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V 
Tus ARABIAN Hisrony. 
— E 
A Deſetiption of Arabia, and an Account of the 
ARAB IAN s till the time of MAHO MET. 


RA BIA, from remote antiquity, has been called Arabia, 
by the natives Arabab, which name it ſtill retains. whence ſo 
Their hiſtortans alſo frequently ſtile their country named. 
Gjazirah,” or Jezirat al Arab, the peninſula of the 
Arabs ; Bald al Arab, the region of the Arabs ; Diyar al A. 
rab, the provinces-of the Arabs; and, by many of the Ori- 
entals, Arabiſſan. It is ſometimes called Cuſb in Scripture, 
and Cuſbatha by ſome of the Syriac writers. 3 

Arabia, in its greateſt exterit, is about one thouſand, one The ex- 
hundred miles long, and upwards of one thouſand, three tent of 
hundred broad. It.is bounded, on the eaft, by the Perſian Arabia. 
Gulf, and a ridge of mountains, which ſeparate it from Ba- 
byloma ; on the ſouth, by the Straits Fg Bab al Mandab, and 
the Indian Otean; on the weſt, by Palęſtine, part of Syria, 
the Iſthmus of Szez, and the Ria, ea Pai the Arabs the 


Sea ab Kolzom ;_ and, on the north, by Pale/tine, Cœleſyria, 
and the Euphrates. The limits of Proper-Arabia, however, 
extend no farther northward than the northern extremities of 
the Red. ſea and Perſian Gulf. This tract of land, which 
Vor, VI. B | the 
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lr A GENERAL HISTORY 


the Greeks nearly comprehended under the name of Arabia the 
Happy, has been peopled by the Arabs almoſt ever fince the 
diſperſion. Arabia Petræa is, by the eaſtern geographers, al- 
ſigned partly to Egypt, and partly to Syria; and 4 
ſerta, they call the Deſerts of Syria + but, as the Arabs have 
been in poſſeſſion of theſe two provinces for x : the 
Furks and Perſians, at this day, include them in Arabi/tan. 
As the Arabians made incurſions and fettlements beyond 
dhe territories here mentioned, the antients therefore di red 
in aſſigning the limits of Arabia. Pliny, in his deſcription of 
Aralia, includes a great part of Meſapotamia, on account of 
the Arabian colonics planted as far north as the mountains 
NMNiphates and Amanus, by Tigranes. Part of the weſtern coaſt 
of the Red. ſea, and the eaſt ſide of Egypt, was alſo ſometimes 

| 'reckoned as part of Arabia x. Fas, * | 
Fhe firſt The firſt diviſion of the peninſula of, Arabia was into Kedem 
diviſion of and frabah.- Kedem, or the caſtern land, comprehended Arabia 
Arabia. Felix and Arabia Deſerta: and Arabah ; that is, the weſtern 
ccuntry, anſwered to Arabia Pætrea, which was alſo called 
Arabia Citerior, and Arabia Vetus. The firſt inhabitants of 

Arabah were the Caſſubim, deſcended from Miſraim, the Caph- 

torim; and the Hoyites, who occupied Mount Seir before they 

were expelled from thence by Z/au and his poſterity. J- 

mael, and his deſcendants alſo ſettled here; and, laſt of all, 

the Edomites, or [dumeans. Kedem, or the Eaſtern Arabia, was 

firſt peopled by the ſons of 7oktarn, who are reputed the ge- 

nuine b e e. ; but, in praceſs of time, the Iſmaelites ſpread 
themſelves over this country. We have already obferved that 
part of it was alſo poſſeſſed in early times by ſome of the C. 


ites. It appears from Scripture, that the children of Mra- 
ham, by his concubine-Heturah, likewiſe contributed to- 

wards repleniſhing it with inhabitants. . 

Arabia Ptolemy ſeems to have been the firſt, who divided Arabia in- 
divided to the three diviſions of Petræa, Deſerta, and Felix; which 
dy Prolemy diviſion has generally prevailed: fince his time. Arabia Pe- 
into three tra had Syria and Arabia Deſerta on the caſt ; on the ſouth, 
parts. Arabia Felix, from which it was ſeparated by a ridge of moun- 
tains; on the weſk, the Heroopolitan Gulph of the Red-/ea, and 

the iſthmus of Sue; and, on the north, it was bounded by Pa- 
eſtine and Cœle- Syria. This tract, the greateſt part of which 
Vas rocky and barren, received its name from Petra, its metro- 
polis, the chief fortreſs of the Idumeans, Edomites, or Nabatbæans. 
Authors differ with regard to the ſituation of Petra, ſome 
ftminking it to have been the ſame with. Carat, on the con- 
| - &nes of Arabia and Syria: others ſuppoling it the ſame with 
Hager, or Hejr, the capital of a aiftri: in the kingdom of 
Haaz; and, falliy, others believing that Errakim, or Arrakeh, 
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„ Ptol. ia Arab. Diod. Sic, I. 3. Bochart. Phal. & Chan. 
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rabia De- 
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{ place heat Raruh, to corteſpond with the Perra of the antlents ; 
St. Athanaſius, Father Calmet; and others, affirm that there were 
more than one Petra. Ptolemy gives the names of ſeveral 
other places in this tract, but probably they were always ob- 
ſcure and inſignificant, as ſcarce any footſteps of them are to 
be found. In Arabia Deſertay the Scripture mentions the 
three 5 Paran, and Pithon; the firſt of which 
ſtood upon Mount Seir, and the two laſt are ſuppoſed to cor- 
reſpond with the Phara of Pioleiny, and Heroopolis, on the a 
weſtern extremity of the Red-ſed“ “4. | 
The moſt conſiderable nations r Petræa, in 
the earlier ages, were the Iſbmaelites, the Nabatheans, the Ced- 
tei, or Nedaræni, and thè Agareni. It is probable that the 
deſcendants of Midian, one of Abraham's ſons by Keturab, 
ſeated themſelves in the neighbourhood of the hbmaelites, 
ſince we find the ſame people called in Scripture /bmazlites 
and Midianitet. All theſe nations, in after ages, went by 
the name of Saratent. The chief mountains in this country 
were Sinai and Caflus ff Fl 
| Arabia Deſerta was el from Babylonia on the caſt, 
and Arabia Felix on the fouth, by two ridges of moutnitains.. 
It was bounded, on the north, by the Buphrates 5 and, on 
the weſt,” by Syria; Judæa, and Arabia Pætrea. Ptolemy 
mentions the following tribes who inhabited this country. 
Fhe Cauthabeni, bordering en the Euphrates „ the Batanei, 
on the confines of Syria; the Agubeni, and Rhaabeni,' to- 
wards the frontiers" of Arabia Felix; and the Orchent, near 
the Perſan Gulph. There were alſo the Maſani, the 
AMarteni, the Hite, and the Agnæi; all which were very 
obſcure, except the two laſt. Bechart ſuppoſes the Aſtæ 
to have inhabited that tract where the holy and patient Jo- 
Was ſeated: He believes that Ptolemy wre te Auſttæ, which 
ls the name of the land of Uz in the ſeptuagint ver- 
fion. Ptolemy has given us a large lift of towns in this coun- 
try; but of theſe no certain account can now be given, and 
probably-they were never very conſiderable, asit was cuſtom- 
afy for the Arabs to dwell in tents ; and by far the greateſt 
part of the country was nothing but a loneſome deſolate wil- 
derneſs, conſiſting of wide ſandy plains and naked rocks and 
precipices: The plains were here and there interſperſed with” 
fruitful ſpots, which appeared like ſo many iſlands, and ſerved 
for paſture to the herds and flocks of the inhabitants, » © 
Arabi felix was bounded,” on the north, by the two pro- 
vinces juſt deſcribed ; and was encloſed, on every other ſide, 
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. by the ſea. The eaſtern writers divide this country into five. 


provinces 3 and Strabo tells us, that, in his time, it was di- 


vided into five kingdoms. The names of the provinces are 
| Thema, 


Najd, and Yamama; which three 
laſt are included, by ſome, under the kingdom of Hejax. The 
antients make mention of many nations in this country ; the 
principal of which were, the Saber, Gerræi, Minnæi, Atra- 
mitæ, Maranitæ, Catabani, Ae Homeritæ, Sapboritæ, Oma 
nite, Sarateni, Nabathei, Tbamydeni, and Brezomene. The 

abæi ſeem to have poſſeſſed a very conſiderable territory in 
the ſouthern part of this peninſula, and their country was an- 
tiently celebrated for the vaſt quantity of frankincenſe which 


it produced. Saba, or Sabæ, its metropolis, was a large, 


opulent, and ſtrong; city, and was ſeated on a hill near the 
Red-ſea. This territory contained ſeveral other maritime and 
inland cities... . ty I} 
The Gerræi and Minnæi, according to Strabo, brought vaſt 
quantities of frankincenſe and other perfumes from the 
outhern parts of Arabia Felix to the ſea- ports, which is a 
enge preſumption of their being two tribes, or cantons, of 
1e Sabe1, eſpecially as Pliny places their capital city, which 


CY 


t 
he calls Carmus, in the country of the Sabæi. 


The Atramitæ, in all probability, inhabited part at leaſt of 


the province at this day named Hadramaut, the principal 
towns of which are'Shibam and Texim, both of them about a 


day's journey from the Hudian ocean. he” Wy; 

According to Pliny, the Catabani were a conſiderable peo- 
ple. The ns Catabani, and Gebanite, he ſays, had 
many towns, two of which particularly, named Nagia and 


* 


Tamna, contained ſixty-five temples. 


The Aſtæ poſſeſſed all that tract about the promontory 


Fyagrus, the cape Ras al Ghat of the moderns, including part 


of the provinces of Oman and Mahra. | 


The Homerites, according, to Ptolemy, were ſeated in the 


| ſouthern parts of Arabia Felix, and were bounded on the eaſt 


by the Adramite; It is moſt probable, that they were a can- 

ton of the Sabæi; for, according to the oriental writers, the 

Sabæi were called . from Hamyar, the ſon of their 
he Sapphorite, er inhabitants of Sap- 


e looked upon as the ſame people with the foregoing. The 
Omanitæ may likewiſe be looked upon as a tribe of the Home- 


ritec, as, their capital city Omanum was probably the ſame 
with the modern Oman. The province o 


ne Iman. I of Oman, which an- 
tiently ſeems alſo to have had the name of Sohar, ſtretches it- 


ſelf out three hundred miles on the coaſt of the Perſian ſea. 


The Saracens, or Nabatheans, poſſeſſed that part of Arabie 


. Felix bordering upon Arabia Petræa and Arabia Deſeria; but 


What was the extent of their territory is uncertain. Con- 
figuous to them the antients placed the Thamydeni, who, ad- 


wording to Diedorus Siculus, intrabited a part of the coaſt of 


the 
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OF THE WORLD. FT 
the Arabian gulf. Near the Thamydeni were ſeated the Bri- 
gomenæ, who lived upon wild beaſts taken in hunting. In 
their country ſtood a temple held in the higheſt veneration 
amongſt all the Arabs, being probably ſacred to Js, under 
whoſe protection was an iſland on the Brizgmean coaſt, as 
Diodorus relates. The many other tribes, whoſe names are 
given us by the antients, may be conſidered as branches of 
the Saracens, Nabatheans, Sabeans, or Kamerites, © 436 
Ma was a town of Arabia on the Red Sea, famous for the 
education of Bacchus, who fram thence and his father Jupiter 
received the name of Dionyſius. Argo and Badeo, two mari- 
time cities in a ſouthern direction from Ny/a, had royal pa- 
laces, in which the ſovereigns of the country ſometimes re- 
ſided. Muſa, or Muza, was a celebrated empory and bar- 

bour, to which the ab merchants reſorted with their frank- 
- incenſe, ſpices, and perfumes. Some authors take the mo- 
dern Aicha to correſpond with the antient Muſa; but others 
ſuppoſe Maſa, at preſent a ſmall! town about ten leagues 
from Mocha, to be that antjent mart, as it ſtill is the ren- 
dezvous and thoroughfare of the fruits which come from the 
mountainous parts of Arabig. 5 e eee e ee 
The oriental writers, as we have obſerved, divide Arabia The ori- 


” 


into five provinces, namely, Yaman, Hejaz, Tehama, Najd, ental geo- 
and Yamama. The province of Yaman extends itſelf along graphy of 
the Indian ocean from the Streights of Bab al Mandab to Cape Arabia. 
Ras al Ghat. It is divided into ſeveral leſſer provinces, as | 
Hadramaut Shihr, Oman, Mabra, &c. of which Shibr alone 
produces the frankincenſe. The principal cities in it known *' 
to the ancients, are the following, Macha, a port on the 
| Red. Sea of conſiderable trade, ſurrounded with walls, and 
containing ten thouſand inhabitants. Aden, a celebrated 
mart on the Indian ocean, not far from the Streigbis of Bab 
al Mandab. It is e by Galius to be the Arabiæ Empo- 
rium of Ptolemy. Sanaa, the capital of Yaman, a very an- 
tient city, is ſeated in a moyntainous territory, and bleſſed 
with a moſt delightful air, inſomuch, that it enjoys a double 
ſummer, or rather a perpetual ſpring. This city, which 

ſome aſſert to be the Saphar of Ptolemy, towards the begin- 

ning of the laſt century, confiſted of good houſes built with 
lime and ſtone, and was as large as N The beſt part of 
Arabia Felix, or that which the Greets called moſt happy, 

was probably. the country of Yaman, the delightfulneſs and 
plenty of which ought to be attributed to its mountains, 
which being well watered enjoy an almoſt perpetual ſpring, 
and yield great plenty and variety of fruits, particular 18 
cellent coffee, corn, grapes, and ſpices. Thar part of the 
country lying along the Red Sea, where there are no moun- 
_ tains, is a dry barren deſert, in ſome places ten or twelve 
leagues over. There are few rivers of note in Yaman, as the 
ſtreams which deſcend from the mountains ſeldom reach the 
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ſea, being for the moſt part drunk up and loſt in the burne | 


ing ſands of that coaſt“. 


"The province of Hejaz is limited on che ſouth by Tuma 
and Tehuma; on the weſt, by the ſea al Kolxopi, or the Red 
Sea; on the north, by the deſarts of Syria ; and on the eaſt, 
by the province of Neid, The gredtelt patt of Hejaz is co. 
vered with dry ſands, or riſes into barren rocks. Its chief 
towns, deſerying attention on account of their antiquity, 
are the following. Mecca, ſometimes. alſo called Becca, doth 
which words ſignifying a place of great intercourſe, is cer- 
fainly one of the moſt antient cities in the world. It ſtands 
in a ſtoney and barren yalley, ſurrounded on all fides by the 
mountains, and about forty miles from the ſea, It is ſup- 
poſed to have derived its name from Maſba, a fon of I/bmael, 

d the Arabians ſhew a white ſtone. in one of their teniples, 


which they ſay Is bmae/'s ſepulchre. The people of Mecca 


have no corn of their own growth ; but they are ſupplied 
with dates in vaſt abundance from the adjacent country, and 


with grapes from ſixty miles diſtance. * The Arqbs, have 3 


Exelon, that, {Emach with his Tiother Hagar, fixed theis 
reſidence here, which ſeems to haye induced them frequent- 


1 


| pO viſit Mecca pg bold it in high yeneration, even be- 


t © age of Dohammed. 2 oe 

he'next famous city in Hejaz is Medina, which, till 
AH as called Yathreb. It ſtands 
in 2 plain, ſurrounded with a brick wall, about thirty miles 
from the coaſt of the Red Sea. As Mohammed lies buried 


Here, and met with a kind reception in this city, when 


he was driven from Mecca, the Arabian dignify it with the 


title of rae City OE Ou: . ee e 
Tbe city 74%, or Thaiſa, ſtands about ſixty miles to 


the eaſt of Mecca. Giudda, or Jodda, is ſituated on the Red 


ea,” oppoſite to the Aidab, on the confines of Abaſiia. On 
t Rr next. to Medina ſtands Yanhs, the diſtrict: of, which 
was inhabited by the 1haſanites, who lived in tents, an; 
moved from one place to another. *MHadia, the Madiana of 
Ptolemy, and Midian, or Madian, of icripture, is a. city of 
Hezaz, little better than a heap of ruins. It ſtands on the 
eaſtern ſhore of the Red Sea, at no great Jiltance from" the 
POE EET EE ao eas LD bas oo 
Tthama is a ſmall province, bounded on the weſt by the 
Red Sea, and incloſed on the other ſides by Hejaz 1 422 
man. Abulfeda mentions ſeveral towns in this province, 
which, though undoubtedly of great antiqui ſeem to have 
deen unknown to the Greeks and Roman. The Tamna of 
Pliny and Thumma of Ptolemy, by tlie latitude he aſſigns it, 
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The province of Naid, which word ſignifies a riſing coun- 
ory» lies between Yaman, Hejaz, and Yamama, and is limit- 
, ea ie. 

Yamama is encompaſſed by Naid, Tehama, Bahrein, Oman, 


Shihr, Hadramaut, and Saba. The chief city is Tamama, 


which gives name to the province, and was antiently called 
aw, or Giauva, _ by 5 „ | 
Bahrein, in the moſt extenfive acceptation of the word, 
denotes that maritime tract lying between Baſra and the far- 
theft limits of Oman, having acquired the name of Bahrein, 
or the _— of the two ſeas, becauſe it connects the Perſian 
gulf with the Indian ocean, In a more confined ſenſe it is 
applied to two iſlands of the. Perſian 207 which, we may 
berge was ſometimes called the Red Sea by the antients, 
though for what reaſon is uncertain. There are ſeveral 
iſlands, both in the Arabian and Perſian gulfs, mentioned by 
Diodorus, Strabo, Ptolemy, and others; but as they are of no 


- 


note, it would be needleſs to detain our readers with an 


account of them, | 


In very early times, ſome of the deſcendants of Cuſb fixed 


themſelves in Arabia Petrea, and afterwards extended them- 
ſelves more ſouthward along the coaſt of the Red Sea, both 
in Arabia Deſerta and Flix. The cities Saba, Sabota, Rhe- 
Lara, Rhegama, Sabe, Saptha, Dedan, and the country of the 
Saber, ſeem plainly to refer to their ſuppoſed original found- 
ers, Seba, Sabtah, Regma or Raamah, Sabtecha, Sheba, and 
Dedan, the ſons and'grandſons of Cu. However, the Ar 
writers take little or no notice of the Cuſbites, and it would 
ſeem that many of them made ſettlements in other parts., 
The ke tri Caphtorim, and Horites, occupying the, 
hilly diſtri about Mount Seir, though very antient, never 


made any conſiderable figure. The poſterity of Zdom, who. 


| ſucceeded them, in proceſs of time intermixed with the pro- 


per Arabs. The preſent Arabians, nevertheleſs, do not look 
upon Eſau, or Edom, as one of the proper founders of their 


nation. The Arraceni of Pliny, or the Saracens, were ſome- 
times denominated Agarem, and are ſuppoſed to have been 
the deſcendants of mae), and to have acquired their name 
from his mother Hagar. Diaſcorides, according to the learn- 


ed Salmaſins, was the firft of the antients now extant, who 


prefixed the hiſſing letter 8 to the word Arracen ®. _ > 
The oriental writers divide the Arabs ihto two claſſes, 
namely, the old loſt Arabiaus, and the preſent. Though 


the old Arabians were very numerous, Feen now ei- 


ther all deſtroyed or loſt, and ſwallowed up among the other 
tribes; nor are there any certain records extant concerning 
them. The” preſent Arabs, according to their own hiſto- 
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The4rabs rians, are ſprung from two ſtocks, Kahtan, the ſame with 5 

tan, the ſon of Eber; and Adnan, deſcended in a direct 

_ two line from Ißſmael, the ſon of Abraham and Hagar. The 
1 


offspring of the former they call al Arab al Ariba, that is, the 
genuine Arabs; and thoſe of the latter, al Arab al Moftareba, 
that is, naturalized, or engrafted Arabs. As the Arabs are 
not agreed as to the number of deſcents between [hmazland 


Adnan, they ſeldom trace their genealogies higher than the 


latter, whom they therefore look upon as the father of their 
tribes, The eaftern writers ſcarce take any notice at all of 
Abraham's progeny by Keturah, though they undoubtedly 
made up a conſiderable part of the inhabitants of Arabia. 
Their names were Zimran, Jogan, Medan, Midian, or 
HMadian, Iſobab, and Shuah. The Arabs look upon the de- 
ſcendants of Iſbmael as their naturalized countrymen, becauſe 
Iſbmael married a genuine Arabian. The ſcripture, however, 
Kn that ſhe was an Egyptian, which greatly ſhakes the au- 
thority of their hiſtorians, except it ſhould be admitted, that 
he had a ſecond wife, or ſeveral at once. His ſons were 


Nebaioth, Kedar, Adeel, Mibſam, Mz ma, Dumabh, Ma a, Ha . 


dar, Jema, Fetur, Naphiſb, and Kedemah, beſides which he 
had a daughter named Mahalath and Baſhemath, whom Edom 
took to wife, Some writers make Kahtan a deſcendant of 
Thmael, but among the orientals this is not the moſt re- 
ceived opinion. It beſt agrees, howeyer, with the Chaldee 
and Arabic paraphratis, who believed the name of Iſbmaelites 
to be as extenſive and general as that of Arabs. © | 


URS the cuſtoms, manners, and 9s of the Arabs, except | 
E 


in matters of religion, are in e the ſame at this day 
that they were betwixt three and four thouſand years ago, 
we may therefore preſume, that the antient al modern 
forms of government of this nation may be conſidered as 
agreeing in almoſt all particulars. The Arabes Scenitæ 
therefore, like the preſent Bedoweens, their ſucceſſors, were 
governed by Shekhs and Emirs. The Shekhs ſuperintended 
only particular daw-wars, or collections of tents. The 
Emirs, or Phylarchs of the Greets, ruled over a whole tribe, 
and conſequently their authority extended to many of thoſe 
daw-wars. The Emirs probably were under the domina- 
tion of one particular prince, who was the ſovereign of theſe 
Arabs," or at leaſt was diſtinguiſhed from the other Emirs 


by the title of the Grand Emir, agreeable to the form of 


= 


overnment prevailing among the modern Bedoꝛucens, being 
Jooked upon by them as their ſupreme magiſtrate, without, 
however, enjoying a deſpotic authority. The Arabs that 
dwelt in cities and towns were probably governed in the ſame 
manner as thoſe who lived in tents; and we learn from Era- 
fo/thenes in Strabo, that ſeveral cities in Arabia Felix, parti- 
cularly thoſe of the Alramitæ, were governed by princes of- 
their own. The order of ſucceſſion in thoſe cities was not 
hereditary, but the firſt child born in any of the noble fa- 
| | | | mil.eg, 
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milies, after the king's acceſſion, was deemed the prefumptive 
heir to the crown. As ſoon therefore as any prince aſcend- 
ed the throne, a liſt was taken of all the pregnant ladies of 
family, who were | po eg in 2 proper manner till one of 
them was delivered of a ſon, who always received an edu- 
cation ſuitable to his high birth. However, from Strabo it 
alſo-appears, that the Sabæan nation had only one ſovereign, 
which manifeſtly implies, that all the little princes above 
mentioned had a ſupreme head preſiding oyer them. That 
regal government prevailed here, ſeems confirmed from ſcrip- 
ture, when the P/a/mi/t mentions the kings of Arabia and 


Saba. : 
The Arabians, for ſome centuries, were under the go- 
yernment of the deſcendants of Kahtan, Yarab and Forham, 
two of his ſons, founding the kingdaws of Yaman and He- 
jaz. The kings of Hamyar poſſeſſed the beſt park of the 
kingdom of Yaman, and had the general title of Tobba, or 
| Succeſſor. Several leſſer princes reigned in the other parts 
of Yaman, and were moſtly, if not altogether, ſubject to the 
king of Hamyar, whom they called the great king &. ripe 

Before the time of Mohammed, groſs idolatry chiefly pre- 
vailed in Arabia, but intermixed with the idolaters there were 
alſo great numbers of Chriſtians, Jews, and Magians. The 


vailing re- 


Arabian idolaters were Sabians, and worſhipped the fixed jigion of 
ſtars and planets, and the angels and their images, Which the ,,_ 
they honoured as inferior deities and mediators with God. ane. 


The Arabians had ſeven celebrated temples dedicated to the 
feven planets. Beſides the ſtars, which were the general 
objects of worſhip throughout Arabia, there were ſome more 
particularly reverenced in 1 provinces. Thus the 
ſun was * worſhipped by the Hamparites; the Bull's 
eye at MAiſum; Tabu at Lakhm and Jodam; Canopus at 
Tay ; the Dog-ſtar at Kais, Sc. The Arabians, together 
with the Indians in general, paid a greater regard to the fixed 
ſtars than to the planets, which Jiſtinguiſhed the Sabians 
amongſt them from thoſe among the Greets, who directed 
their worſhip to the planets, All kinds of alterations in the 
atmoſphere were attributed by the Arabians to the influence 
of the fixed ſtars ; but ſome reckoned the effect to proceed 
from their riſing, and others from their ſetting. 3 

Of the angels or intelligencies which they worſhipped, 
only three are mentioned in the Koran, namely, Allat, Al- 
uzzah, and Manah. Theſe they called goddeſſes, and the 
daughters of God, an appellation alſo given by them to their 
images, which they believed either to be inſpired with life 
by God, or elſe to be animated by the angels, and they paid 
them divine honours, becauſe they believed that they inter- 


Gol. in not. ad Alfr. Prid. Conne 2, p. 1. b. 3. Strab. 
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ceded for their votaries with Gop. They alſo imagined, 
that the ſun, moon, and fixed ſtars were inhabited, or rather 
animated and directed in their courſes by mediatory intelli. 
encies of a middle nature betwixt men and the ſupreme 
being. a 


Allat, whom ſome of the Arabs call Allah, was the idol of 


the tribe of Thakif; who dwelt at Tayzf, and a temple was 
conſecrated to her in a place called Nathlah., Al-Uzzah, or 
Al-Ozzah, was the idol of the tribes of Koreiſb and Kenah- 
nah, Manah was worſhipped by the tribes of Hodhail and 
Khozaah, poſſibly the Caſſianitæ of Ptolemy, who dwelt be- 
tween Mecca and Medina. Dr. Pococt ſeems to prove, that 
the Manah of the Arabs was the Meni of the prophet //aiah. 
This idol was a large ſtone, demoliſhed by one Saad, in the 
eighth year of the Hejra. Befides theſe,” five antediluvian 
idols are taken notice of by the Arabian writers, who 
likewiſe mention ſeveral other images worſnipped by diffe- 
rent tribes *. ogy e | Sag 
According to Sir Iſaac Newton, the worſhip of deified dead 
men was no older than the age of Seſac, the great Egyptian 
conqueror, who ordered all the nations he conquered, and, 
among the reſt, ſome of the Arabians, to pay divine honours 
to his father Ammon. Seſac, who enjoined this worſhip, Sir 
Jaarc thinks, was the Bacchus of the antients. According to 
uidas, the Arabs alſo worſhipped Mars. The idols of the 
Arabs were in general ſo numerous, that they might, if they 
leaſed, worſhip a freſh one _ day in the year. Be- 
Ries their public idols, every houſekeeper had his houſhold 
god, whom he laſt took leave of, and firft ſaluted, at his 
going abroad and returning home. Many of the Arabian 


idols were no more than large rude ſtones, the worſhip of 


The Ma- 
gian reli- 
gion in 


Arabia. 


which, the poſterity of Iſhmael are ſaid to have firſt intro- 
duced. The tribe of Haniſa had one peculiar idol, which 
was nothing more than a lump of dough, that nothing but 
the an, famine could compel them to eat. | 

The Perſians, by their vicinity to the Arabions, and free 
quent intercourſe with them, introduced the Magian reli- 
gion among ſome of their tribes. The profeſſors of this 
religion acknowledge the world to have been created by 
Gop ; but being at a loſs to account for the origin of evil, 
they held two principles, a good and an evil one, which 
lat, however, hoy in general did not believe to be eter- 
nal. They alſo maintained, that there were good and bad 


* the former guarding and protecting men from evil, 
an 


the latter inſtigating them to all wickedneſs. g 
Some of the idolatrous Arabs believed neither a creation 
paſt, nor a reſurrection to come, attributing the origin of 


things to nature, and their diſſolution to age. Others al- 
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Jowed both, among whom were thoſe who at their death 


had their camel tied by their ſepulchre, and ſo left without 
meat or drink to periſh, and accompany them to the other 
world, leſt they ſhould be obliged at the reſurrection to go 
on foot. Some believed a tranſmigration of the ſoul thro” 
different bodies, and that of the blood near the dead perſon's 
brain was formed a bird named Hamah, which once. in an 
hundred years viſited the ſepulchre. Others faid, that the 
bird was animated by the ſoul of him that was unjuftly ſlain, 


and continually eried Oſcuni, QOſcuni, Give me to drink, mean- 


ing of the murderer's blood, till his death was revenged, 


and then it flew away. 


Judaiſm is ſaid to have been introduced among the idola- The Jew- 
trous Hamyarites about ſeven hundred years before Maobam- 11h religi- 
med by one oi the kings of Yaman. Great numbers of Jews on embra- 
likewiſe upon the deſtruction of their country by the Ro- ced by 
mans, fled into Arabia, and made proſelytes of ſeveral tribes. ſome of 
In time they became very powerful, and poſſeſſed themſelves the Arabs. 
of ſeveral towns and fortreſſes. One Vſel, king of Yaman, 
having at laſt raiſed a terrible perſecution againſt all who 
would not turn Jews, Caleb, or Eleſhbaan, 1 of Ethiopia, 
to revenge the maſſacre of the Chriſtians at Najran, put an 
end to Judaiſm and the kingdom of the Hamyarites in Ta- 
man at the ſame time. | | 

The Arabians we find ranked amongſt thoſe nations, ſome Chriſtia- 
of whoſe members firſt had the happineſs of being made nity intro- 
converts to Chriſtianity. When the eaſtern church was duced a- 
greatly haraſſed and perſecuted about the beginning of the mong 


third century, vaſt numbers of Chriſtians — for ſhelter them, 


in Arabia, and many Arabian tribes embraced | 
As the Chriſtians were very. numerous in Arabia before the 


Chriſtianity. 
age of Mohammed, they had ſeveral biſhops there. The Fa- 


| cobites had two biſhops of the Arabs ſubject to their Mafrian, 


or metropolitan of the eaſt. One of theſe was ſtiled abſo- 
lutely the biſhop of the Arabs, and the other, the biſhop of 
the Scenite Arabs. In the century preceding the famous Mo- 
hammed, Gregentius, who held a diſpute of three days conti- 
nuance with Herbanus a Jew, was biſhop of Dhafar, or Ze- 
pbra, and at the ſame time Najran was alſo a biſhop's ſee. The 
Ne/torians had but one biſhop, who was immediately ſubject 
to their patriarch. As. the Chriftians in Arabia were ſoon di- 
vided into ſeveral ſects, ſo likewife were the antient pagan 


inhabitants, who in different places held different tenets . The lans 


The Arabian language was carly diſtinguiſhed into two guage of 
dialects. The firſt, termed the Arabic of Hamyar, was ſpo- the Aa- 
ken by the Hampyarites, and other | noma Arabs ; and the biams. 
other, ſtiled the ar in which Mohammed wrote the Koran. 

The former dialect is ſuppoſed to have approached to the 
Syriac, and the latter, which is referred to Iſhmael as ity 
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author, had a relation to the Hebrew. The Arabs are full 
of the commendations of their language, which is very har- 
monious and expreſſive, and, as they ſay, ſo immenſely co- 

zous, that no man uninſpired can be a perfect maſter of it 
in its utmoſt extent. We are told, that one of the moſt 
learned of the Arab grammarians wrote a whole treatiſe, 
which conſiſted intirely of an interpretation of five hundred 
words, ſignifying a lion. The author of the great Arabic 
lexicon, called ee or the Ocean, mentions one of his 
books, wherein he had enumerated above a thouſand words 
denoting only a ſword. The Arabs, nevertheleſs, believe 
the greateſt part of their language to be loſt, which will 
not ſeem improbable, when we conſider how late the art of 


writing became generally practiſed among them. For tho 
it was known to Feb their countryman, to the Edomites, 
and the other Arabian nations, bordering on Egypt and Phœ- 
nmicia, and alſo to the Hamyarites, many centuries before 


Mohammed; yet the other Arabs, and thoſe of Mecca in 
articular, unleſs ſuch of them as were either Jews or 
hriſtians, were to the time of Moramer, perfectly ignorant 

of it. Since the reign of 7u/tinian, and elt ecially ſince the 

age of Mohammed, all the Arabic dialects have been not a 

little corrupted; the Mohammedans, therefore, now ſtudy the 

an ient Arabic, which is looked upon by them as the learned 


| language, and nearly reſembling the Etbiopic. 


he character uſed by the Hamyarites was the moſt an- 
tient of any peculiar to the Arabs, and was called al moſ- 


nad, becaule the letters were not diſtinaly ſeparate, but con- 


nected together. According to the author of the great Ara- 
Eic lexicon, an inſcription in it was found in Yaman as old as 


the time of Jeſeph. Meramer Ebn Morra, who lived not 


many years before Mchammed, was the inventor of the pre- 


The 


learning 


_ of the 


antient 
MH auians. 


ſent Arabic character, which the oriental writers agree to be 


very different from the antient letters of the Arabs. The 


invention of Moramer was afterwards improved by different 
perſons. | . 


Though before Mohammed by far the greateſt part of the 


Arabs could neither read nor write, yet ſeveral of them be- 


came famous for their eloquence, and a perfect ſkill in their 
own tongue, in which they exerciſed themſelves by compo- 
ſing of orations and poems. Their 6rations were of two 
ſorts, metrical] and proſaic, and they endeavoured to excel 
in both. Whoever was able in an aſſembly to perſuade the 


people to a great enterprize, or diſſuade them from a dan- 
gerous one, or gave them other prudent counſel, was ho- 


noured with the title of Khateb, or orator, which is now 
given to the Mohammedan preachers: It appears from ſeveral 
authors, that they purſued a method very different from that 
of the Gree# and Roman orators, their ſentences being like 


Jooſe gems, without connection, fo that the audience were 
fruck chiefly by the fulln2% of the periods, the * 
if | | p he 


EF 


Though other nations almoſt confined their obſervations to 
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the expreſſion, and the acuteneſs of the proverbial ſayings- 
So perſuaded were they of their excelling in oratory, that 
they would not allow any nation to underſtand the art of 
ſpeaking in public, except themſelves and the Perſians. 
They ſeem to have been chiefly indebted to their poetry for 
the poliſhing, and even the preſervation, of their language, 
before the uſe of letters was introduced among them. In 
their poems were likewiſe preſerved the diſtinction of deſ- 
cents, the rights of tribes, and the memory of great actions. 
An excellent poet therefore reflected an honour on his tribe, 
which was thereupon congratulated in a ſolemn manner by 
the other tribes. Poetry being in the higheſt eſteem amon 

them, they looked upon it as a great accompliſhment, an 

a proof of ingenuous extraction, to be able to expreſs ones 
ſelf in verſe with eaſe and elegance on any extraordinary 
occurrence, and even in their common diſcourſe made fre- 


| quent applications of celebrated paſſages of their famous 


poets. Jo keep up a ſpirit of emulation among their poets, 
the tribes held a general aſſembly once a year, at a place 
called Ocadh, where a week's fair was kept. The Arats, 
during this annual meeting, which laſted a whole month, 
employed themſelves not only in trading, but in repeating 
their poetical compoſitions, zealouſly contending and vyin 
with each other for the prize. The poems that were judge 
to excel were laid up in their king's treaſuries, and alſo * 
up in their chief temple, being written on Egyptian ſilk, an 
in letters of gold. The public congratulation that we men- 
tioned above was made only on the birth of a boy, the riſe 
of a poet, and the fall of a foal of a generous breed, which 
they reckoned three points of felicity. The fair and aſſem- 
bly of Ocadb was ſuppreſſed by Mohammed, which occa- 
ſioned poetry to decline in his time; but after the Arabs 
had laid aſide their views of extending their conqueſts, this 
ſtudy was revived, and almoſt all ſorts of learning encou- 
raged, and not a little improved by them. This interrup- 
tion, however, occaſioned the loſs of moſt of their antient 
pieces of poetry, which were then chiefly preſerved by 
memory. | | 

The year was divided among the Arabians into twelve 
months, and ſix ſeaſons, namely, the ſeaſon of herbs and 
flowers ; the ſummer; the hot ſeaſon ; the ſeafon of fruits ; 
autumn, or rather the latter part of autumn ; and, laſtly, 
winter. The Arabs likewiſe antiently computed their time 
by weeks, or periods of ſeven aye. 

The ſciences that were chie 
Arabians were that of their hiſtory and genealogies, the in- 
terpretation of dreams, and ſuch a knowledge of the ftars 
as to foretell the changes of weather. They valued 
themſelves extremely on account of the nobility of their 
families, and took the greateſt pains in ſettling their deſcents. 


the 
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ing obliged to practiſe it from their infancy, on account of 
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the planets, yet the Arabians and Indians applied themſelves 

to obſerve the fixed ſtars, The aſteriſms, or ſtars, they, MW cc 
moſt uſually foretold the weather by, were thoſe they called ar 


amva, or the houſes of the moon. Theſe are twenty-eight in pe 
number, and divide the zodiac into as many parts, thro' one of ro 
which the moon paſſes every night. They ſeem for a long time en 
to have made no farther progreſs in aſtronomy, which in latter N uſ 
ages they cultivated with much ſucceſs and applauſe, than by 
to name the conſtellations, and to obſerve their influence fo 
upon the weather. As a full proof of the high antiquity of fit 
the names of ſeveral ſtars and afteriſms, among the Arabs, th 
it will be ſufficient to obſerve, that ſome of theſe names 2 
were prior to the time of Fob. The Arabs addicted them- in 
ſelves to the Onirocritic art, or the art of interpreting ki 
dreams, in common with the Egyptians, Chaldæans, and other þ 
nations. They likewiſe practiſed divination by arrows, and, v1 
as is probable, ſomething of judicial aſtrology F. th 

It appears from Strabo, that the Arabs had a good degree of ſo 
knowledge in ſeveral mechanical arts, ſome of them having w 
magnificent temples, and elegant houſes, built in the Egyp- pt 
tian taſte. The exerciſe of arms and horſemanſhip they tne 
looked upon as one of their principal accompliſhments, be- ar 


the independency of their tribes, which rendered bloody fo 
encounters very frequent among them. Their principal 


arms were bows and arrows, darts, or javelins, and broad an 
ſwords, or ſcymetars. f | ; 
The antient Arabs, like other nations, had their good and hi 


bad qualities. Hoſpitality was ſo habitual to them, that Ne 
in this they ſeem to have exceeded all their neighbours. The ſt 


contrary vice was ſo much in contempt among the Arabs, Cl 
that a certain poet upbraids the inhabitants of Maſet, as with m 
the greateſt reproach, that none of their men had the heart Vi 
to give, nor their women to deny. As a mark of their hoſ- of 


pitable diſpoſition, the Arabs uſed to light fires on the tops bc 


of the hills, which in the night conducted travellers to their fo 


tents, and aſſured them of a kind reception. The higheſt fa 
compliment that could be paid to a man was, to paſs an en- 


comium upon his munificence ; as that moſt acceptable to a ba 
woman was to celebrate her parſimony and her beauty. 8² 
The antient Arabs have likewiſe been commended for being te 
exact to their words, and reſpectful -to their kindred ; an to 
they have always been celebrated for their quickneſs of ap- of 
prehenſion and penetration, as well as for the vivacity of fa 
their wit. On the other hand, their own' writers acknow- th 
ledge, that the Hrabs had a natural inclination to war, ar 


| bloodſhed, cruelty, and rapine, and were ſo much addicted ty 


to bear malice, that they ſcarce ever forgot an old grudge. 
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The antient Scenite Arabs, Iſomaelites, or Nabatheans, in 
conſequence of the divine prediction, lived upon plunder, 
and haraſſed their neighbours by continual incurſions, Their 

ofterity are no leſs infamous at preſent, on account of the 
robberies they commit on merchants and travellers. They 
endeavour to excuſe their proceedings, by alledging the hard 
uſage of their father Iſbmael; who being turned out of doors 
by Abram, had the open plains and deſerts given him by Gon 
for his patrimony, with permiſhon to take whatever he could 
find there; In relating their adventures they never ſay that 
they robbed a man of ſuch or ſuch a thing, but that they 

ained it. The ſtricteſt probity at the ſame time is obſerved 
in their camp, where every thing is open, and nothing ever 
known to be ſtolen, „ e 

The Arabs, who dwelt in cities and towns, were more ci- 
vilized, and lived by tillage, the cultivation of palm-trees 
the breeding and feeding of cattle, and the exerciſe of all 
ſorts of trades, particularly merchandizing ; wherein they 
were very eminent, even in the time of Jacob, their country 
producing immenſe quantities of the moſt precious commodi- 
ties, particularly the fineſt gold; which was in ſuch plenty 
among them, that they would give double the weight of gold 
for iron, triple its weight for braſs, and ten times its weight 
for ſilver “. ; | | 

The following were ſome of the principal cuſtoms of the 
antient Arabs. | 


78 


The king, among the Sabæans, was ſolemnly inveſted with The cufy 
his prerogative by an aſſembly of the people - and was enjoined toms of 
never to go out of his palace 8 reign on pain of being the Aras 


ſtoned to death by his ſubjects. he antient Arabs uſed cir- 
cumciſion; but authors differ as to the age when the cere- 
mony was performed; They were extremely addicted to di- 
vination and augury. When a perſon diſtruſting the fidelity 


of his wife went a journey, he tied together ſome of the 


boughs of a tree called al rotam; and if, upon his return, he 
found them in the ſame. poſition, he judged ſhe had been 
faithful to him, otherwiſe not. | | 

All the kinds of augury and divination were forbid by Mo- 
hammed, as likewiſe the payk of cheſs, dice, cards, and other 
games. When a ſhe-camel, or ew, had brought forth twins 


ten times, ſhe had an ear cut off, and was afterwards ſent 


to graze at liberty, but women were never permitted to taſte 
of her fleſh, Many of the Arabs ſcrupled not to marry their 
father's wife, who, as they imagined, belonged to one of 
the ſons by an hereditary right; but this the moſt virtuous 
among them condemned as a crime. Some of them married 
two ſiſters, and moſt of them went on pilgrimage to the Caaba, 
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The de- 
ſcendants 


A GENERAL HISTORY 
or thief temple, whither they turned themſelves always when 
they prayed. They frequently waſhed their mouths and no- 
ſtrils, combed their hai., cleaned their teeth, paired their 
nails, and had other uſages Eonducive to External purifica- 
tion. Whenever any one was found guilty of theft, they 
immediately cut off his right hand. TY | . 
In Arabia Felix, the king's brothers'preceded his ſons, and 
had greater reſpect ſhewn them, as being triore advanced in 
years. Adultery they puniſhed with death, but eſteemed him 
only guilty of it who had to do with 4, woman of another 
tribe; he Nabathæans inflicted punithment publicly on 
ſuch as ſquandered away their ſubſtance, but paid great re- 
ſpect to ſuch as increaſed it. Their phylarchs had ſo little 
ower, that they were almoſt upon a level with the popu- 
1694 and had their conduct frequently inſpected into. It 
was a common cuſtom among the Saracens, or Scenite Arabs,” 
to have hired wives, who married in one place, brought 
forth in another, and educated their children in a third. 
According to ſome authors, the antient Arabs circumciſed 
their daughters as well as their ſons. In their wars they 
brought into the field a great number of camels, carrying 
each of them two archers, ſitting back to back, that, in any 
general action, they might be able to oppoſe the enemy botlr 
in front and in rear at the ſame time *. | 
Arabia, as we have already mentioned, was firſt planted by 
Focktan and his thirteen ſons, a ſhort time after the confufion 
of Foktan of languages at Babel. According to an Arabian author, 


- ſettle in -Fgþtan, or Kahtan, had thirty-two ſons by the ſame wife; of 


Arabia. whom all but two leaving Arabia, went and ſettled in India. 

et The two that remained were Tarab and orham ; the firſt of 

whom ſucceeded his father in the kingdom of Yaman, and 
the latter founded the kingdom of Hejaz, where his poſte- 
rity kept the throne till the time of Iſbmael. | 


which is Hagar, and her Teng ſon Iſhmael, upon being diſmifled 
likewiſe by Abraham, retired into the wildernefs, where they were 


* ſupported by the divine favour and aſſiſtance. Before the 
Lſma- birth of Iſhmael, Gop had aſſured his mother that her fon 


_ e/'s poſte- ſhould be the father of a moſt numerous and potent nation; 


Ty. that he and his deſcendants ſhould be wild, and live in en- 
mity with the reſt of mankind ; and yet that they never 
ſhould be thoroughly conquered by any foreign power. All 

accounts, both of the antients and moderns, manifeſt the 
truth of this, prediction 1. | | 


4,” 
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* Diod. 1. 2 & 3. Agatharcid. Cnid. Joſeph. Antiq. 1. 1: 
Adrian. Reland. de rel. Moham. Pococcg g. . 
＋ Diod. & Strab. ut Supra. La Roque voy. Dr. Jackſon's work 
+ Revelat, examined with Candour. 3 
i | : Ifmael, 
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| Jhmaed, as we learn from ſcripture, reſided in the wilder- 


8 | nels of Paran, and married an Egyptian. He had twelve 
ir ſons, and died at the age of one hundred and thirty-ſevert 
3 years, probably not far from the borders of Egypt. The 
y Arab writers ſay that he married the dàughter of Modad, 
| king of Hejus, deſcended lineally from Jorham. The Sce- 
id mite Arabs were not the only deſcendants of Iſpmdel, though 
* probably they might be the bulk of them, ſince doſes in- 
= foros us that ſome Iſpmaelites had caſtles and towns. 
* The principal kings of the Hrabs were thoſe of Hamyar, 
oy or Yamin, Hira Gbalſan; and | Hejaz. The Hamparites were 
ah called Hemerites by the latter Greet and Latin authors; and 
ſe Inminenians by Theodorus Lector. Their firſt king they rec- Kabtan, 
* koned Kahtan, or Joktan, the ſon of Eber, whoſe ſon Tarab or Foktan, 
It ſucceeded him, and left the throne to his ſon Taſpab. Abd king of 
4 Shems,, that is, the ſervant of the Sun, ſucceꝑded his father Ta- the Hamy- 
t ſab; and, aecording to the Arabian hiſtorians; was very ſuc- arites. 


Te celsful in his expeditions againſt his enemies. He had many 
d - ſons, but: the moſt noted of them was Hamyar, Amru; Cah- 
| lan, and Aſbaar. Hamyar, according to the oriental writers, 


4 was ſo called from the red clothes he wore ; and communi- 
cated his name to the kingdom of TJaman; from whence he 
ſx expelled Thamud, who took refuge in Hejax. Mayul, the ſon 
of Hamyay, according to Abaifeda, ſucceeded him in the king 


dom; dut other authors make his brother Cahlan his ſuc- 
L. ceſſor. The following princes were Ahalſac Yaafar, Dei 
x :Riyaſh, 41Noomon, Hſmah, \Shaddad, Lokman, DhuSadad, Al 
17 Hareth, and Dhul Karnain Aſaab. This according to Ebn 
, Abbas, was the two-horned prince mentioned in the Koran, 
f and not Alexander the Great. The next ſucceſſors were Dhul 
d Manat. Abraham, Africus, who they alledge gave his name to 
” that part-of the world called Africa, 'Dbul Adaramru, Shar 
habil, M Hodbad, Balis, the ſon, but, according to others, 
4 the . of Hadbad, and that famous queen of Sheba, 
by who had an interview with Solomon at e em. The ſuc- 
8 ceſſors of .Balkis were Nafheralneam, Shamer Taraaſb, who 
Fo gave name to the city of Samarcand, and Abu Malec. Upon 
the deceaſe of Abu „the kingdom of Yaman was tran- + 
5 {lated to Amran, a deſcendant of Callan, the brother of Ha- 
* myen. The next prince was Amru, ſurnamed the Tearer, be- 
4 cauſe Every: night he tore to pieces two garments he had wore 
50 24% lan, f. ig day. His ſucceſfors were A Altran, Dbæ 
Hal ſhun, abba, Colaicarb, Abu Carb Aſaad, who firſt intro- 
| duced Judaifm-among. the Hamyarites, and was put to death 
; by his ſubjects, probably on the ſcore of religion. Haſſan 
Bubi, Amru Tobbat, ſurnamed the Lord of wood, becauſe 
4 during his whole reign he was 10 infirm and indifpoſed, that 
e he was always carried about in a wooden chair; Ad Celal, 
* Tobza, Al Hareth, Who embraced Judaiſm ; Morthed, Na- 
waa, Abrabab, and Sabban, or, according to ſome, Ein Dati- 


an, who was in poſſeſſion of a {nous tword, with which it 
is 


Vor. VI. 
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is ſaid he cut in two ſeveral noble ſwords ſent him as a pre- 
ſent by the Gree emperor in the preſence of that prince's am- 
baſſadors, without doing it the leaſt damage. After theſe 
forty-one princes reigned Dhu Shanater, V. 275 who, as we 
mentioned in the 'Eth:opian hiſtory, perſecuted all Who would 
not embrace Judaiſm, and Dhu Fadan, reckoned by Abulfe- 
da the laſt prince of the Hamparitic line; though others 
reckon VJuſe/ to have been the laſt of the true race of Hamyar. 
Yuſef, they ſay, being driven to the laſt extremity by E40 
bann, king of Ethiopia, forced his horſe into the fea, and loſt 
The king both his crown and lite together. The NVajaſbi, or king of 
of Ethio- Ethiopia, after his death, eſtabliſhed the Chriſtian religion in 
fia ap- Tumdn, and left the throne to Aryat, an Ethiopian. The ſe- 
points a cond. Ethiopian king, or rather viceroy, was AHurahab Eby al 
viceroy in Sabah, who, we are informed in the Aleoran, was moſt mi- 
Hamyar. raculouſſy defeated, as he was matching with an army and 
ſeveral elephants to deſtroy the Cauba, or idol temple of the 
Meccans. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Yarſum, whoſe bro- 
ther Mafruk next aſcended the throne, and was the laſt of 
the Ethiopian princes in Yaman. The HAthiopians, according 
to ſome eaſtern writers, occupied the kingdom of Hamyar 
ſeventy-t wo years. CCC 


4 — 


AGeif Ebn Dhu Tazan, of the old royal family of Hamyar, 
obtained ſuccours of the king of Perfia, which had been de- 
nied him by the emperor Heraclius; and driving out the Ethi- 
_opians recovered the throne ; but was himſelf fla oon after 
by ſome of them who had been left behind. The Perſians 
appointed the fucceeding princes Vabzar, Marzaban, Siban, 
Jorjis, or Georgins, and Bazan, who ſubmitted! to Moham- 
ab, and embraced his new religion. © Mohammed, on this 
; account, gave to Shahr, the fon of Bazan, part of his father's 
Duration dominions. The. petty princes, tributary to the king of Ha- 
of the ar, were ſtiled A Kail; and the governors of provinces 41 
kingdom Aakawel. According to Abulfedu, the monarchy of Hamyar 
of Hamyar continued two thouſand and twenty years; but, according 
to others, above three thouſand years 7: 
The in- Ad Sbems, ſurnamed Saba, the fourth king after Joltan, 
undation built a city to which he gave the name of Saba; and in the 
of Saba, hollow of the mountains above the city made an immenſe ba- 
or AlArem ſon, or reſervoir, by raiſing, in different places, large mounds, 
y which he confined the water that ran from many adjacent 
mountains. The neighbouring country was ſup lied with 
water from thence, and the mounds were built ſo ſtrong that 
many houſes were erected upon them. Gop, howeyer, re- 
ſolving to humble and diſperſe the inhabitants, on account of 
their pride and inſolence, ſent a mighty flood, which broke 
down the mound by night; when the water, which was 
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reins of government to his ſon Hendu. 
Perſia, committed the care of his ſon's education, and the 
eſtabliſhment of His conftitution, to 4! Norman. Al Honda 
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heat twenty fathoms in 5 ruſhed out, and carried away 


he whole city, with the neighbouring towns and people. 
This calamity, according to the moſt received opinion, hap- 
pened about the time of Alexanier' the Great. No leſs than 

ight tribes were forced to abandon their dwellings on this 
occaſion; ſome of which gaye riſe to the kingdoms of Hira 
and 04 Probably at this time alſo happened the migra- 
tion of thoſe tribes or colonies which were led into Meſopota- 


mia by three different chiefs; Beer, Modar, and Rabia. 


19 


Tue kingdom of Hira was founded in Chaldæa, or track, The foun- 


by Maler, a deſcendant of Cahlan, who is faid to have flou- dation of 


riſhed in the time of the Kings of the provinces; that is, of the the ki 
governors whom Alexander the Great appointed to preſide over dom o 

the provinces of Perſia. Malec was ſucceeded by his brother Hira. 

Anu, and afterwards by his ſon Jodaimab, who firſt uſed; 


among the Arabs, that military engine called a bali//a.' Fo- 
dainiaß defeated Amrit, an Arab prince of the tribe of Amdlec, 
who reigned in ee and put him to the ſword; but 
was afterwards aflaflinated by the contrivance of Zoba, that 
prince's daughter, with whom he was greatly enamoured. The 


next prince was 4mru, the nephew of Fodaimab, who revenged 


his uncle's murder by putting Zola to death. He was ſue- 
ceeded by his ſon Amriol Kats, whoſe ſucceſſor was Amru, his 


ſon. The two next princes were Amalekites;' after whom 


Amriol Kais, the ſon of Amru, aſcended the throne, which he 
left to his ſon 4 Nooman, who, after he had reigned thirty 


years abdicated the government and retired from the world, 
laying „IM pat fignifies a kingom that will certainly have tm end? 
s A ; ba | 


ooman, it is ſaid, became a convert to the Chriſtian reli- 
gion; and, in conſequence thereof, thought fit to reſign the 
edge king of 


Ebn Noomah, the Hendu of the Perſian hiſtorians; attended 


Babaram, the fon of Fezdegerd, into Perſia, with an army 


of forty thouſand men, to enable him to dethrone one Kerſa, 


an uſurper, whom the Magi had elected king. 4! Mondar- 2 : 2 
was ſucceeded by his ſon AI Aſibad, who left the throne, to 
his brother, whoſe name is not known. The three follow- 


ing prices were Al Kamah, Amriol Kais, and Al Mondar:; 
which laſt was dethroned by Kaſru Kobad, king of ihr 


vrho placed upon the throne Al Hareth Ebn Amru. Anuſhir- 
- wan, ſurnamed the Fuf?, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Cobad, drove 
but Vl Hareth,- and reſtored the Monday family to the throne 
of Hira: Al Mondar being reſtored by 4nuſhirwan, left the 


throne to à ſon of his own: name; in the eighth year of whoſe 


reign the impoſtor Mohammed was born. The three next 
| e e Kubus, Al Mondar, and Al Nooman; which laſt 


ecame a convert to Chriſtianity on the following occaſion: 
In a drunken fit he had ordered two of his intimate com- 


: panionhs,” who had „ to be buried alive; but, being 


2 afterwards 


. 
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afterwards extremely concerned for what he had done, he raiſed 
a monument to, the. memory of his friends, and ſet apart two 
days ; one of which he called the day of ſorrow, and the 

other the day of gladneſs. All who met him on the former 


* 


day, he cauſed to be ſlain, and their blood ſprinkled on the 
monument: but thoſe who met him on the other day, were 
diſmiſſed in fafety with magnificent preſents. An Arab who 
had formerly entertained him when fatigued with hunting, 
happened to meet him on one of the unfortunate days. The 
king was greatly perplexed, and, ſcrupling to put him to 
daeeath againſt the laws of hoſpitality, which the Arabs reli- 
\..-.: ..., . Slouſly obſerve, gave him a year's reſpite, and ſent him home 
©, "with rich gifts, another perſon having offered himſelf as 
522! pany *Firery for his return. When the laſt day of the term came, 
+ and the Arab did not appear, the king, not at all diſpleaſed 
tts fave his hoſt's life, ordered the ſurety to be brought out to 
execution; but the Arab in the mean time appearing, the 
© King was ſurpriſed at his generoſity, and aſked him his mo- 
tive for offering himſelf to certain death. He anſwered, that 
he had been taught to act in that manner by the religion 
Which he profeſled ; and 4 Nooman 8 what reli- 
2 that was, he anſwered, the Chriſtian. The king then 
deſiring the doctrines of religion to be explained to him, was 
baptized, together with all his ſubjects; and not only par- 
doned the man, but aboliſhed his barbarous cuſtom. 


his prince, however, was not the firſt king of Hira who 


profeſſed himſelf 2 convert to the Chriſtian religion; his 

. grandfather, A Mondor, the ſon of Amriol Kats, having em- 

braced the Chriſtian faith, had built large churches in his 

capital. 4! Noanan, after a reign of twenty-two years, was 

Hain by Kheſru Parwiz, when Ayas, the Tayite, aſcended the 

. throne. Ayas, during whoſe reign Mohammed's miſſion com- 

. menced, was ſucceeded by Zadawath, the ſon of Maban. 

Upon the death of. Zadawaih, A! Mondar, the ſon of the 

late Al Nooman, governed Hira, till that kingdom was con- 
Aauered by the arms of Khaled Ebn al Wald. 8 

Theking- _ The kingdom of Ghaſſan was founded about the ſame time 

dom of with that of Hira, after the inundation of A Arem, or Saba, 

Gbaſſan. above-mentioned. This kingdom, which lay in Syria Dama- 

ſcena, near a river called Ghaſſan, was founded by the tribe 

of Axd, who drove from thence another tribe of Arabs then 

in poſſeſſion of the country. The tribe of 4zd maintained 


ſixteen years. Some think they were named Ghaſſan before 
their migration, and that they were the ſame with the Caſa- 
. nite. of Ptolemy. * Tt of their kings were named Hareth, 
; Which the Greeks and Latins wrote Aretas; and one of them 
it was whole governor ordered the gates of Damaſcus to be 
watched to take St. Paul. Our readers may find in Dr. Po- 
cock a liſt of the kings of Ghaſſau, of whom ſcarce any thin 
is mentioned but their names. , Zabglah, the thirty- firſt and 
22 5 l F art 


. themſelves in Ghaſſan, according to Abulfeda, fix hundred and 
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OF THE WORLD. 
laſt of the kings of Ghaſſan, profeſſed Mohammediſm on the 
reat ſucceſſes of the Arabs in Syria under the kalif Omar 
but receiving afterwards a diſguſt from him, he returned to 
his former faith, and retired to Conſtantinopls &. | 


Me mentioned above, that Forham, the ſon of Kahtan, Theking - 
founded the kingdom of Hejaz, where princes of his line dom of 
reigned till the time of Iſomael, who married the daughter of Hax. 


Hodad, one of thoſe princes. According to ſome authors, 
Kidar, one of Ihmae['s ſons, had the crown reſigned to him 
by his uncles the Jorhamites but others ſay, that the de- 
ſcendants of Iſhmael expelled that tribe, who retiring to Jo- 
hainah, were,- after various fortune, at laſt all- 9 by 
an inundation. The names of the thirteen kings of the race 
of Jorham may be found in Dr. Pocock. Kidar, the ſon of 
Ihmael, makes the fourteenth prince. After the expulſion of 
the Jorhamites, the government of Hejax ſeems to have been 


divided among the heads of the tribes almoſt in the ſame man- 


ner as the Arabs of the Deſert are governed at this day. The 
tribe of Khozaah, . deſcended from Cahlan, fled into the king- 
dom of Hejaz after the inundation'of Saba, and ſettling*in 
a valley near Mecca, founded an ariftocracy, aſſuming to 
themſelves both the government of the city of Mecca and the 


cuſtody of the Caaba, or chief temple. They continued ma- 


ſters of the city and territory of Mecca, as well as preſidents 
of the Caaba for ſeveral ages, till, at length, Abu Gabſban, a 
weak and ſilly man, in a drunken humour, ſold the keys and 
cuſtody of the Caaba to Koſa, of the tribe of Koreiſb, for a 
bottle of wine. The tribe of Khozaab, endeavouring after- 
wards to give ſome diſturbance to that of Koreiſb, in the 
poſſeſſion of what Co/a had purchaſed, the latter from thence 
took an opportnity of diveſting the former of the civil go- 


vernment of Mecca. 


_ Beſides the kingdoms already mentioned, there were ſome 
other tribes which, in latter times, had princes of their own; 
and formed ſtates of leſſer note. | 7 LY 

We ſhall conclude this hiſtory of the Arabs with a The 


ſhort account of their principal tranſactions with the Egypti- rabs never 

ans, Perſians, Greeks and Romans, extracted from the moft entirely 

0 e reduced 
iodorus Siculus relates, that 'Seſoftris,: or Seſac, according by the 

to 1 and Sir Jſaat Newton, ſubdued Arabia in his fa“ Egyptia 


* 


1 writers of the two laſt nations. 


ther's life-time, However, from the ſame author, it appears; 
that the Arabs were never thoroughly ſubjugated; for he tells 
us that Szac himſelf was obliged to draw a line from Heliopo. 
lis to Peluſium, in order to ſecure Egypt from the incurſions of 
the Arabs and Syrians. Seſae, though” he had 4 fleet of four 


* 
e . 
- - 
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| hundred ſall upon the Red Sea, ſeems, from Diodorys, never 
to have traverſed Arabia Felix ; but only to have coaſted it 
or ſeized upon ſome of its maritime provinces in his voyage 
to India. As the word Arabia, in the Greek and Latin au- 
thors, ſometimes denqtes only Arabia Deſerta, at other times 
Arabia Petræa; and ſometimes Arabia Felix, or a part of that 
country; it cannot be inferred from them that the whole pe- 
ninſula of the Arabs ever was in a ſtate of ſervitude to the 
nor by The 4fpriavs, Medes, and Perſians, likewiſe could never 
the I- get any conſiderable footing among the 4rabs. The Perſian 
rians, monarchs indeed were ſo far reſpected by them as to have an 
Medes, and annual preſent of frankincenſe ; yet they could neyer make 
Perfiaus, them tributary, and were ſo far from being their maſters, 
| that Cambyſes, on his expedition againſt Egypt, was obliged 
to aſk their leave to paſs through their territories +. 8 
Notwithſtanding the exorbitant power of Alexander the 
Great, the Arabian had fo little apprehenſion of him, that 
they alone, of all the neighbouring nations, ſent no ambaſla- 
dors to him either firſt or laſt. He therefore formed a reſolu- 
tion of invading Arabia, but was cut off by death before he 
began that enterprize. We have formerly related the unſuc- 
ce ul 8 Antigonus againſt the Nabathgan Arabs, 
Only 2 As for the Romans, they never conquered any part of Ara- 
few of bia, ſo called. The me they did. was to make ſome tribes 
their tributary. to them, as one commanded by Sampſiceramus, or 
tribes re- Shams Alkeram, who reigned- at Hems, or Emeja, ſubmitted 
duced by to Pampey. Theſe people, according to Strabe, were more 
the Ro- civilized, and lived under a better form of government than 
mant. the other Arab. VV 
. As Syria, while under the Romans, was frequently invaded 
by the Arabs, in conſequence of thoſe incurſions they drew 
upon themſelves the Reman arms. Pompey, as we learn from 
Plutarch, obliged one Aretas, an Arab prince, whoſe domini- 
ons bordered upon Syria and Meſopotamia, to ſubmit to him 
and receive a Roman geiſon. The ſame general, by his 
7 | Heutenant Aframus, likewiſe ſubdued the Arabs who dwelt 
about Mount Amanus © after which the king of the Arabs re- 
-.: .; ding in Patra ſubmitted himſelf by detter to him, but that 
., + .* Pompey ever poſſaſſed himſelf af that ſtiong. hold, does not ap- 
Near. A few years after HAglarus, or, according to others, 
SHionnes qmalrab emir, e ꝓhylarch, miſled and deluded 
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None of the Romans ever penetrated ſo far into Arabia as The ex- 


Alius Gallus, or Alius Largus, according to Dio, in the pedition 
reign of — Gallus, after traverſing vaſt deſerts, came of Ælius 
A 


within two | 
ſpices grow. Inſtead of marching by land through the terri- 


tories of the Nabatheans, he followed the treacherous advice 
of Syllæus, who conducted him the worſt way, along the dan- 


gerous coaſt of the Red Sca; where, on account of the many 


rocks and ſhelves, he was fifteen days in his paſſage and lo 
many of his ſhips. Soon after his arrival at Leucocome, a 
maritime city of the Nabatheans, a ſtrange diſtemper, that 
chiefly affected the mouth and thighs of the patient, made 
great havock in his army; which obliged him to remain in- 
active many months in that neighbourhood. _ 

This diſtemper, Dio ſays, firſt ſeized the head, where if it 
ſettled it proved mortal; but, if the humour occaſioning it 
retired into the thighs, the patient recovered. | pls 
Gallus, early in the ſpring, advanced to the frontiers of 
Hira, where he met with a moſt kind reception from Al Ha- 
reth, or, as Strabo names him, Aretas, After a ſhort ſtay 
there, he advanced, and defeated a numerous body of Arabs, 
who met him upon the banks of a river with an intention to 
diſpute his paſſage. He then made himſelf maſter of ſeveral 
conſiderable places, and penetrated as far as Marſyabæ, a city 
of the Rhamanites, which he beſieged ineffectually. His men, 
in the mean time, being carried off daily in great. numbers, 
by various diſtempers, he returned into the country of the 

a 


batheans, after a march of ſixty days, and embarking his 


troops at Negra, ſailed over to Myos Hormus, on the Egyptian 
fide ; from whence he led back the poor remains of his army 
to Alexandria, haying ſpent two years in the unfortunate ex- 
pedition. | | 


conqueſt. o 


s journey of th&ſe parts of Arabia where the Gallus. 


Little mention is made of Arabia from this time till the The em- 
reign of gr ops when Aulus Cornelius Palma made an entire perorTra- 
Arabia Petrea, according to Dio. The ſame jan forced 


author and Arrian, Eutropius and Lucian, intimate that Tra- to retire 


jan conquered Arabia Felix; which ſeems. confirmed by ſome out of 


medals coined after the fourteenth year of his reign ; and, Arabia, 


that he meditated the conqueſt of India but, that this was 

oſs flattery, appears from the reception the Hagarenes gave 

im when he marched againſt them, about fix years after the 
period above-mentian 7 Trajan receiving intelligence that 
the Hagarencs had declared war. againſt him, marched from 
Cteſiphon into their territories, and laid ſiege to their capital 
city, which was ſituated upon an high and ſteep mountain in 


a barren country, The Ramans made a breach in the wall, 


but nevertheleſs could not feduce the place. They were re- 
pulſed by the numerous gariſon; and likewiſe by ſtorms of 
wind, rain, and hail, and, by dreadful flaſhes of lightning. 


* - 


They were alſo dazzled and affrighted by apparitions of rain- 


C4 bows, 
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diſorders on the frontiers of Egypt, Paleſtine, Phenicia, and 
Syria ; but ſoon retired of their own- accord, | 

About forty- one years after, Alamundarus, or Al: Mondar, 
aſſiſted the Perſians with a numerous army againſt the empe- 


100 bows, and infeſted in their camp by ſwarms of flies; ſo that 1 
(hi they were obliged to raiſe the ſiege and retire*. _ -_ 40 
i About eighty years after, the emperor Severus: beſieged a 
Ml Atræ, the capital of the Arabs, bordering on Syria, not — 0 
"WM able to bear, that, of all nations, the Hagarenes only-ſhould n 
5 ſtand out ſtill againſt the Romans. Though he puſhed on the a; 
Ul ſiege with vigour, yet, in the end, he was obliged! to-with- ] 
Ri | draw with great precipitation. From this time, to the birth al 
Wit A ſhort of Mohammed, few particulars of moment are related of the ſt 
14 account of Arabs in general, or of the Saracens, the moſt noted people of ti 
4 the Arabs them. he Saracens, however, we are told, ravaged Meſo- 3 
ll: till the p2tamia in the time of the emperor Conſlantius, and joined the 
Il | time of Perſians againſt Julian. 'Mavia, queen of the- Saracens, ſent 
aff AMoham- a body of her troops to-the aſſiſtance of the Romans againſt ce 
* med, the Goths, who forced thoſe barbarians to retire from before 
th 4 Conflantinople, which metropolis they had beſteged: The 
h Saracens, about the year of the Chriſtian æra, committed Fa 


in ror Thęogoſius; but the greateſt part of his men being ſeized 7 
[i with apannic, threw themſelves headlong · into the £iphra- #1 
1 . Dep, one hundred thouſand of them are ſaid to have pe- 
Ii! 60 | 1 | > | | 4 , | 
|| It appears from Procopius, that, in the beginning. of the 
1 ſixth century, a prince of the Mondar family ravaged all the 
10 territories of the Romans from the confines of Egypt to the 4 
1 borders of Haſopotamia, killing vaſt numbers of their ſubjects: $ 
I and exacting immenſe ſums for the ranſom of others taken- 1 
WAR. priſoners. None of the Reman generals, nor any of the Arab. t | 
[1 ö hylarchs in their intereſt, could ever make head againſt: bo” 
wit 774 He, in conjunction with Azarethes, the Perſian gene- pl 
| 1 ral, defeated the renowned Beliſarius, and ſcattered terror 7 
1 | where-ever he came. | - | 
1 | The Jets, though an inconſiderable and deſpiſed people in * 
4 other parts of the world, after their diſperſion, were very | 
|." powerful in Arabia, where they brought over ſeveral tribes 57 
14 to their religion. The Jes of Hamar, we are told, not th 
wg far from the time of Dhu Nqowas, above-mentioned, chal- 75 
Wd. lenged ſome neighbouring Chriſtians to a public diſputation, «_ 
1s which was held in the open air three days, before the king ey 
#14 and his nobility, and the people. On the third day, the 3 


Feroiſh diſputant demanded. that JESUS of | Nazareth, if he — 


were really living and it Heaven, and could hear the pray: iN Of 

ers of his worſhippers, fhould appear from Heaven in their cy 
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ſigkt, and they would:then believe on him; whereupon, af- 
ter a terrible ſtorm of thunder and lightning, IESsus CHRIS 
appeared in the air, ſurrounded witli rays of glory, walking 
on a- purple cloud} having a ſword in his hand, and an ineſti- 
mable diadem on his head, and ſpake theſe words, Behold I 
appear to you in your ſight, I who was crucified by your fathers. 
The eloud then receiving him from their fight, the Chriſti- 
ans cried out, Lord have. mercy upon us; but the Jews were 
earn re blind; and recovered not till they were all bap- 
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The Hiſory of the Arabs, from the time, of Mahomet,, or 
Mohamed the Impoſtor, and founder of the Arabian 
or Saracen Empire, from the year 378, to the year 


2 


the deſigns of the Impoſtor Mahomet. The Chriſtian religion 
was, at that time, ſo defaced by ſchiſm and ae in many 
places, that a virtuous paganiſm was far more eligible. Vaſt 
tracts of the interior parts of Ala were inhabited by idolaters. 
The Jews, the moſt unſociable and unamiable of all people, 
were there very numerous; and the Arabs, amongſt whom 
that impoſtor aroſe, profeſſed a religion, of which the 
ground-work was Paganiſm, but deformed by the abſurdities 
of Judaiſm, and of degenerated Chriſtianity, - Nor were ęither 
the civil or military virtues of the times of ſuperior eee 8 
the eaſtern empire declining in point of power, and the weſt- 
ern being over- run by barbariſm and ſuperſtition. 
Such was the general ſtate of affairs in Europe. and in Aſia 


in the year of Ci 578, when, on the twenty: ſecond day Birth of 
of ane Mabomet, or, a5 he is cilled b the; Arakiaw wri- Matonct 


ters, :Mahanpned, the legiſlator: -ofi a ne empire, and the 
founder of a new religion, was born at Mecca, a city afi 
Arabia: bI&rwas) according-tovthe-hiftorians; of his on 
times and country; linen — — — had? 
for ſome time he[d>the; principality of Mrcu zu which fecms; 


idolatrous 


bo have confiſted chief in che poſleſhan/-of! tbe Cala, an, 


H E ſtate of religion in Eurepe, Afia, and other parts: General 
of the then known world was extremely favourable to reflection. 


idolatrous temple, which was held in high veneration amongſt 
the Arabians. The name of Mahomet's father was Abdallah, 
the moſt beautiful perſonage amongſt his countrymen ; and 
his mother's name was Amena, who was equally. diſtinguiſh- 
ed, both for beauty and virtue. But, in order to give the 
reader a clear idea of the hiſtory of this wonderful impoſtor, 
it is neceſſary to premiſe ſomewhat. concerning the general 
| character of his country and countrymen. © _ 
Character The neighbourhood of Mecca, where Mahomet was born, 
of his was a barren, thirſty, foil ; but the few fruits and vegetables 
country it produced were exquilite in their kinds. The inhabitants 
and coun- appear to have been totally ignorant of agriculture, and lived 
trymen. incredibly temperate -and- abſtemious; ſeldom taſting animal 
food, and almoſt utter ſtrangers to all the luxuries of life, 
They ſeem, however, to have practiſed certain manufactures, 
which they exported upon camels in caravans, or large com- 
panies, and. battered with, or ſold to, the neighbouring peo- 
ple. Being thus blefſed with temperance, the ſmalleſt de- 
gree of afluence made them happy. They appear to have 
een naturally humane and hoſpitable; and the dryneſs of 
their ſoil, Aa ſalubrity of their air, undoubtedly contributed 
to that quickneſs of apprehenſion, and ſtrength of imagina- 
tion; for which the 4rabs have been always diſtinguiſhed. 
They ſeem to have been rather laborious than induſtrious ; 
and to have toiled hard. for a very ſcanty living, without ap- 
plying to thoſe arts which might have improved either the 
foil, or the genius, of their country. Their manners were 
ſimple and ſincere, which made it the eaſier to practice upon 
their underſtanding. Fond by diſpoſition of whatever was 
'marvellous, they were exceſſively credulous, though: ſome 
amongſt them were poſſeſſed of ſound judgments, as well as 
lively: talents. They were void of ambition, and conſe- 
quently not fond of enterprize ; though no people were, ei- 
ther by nature or habit, as afterwards appeared, better fit- 
ted for it. This, in a great meaſure, was owing to their ex- 
ceſſi ve love of 2 poetry, and all kinds of ideal 
entertainments. Their figures of ſpeech were frequently 
bold and beautiful; even their common diſcourſe was full of 
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ſentiment,” and every man amongſt them was naturally a th 
poet. But thoſe virtues were often carried into. extremes; cc 
for they were ſuperſtitious to the greateſt degree. The men tr 
of learning amongſt them ſeem to have been well verſed in n1 


the hiſtory of the Old Teſtament,” and the traditions of the ar 
Jews; and they profeſſed a regard for the Chriſtian Mefpah. ve 


Hut the truth is, that, divided às they were into numèrous da 
tribes or families, every ſept had a religion peculmr, to or 
Miel ie n nth 38s ie e nog wor g Jo 1b al: 

Of thoſe ſepts that from which diahomat deſcended, which, a 
fron the moſt eminent of his anceſtors; was ſometimes called li 


that-of Hafhm, was the moſt conſiderable; being princes of 
the K:reib; for ſo the inhabitants of Mecca were denominated, in 
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Abdalla, the father of Mahomet, died young, and left his wife 
hes Jotalleb. This ve- 


Voung Mahomet was ſent to the deſart to be nurſed: While 
he was there, he had ſome fits of the falling ſickneſs, which 
he and his followers afterwards pretended to have been a ſu- 
pernatural impulſe; but his nurſe Halima was ſo much 
frightened with the diſeaſe, that ſhe carried the young pro- 
phet home to his mother Amena, with whom he lived till he 
was ſix years of age, in a town fituated between Mecca and 


Medina, and there ſhe died. Upon her death, 2 Maho- and pu- 


met was taken care of by his grandfather Matall 
pears to have diſcovered in him the ſeeds of future greatneſs. He 
treated his grandſon with great affection during: his own life- 
time, and when he died, which happened in the roth year 
of his age, two years after the death of Anema, he bequeathed 
the care of Mahomet to his eldeſt ſon Abu Taleb, who ſuc- 
cede him in the principality, or rather chieftainſhip, of the 

oreiſb. | | | 

Though Alu Talel was a man, not only of great conſe- 
quence, but of great underſtanding and virtue, yet it does 
not appear that he gave his nephew a very liberal education; 
for it is certain he could not write, or, at leaſt, that he pre- 
tended he could not. As the practice of commerce in Arabia 
was common to their greateſt princes, and carried on in a very 
ſimple, though laborious, manner, Abu Taleb inſtructed the 
young prophet in his own buſineſs, and was extremely care- 
ful of him. pg ns 


The truth is, when Mahomet came to be about twelve or Character 
thirteen years of age, he diſcovered every ſymptom that of Maho- 
could indicate his becoming, ſome time or other, a moſt ex- met in his 
traordinary perſonage. To prodigious acuteneſs, and inſi- youth. 


nuating manners, were joined in him, a moſt beautiful face 
and perſon ; and there was ſomething ſo ſublime in his con- 


verſation, that his uncle ſeems early to have laid the founn 
dation of his future inſpiration. For having occaſion to ge Meets 
on a trading journey into Syria, he took the young prophet with Ser- 
along with him, and introduced him to the acquaintanoe ioß gius the 
a Neſtorian monk, thought to be the famous Sergius, who Monk. 


lived in a monaſtery at Baſra, a city of Syria Damaſcena. +!) 
It is to this day a ſecret in what manner the ſcheme of 
jmpoſture was laid; but it is more than probable, that the 
, Bo ne or 7 bs ' Eontriver 


eb, who ap- pilage. 


of the whole was this Ne/for:an monk, called by his country. 

men Boleira. It is. ſtill harder to ſay, with what views: and 

motives ſo difficult and dangerous a ſcheme was planned and 
executed; but it is certain, that Abu T aleb, upon his return 

to Mecca with his nephew, pretended that the monk had diſ- 

The ſeal covered in Mabomet the ſeal of prophecy, which conſiſted in 
of pro- a kind off wen; or protuberance of fleth, growing between 
phecy. his aoulders; and that he had predicted:his nephew's future 
miſſion by an impulſe. of divinity. Mahomet's: perſon and 
manners; which, as he grew. up, became more and more 
beautiful and dignified, were well fitted to ſecond thoſe ex- 
traordinary pretenſions; and the ſincerity. and candour he 
diſcovered in all this words and actions were ſuch, as gained 

him, amongſt his countrymen; the epithet of he Faithful. 

He makes Between the fourteenth and the twentieth year of his age, 
his firſt he gave ſignal proofs of his courage and conduct in war, by 2 
campaign campaign which he made, under his uncle Abu Taleb, againſt 
under his the tri bes of Heran and Hawazan, which terminated: favour- 
ably for the Noreiſti. * | 4 

_ - Notwithſtanding Mabumet's occupations of war and com- 

meree,; it is probable he was: {till improving in the arts of 
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_ impaſture;. and aſſiſted im all his ſchemes by the artful monk. 


ut knowing under what diſadvantages he lay, through 
the-narrowneſs of his circumſtances, he procured his uncle 
Abu Taleb to recommend him to Khadijah, a'widow of great 
: uality and fortune, as her factor, or. ſteward of her eſtate. 
Marries e Chriſtian writers pretend he was the keeper of her ca- 
Kadljab. mels. Both might be true, the ſimple manners of the age 
and country admitting both duties to be diſcharged by the 

ſame perſon. Be this as it will, it is certain that Mahomet, 
by his addreſs, care, and integrity, won the eſteem of the 

noble widow, who likewiſe was of the tribe of Korriſb, and 
ſhe ſent: him: to manage ſome affairs for her in Syria. . 

now near twenty- five years of age, it can hardly be doubte 
but this journey was extremely agreeable to him, as it gave 

him a new opportunity of having an interview with Boheira, 

or Sergius the monk. This ſeems to be the more probable, 
as we perceive that during this journey he found means to 

make a proſelyte of one Maiſara, a fellow-ſervant of his own, 

7 _ who:went: with him into Syria, and who, upon his return 
to Mecca, ſwore to his miſtreſs, that he ſaw her factor ſha- 

ded: from the rays: of the ſun by the wings of two angels, 

who hovered over him. ; | 1 
Reflection Perhaps there was no occaſion for this miracle to. influence 
c %ꝗ ν,,ð,ẽn paſt the bloom of life, in favour of one of the 
e Hie baggdomeftiand moſt inſinuating men in the world, who had 
v1 2:1, dathorappartunities of attending her. In fact, upon Ma- 
A ao fab? Kretumm from Syria; fhe made him her third huſband, 
having bern twice matried before) when ſhe was about 
Yforemqitars-of agr. | | 
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By this marriage Mahomet found. himſelf in flouriſhing and Mahomer 


* 


try. reſpectable circumſtances, and was at leiſure to meditate on riſes in the 
and the great deſigns he had in view. All authors who have world. 
and wrote. his hiſtory, or any thing concerning him or his reli- 
urn gion, ſeem to have been either too favourable, or too ſevere, 
diſ- with regard to his character. Without ſome degree of real 
in enthuſiaſm, and indeed ſelf- conviction of his having a divine 
een miſſion, it is next to impoſſible he could have conceived, and 
ure perſevered under, the difficulties he had to encounter; 
and for nothing at firſt could be more unpromiſing than his under- 
ore taking was. On the other hand, the many abſurdities, the 
ex- ſhiftings, and the incongruities, both of his doctrine and 
he comune. diſcovered the ſtreights to which he was reduced, 
ned to keep it from deteſtation, and to diſguiſe the palpable in- 
ful. conſiſtencies into which it ran him. ee a 
ge, To ſave appearances, he thought upon the beſt, but per- His diſ- 
7 4 haps the boldeſt, expedient that ever entered into the head of courage- 


nft man, which was that of a — or rather an occaſional, ments and 

ur- revelation. He was no ſtranger to his own .conſtitution, dactrine. 
which was remarkably voluptuous and ſenſual, eſpecialli | 

m- with regard to women; and he afterwards ſaid, That he 

of could not execute the ſcheme he had in view without ſpilling .. 

ik; an ocean of blood, and being guilty of the .moſt ſhocking 

gh inhumanities. He likewiſe knew that no general ſyſtem of 

cle religion or morality would be received amongft his country- 


-at men, if the principles of it ſhould maintain or authorize 
te. ſuch practices, and therefore he very wiſely reſolved, that 
a- his doctrine, as orally delivered, ſhould contain general pro- 
ge feſſions of religion and virtue; but whenever he was reduced 
he to the neceſſity of violating either, in a flagrant manner, he 
et, reſolved to have a ſentence, or chapter, .dehvered to him 


he from Go, to juſtify his action. 


nd Thus, in fact, whatever may be ſaid to the contrary, the The Ko- 
s Koran, or the goſpel of Mabomet, is no other than a collec- ran, what. 
e tion of impious unintelligible ſcraps, heightened with the 
ve poetry ſo much in vogue amongſt the Arabs, and ſometimes, 
a, but ſeldom, interſperſed with ſentiments of true piety, or 
e, maxims of ſolid virtue. This is what authors of the. molt 


to ſenſible learning, and true diſcernment, ſeem to be agreed in. 
n, Such writers of reputation as think moſt favourably of Ma- 
rn homet are they who, by their intenſe application to his lan- 
a- guage and doctrine, have conceived an unreaſonable, though 


8, natural, prepoſſeſſion in favour of both. But no art nor 

| learning can explain away, or recommend abſurdities, that 
de are obvious to any man even of common ſenſe. | | 

ie MHabhomet, on the other hand, had infinite advantages from His ad- 
id the ſituation of things when he begun his miſſion. The nu- vantages 
7= merous ſects of religion amongſt the Arabs themſelves, the and en- 
J, degeneracy of the Ehriſtians, and the jargon of the Jews, courage- 
It ſeem to have convinced. Mahomet, and thoſe who were in the ments. 
1 ſecret, that it was practicable to ſtrike out a religian om 
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poſed of all three, but rendered palatable 1 it with 
voluptuouſneſs and ſenſuality; and by this laſt expedient he 

chiefly ſucceeded ; for the doctrine of predeſtination, to 

which mahy attribute his ſucceſs, is not peculiar - to this 

| cena ore 
His pre- © He began his miſſion with the plauſible pretext of reſtoring 
tended re- the religion of Adani, Noah, Abraham, Moſes; and even the 
ligion. true religion of Ze/us ; all which, he ſaid, had been corrupted 
; by their followers, and was founded in acknowledging the 
Ilamiſm. unity of God, and which he termed 7 5 65 This ſyſtem 
ſeems to have been maturely digeſted by him; for he was 

forty years of age before he began actually to put it into ex- 

ecution, and then, the better to effect it; hie retired; with his 

wife Khadijah-and his family, to a cave in Mount Hara, near 

I Mecca. It appears that, before this time, he had retired ſe- 
+ - - veral times to this cave; but he now pretended to his wife, 
that the angel Gabriel had appeared to him, and informed 
bim that he was appointed to be the apoſtle. of Gop, with 
He con- many other ſupernatural circumſtances. Khadijah readily 
verts his believed it, and ſwore, by him who had her foul in his hands; 
wife, her that he was deſtined to be the prophet of the Arabian na- 
uncle, and tion; and thus ſhe became the firſt convert to Iflamiſm. 
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great DOE. or coufin, Farala; who was by profeſſion a Chriſtian, but 

and influ- underſtood the Hebreto, and he came readily into her ſenti- 

ence in ments, with this addition, that Mahomet's viſion had been 

the ſtate. foretold by Moſes. MWarata bejng a man of great note at Mecca, 

encouraged Mabomet to proceed; and he ſoon made a proſe- 

lyte of his favourite ſervant Zeid, whom, upon his converſion, 

he manumitted or made free; a practice that has ever ſince 

been obſerved by his followers. Ali, the ſon of his uncle 

Abu Taleb, was his next convert, though it appears he was 

not then above ten years of age; and then he converted the 

famous Abubeker, a man of great weight, and his ſucceſſor 

in the government. Their examples were followed by Oth- 

zan, Abu Obeida, and other perſons of chief credit and influ- 

ence in the ſtate, who embraced Iſlamiſm merely through 

the authority and the great opinion they had of Abubeter, 

who, for the important ſervices he did to Mahomet, was af- 

terwards dignified, by that impoſtor, with the appellation of 
JJ 5907 Yo 0 PT FIR outs 

He opens For fome time theſe converſions were carried on in a 

dis miſſion cautious private manner, as Mohamet knew that his new 

to his doctrine was by no means agreeable to the bulk of his coun- 

tribe, trymen. At laſt, however, relying upon the vaſt credit and 

influence of Abubeker, and his other friends, Mabomet gave a 

general invitation, to a'feaſt, to the numerous deſcendants of 

his grandfather Motalleb, to whom he declared himſelf to be 

the prophet of Gop, demanding, at the ſame time, ho 

amongſt them was willing to become his wazir, or what we 

call vizier, which originally ſignified no other than a porter, 

e | Or 
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' others of She immediately communicated her converſion to her uncle; | 


Gabriel, We ſhall not detain, or rather nauſeate, the rea 


- T9 MI TRE WERE. © * 
6t 4 meſſenger, but is ſince become a word of great dignity. © 
This declaration and queſtion was not reliſhed ſo well as he 
expected; for none accepted the offer of the vizirſhip but 
young Ali, who ſtarting up, declared he would beat out the who ridi- 
teeth, pluck out the eyes, rip open the bellies, and cut off cule him. 
the legs of all who ſhould dare to oppoſe the prophet of 
Gon To. eee | : "i 
Thus impiouſly-was this new miffion manifeſted; and up- He makes 
on the ſame bloody principles it has prevailed. Mabomet Ali his 
embraced his new vizter, and adopted him for ſuch; but Vier. 
the reſt of 5 company turned the whole into ridicule, and 
jeered Au Taleb as being now bound to obey his own fon. 
The reader is here to remark, that Mabomet in his act of 
adoption, declared Ali to be not only his vizier, but his ka- 
liph, or fucceffor. That dignity; however, deſcended upon Original 
bubeker, Omar, and Othman, before it came to Ali, who un- of the dif- 
ueſtionably had the preferable right to it. This injury ference 
Joh to Ali was reſented by the Pie Rs after they came to between 
be: Mahometans, fo warmly, that it produced an irrecon- the Per/- 
cilable ſchiſm, which continues to this day between them an, and 
and the Turks, who acknowledged the authority of Abubeker Turks. 
a, , ey. RS e CT 
After this adoption, Mahomet commenced public preacher 
in favour of his own miffion. This ſeems to be the ſtrongeſt Mabomet 
proof we have that his brain was over-heated, and that he preaches. 
was under a ſelf-deluſion; for though the novelty of the 
thing brought many of his countrymen to hear him, yet 
when he was incautious enough to upbraid them with infi- 
delity, idolatry, and other crimes, he hazarded his life from He is in 
their reſentment, and he was ſaved only by the great power danger for 
of his uncle Abu Taleb. This Arabian ſeems to have had the ſame, 
too ſound a judgment to follow his nephew implicitly, and 
whatever prepoſſeſſions he might have for him in the be in- 
ning, it is certain, that when he ſaw the unpromiſing ſtate 
of his miſſion, he would have perſuaded him to have deſiſted. 


But Mahomet, in the ſtile of a true Arab, declared he would His reſo- 


not deſiſt, though his opponents ſhould place the ſun againſt lution. 
him on his right hand, and the moon on his left. This de- 
claration, joined to the wonderful perſeverance: of his inten- 
tion, and: the great affection which Abu Thaleb bore him, 
operated ſo ſtrongly upon the uncle, that he declared him- 
ſelf ready to defend him againſt all his enemies: but he 
found this a matter of vaſt difficulty. . 

Mahomet, in all appearance of hiſtory, continued to be vi- His pre- 
ſited by frequent fits of the falling ſickneſs, which he had tences un- 
the art of improving to his own purpoſes, by pretending that der the 
while he was under thoſe fits, he was viſited by the angel falling 


er ſicknets, 


with a repetition of all the ſhocking extravagancies which 
he ated and uttered to his followers upon ſuch occafions, 
It is ſufficieat to ſay, that Mabamet met with ſo much op- 
1 | | poſition, 
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His de- poſition, that, in a fit .of deſpair, he had fome. thoughts of 
ſpair. putting an end to his own life, by Ae him $54 9 0 2 
precipice ;z when he pretended 1157 Gabriel, whoſe 
erſon and dreſs he very particularly deſcribed, interpoſed, 
9 aluting him by the appellation - of the Apoſtle of Gov. Aſter 
this, he re-commenced the operations of his miſſion with 
SE than' 4/7 He ao 3 wo pwr 6x be 
| the pleni tentiary 0 ay anditnat.,.as lu re- 
| 24 ve. ceived. fall p ower _— the Almighty ; and he called upon 
greſs. Every one to follow him in ſuch 4 rain of authority and 
N Wat it became irre iſtible with man ns „Who. Sue 
embraced. his doctrine. Though is; uncle Au 
Al conti t to ſupport. him, as having. the moſt * 
fection for his perſon, which he ſaw to be in imminent danger 
fo his enemies amongſt the 2 yet he appears to have | 
d very rale faith in his 2 hew's connections with the 
divinity; for, aqcording to the beſt accounts, he never gpen- 
48 protelea Bis bel . in a ad 60 (prophet of Gon. It is | 
oſſible, that in this ht be influence, not 
his indifference towards: — ort of, N but 
b olitical motives, ſince, b 8 himſeſf a ſectary 
af fi nephew, he retained 9 e greater authority among the 
+" 10 weit Was the more enabled to do him ſervice. | 
The great ſpirit of the Korriſh, however, againſt Mubamet ſeemed | 
oppoſition to Tr in proportion to his ſucceſs, and they came at laſt | 
he meets to-a-:refolution to exterminate. him and his followers. All 
with; this time, Habomet was occaſionally dictating verſes, which | 
were aiterwards inſerted in the Koran, and which he pre- 
tended to receiye, immediately from KO Ny by-the 7 | 
tion of the angel Gabmel. His ſect now became pretty nu- 
merons. 3 were e Me s, called by Chriftian | 
EA 0 Flo fob Matzſulmen; and he had the art to adapt | 
his.effulions happily. to the genius and turn of his -coun- | 
trymen, that Omer, one of the moſt conſiderable men amongſt | 
the Loreiſb, became his convert. As to his own tribe, that 
of. the aſbamites, Chgugh they were in general far from | 
ccuntenancing his d oct Ben et OY 3 the attacks 
e is perſon „ Jabl, à man of | 
great family among the Noneiſb fe bang bee greſs inſult 
to Mahomet, he was chaſtiſed for it by Hamza, the latter's 
uncle, who declared himſelf a Moſlem. This brought ON 
a kind of a civil war between Abu. FahPs family and the 
Haſbamites, which ended in favour of the latter. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, the Koreiſb in general were ſo fevere againſt 
His fol- Mahbomet 's fo lowers, that, according to the Moſlem authors, 
towers fly numbers of them fled to à neighbouring country, which, they 
to E:hio- call Ethiopia, and which FAB: overned by 2. Najaſhi, or 
gia king. It is certain, that about this time à very —— 
Chriſtianity. was profeſſed by this, prince — his ſubjects; 
and it is by no means improbable, that he might protect the 
Moflems, who were redsmanded by their countrymen; mo 
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with preſents, but without ſucceſs: Upon the return of the 
deputies to Mecca, the new reputation which Iſlamiſm ac- 
quired by being thus protected and favoured by a ſovereign 


N prone ed the converts to it to ſuch a degree, that the 


areiſh entered into a formal combination againſt the Ha- Aſſociati- 
ſhamites, in the name of Gon, and the inſtrument being duly on againſt 
executed, was depoſited in their Caaba, or holy temple. Mahomet. 
This aſſociation, which was levelled againſt all Haſbemites, 
and even ſuch as adhered to their old religion, created great 
commotions in the ſtate. But, though Au Taleb, who was 
at the head of the Haſbemites, continued to protect his ne- 
phew, yet the attacks upon Mahomet's life were ſo frequent 
and fo violent, both in public and private, that the prophet - 
was obliged at laſt to abſcond; and he retired with a few of Mahomet 
his followers to the houſe of one Orkam, upon the hill of abſconds. 
Safa, which was fituated to ſuch advantage, as to afford 
them a commodious ſhelter, at leaſt for ſome time. | 

In the mean while, the diſputes between the Haſbemites 
and the Koreiſb raged more violently than ever, and all com- 
munication between them was cut off. About the fifth year 
after the aſſociation already mentioned had been lodged in 
the Caaba, a place whoſe ſanity was ſuppoſed ſufficient to 
preſerve it without the precaution of locks or bolts, Maho- 
met gave a ſignal inſtance of his'addreſs and cunning. For 
being again perſecuted by the Kore//h, he was obliged to fly 
to a Caſtle belonging to his uncle Abu Taleb, where he was 
in a manner blockaded by his enemies. But he informed his Art of 
uncle, that God had ſent a worm, which had eat out every Ma homes 
word of the affociation againſt him, excepting the name of to break 
(70D alone. He ſpoke this, as he well might, with ſo much the aſſoci- 
confidence, that Abu Taleb, in a parley he had with the Lo- cjation a- 
reiſb, offered to deliver his nephew up to them, if the thing gainſt him 
8 not appear to be true; but inſiſted, that if it ſhauld, the 
eague ſhould be declared void. The Koreiſh accepted the 
terms, and the fact appeared to be as Mabomet had repre- 
fented it; upen which the aſſociation was annulled. 5 

Though this miracle was certainly the effect of colluſion, His fol- 
and, conſidering all circumſtances, very eaſily performed, lowers in- 


yet it gave a wonderful turn in favour of our prophet, and creaſe. 


is followers now increaſed more than ever. But ſoon after 
he had the misfortune to loſe the founder of his fortune, his 
E uncle Au Taleb. Some Moſlem authors pretend Death of 

e embraced Iſlamiſm before he died; but that ſeems to be his uncle 
doubtful. In the ſame year Mabomet loſt his wife Khadijah, Abu Tales 
upon whoſe wealth he had rifen to importance in the ſtate, and his 
and who was one of the firſt and moſt ſincere of his con- wife Kha- 
verts. Their deaths happened in the tenth year of Mabg- dij ab. 
met's miſſion, anſwering to the year of Chrift 619. Abu Ta- 
{cb died in the eightjeth year of his age, and Khadija in the 
ſixty-fift . Mos 2 | 
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Inſolence 


of the Ko- idolaters, had obtained ſome ſignal advantages over the Chriſ- 


reifh; 


* 
- 


Weakneſs 
of the 


- . Greek and 


Perſian 
empires. 


A GENERAL HISTORY 
About this time, the Perſians, who, like the Kores/h, were 


tians; which elated the Koreiſb ſo greatly, that it required 
more than Mahomet's effrontery to withſtand them. He pro- 


_ duced a new chapter of the Koran to prove that the Per/zans 


would foon, in their turn, be defeated ; which was no diffi- 
cult thing te foreſee, their empire being torne to pieces by 
civil diſtractions, and a barbarous effeminacy prevailing in 
their country. The Greeks were, indeed, equally degenerated; 
but they had, at this time, at their head, the emperor Hera- 
chus, a brave and-an active prince, though without abilities 
ſufficient to re-eſtabliſh the national virtues of his fubjects. 
In ſhort, the whole empire of the Eaſt, the Greet, as well as 
the e was ſo miſerably degenerated, that it muſt 
have fallen a prey to the firſt invader. Neither is it too bold 
a conjecture in us to ſay, that, even from the firſt exerciſe of 


Mahomet's miſſion, he had been planning out the adven- 


tages which he afterwards reaped from ſo favourable a conj. ac- 


ture. It could give neither ſatisfaction nor information to the 


Mahomet's 
prophe- 
cies. 


reader to mention the varions arts t which {ahomet was dri- 


ven after the death of Abu Taleb, and of his wife Khadijah, to 
ſupport his credit with his followers. It is here proper, how- 
ever, once for all, to remark. that our prophet was very frugal 


of his appeals to miracles; and the propheſies he uttered were 


ſo artful or ſo vague, that he was in no danger of any detec- 
tion on that head. If any thing like a miracle was alledged 
in his favour, it had its riſe from his: followers,” and reſted 
entirely on their credit. The Moflem authors, however, 


pretend that when the infidel Kore demanded a ſign from 
the prophet, the moon was cloven in two, and half of it va- 
niſhed: but we do not find, from ought preceding it, that 


this ſign was either promiſed by Malomet, or was any thing 

an accidental interpoſition of a cloud between part of the 
moon and the earth. 3 220 V 

The miracle, however, was of great uſe to Mabomet after 


it happened, and was honoured with a chapter in the Koran 
entitled, the Moon.“ But that this miracle was no other 


than as we repreſent it, appears pretty plainly from the Ko- 


ref receiving ſo little ſatisfaction from it, that, after this, 


He is 
obliged 
to retire, 


even ſome of the prophet's former friends joined with his ene- 
mies, and he was perſecuted to ſo violent degree, that he was 
obliged to retire to a place called Taye, about ſixty miles 
from MHecca, attended by none but his favourite fervant Zeid. 
He appears to have had ſome hopes of Marud and Habib, the 


heads of a conſiderable clan in thoſe parts; but: he was diſap- 


pointed: and, though he made a few very inconſiderable con- 


verts, yet he was ſnunned by every perſon of note; and the 


mob and ſlaves, riſing at laſt againſt him, turned him out of the 


town; ſo that he was obliged to go back to MAocc. Nor do 
we ſind that even Abbasy one of his uncles, who reſided at 


Aa . Taye 
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ye, intereſted himſelf in his favour, though that ſeems to 
have been the principal inducement of his retreat thither. 


Upon Mahomet's return to Mecca, we find him continuing He gains 
his preaching againſt idolatry with the fame vehemence as proſelytes. 


ever, but with lefs ſucceſs amongft his countrymen. Some 
of the neighbouring tribes,” however, were leſs prejudiced 
againſt him. They had come to Mocca in their pilgrimages to 
the Caaba; and many of the people of Medina, by the 


- Arabs called Yathreb, liſtened to his doctrine; and ſome of 


them became his converts. This will appear the leſs ſur- 
priſing when we reflect that thoſe converts, who were after- 
wards called Anſars, or Succourers, from the ſuccour they 
gave the prophet, were deeply tinged with Judaifm; and they 


were called *Fewrih tribes : but very poſſibly they knew little 


more of the 'Fewrfh diſpenſation than what juſt qualified them 
for becoming Moſlems. Be that as it will, it is certain that our 
prophet, having communicated fo much of the Koran as was 


then written, to the new converts, they were ſo well pleaſed 


with it, that they not only embraced his doctrine, but took 
an oath to perſevere in his religion. | rs 


The great ſucceſs he met with from this Few tribe, made He imi- 
our prophet endeayour to bring his ſyſtem to a nearer con- tates Mo- 
formity to the Moſaic diſpenſation ; ſo that he found it neceſ- /es, 


ſary, for once, to lay aſide the miniſtration of the angel Ga- 
briel, and, in imitation of Moſes, on Mount Sinai, to converſe 
with Gop face to face. This anſwered many purpoſes of 
impoſture. It raiſed his importance amongſt his real friends 
and believers, and gave weight and dignity to all that he. 
ſhould deliver thereafter : and this indeed appears to be the 
ſheet-anchor of all his revelation. Though the notion was 


equally bold and impious, yet the execution exceeds every 


abſurdity and extravagance that the wit of man ever deviſed 


or expreſſed. We are ſorry, becauſe of the important conſe- 


quences attending this pretended expedition to Heaven, that 
we cannot diſpenſe with giving the readers a few particulars * 
of it. 8 ; 45 


He pretended, that, while he was lying in the open air, His jour- 
the angel Gabriel plucked out his heart; and, having wrung ney with 
out of it the black-drop or ſeed of original fin, filled it with the angel 
wifdom and faith, and then reſtored it to its proper place. Gabriele 


This, perhaps, is the leaſt unſufferable of all our prophet's 
fictions, as it evidently has an alluſion to the Chriſtian doc- 
trme of regeneration and a new creature. This operation 
being performed, the angel brought our prophet a moſt beau- 


tifu] moniter, compoſed of the parts of a horſe, an aſs, and Deſcrip- 
a man, intitled the A Borack, or the Lightning, which was tion of 
to carry him to Heaven. Borack, however, who was endued 41 Boracł 


with ſpeech and reaſon, was very ſhy, notwithſtanding all the 
authority of Gabriel, to ſuffer the eee to get upon his 
back, till he promiſed to introduce him to paradiſe. He then 


mounted, and in the twinkling of an eye was carried to V 
3 vi 9 | rujalems 
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ruſalem, where, in the temple there, he was ſaluted by Abra- 

ham, Moſes, and Feſus, and went to prayers with them. The 

prophet then left behind him Borack, and was by Gabriel con- 

ducted up a ladder to the firſt heaven, to which he got admit- 

ance, as being the friend of Gop. This heaven, according 

to him, was all of pure filver, and ſerved as a kind of anti- 
chamber for angels who kept guard there againſt the devils, 

in ſtars that depended from the roof by golden maſley chains. 

Here he likewiſe ſaw father Adam, who complimented him 

with his being the beſt of his ſons and prophets. Amongit 

other angelical monſters which this heaven produced, our 

The cock prophet ſpeaks of a cock as white as ſnow, whoſe head 
of Mabo- touched the fecond heaven, though it was five hundred years 
met's hea- journey diſtant from the firſt. This cock, which we may 
Ven. call the herald of heaven, is of great ufe in the Mabometan 
doctrine. | | 

Alfter this ſample of our author's ſtages through heaven, we 

hope the reader will not expect that we ate to be very minute 

in deſcribing the'reſt of his journey. Till he comes to the ſe- 

venth heaven; every ſtep he advances, leads us to ſcenes of 

new extravagance and abſurdity. All is gold, precious 

ſtones, tnſufferable light, and dazling proſpects, Fhrou h 

every heaven he paſſes, he-meets ſome perion, famous in holy 

writ, who acknowledges his miſfion ; and even the angels are 
employed in bearing him teſtimony. Millions and millions of 

5 miles are paſſed by him and Gabriel in an inſtant; at laſt he 
Throne of reaches the ſeventh, where the throne of Got ſtands, and 
God. Where he had an interview with Abraham who treated him with 
great reſpect. From thence he was elevated to the lote tree, 

which is the utmoſt limit of heaven, and beyond which an- 

gels themſelves cannot paſs. The objects he ſaw, and the 


fruits that grew here, are ſaid to have been beyond deſcrip- } 


tion or comprehenſton ; and the tfee itſelf ſtands on the right 
hand of the throne of (op. 


Reflecton. But, notwithſtanding all the abſurdities of this journey, it 


is extremely plain, that the wildneſs of the prophet's imagi- 
nation was greatly aided by the works of certain Chriſtian 
heretics, the Melalajans particularly, which were frequent 
in his time: and which makes it the more probable that ſome 


Chriſtian apoſtate had a hand in the whole compoſition of this 


journey. It is likewiſe obſervable, that Mahomet tells us, that 

in the ſeventh heaven, according to ſore authors, he met 

with Fe/us Chriſt, and recommended himſelf to his prayers : 

but ſome do not look upon this tradition to be orthodox. The 

angel Gabriel not being permitted to advance farther than the 

lote tree above-mentioned, the prophet proceeded by him- 

ſelf through many wonderful ſcenes, till, at laſt, he came 

within two bow lengths of God Almighty's own perſon ; up- 

His inter- on whoſe throne, he ſaw inſcribed the famous ſentence, 
view with There is no God bur Gon, and Mahomet is his prophet. The 
Gov, Divine Majeſty, according to Mahomet, received him with 
| a | greut 
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great familiarity, and fully inſtructed him in his will and wor- 
ſhip. Retiring from the Divine Preſence, he was again met 
by Gabriel, who conducted him back through' the ſeven hea- 


vens to Jeruſalem, where Al Borack waited for him, and re- 
conveyed him to Mec:a. This light ſketch of this wonderful Hereturns 


| 
- journey is ſufficient to give our reader ſome idea of the delu- to Mecca, 
by ſions of Mahomet, and the genius of a people which can ſwal- 
15 low ſuch abſurdities. He is, however, to obſerve, that the 
m relation of the journey is not written by Mahomet himſelf, but 
it by ſome of his followers, and is become a part of the Sonna 3 
ir which is a traditionary hiſtory of Mahomet, of equal authority 
id with the Koran itſelf amongſt his folowers. | | ] 
rs Mean while, it appears that even the prophet himſelf was He is be- 
y ſtartled with the dee of his fiction, and hinted to the an- lie ved 
in gel Gabriel that he was afraid he would not be believed. But with dffi- 
5 the angel deſired him to make a bold appeal, for the truth of culty. 
7e all he advanced, to Abubeker, or the Faithful Witneſs. This 
te was a lucky expedient. Abubeker was devoted to enthuſaiſm 
= to Mahomet, and was proud of the honour done to him by the 
of angel. When the prophet at firſt recounted this cœleſtial ex- 
18 — to ſome of his neareſt relations, and ſome of his moſt 
h devoted followers, they began with great reaſon to ſuſpect 
ly nis brain was touched; and adviſed him, by all means, not 
re to publiſh to the Kore ſuch palpable abſurdities. Their 
of apprehenſions of his being mad were redoubled, when he 
* told the whole affair to Abujabh, one of his moſt determined 
1d enemies, who made it a handle for a freſh perſecution againſt 
th him and his followers, many of whom deſerted him upon this 
e, occaſion. 5 5 | , 
1- But Mahomet knew mankind and his countrymen too well Conjec- 
he to be diſcouraged at this. He knew that, though a few tures upon 
- | cautious, luke-warm, adherents might grow cool upon ſuch a Mahomer's 
t | ſtring of abſurdities, yet that others, whoſe imaginations conduct. 
were more warm, and whoſe minds were more credulous, 
it would not only ſtick by him but would redouble their attach- 
i- ment to his perſon and his miſſion. This was not reaſoning by 
an the event; it is what has ever been ſeen in all caſes of im- 
nt poſture and enthuſiaſm; when, the bolder and more extra- 
ne regen the fictions grew, the more the followers of the new 
1s ſect increaſed, Abubeter was not wanting to interpoſe upon 
at this occaſion. Mahomet, in the hearing of all his followers, 
et | applied to him; and he averred the truth of the whole upon 
8: the opinion he had of the prophet's veracity. This confident 
he teſtimony of a man ſo reſpectable as 4bubeter was, for power, 
he wiſdom, and integrity, but, above all, for holineſs and pu- 
n- rity of life, had a wonderful effect upon the new converts |, 
ne in favour of their prophet. He ſaw his intereſt ſtrengthened 
p- by being now compoſed of none but thoſe whoſe Rich in 
, bim encreaſed in proportion to his preſumption and aſſurance. 
he He knew that ſince they could digeſt the abſurdities of his 
th D 3 celeſtial 
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| celeſtial expeditions, all future abſurdities muſt become pa- 
latable to them, and that he was now in no danger of their 
ever boggling again: for ſuch is the nature of credulity and 
cothukr * | | 3 . a 
Reaſons of This was the criterion of Mahomet's ſucceſs as a prophet; 
his ſucceſs and a bold experiment it was, but demonſtratiye of his pro- 
found knowledge of the human mind. The reader is bzre to 
reflect, that tho* the apprehenſions of the Arabs were very acute, 
yet they were, in general, not endowed with reafoning pow- 
ers, and thy warmth of their imagination injured the ſound- 
neſs of their judgment.. Such 1s the character of the nation, 
and even of the learned amongſt them; though ſome excep- 
tions there may be, as there are amongſt all people. The 
credulity of thaſe miſinformed Arabs was, perhaps, in this 
caſe, no greater than that of the bulk of the moit poliſhed 
people of antiquity, the Greets and the Romans. 
His viſit But, leaſt the reader ſhould be ftartled at the men of ſenſe 
to Heaven and judgment amongſt the Arabs (for ſuch there were) be- 
allegorical ljeving thoſe abſurdities ; it is proper to inform him, that 
moſt of them, (who, by the bye, are not very numerous, and 
are not eſteemed very orthodox) reſolye the whole into an 
allegory, and reconcile it to belief by ſaying that the prophet 
ſaw every thing by the eye of Faith alone, and that all is to 
be underitood in a myſtic ſenſe. . 
Strength The ſuccefs of Mahommet upon this occaſion, as has been 
of his hinted, did not conſiſt ſo much in enlarging the number, as 
party. in confirming the faith, of his converts; and he ſtrengthened 
the whole by occaſional paſſages of the Koran, which he pro- 
duced from the mouth of Gop. The Koreiſo, in general, 
as well as his followers, had their favourite extravagancies 
in religion, and were therefore equally wedded to them; 
and an adherence to the new or old abſurdities was merely 
accidental, according to every one's complexion or conſtitu- 
tion. The old, upon this occaſion, were in danger of ſwal- 
lowing up the new; when an incident happened of the moſt 
| favourable nature to our prophet. 5 
He is re- Though it was with great difficulty and danger that he 
ſorted to could obtain henour in his own country, or amongſt his own 
by the Au- kindred, yet he became to be in high reputation at Mea, 
Jars from where, as has been obſerved, he had already made ſome 
Mecca, converts. Theſe looked upon him in the light of a perſecuted 
prophet, on account of the oppoſition he met with from the 
Koreiſh ; and ſome of them reſorted again to Mecca, where 
they entered !nto deeper engagements than ever with the pro- 
phet; for they took an oath that they would renounce idola- 
try of every kind; that they never would whore, ſteal, nor 
murder their children, as had been their common practice 
when they judged their families to be over-ſtocked ; nor be 
guilty of uttering falſhoods. All this was extremely laudable 
and meritorious, and fo agrecable to the lights of nature and 
| reaion, 
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reaſon, that the new converts thought themſelves ſafe in add- His great 


ing to their aath, that they ſhould pay an implicit obedience ſuccels 
We prophet, who promiſed them paradice, and threatened with them. 


them with hell, according as they obferved or broke their 

oath. . The umber who took this oath were twelve, and ali 

of them from Medina ; and Mabomet, to confirm them in their 

allegiance, ſent Maſſoub, one of his truſty diſciples, to reſide | 

with them at Heding wot {4 
The zeal and activity of this miſſionary, with the intereſt He ſends 

of the new converts, ſoon did wonders ; and there was ſearcely an apoſtle 

in Medina a family of note where they did not gain proſelytes. toMeding, 

This happened "5 pope the twelfth year of /Jahomet's miſ- 

ſien. Ihe great points of practice recommended by Maſoub, 

when he initiated his converts, were, ablution; the-purify- 

ing themſelves by two garments, repeating the words, There 

is no God but GoD, and Mahomet is his 2 which they 

were given to underſtand was the confeſſion of their faith; 

and the ſaying their prayers with two bendings of their 


bodies. eee eee | 2 5 
While the affairs of Mahbomet were thus proſperous, and he New cone 


was daily making new converts at Medina, he was ſo hard vertsſwear 


preſſed by his enemies at Mecca, that he found his life daily to propa- 
in danger. His uncle Al Abbas could not be perſuaded to be- gate his 
come his proſelyte, but he became his protector, and did him doctrine, 
all the ſervice in his power. In the thirteenth year of his miſ- 
ſion, his reputation was ſo well eſtabliſhed among his follow- 
ers at Medina, that about ſeventy-two men, and two women, 

with ſome unbelievers, invited by curioſity, came, with Ma- 

aub at their head, to ſubmit certain differences that had ariſen 


| amongſt them to the prophet. ' Theſe being ſoon adjuſted, 


the converts, underſtanding how dangerous it was for Maho- 
met to remain at Mecca, offered him a retreat at Medina, pro- 
miſing to defend him againſt all his enemies. Nothing could 
be more opportune for Mahomet than this offer; but his uncle 
Al Abbas, who was preſent, inſiſted upon the Anſars ſwearing 
that they were ſincere, and would neither abandon nor betray 
him: which oath they took, and moſt punctually obſerved ; 
Mabomet, at the ſame time, promiſing them paradice as the 


reward of their faith. 


Hitherto our prophet's religion, however fantaſtical it may 
appear, was far from being diabolical. It ſeemed to partake 
more of the Chriſtian, than of any other ſyſtem; and thoſe 
parts of the Koran which were promulgated before this time, 
remarkably recommended forbearance and patience to his 
followers under their perſecutions and afflictions. The im- 
poſtor went farther ; for, in imitation of Jeſus Chriſt, he He imi- 
choſe twelve men out of the Anſars, to whom he gave ſome tates Jeſas 
owers that our Saviour did to his apoſtles; and he ſtiled Chrif, 
himſelf the great apoſtle of his people; to which they aſ- and 


D a4 But 


ſented. 
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| But whether the natural temper of the apoſtle was exaſpe- 
rated by oppofition and danger, or whether he ſaw it impoſ- 

{ible to eſtabliſh a religion that wanted uniformity, and con- 
ſequently truth, by the means of perſuaſion and forbearance, 

it is certain that he no ſooner ſaw the appearance of a 

power to back him than he altered his pacific ſyſtem. He 

binds his obliged his followers, according to the Moflem authors near- 
followers eſt his time, to enter into a treaty with him, offenſive and 
ſtrongly fenfive, againſt all who ſhould oppoſe him, or the pro- 
to him, pagation of his doctrine; and to confirm it with an oath, 
Hows this oath we may date the diabolical part of Mahome- 


taniſm. | | 9 22 
An aſſoci- This aſſociation, which we may well f l took up ſome 
ation time in forming, ſoon came to the ears of Mabomet's enemies 


againſt amongſt the Koreiſh; and they endeavoured to counter- act 
him in it by one on their part, by which they reſolved that the pro- 
Aecca. phet ſhould be aſſaſſinated by one man out of every one of their 
tribes, or ſepts, which were N numerous, and altogether 
! more powerful than the Haſhemites ; and that every 
man ſhould ftrike him with his ſword. This reſolution, after 
ſome debate, (for milder methods were propoſed), being 
agreed to, it was not long before Mabomes knew of it by his 
ſpies. Though there is no e:cpreſs authority for it, yet there 
is reaſon to belieye, from the whole tenor of his conduct upon 
this occaſion, that he had not for ſome time appeared in pub- 
lic; nor durſt he venture to leave the place but in compan 
with the Anſars, whom he had diſmiſſed ſome time before to 
prepare matters for his reception. 
Reflecti- The reader, perhaps, need not be informed that this im- 
ons upon poſtor had a moſt wonderful faculty of engrafting a miracle, 
the pre- or ſome revelation, upon the ſlighteſt accident, and moſt na- 
tended tural occurrence. When the Bratt: aſſociated againſt him, 
miracles the devil, in the ſhape of an old man, was the molt forwardin 
attending the council. He could not go from Miecca without leave from 
him, the angel Gabriel; and that angel appeared to him the mo- 
ment when he ought to depart. To thoſe engraftments, and 
the facility with which he compoſed the detached pieces of 
the Koran, which juſtified all his meaſures, he, in a great 
degree owed his ſucceſs ; though, when ſtripped of them, we 
meet with little or nothing more in his life, than what great 
quickneſs, courage and judgment, joined to an ynbounded 
ambition, might have effected. 8 5 
Heeſcapes Tt was the beginning of the night when Mahomet took his 
by ſtrata- flight from Mecca, after ordering his faithful Ali to perſo- 
gem from nate him, by wrapping himſelf up in his green cloak, and 
AHecca, lying down to ficep, ſo as to be ſeen by his aſſaſſins, who, 
he knew, would be curious enough to * through a crevice 
for that purpoſe. This ſtratagem ſucceeded, and gained Ma- 


homet time for eſcaping to Abubeker's houſe. But, if we are 
to belicve him and the Koran, not without a miracle m_ 
| FO! 11 "or 
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for meeting with ſome of the conſpirators, he was 854071 to 
throw ſome duſt (of what kind may be eaſily conceived into 
their eyes, and to blind them. In the mean while, the con- 
ſpirators, who, it ſeems, wanted either ſtrength or autho- 
rity to force open the doors of Mabomet's houſe, watched him 
till the morning, when, Ali appearing, they found they had 
been impoſed upon. | 5 

Abubeker, in the greateſt dejection of ſpirit, received the 
prophet, and reſolyed to be the companion of his flight; 
which ſeems before-hand to have been well conſidered and 
concerted. It is more than probable that Mabomet had in- 
telligence that, ſhould he go to Medina by the ordinary 
road, he would be overtaken or intercepted by his enemies; 
he therefore reſolved, if poſſible, to elude their vigilance, 
and to retire to a cave that lay about four miles ſouth of Mec- 
ca, called Thur, which had before-hand been plentifully ſtored 
by Abubeker's orders, with proviſions; and his daughter 4% 
ma was informed of the place of rendezvous, to which ſhe 
ay pov repaired. | va 

Every thing in this narrative, when ſtripped of the Maſſem 
marvellous, will appear extremely natural and probable to 
the learned reader who is acquainted with the temperate 
manners of the Arabs, and how eaſy it was for ſo cunning an 
impoſtor as Mahomet to heighten the moſt common occur- 
rences into a miracle: but he ſoon had occaſion for all his 
craft. Abubeker and he continued in the cave of Thur for 
three days; but the Kore; underſtanding where they had 
taken refuge, ſent one Soraka, at the head of a party, to take 
Mahomet. His retreat to the cave of Thur was fertile of 
many miracles. He enjoyed frequent converſations with the 
angel Gabriel; and a pidgeon, which had laid two eggs at the 
mouth of the cave where he was concealed, Rect the pur- 
ſuit of his enemies after him on account of the lonelineſs of 
the place. This is all the foundation I can procure for the 


2 Chriſtian writers having devoted the pigeon to be the bird of 


Mahomet. We are likewiſe told that a ſpider's web, which, 
as it were, curtained the entry into the cave, made his ene- 
mies deſpair of finding him in ſo ſolitary a place. It appears, 
however, that Mahomet, and his friend Abubeter, did not 
think themſelves ſafe in the cave, but ſet out on their flight 
to Medina. They were overtaken by Sorata at the head of 
his party; but his horſe ſtumbled as he was about to ſeize 
Mahomet. This, though a very common occurrence, was 
interpreted by Soraka as being ſomewhat portentous ; he 
therefore entreated the prophet's prayers ; but ftill continu- 
ing the purſuit, his horſe again ſtumbled : upon which, be- 
ing no longer miracle- rok, he returned to Mecca, and Ma- 
homet arrived ſafe at Nola, a village about two miles north- 
weſt of Medina, and there laid the foundation of a moſque, 
which he called The Temple of Piety. | 


Though 
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Though nothing can be more childiſh 7 77 the miracle 
ecorded of this impoſtor, yet it is wonderful how greatly his 
ame ſpread, eſpecially as is fortune now wore the face of 

erſecution. While he remained at Koha, all the Banu Sa- 
ham, or tribe of Sabam, with Boreida at its head, amount. 
ing in the whole to ſeventy perſons, became his proſelytes, 


as did a famous religion-hunter, one Salman, a Perſian, whole | 


father was governor of Hiſpaban, Thoſe converſions un- 
doubtedly raifed the prophet's fame wonderfully in Medina; 
for we are told, that, when he entered that city, which he 
did early in the morning, five hundred of the inhabitantz 


went out to meet him; and his landlord, D Ayub, Carried 
his baggage before him on his ſhoulders. There was now 


no reh 


Ds his fortune. His private circumſtances were opu: | 


lent, and he built himſelf a houſe. Three days after his ar- 


aival at Medina, his faithful Ali waited upon him, and every 


day now raiſed him freſh proſelytes. He is, however, by 
lome, accuſed of having defrauded two orphans of the ground 


upon which he built | 
by obſerving, that the ſame was given to him as a preſent 
by the proprietors. His entry into Medina is, by the often 


Writers, fixed to the ſixteenth of March, called by them the | 


firft Rab: ; and from that day the famous æra of the Hejra, or 
his flight from Mecca, commences, ” | 


The Maſlem authors, how- | 


is houſe; while others vindicate him | 


F 


ever, are themſelves divided as to the preciſe day on. which | 
this date began; for ſome have fixed it to the ſixteenth of | 
Juby; but all agree that it happened in the year of Chrit | 


1622. | 


Mahemet's ſituation at Medina was extremely favourable to 
his views. The inhabitants of that city and neighbourhood, | 
tho” ſuperſtitious in the greateſt degree, ſcarcely knew what | 


religion was. Some were Jerus, ſome idolaters, and many 


4't 


of them, worſe than either, profeſſed a degenerated, di- 


guiſed, Chriſtianity. Mahamet found converts in every ſect; 
and the plauſibility of his doctrine, which terminated in the | 
fimple worſhip of the true God, gained him preſelytes even] 
amongſt men of ſenſe and learning. His followers, at this | 
time, were divided into two parties; the 1{ohajerin and the 


Anſars. The former were they who had, on his account, 
removed from Mecca to Medina. The latter, who called] 


themſelves helpers, or auxiliaries, were they who received 
Mim at Medina. Each had their ſeveral merits to plead with 


the prophet, and he now conſolidatẽd them into one body 


under the ſtricteſt ties of friendſhip and affinity. 
His next care was, in the ſecond year of the Hera, to ſet- 
tle the Kebla, by ordering his followers always, in praying, 


to turn towards the eaſt. It appears that he had, before 
this, directed them always to turn their heads to the temple 


at Feruſalem; and his alteration, in this reſpect, gave ſo much 
oftence that a great many of his followers fell oif from him, 


he | 
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meant to reconcile the Jews to his doctrine; but their ſtub- 
borneſs probably diſguſted him. „ 5 
"He next inſtituted the faſt of Ramadan; an inftitution which 
{till takes place in his religion, This faſt, though whimſical 
by its ſtrictneſs, is perhaps well founded in true principles of 
ſociety ; as it begins in September, or the Arabian Ramadan, 
and is equally conduciye to the health of the profeſſors as to 
the preſeryation of the young brood of eatable animals. It 
is, however, uncertain whether ſome ſuch faſt was not uſual 
amongſt the Arabs before the days of Mabomet, who very 
pofäbfy inſtituted it in imitation of the Chriſtian Lent. | 
The compliance of Mabomet's followers to his dictates, 
made him look upon himſelf as not only the founder of a 
new ſe, but as the father of a new people. This. charac- 
ter gave him ſome thoughts of independency; but that inde- 
pendency could only be ſupported by rapine. He therefore 
ſent his uncle Hamza, at the head of thirty horſe, to ſurprize 


Mecca. | 
and he was obliged to apandon it. 
his depredations upon the Koreiſb 1 all the ſecond year 
of the Hejra; and Obeydab was his chief officer. 

The advantages he gained over the Koreiſb were but trifling, 
but of great importance to the infancy of his government. 
They were ſuch as enabled him to form the face of an army 
couſiſting of three hundred and thirteen men, with which he 
determined to attack a rich caravan which was eſcorted by 
Abu Scfian, a Meccan nobleman, who, having intelligence of 
17homet's deſign, ſent for a detachment of nine hundred and 
fifty of his countrymen to ſupport him. Before the junc- 
tion could be performed, {amet attacked the detachment 


amæa's U eos 3 to this undertaking, 


"any | 
dil- BY at Bedr, and entirely routed it. Ws 
ſet; ÞY This victory was unexpected, and was greatly owing to 
the the enthuſiaſm with which /Jahomet inſpired his troops by 
ven BY pretended revelations from the angel Gabriel. Abu Jabl, who 
this | commanded the detachment, was killed on the ſpot, as were 
| the {WW ninety of his followers; and the victory, in fact, inconſi- 
unt, BY derable as it was, gave rife to Aahomet's greatneſs. The 
led BB Moſlems, however, as they are called, were diſappointed of 
ived their chief aim; for Abu * and the chief officers, eſcaped 
within ſafety to Mecca. - | 
ody Notwithſtanding this, the field of Bedr afforded ſpoil ſuffi- 

I cient to create ſome differences in 4ahomet's army, which 
ſet- ¶ were quaſhed entirely by his authority. 
ing, BY Among the priſoners was A Abbas, our prophet's uncle, 
fore who, having his nephew no longer under his protection, had 
1pic taken up arms for his country. | 
uch Though there was nothing very extraordinary in this vic- Mabomes's 


The compliment he paid to the temple was undoubtedly 


a art, e e to the Koreiſb, coming from Syria to 


He continued, however, 
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11m, I tory, yet Mahomet took care to be aſſiſted in it by three thou- afeRion. 
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ſand angels in cœleſtial panoply, with Gabriel at their head. 
This fiction gained him credit, and the caravan afforded him 
wealth; though great part of it was ſaved and carried into 
Mecca by the Bod conduct of Sofan. This victory coſt Ma. 
homet no more than fourteen men: but all his authority was 
ſcarcely ſufficient for preventing the true nature of the 
plunderers he commanded, from breaking very diſagreeably 
out when the booty came to be divided. The Mobagarini 
and the Anſars, the old and the young, quatrelled about it; 
till Mabomet, having recourſe to his old expedition of reve- 
lation and the Koran, divided the ſpoil equally amongſt them 
all, reſerving a fifth for the ſervice of Gop; that is, the uſe 
of the prophet and his family, the orphans, the poor, and 
travellers. This diſtribution was ſettled as a precedent ever 


after amongſt the Moſlems, excepting when the prophet 


found it for his intereſt or conveniency to break into it. 
Mahomet made a mean and an inhuman uſe of his victory; 
for he ordered the heads of ſome men of great quality at 
Mecca to be ftruck 'off merely becauſe they had inſulted bas 
in the miniſtry of his miſſion when he was there, His adyo- 
cates pretend that this ſeverity was neceſſary for eſtabliſhing 
a belief of the divinity of his legation, and was according to 
the practice of the antient Jeus but, without entering into 


any diſcuſſion upon this head, it is certain nothing can excuſe 


its barbarity. After the battle, Mabomet met with ſome fa- 
mily diſtreſſes in the death of a daughter and a ſon : but the 
fame of his gaining the battle of Bedr againſt ſuch ſuperiority 
of numbers, made him reſpected by all the neighbouring 
tribes and ſtates, and particularly by the emperor of Ethic 
pia, who, according to ſome Moſlem authors, but without 
much appearance of truth, was converted to Iflaniſm. 
After this, Mahomet made ſeveral marauding excurſions, in 
which he carried off the cattle of the en tribes, 
whoſe uncouth names and deſignations are handed down by 
Moflem authors, but are immaterial to a reader who ſearches 


for the truths more than the toys of hiſtory. It appears in 


thoſe excurſions that he ſeldom was at the head of more than 
two hundred men; that horſes were very ſcarce amongſt his 
troops; that they were ſometimes obliged to ſupply their 
room with camels; and, that, anongſt others, 5 put ta 
flight his antagoniſt Sgfian, who had ſworn never to uſe wo- 
men or perfumes till he was revenged of the prophet. 

I am, once for all, to inform my reader, that one of the 
greateſt excellences of the language and genius of the Arai 
is, their always catching, like Homer, and the author of the 
book of Job, who probably was an Arab, at the moſt ftrike- 
in Circumſtances of every object, and ch 8% that its charac- 


teriſtic, Thus, in the encounter with Sofrar, the Moſlems 


made a conſiderable booty in meal; and therefore it is called 
The War of the Meal, f a a | 
| | Abubeker, 
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zubeter, amongſt other appellations, was termed, The 
F —— of the G75 5 Virgin, Lend Ayeſha, the only maid 
Mahomet ſeems to have eſpouſed, was his daughter. The 
reader, in every page of the Moſlem authors, meets with in- 
ſtances of this kind. | | 5 
Mention has been already made of the JewZiſh tribes in Hej. 3. 
Arabia, and eſpecially in Medina, where they were fo con- 
ſiderable, that, in the firſt year of the Hejra, Mahomet en- 
tered into a treaty with them, which confirmed them in their 
privileges and in the free exerciſe of their religion. But this 
good underſtanding did not long continue. A Moſlem killed 
a Jeu, in the ſtreet of Medina, on pretext of his having of- 
fered ſome indecency to an Arab woman. The Fews re- 
ſented the death of their brother, and cut in pieces the ; 
het WM Moſlem. 14ahomet made this a pretext for depriving them of Mabomet 
the advantage ſtipulated by the late treaty, unleſs they be- 
ry; came his converts. Upon this the Jeus flew to arms, and re- 
at fuſed the condition, which, even according to the Moſlem 
bin relations, was both unjuſt and arbitrary. 1 55 
yo- This gave the impoſtor a pretext for making war upon 
ing them, and he drove them out of the ffeld into their forts 
to and fortreſſes ; where he blocked them up fo cloſely that they 
nto were obliged to lay down their arms and ſubmit to his 1 
uſe Had it not been for a pagan Arab of great diſtinction in Me- 
fa - dina, one Abdallah, the tyrant would have butchered them 
the all in cold blood; and he had given orders for that purpoſe: 
rity but, upon Abdallab's interceſſion, the Fews, who were ſeven 
ing hundred in number, were obliged to ſubmit to perpetual ba- 
bio- niſhment upon their view up all their arms and riches, 
out which were very conſiderable. , | 
The amorous complexion of the impoſtor was of great uſe His mar- 
to him in eſtabliſhing his authority. He has, in his Koran, riages. 
limited the higheſt number of wives any man can enjoy to 
four; and even thoſe, in many caſes, with great reſtrictions: 
but this ſelf-denying ordinance -was not to extend to our 
prophet ; who always reconciled his love to his ambition, by 
making them ſubſeryient one to the other. He had alread 
married the daughter of Abubeter, and now he married Haf- 
fa, the daughter of his other great ſupport Omar, and with 
her received a very conſiderable fortune. He had already 
given to Ali, his couſin- german, his own daughter Fa- 
tema in marriage, and ſhe is greatly praiſed by the Moſlem 
writers. 5 | 
Love and poetry formed the great buſinefs of an Arab's life 
when he was not in the field ; and their women have, for their 
ſhape and beauty, been famous in all ages. The Moſlens 
. writers are very laviſh in the praiſes of Mahomet's wives, 
NS and have painted them all as having been endowed with ex- 
h traordinary accompliſhments both of body and mind, and all 
| of them extremely happy in ſharing in the prophet's * 
| thougt 


puniſhes 
the Jeaus. 
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though Ay/ba is ſaid to have been his beſt beloved. It j 
here proper to inform the reader, that the ladies of Arad;; 
attended their huſbands and their lovers to the field, where 
they fought, in the hotteſt dangers, with as much intrepidity 
and execution, as the braveſt of the men; and we fhall find, 
in the coutſe of this hiſtory, many battles that were gained by 
their valour and conduct. But this warlike diſpoſition in the 
females of Arabia was not pecuhar to the days of Mahomez, 
Hej. z. Mahomet at this time can be confidered in no other light 
than that of a public robber. The veneration his followers 
He conti- had for him kept them profoundly devoted to his will, and 
= nues his he never was without a band of deſperate ruffians ready. to 
robberies. execute his rapacious bloody commands. He knew that, 
_ notwithſtanding all his ſucceſſes, he was greatly hated by 
the pagan Arabs, who were ftill very numerous and very 
powerful at Medina; and therefore, excepting in cafes of 
the utmoſt neceſſity, he ſeldom choſe to ſtir from that city, 
All the neighbouring country, however, was ſcoured by his 
parties on horſeback, who plundered all they came up with, 
and fent their ſpoils on the backs of camels to, Medina, 
where the impoſtor reſided with a good garrifon. Zeid, at 
| this time, ſeems to have been his chief partizan. The Ko- 
| reiſb of Mecca, taking warning from the loſs they had. ſuſ- 
| tained at Bed, ordered their caravan, which was this year 
| remarkably rich, to take a different rout from that of Bedr ; 
but this coming, to the knowledge of Zeid, he came up 
with the caravan at Alkarda, in the province of Naid, with 
no fewer than five hundred horſe, and after defeating the 
eſcort, which was commanded by Sean, he made himſelf thei 
maſter of the whole, which amounted to an immenſe booty, I by 
the fifth of which was reſerved by Mabomet, and was worth fore 
twenty-five thouſand dahrems, or pieces of filver. wh 
He is at- Though none of the Moſlem or other writers have di- fid 
tacked by rectly obſerved it, yet it appears pretty plain, that the im- ¶ wa 
theKcrei/h poſtor's disfurniſhing himſelf of cavalry had at this time al- the 
maoſt proved the ruin of his affairs; for, during their ab- MW me 
ſence, the Koreiſb at Hedina formed an army of no fewer inte 
than three thouſand: men, of whom ſeven hundred were ſuff 
armed with coats of mail, and two hundred were horſe, and / 
marched to attack Habomet at Medina, where he was at the fou 
head of not aboye one thouſand men; but amongſt them all vill 
it is remarkable, he had but two horfes. Having. called to- ein 
_ gether a council of war, he gave it as his own opinion, Warn 
that they ought to remain in Medina, probabiy expecting to the 
be relieved: by Zeid. But he was over perſuaded by his offi- [ 
cers to march out and fight the enemy; he therefore put his the 
army in motion. It conſiſted of three diviſions led on un- MW ct 
der three ſtandards, that of the tribe of Aws, that of the Ca. 
tribe of Caſry, and the third of Mabajarin. The two for- T. 
mer were all of them Anſars, or proſelytes of — the Wl So 
| 7 | -latter 8 
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Ft , Hiatter were Moſſem Meccans, while he himſelf marched with 
rabii Mhis grand ſtandard carried. before him. | | 
here It may in this place be neceſſary to endeavour. to give the 
di reader ſome notion of the manner in which the Arabs 
find, Nof thoſe days fought. For many ages before the time of 
d by ¶Ilabomet, they ſeem to have had no warlike character, their 
the Nwars being conſined to the inroads of one tribe or elan up- 
net, Mon another, and revenging family diſputes ; and the loſs, on 
ight ¶ the greateſt of ſuch occafions, feldom exceeded a few ſcores 
vers Nof men. A ſcymetar and a lance formed the armour of 
and their common foldiers, and the Arabs in general ſeem to 
to I bave been very expert in the uſe of both. Some of them 
nat, N were armed with bows and arrows, and theſe were account- 
by Ned the flower of therr troops, being armed at the ſame time 


with the lance and the feymetar : nor muſt it be forgotten 
of ¶ that many of them had ſlings. A cuiraſs of leather, forti- 
ty, feed with feel; or braſs, protected the head, ſhoulders, and 
his {MW breaſt of many, and fome wore ſhirts of mail, which lay 
cloſe to their bodies, and was formed of an infinite number 
na, of ſmall ſcales of metal, ſtrung upon one another, and the 
at Nwhole as it were quilted between two ſkins, and ſometimes 
- between two pieces of linen, The Europeans afterwards - 
1ſ- WM borrowed: the faſhion of thoſe ſhirts from the Arabs, and 
ar chat ſcale kind of armour is often to be ſeen upon the ſeals 
7 ; of the firſt Norman kings of England. By the beſt accounts, 
up the Arabs in general were of 23 make of body, lean, but 
th big boned, and muſeular; and ſo great was their bodily 
he ſtrength, eſpecially in their arms, that it was common for 
f chem to ſtrike off a head, and ſometimes to divide a body, 
„ by a fingle blow-with a ſcymetar. Upon the whole, there- 
th fore, we are not to look upon the ſmall” effuſion of blood, 
L which, before this time, generally happened in their con- 
i- fias, to have been owing either to their cowardice, their 
- MW want of diſcipline, or the weakneſs of their arms, but to 
the implacability of one tribe towards another; the very 
mention of their deſcent from a common parent, or of an 
intermarriage, when opportunely thrown out, being often 
ſufficient to appeaſe their moſt dreadful animoſities. 
After Mahomet left Medina, he marched with his army 
four miles to the north, and took poſt between that and a 
village called Ohod, where he formed his line of battle, pla- 
cing fifty archers, whom he conſidered as the prime of his 
ohm in his rear, with orders. by no means to ftir from 
thence. „ 2 f | - 1 


— (t fla (> 
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Caled Ebn al Wallid, whom in the ſequel we ſhall call Caled. 
Their left was commanded by Acrema, and the centre b 
gan, who had ſome time before been ſurprized by * . 


But the impoſtor at that time, perhaps, was ignorant that Diſpoſiti- 
the enemy's right wing was commanded by one of the great- on of the 
eſt generals of that or any other age. This was the famous battle. 


| 
| 
i 
| 
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Their body of reſerve was led up by Henda, Sofian's wife, 
who, with fifteen other matrons, animated their troops with 
muſic, and exhorted them to revenge their countrymen who 
were killed at Bedr. | er eee . 

Mahomet, at the ſame time, by his effuſions, gave his 
troops ſuch a ſpirit, that they attacked their enemy with ir. 
reſiſtible fury, and drove their centre upon their body of re. 
ſerve, after loſing their great ſtandard, the bearer of which 
was killed by Hamza, Mahomet's uncle. This difheartenet 
the Meccans, whoſe troops being compoſed of ſeveral tribe, 
who were not all equally good, ſo greatly, that notwith. 
ſtanding all the efforts of the ladies, who upbraided the coy. 
ardice of thoſe who commanded the centre, they were upon 


the point of falling into a total rout, when the fortune of 


Mabomet 
defeared. 


the day was. changed in their favour: by the courage and 
conduct of Caled. DEF ; "7 4.5 
Mahomet obſerving the ſuperiority of the enemy's numbers, 
and that Caled commanded the cavalry upon their right, ap- 
prehenſive of being attacked in the flank, had very pro- 
perly placed his archers in the rear, that they might gall 
the Meccan cavalry with their arrows. But the temptation 
of plunder was in thoſe days irreſiſtible by an Arab. Ma- 


 homet's archers ſeeing the enemy's centre give way, and the 


field in diſorder, immediately detatche 


themſelves from 
their poſt, in hopes of plundering the baggage of the Mer 
cans, notwithſtanding all that their leader could do to pre- 
vent them. The left flank of Mahomet's army becoming 
thus expoſed, was fo opportunely attacked by Caled, that 
Mahomel was obliged to fly in perſon to- ſupport his troops, 
He did all a brave general could do, but all to no purpole ; 
for he found his men put into ſuch diſorder by Caled' 
charge, that it was impoſlible to rally them : he, however, 
oppoſed himſelf to the enemy, attended only by a few friends, 
but received ſeveral contuſions and wounds from ſtones and 
arrows, and he had certainly been killed, had it not been 


for Abnbeher's nephew, who ſhielded him after he was 


knocked down to the ground, and had two of his fore-teeth 
beaten out. By this time, Mahomet's ſtandard-bearer being 
killed, the perſon who killed him, and Caled, proclaimed 
aloud that ahomet was ſlain 3 and this relaxing the ardor 
of the Meccans, gave an opportunity for Abubekter, Omar, and 
Othman, to rally a body of the Moſlems, and penetrate to 


the place where they found Mahomet ſtill fighting, but ready 


But the 


to ſink under his enemies, but they brought him ſafe off. 
In this battle, for fo it is called, Hamza, Mahomet's uncle; 


Koreiſh do fell, as did ſeventy of the Moſlems; but no more than twen- 
not purſue ty-two of the Korgiſb were killed. Though Mahomet and 
all his beft officers were wounded, yet they carried ſo good 
a countenance in their retreat, that the Kereiſb did not think 
proper to purſue their victory. The truth is, it appear 

: | upon 


x” * 
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upon the face of the narrative of this encounter, that Mabo- 


net death was the great object the Kareiſb had in view and 
that upon the report of it they had drawn off their troops to- 
wards Mecca, and the main body had advanced ſome miles in 
their march, when advice was brought of the impoſtor's being 
alive. The Koreiſb, upon this intelligence held a council of war, 
ſome of them moved that they ſhould return, and exterminate 
the Moſlem army. But the ardor of the Koreiſb was now 
abated z each recriminated upon the overſights that had been 
committed, and tho' ſome of them, ſeemed determined and 
reſolute to march back, yet the general advice was for re- 
turning to Mecca, which they accordingly did. Tho' no- 
thing is more eaſily accounted for, than all this, yet when 
the prophet heard of their marching forward to Mecca, he in- 
vented a miracle to account for their march, as if God had ſtruck 
their army with a ſudden conſternation. But ſetting aſide his 
prophet-craft, we muſt do him juſtice as a man and a general, 
to fs that upon this occaſion he behaved as both, and that 
with great courage and ſpirit, For underſtanding that his 
enemies were about to return, he animated his men, and 


marched to face them; nor did he return to Medina till they 


reſumed their march to Mecca. . 

By a ftrange impulſe not uncommon to the human mind 
Mahomet in the end reaped greater advantage, by being 
thus defeated, then he could have obtained by the moſt com- 
pleat victory. At firſt, indeed the common people, eſpecially 
ſuch of them as had loſt friends or relations in the late en- 
counter, expreſſed great ſigns of uneaſineſs, and many 
of them did not ſcruple to ſay, that had he been divinely com- 
miſſioned, he could not have met with ſuch a defeat. But 
Mahamet was far from extenuating his loſs ; he exerted his 
cares in burying and praying for the dead, and publickly ac- 
cuſed his followers, as being by their ſecret or open fins, the 


cauſe of all his and their own misfortunes. It was he ſaid, 


for the living alone, that he mourned, becauſe the dead fallen 
in defence of their religion were gone to paradiſc, and that 
the days of man being numbered, and his death marked, it was 
impoſſible for any man to know his fate, tho* nothing was more 
certain, than that paradiſe was immediately open to thoſe, 
who died for his faith. ; þ 


So plauſible a doctrine, delivered with all thoſe embelliſh- The ad- 
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Mahomet*s 


ments which Mabomet knew ſo well how to give it, ſtilled vantages 
all murmurs; nothing was now to be heard of but repentance he receive 
and reformation of life, and every Moſlem, was impatient for ed by the 


an opportunity of conquering the enemies of his faith, or ſame 


ſealing it with his own blood. Thus, as we have already 
3 the authority of Muahomet was confirmed by his late 
efeat. | bs Ts | 


Amongſt the many inſtances of our prophet's inhumanity, His aſſaſ- 
we muſt not forget, that he employed the moſt deſperate, ſinations 


that is, the moſt enthuſiaſtic of his followers in acts of aſſaſſi- 


nation. One Afbref a Few, who had the courage to preach, 
even in Medina, againſt HMHahamet, was murdered by one of thoſe 
Vol. VI. E | private 


p 
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| private aſſaſſins, as was, about the ſame time, the head of a 
tribe called the Hodheilite, by another whom Mahomet in the 
Arabs ſtile ſurnamed © a man fit for any undertaking.” It 
appeared that this Hodheilite Chieftain was making prepara- 
tions againſt the impoſtor, and Mabomet was ſo well pleaſed 
with his murder, that when the aſſaſſin informed him of it, he 
made him a preſent of the cane he had in his hand, which 
coming from a prophet, was more valued by the receiver than 
the largeſt ſum of money would have been ; for, we are told 
that the murderer ever after carried it in his hand, and had it 
buried along with him in the grave. E 0 F 
His truce But Mahomet's defeat at Ohad was favourable to him, in 
with the more reſpects than that already mentioned. The prodigious 
Keoreiſh, reſolution with which he and his army behaved againſt ſupe- 
rior numbers, ſtruck his enemies with terror, and his retiring 
alive from the field of battle with ſo inconfiderable a loſs, filled 
them with diviſions and ſuſpicions of each other. In ſhort 
Sofian after his return to Mecca, where he ſeems at this time to 
have been the ruling man, was obliged to addreſs him for a 
truce, which the impoſtor had his own reaſons for agreeing to, 
He ſeems however on ſome occaſions, to have been too open to 
vanity. For ſome of the Arab tribes who hated him, finding 
him proof againſt open force, ſent him meſſengers, pretend- 
ing that they wanted to be inſtructed in his faith, upon 
which he ordered ſix miſſionaries to go along with the meſ- 
ſengers, who murdered four of them upon the road, and ſold 
two others of them to the Koreiſb, who put them to death. 
Seventy other miſſionaries whom, at the ſame time, he ſent to 
| the province of Naid, were put to the ſword by Amer, the 
Hei · 4th prince of that country, to whom Mahomet ſent a letter for his 
converſion. | | | : | 
He at- T hus, it is plain that ſome of the tribes, and many of them 


tempts to men of the greateſt importance amongſt the Arabs, were irre- 


aſſaſſinate concilabe to Mahomet's perſon and doctrine, but were over- 
Sean awed by his power from openly attacking him. The impoſtor 
attributed the oppoſition he met with to Sofian, and ſent a 
murderer to aſſaſſinate him. But Mahomet began now to be 
ſo well known, that Soffan was upon his guard, and eſcaped 

the dagger. 6s | | 
He pu- The Jews in the neighbourhood of Mecca, were till 


niſhes the eye-ſores to the impoſtor ; and indeed they ſeem to have been 


Fews an ignorant, faithleſs, and cowardly ſort of people. One of 
their tribes called Nadir, who had ſided with Mahomet or his 
enemies, according as fortune appeared favourable, or unfa- 
vourable, was by him attacked in their fortreſs about three 
miles from Medina, and obliged to capitulate, and to evacuate 
the whole territory of Medina; leaving their effects behind 
them, which being very conſiderable were diſtributed amongſt 
the Mohajarin, towards whom the prophet ſeems to have 
indulged a general partiality. | | 


It was now the fourth year of the Hejra, and the followers 


of Mabomet bein g greatly enriched by their ſucceſſes, and ex- 
IG os | | peditions, 
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ßeditions, began to loſe their ſobriety of manners in inebri- Forbids . 
ating liquors, and a ſpirit of gaming. The practice of both the uſeof 
had already created ſome diſorders amongſt them, and Ha- wine, 
homet too well knew the conſequence, not to be alarmed if it 

went farther: An implicit obedience amongſt his diſciples 

to his will, and a perfect unanimity amongſt all his follow- _, _ 
ers, were the main foundations of all his hopes: Inebriating and gim= 
liquors, and chance games; were deſtructive of both; and it ing; 

was neceſſary to prevent them. It happened luckily for 

Mahomet; that the prohibition of wine, and ftrong liquors; 

was no new thing among the AHrabs; ſo that when he pro- 

duced, as he did in every intcteſting circumſtance of his life, 

1 paſſage of the Coran, entirely forbidding it to his followers 

it was received as a renewal of their ancient inſtitutions} 

hor indeed do we meet with 4ny oppoſition he encountere 

pn this important occaſion. By it, the obedience of his. fol- 

lowers was ſecured to him; their abſtemious courſe of lif 

was preſerved, their health of body and vigour of mind were 
conſulted, and they were rendered leſs liable to thoſe plea- 

ſures; that often make mankind the moſt defirous of living; 

As to the other prohibition, that of chance games, we know 

of no difficulty it met with, The wiſdom of both will be 
ſufficiently evident, when we fee the unexampled diſci- 

pline, intrepidity, ahd abſtinence, which attended the fol- 
owers of this prophet; when they fubdued the two greateſt 
empires then in the world, thoſe of Greece and Perſid. We wiſdom K 
muſt not, however, leave this ſubject, without obſervitig, the pro- 
that many of the Maſlem doctors, fome of whom are now in hibition; 
reputation amongſt themſelves, did not conceive that this pro- 

hibition of ſtrong liquors was to be taken in an abſolutely 

literal ſenſe. 'T hey thought that the prohition, of the abuſe 

of them only was intended. This, however, ſeems fo Have 

been the interpretation of latter times, for it received no 

ſanctio from the prophet himſelf; who knew too well how 

apt mankind are to abuſe any arbitrary or diſcretional inter- 
pretatioris of a poſitive law. 3 2 
While this great point was ſettling, Habomet advanted His far- 
at the head of ſeven hundred men againſt ſome of the Arab ther pro 
tribes, who had not ſubmitted to his doctrine, but they fled greſs, 
with ſo much precipitation at his approach, that the place 

Where he came up with them was denominated by his fol- 

lowers, the Plate of infatuation. To eface his late diſgrace 

at Ohod, he marched to Beda, where for eight days he of- 

fered battle to the Kzrezfb under San, who thought pro- 
per to decline the challenge, which Mabomes had, as uſual, Hej, 7. 
imputed to their being {truck with terror, by the hand of 

God. After this, towards the fifth year of the Hera, he and con- 
marched with a thouſand bf his troops againſt a body of queſts, 
wild Arabs; who lived on the borders of Syria; and who, after © 

the example of his own followers, plundered and maſſacred 


all the ſtrangers and Caravans who travelled thoſe roads. 


E 2 Arriving 
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Arriving at their principal town, they abandoned it; and 
he made booty of all their cattle, and every thing that was 
valuable, there, or in its neighbourhood. After this, he re- 
turned, laden with ſpoils, and attended by the acclamations 
of all his followers, to Medina, where he repoſed himſelf 
after the fatigues of his campaign. 5 
A ſtrong Notwithſtanding all the repreſentations, and infinuations, 


confede- of the Maoſſem hiſtorians, Shan, the Meccan general, appears 


racy form- to have been a man of great civil and military abilities, 
ed by the perhaps ſuperior even to thoſe of Mahomet. But we are here 
Koreiſh to obſerve, that he lay under great diſadvantages. Many of 


againſt the Koreiſh, ſeeing the fucceſles of Mabomet, began to en- 


him. tertain favourable ſentiments of his miſſion, ſo that he could 
not form out of them a body ſufficient to ſubdue the im- 
poſtor. He was therefore obliged to form a confederacy 
againſt him, out of the other Arab tribes ; and was ſo ſuc- 
ceſsful, that this year he raiſed twelve thouſand men (a pro- 
digious army in thoſe parts, and at that time) with an in- 
tention to give at once the finiſhing ſtroke to the power 
of Mahomet. But thoſe tribes, when brought together, 
were no other than a disjointed body, and agreed ſcarcely 
in any thing, but in their hatred of Mahomet. They ad- 
vanced, however, with an jntention to beſiege and take Me- 


ina. 5 
His artful The prophet muſt have now ſeen an end of all his hopes 
ful con- and defigns, had it not been for his admirable addreſs, in 
duct. ſowing, by means of his miſſionaries, the ſeeds of emula- 
tion, ſuſpicion, and diſſention, amongſt his enemies, which, 
a as we ſhall ſoon ſee, operated to his expectation. 

The war Upon the approach of the confederates, under San, 
of the Mahomet, was adviſed by Salman, the perſion who has been 
Ditch. already mentioned, to draw a line round the city of Medina, 

(which the Moſlem authors call a ditch) and to encam 
with his forces, which amounted to about three thouſand, 
- within that line. This advice was maſterly, and the pro- 
phet followed it: the confederates ſaw the difficulties of 
forcing the line, and that if they ſhould even ſucceed, the 
prophet had a ready retreat to the city, which they muſt be- 
ſiege, before they could compaſs their deſign. When they came 
to the Moſſem lines, they found they could not be attacked, 
without great diſadvantages on their part, and they ſpent 
almoſt a month before them, without doing any thing of 
conſequence. In the mean while, the aſſailants were at- 
tacked by a bitter eaſt-wind, which benumbed their limbs, 
tore up the ſandy deſarts around them, while 1{ahomet's 
troops had the advantage of the ſhelter of the city. All this 
while Mahomet was Plying his ſecret arts, by his emiſſaries, 
amongſt the heads of the confederates ; and encouraging his 
own men by pretended miracles in their favour. A ſingle 
combat likewife 1 e upon a challenge given by one 
His ene- of the heads of the Kore, which was accepted of by a 
| | | Wag 
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who killed his antagoniſt and his ſecond. At laſt, the con- mies re- 


d federates, practiſed upon by the arts of Mahomet, abandoned tire. 
1 the expedition, which is called“ The war of the ditch,” 
- truck their tents, and directed their march homewards. 
if Mahomet was too wiſe to purſue them. He held a kind of. His great 
| triumph in Medina, where he gave a refreſhment to his cruelty to 
troops, but that was of a ſhort continuance. He had loſt no the Korei- 
5 more than fix men in the war of the ditch, and therefore dites. 
5 was enabled to go inſtantly againſt the Noreidites, an Arab 
"> tribe ; againſt whom he had a particular ſpight, for their in- 
. fidelity and inconſtancy. He ſucceeded in his expedition, 
4 and laid ſiege to the fortreſs of the Koreidites, which con- 
7 tained about ſeven hundred of that nation, beſides their 
wives and children. After about a month's fiege, or bloc- 
- kade, the beſieged, who had no opinion of Mahomet's 
1 mercy, ſurrendered to Saad, the chieftain of the Aus, 
their old friends. It was the misfortune of the beſieged, 
$ that Saad, who had been wounded during the war of the 
ditch, in which the Koreidites had been very active, was their 
: inveterate enemy, and his ſentence was, that all the men 
, (who were upwards of fix hundred) ſhould be cut in pieces, 
f the women and children made ſlaves, and that all their plun- 
# der ſhould be divided amongſt the Maſſems. The impoſtor 
75 approved of the ſentence, as being that of God, and it was 
inhumanly put in execution upon the ſpot. | 
MN We forbear to tire the reader with frequent repetitions 
1 of the various revelations Mabomet pretended to have re- 
ceived, enjoining and juſtifying all thoſe diabolical barba- 
? rities. Every incident, however ſhocking, had a verſe, a 
paſſage, or a chapter of the Coran to juſtify it, and all was 
"7 ſwallowed by the prophet's deluded followers. 
5 His amorous complexion ſeemed to be improved by his His impi- 
75 ſucceſſes. He kept Rihana, the moſt beautiful of all the cap- ties and 
J tives, or, in other words, he forced her to ſubmit to his em- murders, 
, braces. Nor were the daggers of his murderers unemploy- 
7 ed, for at this time they aſſaſſinated Salam, a Few of great 
5 eminence, who had incurred the prophet's diſpleaſure. 
ws The facts here mentioned are ſo Hacking, that we ſhould 
10 have omitted the mention of them, could we haye done it 
. with any juſtice to the truth of hiſtory. But they reſt upon 
5 the faith of authors the moſt favourable to Mahomet, and 
f of his own religion, and ſome of them almoſt cotemporary 
r with him. Many of them to be found in the Sonna itſelf; 
t and ſome of them not obſcurely hinted at even in the Coran. 
55 It is true the divine miſſion and commands are urged in juſ- 
8 tification of all that happened; but this pretext is ſo 
7 ſtale, and ſo ridiculous, that we ſhall ſpend no time in refu- 
5 ting it. 5 54 


| ould any inſtance be wanting to compleat the deteſtable Marries 
8 character of our prophet at this period, it muſt be his mar- Zenobia. 
6 riage with Zenobiq, called by the Arabs Zenolia, the wife of 


I "Tn his 


for her, and proceeded even fo far as to acquaint the prophet 
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his fayourite ſervant Zeid, Zeid was of an illuſtrious pareg. 
tage, but had in his childhood been carried off priſoner, by h 
| Tome Arabs, and, at laſt, was reduced to be a ſervant to Aa: p 
bomet, who was ſo kind to him, that when Zeid's father, un- 7 
fderſtanding that he was at /ecca, came to ranſom him, he u 


choſe to ſtay with his maſter. This pleaſed Mahopiei fo well, i 
that he formally adopted Zeid his fon and heir, in cafe (jt is tl 
to be underſtogd) he had no fon of his qwn ; and, in the fi 


mean time, he gave him thjs Zenobia for his wife. Her charms 5 
improving greatly after her marriage, ſhe perceived on a 1 


certain oëcaſion, that the prophet was ſmitten with them, 
and ſhe imparted her apprehenſions to her huſband, No- 
thing can give us a ſtronger idea of the fear and yeneration, 
in Which the prophet was held by his followers, than what 
happened on this oceafion. Zeid, though fond "of his wif 
as ſhe was of him, thqught it equally impious and dange- 
rous to liye with her, after the prophet had given her an 
Jptimation of his affection. Terror and enthuſiaſm proved, 

oth in the huſband” and the wife, too ſtrong for loyg and 
duty. It was not enough for Zeid to reſign his wife without 

urmuring, for he muſt giye the prophet a plauſible pretence 
{8s taking her to his bed. He therefore feigned an averſion 


with it. Mabomet, though he well knew Zeid's intention, 
eemed to receive the intimation not only with indifference, 
but diſlike; but at laſt, a ſeaſonable revelation from heaven 
interpoſing, he agreed that the parties ſhould be diyorced ; 
and, when a proper time came, he married Zenobia, to the 
great joy of her huſband, and the wedding wag celebrated 
with extraordinary pomp and magnificence. Some of the 
prophet's moſt ſenſible followers were indeed ſcandalized at 
this ayowed breach of his pwn laws, but all was falved by 
his declaring, that it was the divine pleaſure he ſhould be 
exempted from al} the d;ſpenſations to which other meg 
— - Shale | hel ff 
After this flagrant act of h deen injuſtice, and adultery, 
our prophet fubdued the tribe of Kaleb, and took its chiet- 
tain, Themama, priſoner, who declaring himſelf a Moſlem, 
was diſmiſſed by the prophet, and he feryed againſt the 
Korea with ſuch zeal and ſucceſs, that, by cutting off their 
provitions, be reduced them to ſuch * that they were 
obliged to apply to the prophet himſelf for relief. It ap- 
pears that Haines had always a warm fide for the Meccan; 
in general, and never deſpaiced of, one day, reigning over 
them. He ordered They:ama to dęſiſt from his depredatjons 
upon his people, as he called them, and to let their conyays 
pals unmolęſted, which he accordingly did. abort wa: 
not ſo fortunate with regard to another Arab tribe, that of 
Labiau, which he marched againſt, and wanted to ſurpriſe,; 
but they were upon their guard; and he was obliged, after 
mating a feint towards Becca; to return to Melind. Ti. 
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ſucceeded better againſt the tribes of Fatfan and Ka:d, who 

had driven away ſome of his camels, which he retook in 
perſon, at the head of five hundred men, and he returned to 
Medina with a great booty, after having plundered and laid 

waſte the country. After this, the ſmalleſt detachments the 
impoſtor ſent out againſt his neighbours, ſtruck terror into 

their largeſt numbers, and forty of his followers were ſuf- 

ficient to make three or four hundred of the inhabitants fly. 

He was particularly well ſupplied with intelligence of all the 

rich caravans, with commodities, or money, that were car- 

ried to any part of Arabia, or its neighbourhood ; and, this 

year, he plundered caravans and perſons of vaſt ſums of mo- and gets 
ney and quantities of goods. In ſhort, Medina became now great 
to be the mart of all Arabia, and was rich in money and riches. 
the moſt yaluable commodities in the eaſt ; notwithſtanding 

this, the robberies, the plunder, and the murders committed 

by the impoſtor and his followers, but above all the deteſta- 
ble aſſaſſinations he had been guilty of, ſtruck his country- 
men with horror, ſo that he had very little intercourſe 
with any but the pooreſt and moſt deſperate tribes ; and his 
2 lay in ſome meaſure uſeleſs upon his hands at Me- 

ina, 

The prophet, to get the better of thoſe prejudices, and at He invites 
the ſame time to enrich his followers, whom he now thought the Greet 
of reducing under a ſettled government; and at the ſame emperor 
time to give him a great figure in the eyes of the world, to turn 
ſent one of his principal domeſtics, called Dohya, to the em- Maſſemc, 
peror Heraclius, at Con/lantinople, deſiring leave for the NAaſ- and to o- 
lems to trade with the imperial ſubjects, and at the ſame pen a 
time inviting the emperor to embrace //amiſm. Preſumptu- trade with 
ous as thoſe demands were, the firſt was granted ; the latter him. 
was not rejected, at leaſt not with contempt; for the em- 
peror deſired time to conſider of the . | 

This acquieſcence of the Greet emperor, the greateſt 
prince then in the world, towards a little Arabian robber, 
will not be ſurpriſing to the reader, who conſiders the great 
ſucceſſes of Mabomet, the terror with which he had filled 
both Arabia and Syria; his confident, and moſt extraordinary 
pretences to inſpiration, and the magnified reports of him, 
ſpread about by his countrymen, who, of all people in the 
world were the moſt adicted to exaggerate, and to run into 
the marvellous. 

We are now to conſider the prophet, as a petty prince of Reflection 
a dominion which he had acquired by his impoſtures, his upon the 
courage, his rapines, and his cruelties. The moſt favourable encreaſe 
conſtruction that can be put upon the latter, is, that terror of his 
was necefary for his executing the plan of his miſſion. But power. 
how wicked muſt that man be who lays down a plan, which 
is ſubject to that neceflity? Mabomet, however, according to 
the moſt favourable accounts of him, had cruelty, rather 
than clemency, predominant in his nature; he had 

Eh E 4 0 | lived 


lived long enough to ſee that he muſt loſe more by it than he 
could gain. He this year arrived at ſuch a pitch of reputa- 
tion, that all the Arabs who either had no religion, or were 
indifferent about any, which was the caſe of great numbers 
ü of them, made their court to him, by either embracing, or 
Hej. 6. 3 to embrace, lamiſin; which was always found to 
e a ſure paſſport to the prophet's favour. Eight of them, 
: who, it ſeems, were not very ſincere in their profeſſion, were 
His far- ordered by the prophet to one of his farms, to be cured of a 
ther cruel- diſorder they laboured under, by drinking the milk and the 
ty. urine of his camels; but they requited his kindneſs, by mur- 
dering his ſnepherd, and driving away his cattle. The pro- 
phet, however, ſent a party immediately after them, who 
| bros them back in chains to Medina, where he crucified 
them, after ordering their eyes to be bored out with a red- 

bot iron, and their hands and their feet to be cut off. 
His plan It was about this time, that he ſeems to have formed that 
of govern- e e principle which his followers have always ſo invari- 
ment, ably followed, of obliging thoſe whom they ſubdued, or 
attempted to ſubdue, either to embrace 7 or to pay 
tribute. The former flattered the impoſtoris ruling paſſion, 
the latter gratified his avarice. It is remarkable, that, at this 
time, he had greater ſucceſs amongſt the Fews and Chriſtiant 
than amongſt the Pagans; for this obvious reaſon, that a 
well-principled Pagan was a more rational being than either 
a Few or a Cbriſtian, according to the exerciſe of their reli- 
5 in that age and country. Among the other converts to 
His miſſionaries, was A/bag, the Calbite, a Chriſtian prince, or 
chieftain; great part of his ſubjects followed his example, 
and they who choſe the exerciſe of their own religion, paid a 
tribute, and quietly enjoyed it. The daughter of A/bar 
was married to an eminent ſtem, and was the mother df 
Abdallah al Agar, a doctor of high rank in the Mahometan 
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His grati- If Mabomet had any thing that looked like virtue in 
tude: his nature, it was gratitude. He was conſtant in his friend- 


ſhip towards Ababeter, Omer, Ali, and the ether Moſlems 
who had been ſo very inſtrumental in his advancement; 
and he was even grateful, when he met with a generous 
action, even in an enemy, or thoſe who were indifferent to 
him: For as Dohia, his ſteward, was returning from execu- 
ting his commiſſion at Conſtantinople, he was ſet upon by an 
Arab prince, Honeid, and his ſon, and plundered. Another 
ſet of the Arabs obliged Honeid to refund his booty, and Do- 
hia proceeded to Medina, after having met with extraordina- 
ry civilities from the Rafaites, another clan of Arabs, Ma- 

, homet, underſtanding what Honeid had done, ſent out 2 
Inſtance of ſtrong party againſt him, who defeated his troops, killed him 
it. and his fon, and were carrying the wives and children of the 
| clan, with all their cattle, away to captivity. But upon the 
interceſſion of the Rafaites, Mahomet ordered all the captives 
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to be reftored to their liberty and effects. Soon after, he 
ſubdued the tribe of Saad and carried off their camels and 
flocks, for having formed an alliance with his enemies, the 
Jews of Kaibar ; he next advanced in perſon, attended by 
his favourite wife Ayeſha, and Salma, another of his wives, 
againſt the tribe of Muftalek which was commanded by 
Hareth, a prince of ſome diſtinction in thoſe parts. Ha- 
reth having got his troops together, offered Mabomet battle, 
but was killed before the engagement. Though it does not 
appear that there was any anequaity of numbers between 
the two armies, yet the angel Gabriel, dreſſed all in white, 
and mounted on a bay horſe, fought at the head of the Ho 
lems, which ſo intimidated the enemy, that they ſurrendered 
at diſcretion. What the fate of thoſe who were found in 
arms might have been, is hard to ſay, had not a lucky acci- 
dent for them interpoſed, For Hareth, the deceaſed prince 
of Mo/?ale#, happened to be father to Fewerra, a lady of 
exquiſite beauty, who being amongſt the captives, was pur- 
chaſed by Mahomet, over whom ſhe got ſo great an aſcen- 
dancy, that he not only married her, but took her tribe into 
his particular protection and favour, and releaſed a hundred 
of the principal /2/talziite chiefs. | 
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It is highly unreaſonable to ſuppoſe the prophet's incan- Adven- 
ſtancy, not to have had a very diſagreeable effect upon ture of his 
Ayeſha, to whom he had always profeſſed the higheſt affection, wife 4ye- 


and that it was not attended with a very diſagreeable abate- 
ment in his manner of expreſſing it. A beautiful young fe- 


ſa. 


male Aral, may be well ſuppoſed to reſent this in more ſhapes 


than one. Be this as it will, during this expedition Ayeha 
was miſſing for a whole night out of the prophet's camp, 


and, next day, about noon, came to it, very much fatigued, 
attended by Safwan, a Moſlem captain, and riding upon his 


camel. The moſt conſiderable of the prophet's friends, jea- 
lous of his honour, immediately accuſed her of adultery, and 
it muſt be owned, with no ſmall appearance of juſtice. The 
defence which Aye/ha made, that having occaſion to alight 
upon the road, and to ſtep a little way alide, as ſhe was re- 
mounting the box upon the back of her camel, ſhe per- 
ceived ſhe had dropt a necklace of great value, and that go- 
ing back to look for it, her camel drivers, who imagined ſhe 
was on the box, had proceeded without her ; and that being 
fatigued, and wandering, ſhe had laid herſelf down on the 
ground, where ſhe fell aſleep, till ſhe was awakened by 


Satan, who conducted her home upon his camel. 


This ſtory appeared, as indeed it was, to be extremely His em- 
improbable to the prophet's warm friends, who perſiſted in barraſ- 


accuſing the lady of incontinency. This was a charge that 
not only affected Ayeſha, but Mahomet, very ſenſibly. For 
though, perhaps, he'was conſcious of the provocation he had 
given her, and would have been glad that all mention of the 
affair had been dropt, yet he could not manage the indiſcre- 
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tion of his friends; and the lady perſiſting in her vindication, 
exaſperated them ſtill more. The prophet therefore, to ſaye 
the diſcredit of infidelity to his bed, was obliged to have re. 
courſe to his uſual, and never-failing expedient, that of ; 
revelation from heaven; clearing the honour of his wife; 
and ad- and for that purpoſe produced the twenty-fourth chapter of 
dreſs. the Coran, by which all her accuſers were covered with 
ſhame, and a ſtop was put to all further calumny, one of 
them being ſeverely whipt, by Mahomet's orders, for his in- 
| diſcretion. | : | 
| He viſits All this while, Mabomet was unable to do any thing againſt 
| the Kore- the Koreiſb at Mecca, the poſſeſſion of which was the great 
9 205, object of his ambition, as it muſt render him very formidable 
| £8 over all Arabia, and make him maſter of the Caaba; where- 
by the ſeal of divine approbation was to have been put to 
his miffion. At firft he purpoſed to reduce Mecca by force, 
and ſent meſſages to the moſt powerful of his confederated, 
or tributary, clans, to attend him for that purpoſe. But they 
diliked the expedition ſo much, that they deſired to be 
excufed, and none marched to his aſſiſtance. Mahomet, up- 
on this, altered his ſcheme, and advanced in a peaceable 
manner, but attended with ſome troops, to Hodeibiya, the 
ſuburb of Mecca, where the Koreiſh ſtood ready to diſpute 
his entrance, which Mahomet ſeems to have been in no con- 
dition to have forced. As his profeſnons, however, were 
pacific, a treaty was entered into, and his ſon-in-law Ali, 
Who acted as his ſecretary, was ordered to draw up the pre 
and con- terms. In wording them, he ſtiled Mahomet the apoſtle of au. 
cludes a God, which Sohail, one of the deputies for Mecca, objected þa 
treaty to, and MMahomet, for very wiſe and politic reaſons of his me 
with own, gave up the title, and was ſimply denominated Mabomei loc 
them. the ſon of 4bdalla, to the great diſguſt of his 1doflem friends. ge 
The terms of the treaty, however, were at laſt engrofled, bin 
and it contained a truce: for ten years, during which time fd 
both parties were at liberty to ſtrengthen themſelves with “ 
what allies they thought proper; and Mabomet was to have . 
leave, next year, to viſit the temple of Mecca, or Caaba, for Mt 
| three days. IE | 
Hereturns However the Moslem authors may repreſent this expedition, e 
to Medina. it ſeems pretty plain that Mabomet miſſed his aim, which in 
| was, in fact, to make himſelf maſter of Mecca; and all his 4 
troops took a ſolemn oath of fealty and obedience to him, Un 
ſhould he attack that city, to which he afterwards found MW "'* 
himſelf unequal. Upon his return to Medina, he ſent his Ml 7 
ſervant Zeid to inveſt the caſtle of a lady, called Forka, TE( 
whoſe ſubjects had attacked ſome of his plundering parties. H 
Zeid puts Zeid took the caſtle by aſſault, and putting part of the ga- f 
to death riſon to the ſword, he made the others priſoners. Forka her- gl 
Forka, ſelf, who was immenſely rich, was cruelly put to death, ch 
; and a beautiful young daughter ſhe had, with all her money e 
and effects, was carried off by the conquerox, The tribe pl 1 
| OT: oa Han, 
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fun next felt the edge of the prophet's ſword, and Zeid 


extended his excurſions as far as the borders of the Red Sea, 


to Median, from whence he brought to Medina a great 
booty, and a vaſt number of priſoners, who were ſold into 


ſlavery. 


lt is incredible, in what yeneration the prophet, at this Great dg- 
time, was held by his followers, eyen to their catehing his votion 
hair and the parings of his nails, drinking the water he made of his fol- 


vſe of, and licking up his ſpittle 
diſplay of all this, before the 


Mahomet made a pompous lowers to 
oreiſh, and other deputies, his per- 


who reſorted to his camp, and the Arabs in general, even fon. 


thoſe who were his greateſt enemies, began to think there 
muſt be ſomething extraordinary about a perſon, who, from 
ſo ſmall a beginning, had become ſo powerful, and was ſo 
much venerated, We have already taken ſome notice of 
the prophet's vanity ;z and this year it influenced him ſa 
much, that he ſent a formal invitation to ſeveral ſovereign 
princes, particularly to 4 + Parug, then king of Perſſa, 
to embrace his religion. Ko{ru, who had himſelf very little, 
at firſt did not ſeem averſe to the propoſition, but abſerying 
the inſolent ſtrain of Malumet's letter, he loſt all patience, an 

tore it to pieces, A conſpiracy about this time had been 
formed, to aſſaſſinate Koſru, of which it is more than proba- 


ble, the prophet, on account of the numerous aſſaſſins he Mahbamez 
employed, was acquainted, and upon Koſru's ſending an in- foretels 
ſolent meſſage to him, by Badhan king of Yaman, Mahomet, Koſra's 
probably that he might be more ripe in his intelligence, re- death, 


quired till next day to give his anſwer; when, pretending to 
have had an interview with the angel Gabriel, he told the 
meſſenger that Koſru was ſlain, This proving true, Badhan, 
looking upon it as a proof of the prophet's divine correſpon- 
gence, became a pròſelyte ta Mabonetiſmm; which endeared 


him ſo much to the prophet, that he was afterwards continu- 


ed in the government of Yaman, According to ſome He. 


/zm authors, Mabomet made about this time another attempt 
to conyert the emperor Heraclius, who received his letters 
with great reſpect, ſent back the meſſenger with large pre- 
jents, 'and would actually haye turned oats, Pad he 


nat been afraid of loſing his crown. Whateyeyer may be His em. 
in this, jt is certain, that he applied about the ſame time to baſſy to 


otakas, the prince of the Cepts, and goyernor of Egypt, 
unger the emperar 7 —. ius; Mahomet's letters, . 
were now ſigned with a feal, with the infcription, ** Mabo⸗ 
net the apoitle of God; being delivered to Matakas, he 
received-them with the utmoſt veneration from the hands of 
Hateb, Maboet's envoy, and diſmiſſed the meſſenger, with a 
preſent at ſome valuable jewels, and of two beautiful Copzig 
iris, for the prophet's own uſe ; one of whom, called Mary 
the Cpt, became afterwards his fayourits concybine, The 
reader, haweyer, will abſerye, that though he did not ac- 
tally ſucceed in his applicatiog upon this occaſion, = j 
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good underſtanding between him and the Egyptian prince 
was of great conveniency to both. This Egyptian was little 
better than a rebel to the emperor Heraclius, upon whom he 
had, in a manner rendered himſelf independent, and by 
whom he every day expected to be attacked. _ 
and to Mahomet ſent the like invitation to Aſbama, wing of Ethit. 
Ethiopia, pia; who likewiſe received the meſſenger and his letters 
with the moſt profound marks of veneration, but we have 
no certain accounts that his compliance with the invitation 
went any farther. Hareth, the king of Gaſſan, was next 
applied to by the prophet, to the ſame purpoſe, but it ap- 
pears from the Moſſem writers, that he received the invita- 
tion with ſo much contempt, that he was curſed by Mahomet. 
The king of Tamama by profeſſion a Chriſtian, treated his 
application much in the ſame manner. This prince is ſaid 
to have once had favourable ſentiments of Iamiſin, and even 
to have embraced it: but to have reverted to Chri/t:anity; 
and, him too, Mahomet curſed. But he had better ſucceſs 
with Mondar, the king of the Barein, who readily embraced 
e 2H and his example was followed by his ſub- 
Bis * Notwithſtanding all the advantages the impoſtures of our 
dition a- prophet had gained, he thought himſelf far from obtaining 
gainſt his ends. The richeſt and moſt underſtanding Jerus in ge- 
Kiabar, . neral were his enemies; and foreſeeing that he aimed at 
© their utter deſtruction, they had fortified themſelves at Kai- 
bar, a city of great antiquity, not far from Medina; and not 
only ſtrong in itfelf, but thought to be impregnable by 
means of certain forts which they had erected around it. 
Mahomet, to inſpire his followers with a greater deteſtation 
of the Jeruiſb race, pretended that he had been bewitched 
by Lobeld, a Jew, and his daughter, by means of certain 
knots which they had tied upon a rope (a common method of 
_ divination amongſt the ancients) and which his good friend 
the angel Gabriel taught him how to unlooſe, by which 
he was delivered from the forcery. At the , ſame time 
the prophet promiſed to indemnify his troops for their be- 
ing diſappointed of the ſpoils of Mecca, by thoſe of Kaibar, 
which were immenſely rich; and he confirmed the whole 
of his exhortations, by a ready paſſage of the Koran, which 
came down from heayen for that very purpoſe. 1 
The Moſſems unanimouſly called out to be led againſt 
Kaibar, which they were with ſo much expedition, that the 
etos there had no intelligence of their motions, till the 
Moſlem army appeared before the place, and in a very ſhort 
time took Naem, one of the caftles which defended it, with 
little or no loſs. ; SL | 
Nothing in the hiſtory of Mahomet is more unaccountable 
than the engines which he made uſe of in carrying on his 
ſeiges. The Arabs were * little acquainted with the 
powers of mechaniſm, and all we can underſtand is, _ 
15 9 they 
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they made uſe of an engine, ſomewhat like the battering- which he 
ram of the Romans. But as that engine was of itſelf very beſieges 


ſimple, and required the ſupport of many others to render 
it effectual, of which the Arabs ſeemed to have had no 
knowledge, their ſucceſſes in beſieging places muſt in gene- 
ral have been owing to their own invincible reſolution, and 
perſeverance. Be this as it will, they ſat down before the 
citadel of Kiabar, where Mahomet met with many repulles ; 
and was often in danger of loſing his life. After he had 
made a breach in the walls, by his battering rams, he ſtill 
was beaten off, by the reſolution of Kenana, who by way 
of eminence was termed the king of the eus, and who 
commanded in the place, where the whole weaith of the 
beſieged, which was immenſe, was depoſited. In ſhort, it 
appears that the prophet, by his frequent repulſes, began to 
deſpair of carrying the citadel, and thought of returning 
home, when he was re-inſpirited by Abubeker, Ali, and 
Omar, Be „ | 

Nothing was impregnable to the courage of men like them. 
Al Camus, the ſtrongeſt of the forts, was defended by Mar- 
hab, a man reſembling the ancient giants of Paleſtine, in 
bulk and ſtrength ; and he, more than once, drove the be- 
ſiegers off with great loſs, after they had mounted the 
breaches. Even Abubeker, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly 


on this occaſion, could not withſtand him. But Ali, impel- 


led by a torrent of enthuſtaſm, attacked, conquered, and 
killed him, bycleaving his head in two with a ſword that had 
been preſented him by the prophet. Al Camus made but lit- 
tle reſiſtance after this, and Mahomet making himſelf maſter 
of it, found it immenſely rich. Great part of the treaſure 
however was buried, and concealed ; and Kenana, rather than 
diſcover it, underwent exquiſite tortures. We are told, that 
when Al Camus was taken, the prophet narrowly. eſcaped 
being poiſoned by Zeinab, the ſiſter of Marhab, and that 


though he ſurvived the Perſian for three years, it was at laſt 


the cauſe of his death. Amongſt the other ſpoils taken in 
Al Camus, was the beautiful Saſtya, whom the prophet made 
his wife. The other forts about Kaibor did not hold long 
out. They ſurrendered, one after another, to the terror of 
the impoſtor's name ; he found, however, great difficulty in 
ſupporting his army, the Fews having ruined all the countr 

round; but his invincible reſolution got the better of alt 
difficulties, and Kaibar at laſt was obliged to capitulate, 
which it did upon very diſadvantageous terms, the inhabi- 


tants being obliged to ſubmit to be diſpoſed of as the con- 


queror pleaſed ; but ſuffered to enjoy their properties in 
common with the Maſlems. 


and takes, 


Fadac, and Wadil Kora, aftetthis, opened their gates to the as he does 
conqueror. Theſe were two towns belonging to the Jes, other 


in which he found likewiſe great riches. About this time, 
ſome of his diſciples, who had been obliged to fly to Ethiopia, 
| rejoined 


places. 


| tices: 
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rejoined him, to his great ſatisfaction, and he eſpouſed 55 
proxy Iiabiba the daughter of his great enemy Sophian, who 
it ſeems had likewiſe fled to Ethiopia, where the Najaſhi of 
king married her by proxy to the prophet: F 
he conqueſt of Kaibar, raiſed the prophet to a pitch of 
g ee. far beyond what he ever had known, and rendered 
im very formidable to all oy ES Yetama. a City of 
conſiderable conſequence ſubmitted to him, as did the tribes 
of Hawan, Kelob, Morrah; Awal and others: His general 
made an incurſion into the kingdom of Yamaji; which they 
I. , , ravaged; and his fame was ſo great that the king of Gaſſan 
His impi- turned Mabometan; tho' we ate told he aſterwards reverted to 
ous prac- chriſtianity. Nothing was now too abſurd or too implous; 
for him not to practiſe, for he found means to reſolve the 
moſt groſs enormities into a revelation from heaven; Tho' 
fornication was ſtrictly prohibited by his own law, yet he was 
guilty of it with Mary the Copt in defiance of all his engage- 
ments with his wives. They found means; however, notwith- 
ſanding all his ſanity, to make him very uneaſy, and the 
great power and authority of their parents and relations obli- 
ved him, at laſt, to behave with more decency towards them, 
ut every thing containing the moſt palpable contradictions, 
and the moſt ſhocking impieties, was carried on by direct re- 
velations thro the angel Gabriel. 4 | 
He v3 The poſſeſſion of Mecca, as has been already obſerved, had 
e viſits always been the prophets great object, and this year, by his 
the Caaba late treaty with the Koreiſb, He was intitled to viſit the Ca- 
aba. This he performed with a ſtring of ceremonies, too fop- 
| — and immaterial, to be repeated here, tho' it appears that 
e was held in ſuch deteſtation by the Mieccaus, that when he 
viſited their city, they retired to the mountains; a very few 
of them remaining, thro' curioſity, to obſerve the prophets 
proceſſion. Having reſided four days at Mecca, he retired to 
a place called Shorf, where he conſumated a new marriage 
with Maimuna, a handſome widow. | 5 1 
But notwithſtanding, all the abſurdities, inconſiſtences, and 


Hej. 8. 


His great inhumanities of the prophet's life and practice, he ſtill proſper- 


facceſſes ed]; and his ſueceſs was conſidered by many as the ſeal of his di- 
continue. vinity. The great Kaled who had defeated him at the battle 
of Ohod; became now his convert, as did Omar and Othman: 
Theſe were men of the greateſt power, influence and couragea- 
mongſt all the Noreiſb. But were we to inveſtigate the cauſcs of 
their converſion; we might perhaps find that it arofe from mo- 
tives equally intereſting and enthuſtaſtical. Mabomet it is plain 
had now arrived to a pitch of power; that promiſed him 
the empire of all Arabia; and therefore, in point of intereſt, 
thoſe great men found their account in becoming his profe- 
lytes. At the ſame time, the prodigious zeal, fidelity, and 
courage; with Which they afterwards devoted themſelves * 
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i; MM his doctrine, could not be counterfeited, and muſt have been 
hs ſincere. l 


In proportion; as the prophet's power advanced, ſo did the His pul- 
rofeſſions of his ſanctity and miſſion. He now ordered a pits. 

pulpit of a peculiar form to be conſtructed, from which he 
declaimed, and which was long preſerved by his ſucceſſors 
of Min the government. He continued to be the ſcourge of all the 
des neighbouring tribes, and ravaged many places, the names of 
als MW which are not known; tho? D deſcribed by Mo/lem 

authors. The tribes of Malah and Morrab, were chaſtiſed, 
in the neigbouring country was ravaged, and Medina continued 
to to be the repoſitory of all the wealth in that part of the 
" world: The 2 however, was not without meeting with 
he Ml ſome checks. One of his generals, Caab, in an incurſion he 
10 made, had all his men cut in pieces, and one of Mahomet's . 
vag ambaſſadors, who had been ſent to convert the governor of His em- 
ge. Baſta was aſſaſſinated by Amaru the governor of Muta in Syria, baſſador 
ch. under the emperor Heraclius. aaſlaſſinat- 
the This aſſaſſination affected the prophet's honour and repu- ed. 
tation. He was now become a powerful prince, and he order- 
m. ¶ ed his ſervant Zeid to take the field at the head of three thou- _ 
1s; | and men, and to advance to Muta, near which the imperial The bat- 
re. generals, (if we may credit the Moſem authors,) were at the tle of Ma- 

bead of one hundred thouſand men. Thoſe numbers are 7 

i2d perhaps exaggerated, but the truth is, the degeneracy of the 
his WM Greet empire at this time was ſuch that no advantage againſt 
77: ſuperiority of numbers is incredible. Zed finding 25 a diſ- 
p- parity between his own troops and that of the enemy, made 
hat Mz Halt; and ſent to Mahomet for a reinforcement, but 
he the imperial army advancing rendered a battle inevitable. 
ew WM Zeid accordingly carrying in his hand the great ſtandard of 7/a- 
efs n, attacked the imperialiſts, and was killed as were Jaafa 
Its and Abd allah, who ſucceeded him in the command, which 
age N next devolved upon the celebrated Kaled, who reftored the 

fortune of the day, and defeated the imperialiſts with great 
ind I flaughter. When the account of this victory was given to 
er- Mahomet, he dignified Kaled with the emphatical title of one 
di- Jof the ſwords of God. The Moflem authors, think that this 2 
ttle victory, deciſive as it was, was dearly purchaſed, by the death by. 
an; Nof the great men who fell upon Mabomel's fide. The tribe of the Moſ- 
ea. che Kodaites a plundering race, were next ſubdued, by Maßbo- ems, but 
8 of net's generals; and the Koreiſb, ſeeming diſpoſed to violate dearly 
no- their truce with him, he ſent Obe:dah, toward the ſeacoaſts to f urche- 
Jain Ito obſerve their motions. In this expedition, we are told, ſed. 
him that Ob2idah's troops were reduced to live upon the leaves of 
ft, trees, and muſt have periſhed of the diſtemper, which that 
gfe: Mood brought upon them, had it not been for a very large fiſh, 
and which was thrown a ſhore, and which they eat off to their 
; to great ſatisfaction and recovery. 5285 | 
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Mahomet But the time was now come, when Mahomet was to ſtrike 


marches his deciſive blow, by attempting the conqueſt of Mecca, 
againſt Some of the Koreiſb, had been incautious enough to violate 


| Mecca. the truce, and Sophian who ſtill had the chief command in 


Mecca, had endeavoured to make up the breach. But Maho- 
met ſeeing the conjuncture favourable for him, rejected all 
terms of accommodation and even refuſed to ſee Sophian, who 
had taken a journey to Medina for that purpoſe. This re- 
fuſal, which ſeems to have been a concerted meaſure, amongſt 
all their Moſlem chiefs, was followed by warlike 8 
for the reduction of Mecca. Many of Mahomet's followers were 
natives of that place, and they endeavoured to appriſe the 
inhabitants of their danger, Mahomet's intelligence was ſo 
excellent that all their advices were intercepted ; and he 
aſſembling all his forces, which conſiſted of the Aohajerin, 
the Anſars, and a powerful body raiſed out of the tribes, who 
had been his converts, he advanced againſt Mecca, which he 
ſoon inveſted with ten thouſand men ; ſo great had this impo- 
ſtor's power become at this time. 25 
It muſt be acknowledged that, upon this occaſion, the pro- 
Great po- phet ſhewed himſelf to be at once a great general and a 
licy of great politician. The diſpoſitions he made, for attacking the 
MHabomet town were maſterly, and the orders he gave to his generals 
were merciful. He particularly ordered Kaled of whoſe im- 
petuoſity he ſeemed always to be apprehenſive, not to act 
offenſively, and he ſent a formal meſſuage to invite the Mec- 
cans, to take an oath of allegiance to him, aſſuring them, in 
that caſe, of his protection. He committed the great ſtand- 
ard of [/lamiſm, to Ali, He ordered his generals to poſſeſs 
themſelves of the moſt commanding paſſes about the city, and 
he placed himſelf in the rear of his army as the moſt proper 
poſt, for giving orders to the whole. | ' 
| Thoſe diſpolitions being made, Haled, who commanded 
the convert tribes, advanced to attack a party of the Koreiſb, 
who were aſſembled in the plain of Mecca, this he did with 
ſuch ſucceſs that he obliged them to fly into the city, which he 
entered amongſt the fugitives, and thereby made himſelf maſ- 
ter of it, with a great ſlaughter of the inhabitants, 
Hishuma- This was the:moſt ſhining 8 of our prophet's life. It 
nity is ſaid, and perhaps very truely, that the conqueſt of Mecca, 
| colt him only two men; from this we may eaſily conclude 
that he had a ſtrong party within the walls of the place, and 
indeed from this time we perceive a total alteration in his 
plan of conduct and politicks. From being an inhuman but- 
cher, he became a benificent prince. The Meccans, and the 
other Arabs, found it their intereſt, inſtead of robbing and 
deſtroying one another to ſubmit to him; they who did not 
do it, thro' conviction, did it thro' policy, and entering 
Mecca with great ſtate and formallity, he made a merit of 
deſtroying all the idols, that had been erected in that city. 
On this occaſion, we are told that he was dreſt in red, and that 
he entered Mecca upon his favourite camel attended in the 
moſt pompous manner; by his friends and generals The 


Meccuns 
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Metcans, _— his formidable appearance, implored his 
e 


a mercy, which he immediately granted them in the moſt ge- 
” nerous manner ; and declared them from that moment to be 
te a free people. The whole tenour of his conduct, was an- 
as ſwerable to this generous, and indeed wiſe behaviour. He 
1 committed the guardianſhip of the Caaba, to Othman and his and thercy 
Il heirs for ever. In imitation of the founder of Rome; he 
” declared Meccù to be an aſſylum or ſanctuary for all perſons ; 
: and ſuch was the wiſdom and moderation of his cotiduet that 
| even Sophian his capital enemy; became his convert. He 
85 then proceeded to be ſolemnly inaugurated, and he completed 
hs all his triumphs and ſucceſſes; by receiving an oath of allegi- 


he ance from his new ſubjects, and particularly from Henda, the 
ſo celebrated female warrior, the wife of Sophian. The prophet 


18 however was far from making his generolity, ahd forgiveneſs, 
1 too cheap to the Meccans. He inſiſted, upon profcribing a 
2 certain number of his enemies; who had rendered themſelves 


Jo moſt obnoxious to his reſentment, and particularly Abu Fahl. 
8 But notwithſtanding this meaſure, Abu Fahl, atid his compa- 
nions were pardoned; and no more than three men and one 


5 woman, who were exceffively obnoxious thro' their private 

, vices, were put to death; tho' ſome authors add two more 

he who ſuffered on this occaſion; 7 3 
ls Mal omet now began to exert thoſe great talents that had *** 15 
155 been given him by nature, and in every meaſure of his go- lucceſſes 


vernment, he approved himſelf to be equally a gent politici- 
2 an, and a great general. Senſible of the effects of appears 
1 ances; he redoubled his zeal againſt idolatry, by which he 
g had, at the ſame time, an opportunity of extending his con- 
0 queſts. For this purpoſe, he employed Kale; who deſtroyed 
n a famous idol, termed Al Uzza, with many others of the 


er Jame kind, which. had been rendered ſacred by ſuperſtition, 
F After this; Kaled advanced _—_ the Jadimites, whom he 
2 ſubdued with little or no loſs to himſelf; but we are told; 


ſh, that this. barbarian maſſacred they, after their ſubmiſſion, 
ch and indeed; by the whole ſtrain of Hls conduct, he ſeerhis tô 
CN Have been one of the moſt brutal conquerors, that evef ſcour- 
* ed mankind: Even Mahomet himſelf was ſtartled at his in- 
1 umanity, and is ſaid to have once enteftained ſome thoughts 

t WW of putting him to geath, but was prevented by ſome of his 
4 followers: Mahomet's zeal, howevel, againſt idolatry ſtirred ups 
cl freſh enemies againſt him amongſt the pagan tribes 6f the 
Arabs. He ſent his general Kalzd, who aCted the part of a 
deſtroying angel wherever he came; under pretext of ſuppreſ- 
it. ſing their idolatry: About four thouſand of the tribes of Hawayert 
he and Tha#kif, aſſembled under their generals Malec and Doraid, 
the latter of whom was upwards of one hundred years of 
age, in defence of their idol worſhip. They retidezvouſed 
Nin the valley of Honein, about three miles from Metta; and 
their appearnce was ſo formidable that Mabomet tharched in 
Y. perſon to encounter them, He was at this time arrived to 
nat Vor. VI. ä fuck 
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pattle of ſuch a pitch of power that he was at the head of twelve thou- 


Honein ſand men; which in Arabia, is accounted to be a vaſt army, t 
| not. becauſe that country is deſtitute of inhabitants, but be- 
cauſe it is divided into an infinite number of little tribes or c 
clans, who moſtly herd amongſt themſelves, ſo that they ſel- ] 
dom aſſemble in any large bodies. When Mabomet came to ; 
Honein he found the enemy drawn up in a moſt maſterly t 
manner, and in poſſeflion of all the heights that ſurrounded t 
the valley ; but as he had a vaſt ſuperiority of numbers, he ſ 
inſtantly formed his line of battle, and mounting his white t 

mule, he advanced to the charge at the head of his troops. 
But Malec had taken his meaſures ſo well that the Moſlem ar- ſ 
my was in a manner cooped up in a defile amongft e 
mountains, and being - overpowered by a ſhower of i 
darts and arrows, they were put into ſuch diſorder, e 
that they began to fly towards Mecca. Nothing but I 
the intrepidity of Mabomet, and a few of his friends who ti 
fought by his ſide, could have prevented his army from a to- a 
tal route upon this occaſion. To intrepidity he added ſtrata- n 
1 gem. He had it ſeems, taught his mule to kneel, which his v 
gained by Naſlems conſidered as ſomewhat ſupernatural, and as being a p 
Mabomet fayourable omen; and at the ſame time he threw a handful fc 
of duſt againſt the enemies, with a ſolemn imprecation. His fo 
troops by thoſe means were reinſpirited and being once more id 
rallied, they attacked the idolaters with ſuch fury, that molt 4 
of them were cut in pieces. The Thakafites behaved with 01 
incomparable bravery and in general they fell in their ranks, uf 
Aalec and his chief officers retired to Al Tayef, as Doraid did in 
to mere... ei bi: J pF INE ſo 
Doraid, old as he was, ſoon appeared at the head of ano- tu 
ther army, which Mabomet ſent Obaid to attack. Obaid loſt tri 
his life in the encounter, but was ſucceeded in the command hi 
by Abu Muſa, who compleated the rout of the enemy and put ty 
JJ ra medword! ff To ng ee 3 th 
who acts We know of no inhuman uſe which the prophet made of th 
with ele- thoſe victories; on the contrary, he acted with clemency pe 
mency, and generoſity. It is more than probable, that he ſaw by the at 
daily increaſe of his enemies, it was impoſſible for him to gain MW fic 


his ends, by bloodſhed and cruelty, which induced him to 

try milder methods. He had been put in great danger at the ha 
battle of Honein, and that of Awtas had coſt him] dear, i 
He was afraid, that ſhould he fail in ſucceſs, his character bo 
mult be greatly hurt, both with his friends and enemies, aft 
and he ſaw many of his new converts amongſt the Koreiſh, Th 
ready to declare againſt him, on the firſt misfortune he ſhould an 
receive. He experienced this at the battle of Honein, and hit 
the experiment was too dangerous to be hazarded again. A the 
great many female captives, had been taken in the laſt two ou 
engagements, but the Maſlems, had ſome ſcruples with regard far 
to enjoying them in concubinage; Mahomet ſoon removed e. 
their difficulties by a freſh revelation from heaven, by which the 
the Moſlems were allowed even to marry ſuch female ſlaves 

as they took in war after going thro? certain purifications, 
cven 
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even tho? their huſbands were alive. But this deciſion was 
too impious, and too contradictory, to the prophet's former 
profeſſions, to be univerſally received, and the moſt ortho- 
dox Mahometans have to this day ſome difficulties on that 
head, Mahomet himſelf ſeems not to have been quite clear 
about it, For we are told that he reſtored all the captives 
that were at his diſpoſal, to their friends, and that he offered 
to purchaſe the liberty of thoſe, who were in the hands of his 


ſoldiers ; but that they, after his example, cheerfully reſigned 


them. | ES» 

The caſtle of A Tayef,, to which Malec had retired, was con- 
ſidered as the ſtrongeſt fortreſs in all Arabia. Mahomet how- 
ever, tho? he fn himſelf under infinite difhculties reſolved 
if poſſible to make himſelf maſter of it. For this purpoſe he 


Siege of 
AI T. ayef. 


contracted for a number of engineers, out of the tribe of 


Daws, the moſt ingenious amongſt the Arabs, in ſuch opera- 


tions, and got together a conſiderable number of battering 


and other engines, for forming a regular ſiege. Kaled his ge- 
neral, accordingly inveſted the place with the van of his army 
while he himſelf laid waſte the neighbouring. country, great 
part of which belonged to Malec, and having received a rein- 
forcement of four hundred of the tribe of Daws, he regularly 
formed the fiege of the place, which was defended by the 
idolatrous rom of the Thakafites, the moſt warlike of all the 
Arabs. Mahomet upon this occaſion was foil'd. Tho he carried 
on his approaches with great coyrage, yet he met with repulſe 
upon repulſe from Malec. He indeed made fome breaches 
in the walls of the place, but he was unable to mount them; 
ſo vigorous was the defence made by the Thatafites ; and thus 


twenty days were ſpent in uſeleſs attempts to reduce the for- , 


treſs. In the mean while nothing that could contribute to 
his ſucceſs, was omitted by the prophet. He promiſed liber- 
ty to all the ſlaves that were within the gariſon, provided 
they would deſert from their maſters, and he laid waſte all 
the country round; ſo that the Thakafites, had only a proſ- 
pect of famine before their eyes: but all was ineffectual, and 


rmed 


at laſt in great bitterneſs of ſpirit, he was obliged to raiſe the ,,;@q by 


ſiege. | 

his diſgrace might have been perhaps fatal to the prophet, 
had it not been for his own frontleſs impydence in Rill for? 
ping new revelations to diſguiſe it ; and for the immenſe 
booty he made by being maſter of the apen country. Fax 
after he raiſed the ſiege, he took, Vaba a town where the 
i depoſited many of their moſt valuable effects, 
and Mahomet upon a general muſter of all his plunder, found 


himſelf in poſſeſſion of ſix thouſand captives, twenty four 
thouſand camels, forty thouſand ſheep, and four thouſand 
punces of ſilyer, all taken from the enemy. He had at the 
ſame time, the ſatisfaction to ſee the tribe of Hawazen, and 
even Malec himſelf embrace his religion, but not hefore 
they had received a "—_— conſideration from the prophet: 

2 Ine 


Mahomet 


His great 
plunder 
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He gains 
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The Hawzenites had all their wives and children who had 
been made ſlaves, reſtored to them. Malec obtained reſtitu- 
tion of all his effects, and one hundred camels beſides, and 
was made commander in chief of all' his countrymen, who 
ſhould be converted to /ſamiſm. I. 
It muſt be confeſſed, that upon this occaſion Mahomet ac- 
ted with wonderful policy and moderation. He ſoftened the 
the rigours of his diſcipline to the Arabs; ſo that the moſt 
— amongſt them, thinking that it was a matter of in- 
difference, whether they continued in their own religion or 
embraced his, choſe the latter; which Mabomot never failed 
to accompany with great liberality and privileges. By ſome 
circumſtances that have fallen from the Moſlem authors, it 
would ſeem that the. chief of his new converts were tho- 
roughly convinced of his impoſtures, and did not ſometimes 
ſpare turning them into ridicule, and upbraid him for his 
impieties. The prophet however, by his boundleſs genero- 
ſity, made it their intereſt, not only to be ſilent, but to attach 
themſelves to his cauſe; and we are told of many magnificent 
preſents which he made to the heads of the Arab tribes, who 
were his new converts. He could not do this, however, with- 
out doing ſome injuſtice to his old friends, particularly the 
Anſars, and it required the utmoſt addreſs of the prophet to 
keep them from mutinying againſt him, for his partiality to 
ſtrangers. But Mahomet by his wonderful addreſs, and by 
even parting with his own property to them, kept them in 
temper, tho' they ſometimes gave him broad hints, that they 
knew him to be no better than an impoſtor. We may there- 
fore at this time fairly preſume, that the opinion of our pro- 
phet's miſſion was ſupported by a confederacy, which it was 
the intereſt of his followers to encourage; and indeed, conſider- 
ing the many groſs inconſiſtences he had been driven into, it 
could not have been otherwiſe, It muſt at the fame time 


be owned, that he was attended by many bigots, who found 


it eaſy to ſwallow the greateſt abſurdities. In ſhort, every 
thing coſpired to promote his cauſe, for whether the luke- 
warm converts were ſincere or not, they contributed by their 
importance and numbers, to give diſtant nations the higheſt 
ideas of his power and ſucceſs. 88 55 


He viſits Tho' Mahomet had failed in his attempt upon Al Tayef, yet 


Mecca 


he ſtill kept up his reputation, by making converts of his 
principal enemies, and _ the generous diſtribution of all the 
plunder he had made. Before he returned to Medina, he 
repaired in a pilgrim's habitto Mecca, where he moſt devout] 
vilited the Caaba; and confirmed Otab, whom he had left 
overnor of Mecca, in his poſt as he did Moad, in that of 
man or Chief prieſt, He ſoon after returned to Medina, 
which he entered amidſt the acclamations of his' followers. 
It was about this time that Mondar the king of Barem pro- 
felled himſelf a Maſlem, as did Horeth the Sadaite, with all — 
: N 1 tri 
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tribe, upon which they were received into the prophet's patro- 

nage and protection. | OE 
hoſe converſions, with that of all the Korezfh, the leading 

tribe in Arabia, as being the deſcendants of Iſbmael, ſo greatly 

improved the figure of Mahomet amongnſt the Arabs in gene- 


ral, that this year was denominated the year of embaſſies”, 


from the great number of ambaſſadors which came from the 
neighbouring ſtates and tribes, to profeſs their belief in Ma- 
homet. He had at the ſame time a ſon called /brahim, born to 


him by Mary the Copt, which ſeemed to compleat his felicity, 


for we are told that on this occaſion, he treated his friends 
with two-lambs, and the infant being ſhaved when he was ſe- 
yen days old, he diſtributed to the poor as much filver as the 
hair of the child (which was all cut off) weighed. Such 
circumſtances tho' otherwiſe immaterial, ſerve to mark the 
great ſimplicity of living the prophet had adopted, and the 
extraordinary temperance he always praiſed. This un- 
doubtedly encreaſed the vigour of his conſtitution, which his 
wives, with whom he continued to indulge himfelf, in the 
moſt criminal exceſſes, found to be ſtill unabated, and every 
day added new victims to his ſeraglio, to the no ſmall morti- 
fication of his former wives. The truth is, the prophet ſeems 
to have been not a little captious in his amours ; for he ſome- 
times put away his beſt beloved wives though, thro' motives 
of policy, on account of the power of their families, he 
oo 4 took them back. It is extremely difficult, conſi- 

ering the prepoſſeſſion of all the Maſſem authorsin favour of 
their prophet, to give the reader any juſt idea of that mixture 
of fear, terror, love, intereſt, pride and ambition, which 
at this time operated on every meaſure in which our prophet 
was — His ſagacity, appears in the agents he made 
uſe off, whom he choſe ſo well that notwithſtanding the 
numberleſs expeditions he had on foot, and dangers with 
which he was beſet, he was ſeldom or never betrayed. TheCaa- 
bites,an Arab tribe, whom he had taken into his poſſeſſion, 


by the Tamimites, but both tribes were reduced to their dutyaf- 
ter a gentle correction from the prophet. | 


On this occaſion, we cannot help mentioning to his honour, His love 


His ſon 
born, 


He ſub- 
dues the 


refufed to pay their contributions, being inſtigated thereto Caabites 
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that Mahamet was one of the greateſt patrons of poetry ever of poetry 


known; for tho' the Tamimites, had provoked him in a very 
high degree, yet when they ſent ſome of their poets and ora- 
tors to make their peace, the prophet was ſo well pleaſed with 
their compoſitions, that he not only reſtored them all their 
priſoners, but made them ſuch preſents as he generally be- 
ſtowed upon the ambaſſadors of ſovereign princes. It ap- 


pears farther, that Mahomet himſelf entertained poets in his 
ſervice, and that he often took a pleaſure in comparing the 
production of his own bards, who ſeem to have been the 
moſt excellent in all Arabia with thoſe of athers. He had 
not however the —— to depriciate the poets who miſled 


3 N of 
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of the laurel, for, as we have ſeen, he nobly rewarded thoſe 


of the Tamimites, tho? their productions were far inferior tg te 

| thoſe of his own poets. | . ti 
Hej: 9 But the moſt illuſtrious proof of our prophet's love to poe- 1 
try, was ſhown in his treatment of Caab, an excellent poet v 

His gene- who lived at Meccu. This bard was one of our prophet's ſ: 
rous treat- greateſt enemies, and having compoſed ſome very ſati- C 
ment of rical verſes againſt him; he was excepted out of AJahomet' : 
Caab pardon, when he took Mecca and doomed it to deſtruction. ti 


Upon this, Caab fled from Mecca, but had the reſolution, next t 
year, to wait upon Mahamet at Medina; where he repeated Cl 


before him in the Aue, a very ſine poem, which not only I 
diſarmed our prophet of all his reſentment, but procured n 
him his friendihip. for we are told, that Mabamet made him th 
à preſent of his cloak, which the poet's family afterwards ſold of 
to a calif, for about four thouſand pounds ſtirling. B 


His expe-- Mabomet was now arrived at ſo high a pitch of glory, as as 
dition to to draw upon himſelf the jealouſy of the emperor . fe 
Tabuc. whole troops made ſome movements upon the frontiers of pl 
Arabia, which indicated a deſign to inyade it. This alarmed Cz 
the prophet, whoſe intelligence upon all occaſions ſeems to m 


have been early and exact. He was indeed no ſtranger to the th 
degeneracy of the Greeks, but he knew at the ſame time, ar 
their power to be very great, and that one fortunate campaign, hi 


might ruin all he had been doing. It was now the height of {MW th 
ſummer, the harveſt ready to be cut down, and intollerable ar 
heats prevailed thro' all the plains over which the Moſſem: he 


| were to march, before they could come up with their ene- re 
| mies. It required all the reſolution and authority Mabomet a 
was maſter of, to put his army in motion upon this occaſion. MW ed 


it It conſiſted of no fewer than thirty thouſand men, and the th; 
\þ ſums he was obliged to raiſe were ſuch, as greatly diſtreſſed de 
In his principal followers. Mabomet, however, conquered all H 
difficulties, and tho? his army in their march ſuffered ſo much bu 
that it was called the troops of diftieſs, yet he arrived at pe 
Tabuc, a town laying half way between Medina and Damaſcus, W: 
time enough to difconcert all the ſchemes of his enemies. | 
His appearance at this place, where he lay for three weeks, 
with ſo formidable an army, greatly increaſed his power and 
reputation. The neighbouring princes and ſtates, knowing 
8 of Mahomet's friendſhip and protection, ſent him am- 
baſſadors, and either embraced I//amiſm, or ſubmitted to pay 
tribute. But, beſides the reaſons already mentioned, there is 
the leſs reaſon to be ſurpriſed, when we refle& upon the in- 
tollerable exactions of the Greet governors, under Heraclius, 
who behaved as ſo many tyrants, in their reſpective provinces, 
Amongſt other princes who ſubmitted to Mahamet on this oc- 
caſion, was Johanna or John ſovereign of Hilab and a chriſt- 
ian. His territory lay upon, the ſeacoaſt, and he obtained 

the prophet's protection, for himſelf and his ſubjects, upon 
the condition of his paying for the ſame three thouſand pin 
| 0 
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of gold every year. His ſubmiſſion was of great conſequence 
to the prophet, as it brought along with it that of moſt of the 
trading people in Syria and Arabia Helix, and pleaſed Maho- 
net ſo well, that he made Yohanna a preſent of a rich cloak, 
which the caliphs afterwards purchaſed, for about three thou- 
ſand marks Engliſh, and after that, fell into the hands of the 
Ottoman ſaltans, who depoſited it in a gold cheſt. 
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The ſucceſſes that attended the impoſtor in this expedi- Great ſucs 


tion, were ſo ſtriking that the Greets, who had been drawn ceſs at- 
together againſt his dominions, retired with the utmoſt pre- tending 


cipitation, which left him at liberty to extend his acquiſitions. the ſame, 


wo cities of Syria, Farrah Adrah, ſubmitted to pay him an- 


nually two hundred Dinars, ( a piece of gold, worth about 


thirteen ſhillings and ſixpence Engliſh, each) and he laid 
other towns and diſtricts under proportional contributions. 
But in the mean while, Kaled was employed in reducing ſuch 
as were refractory. Ocaider the chriſtian prince of Downmat, 
fell into his hands, together with the city and forts, and he 
put his brother Haſan to the ſword. Kaled, at the ſame time, 
carried oft, from Occaider's territories, a large booty, in ca- 
mels, horſes, and curiaſſes, all which was ſo agreeable to 
the prophet that he honoured Ocaider with his protecton, 
and reſtored him to his liberty, upon his conſenting to pay 
him an annual tribute. Before Mahbomet returned from 


this famous expedition to Talbuc, we are told that he made 


another attempt to convert the emperor Heraclius, but we 
hear of no anſwer that was returned to his application. He 
returned, however, in great triumph to Medina, after eſcaping 
a conſpiracy, which ſome of his pretended converts had form- 
ed againſt his life. Mabomet was too well acquainted with 
the ſtate of affairs, and the characters of thoſe he he had to 
deal with, ' to be much impoſed upon by ſuch converſions. 
He eaſily judged between the effects of zeal and conveniency ; 
but he required a ſtrict exterior, that he might keep up a reſ- 
pect for a religion in the minds of the common people, which 
was his chief aim. | | | 


Upon his return to Medina, he diſgraced ſeveral of thoſe He pu. 
pretended converts, by ordering the other Maſlems to hold no niſhes 
communication with them, during a certain time ; for having ſome of 


declined to attend him to Tabuc, but upon their ſubmiſſion, the Mec. 


he pardoned them, ſtill grounding every thing he did upon cars 


revelation, till he at laſt found himſelf the abſolute ſovereign 
of Fall the peninſula of Arabia. The glory he had acqui- 
red by his expedition to Tabuc, and the terror of the great 
bedy of troops, he now kept on foot, forced the maſt refrac- 
tory of the pagan and chriſtian Arabs, and eyen the inhabi- 
tants of Al Tayef, the moſt powerful of all thoſe idolators, 
to give up their idols to his mercy, and to ſubmit to his 
power. By their ſubmiſſion the whole warliketribe of Tha- 
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ther poli- tabliſhed ; began to retract ſome of the indulgencies, which 
_- thro' motives of conveniency he had ſhewn to the idol tribes, 
whom he termed aflociatgrs, becauſe they aſſociated other 


even comprehended certain ſects of the chriſtians under the 
ſame denomination. His zeal for his own religion grew pro- 
portionably ſtrong ; he pretended, as has been already obſer- 


ved, that [famiſm was no other than a revival of the religion 


| of Abraham, and the patriarchs, who worſhiped one God ; 
1 but who were extremely ceremonious in performing their de- 


world. The impoſtor being well acquainred with the vaſt 
effects which, ſhew, and pomp, has in matters of religion, 
pretended now to reſtore this piece of patriarchal devotion ta 
all its primitive purity. He received ſome countenance in 
this undertaking, from the practice of the idolatrous Arabs 
themſelves, who ſrequently viſited the Caaba, with extraordi- 
nary marks of devotions, but debaſed as the prophet pretend- 
ed with certain ſuperſtitious rights, which he now wanted ta 
aboliſh. This was the eaſier for him to do, as he had raiſed 
himſelf to be the high prieſt as well as the ſovereign of his 
people; and exacted from his fallowers an implicit obedience 
in both characters. | | | 


Abubeter reſide cloſe at Medina where he knew he had many ſecret ene- 
his depa- mies, he pitched upon Abubeter to be his vicegerent in per- 
fy ſoon the viſitatian of the Caaba, which was this year to 
e held with great folemnity, no fewer than twenty camels 
being devoted to be ſlain as victims in the prophet's name. 

While Abubeker was on his journey, with a train of three hun- 

dred attendants, Mabomet diſpatched Ali after him, with 

2 freſh chapter of the Koran which he pretended to have re- 
vokeg ceived from heaven, and which revoked all the edits, he had 
85 edicts formerly granted in favour of aſſociators, and all the treaties 
gh e had concluded with them. Ali, who for expedition ſake 
was mounted on the prophet's favorite flit eared camel, over- 

took bubeter before he reached Mecca; and in an aſſembly of 

the people, he declared himſelf to be the meſſenger of the a- 
poſtle of God to them, and as ſuch he read to them the 
chapter of Koran in queſtion, and made a declaration of four 

oints, é Firſt that all idolators be prohibited after that year, 

8 coming neat the temple of Mecca; ſecondly that no 

perſon thereafter ſhould preſume to go round the Caaba 


and, fourthly that public faith is to be kept”, It is hard to 
ſay, in what manner the prophet reconciled this laſt promul- 
gation, with the revocation he had made of his own edicts 
and treaties, Every thing however was tranſacted with the 
greateſt decorum ; the victims were killed, and the prophet's 
two deputies returned ta Meding. The joining All in _ 

: miſſion 


His far- The prophet however, finding his power thus firmly ef. 


beings in the worſhip of God, and called them Gods. He 


votions at the Caaba, the moſt antient and holy temple in the 


He makes Rut finding that the ſituation of his affairs required him to 


naked ; thirdly that paradiſe was open to true believers only; 
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miſſlon with Abubeker on this occaſion, ſeems to have been a joins Ai 
refined piece of policy, in the prophet. He lay under more with Abu- 
perſonal obligations to Ali, than he did to any of his follow- beker 
ers, and he was his ſon in law beſides; but it appears that he 

had not ſo great an opinion of his talents for government, as 

he had of Abubeker's, who was his ſenior, and every way 
qualified to ſupply the place of the prophet. Mahomet how- 

ever was too wiſe to. give any of his family umbrage by his 
partiality for Aubeker, and diſtributed his confidence ſo equal- Hej. 10 
ly between them, that they appear to have lived all his life 

time in good correſpondence one with another, N 


(8)(#)(#)(#)(#)(#)(#)(#) # (#)(#)(6)(#)(#)(#)(#)(#). 
e * 


Hiſtory of the further conqueſts and death of Mahomet 
and of the caliphs his ſucceſſors ta the year 680. oy 


* J E ſhall forbear in this place to trouble the reader, with gig pre- 
the ſeveral. miracles which the prophet was all this tendedmi- 
time occaſionally performing, ſuch as his fortelling the death | 1... ev- 
of the king of Ethingia, ang his performing his funeral ob- 11.4 
ſequies long bęfore any account of his death arrived at Medina. 
Thoſe kind of 7 are in general very ill ſupported, as 
they reſt upon the credit of enthuſiaſts, and writers, who 
lived long after the time when they have pretended to have + 
happened, They are beſides gerally void of all the characters 
of a miracle, and eyen that laſt mentioned, concerning the 
king of Ethiopia may eaſily be accounted for, by means of 
the pigean meſſengers, which might be employed by Maho- 
met's correſpondents, and which are ſo famous over all that 
country. But in fact the Maſlem writers have filled his hiſtory 
with ſtarts and fits of enthuſiaſm, which they want to paſs 
upon the readers, for revelations and miracles. Upon the 
whole therefore, as no credit is due to them ; we ſhall here 
pay them no further notice. - 
he reader's attention will be much better employed in His far- 
obſerving the progreſs of Mahomet's power and policy. He ther ſuc- 
was now poſſeſſed of ſtrength ſufficient to cruſh all the oppo- ceſſes 
ſition that could be raiſed againſt him by the petty tribes of 
Arabia; and the active Kaled was every day propagating his 
dominion with fire and ſword. We may therefore find three 
eras in which our prophet ſuited his policy to his ſituation. 
The firſt was, when he had formed his party at Medina; and 


when he found it neceſſary to ſeaſon his new canverte 1 
; 00 


= 
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blood, and acts of cruelty. The ſecond: was from the time 


| 
i ſtrengthen and enlarge his power, by acts of beneficence and 
1 humanity: and the laſt æra is what we are now treating of, 
| when he found himſelf in a condition to give a looſe to his 
| natural zeal and cruelty. pier. 1s EY 

\ | Yaman re- By this time, the great province of Yaman, which was go- 
3 duced verned by five kings, embraced Iſlamiſin, or rather pretended 
a to do it to prevent being plundered by the prophet, but he 
Ol Wes now in a condition to make his dominion in temporals to 
8 ; wait upon that-in ſpirituals; and after he had received the 
= - ſubmiſſion of the ſive princes, he ſent two of his chief fol- 


lowers Abu Muſa , and Moad, with a large body of troops to 


govern the province as his lieutenants ; while his other gene- 

rals were ſucceſsfully employed in deſtroying all the remains 
| of idolatry in Arabia. | | EL 

77 Tho' our prophet was now pretty far advanced in years, 

oſſes his yet he continued to lead a moſt voluptous life, amongſt his 

ſons wives and women; but he had the mortification to ſee all his 

male iſſue die before him. One of his ſons Al Kaſem had 

been dead for ſome time, and Ibrabim his ſurviving one died 

this year. The prophet could not conceal his ſenſibility of 

this affliction, and it afforded ſome matter of railery to his 

temporiſing converts, who reproached him as one whoſe 

tail was cut off, that is in their language, as being- childleſs. 

But Mahomet knew well, how to repair the mortifications he 

ſuffered on this occaſion, he pretended to have had an ex- 

traordinary interview with the angel Gabriel, who adminiſ- 

tered to him matter of conſolation, and who, after exami- 

ning him, declared the prophet to be better verſed than he 

himſelf was in matters of divinity. This reſtored him to freſh 

obtains credit amongſt his followers. Kola the moſt powerful man of 

more con- ¶ Taye, and his wife, became ſincere converts to /lamiſm, 

verts after long hankering between it and idolatry. The Moſlems 

of Nairan came in flocks to vilit Mecca, to which they were 

conducted, by the prophet's orders, and Firuz a perſon of 

great emminence embraced Iamiſm. His example was follow- 

ed by Farwar, lieutenant in Syria to the emperor Her aclius, 

whoſe converſion was attended with ſome magnificent pre- 

ſents he ſenttothe prophet. It appears, however, that Farwars 


|; 4 deſign was only to engage the prophet to protect him againſt 
J his maſter, who ſoon after put ba to death. This year the 
LEG prophet ſent Ali to reduce ſuch of the inhabitants in Nairan, 


=_ Pho were either chriſtians or idolators, to Ilamiſm ; in which 
| he ſeems to have ſucceeded pretty well partly by force and 
partly by treaty. Upon thoſ: chriſtians who held out, and 
whom Mahomet would have found great difficulty in reducing, 
a ſevere tribute was impoſed, and the treaty with the impol- 
tor, was ſigned by Said the chriſtian prince of that country 
and by Fe - a his biſhop, both of them of the Jacobite pro- 
feſſion, and who by means of rich preſents, beſides the _ 


he took poſſeſſion of Mecca when he found it expedient to 
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Jated tribute obtained from the prophet, and his general Al, 
ſome indulgence in point of religion 1 
The r of the prophet were now ſo well eſtabliſhed that viſits Mee 
he reſolved to ſet out for Mecca, and there to perform what he ca. 
called the pilgrimage of Valetiction, which was te ſerve as a 
odel for all ſucceeding pilgrimages, of the ſame kind, 
To impreſs his followers with the greater reverence for his 
led miſſionz he took care that his journey from Madina to Mecca, 
he which could not be performed in leſs than twelye days, 
to ſhould be as magnificent as poſſible. His train, upon this 


he WW occaſion; we are told; conſiſted of upwards of an hundred 
l- thouſand: people, and the camels which garried the pavilion 
to in which his wives and concubines were encloſed, made no 
* ſmall part of the proceſſion. His firſt care, before ſetting 
ns out, was to anoint himſelf, and the pilgrimage was pro- 


claimed with the greateſt ſolemnity throughout all Arabia. 
A vaſt number of camels, deſtined for victims, attended 
him, and innumerable. were the prayers he ſaid, and the 
incurvations he performed while he was upon the journey: 
The Caaba itſelf is part of a large building, of a ſquare form, 
twenty-four cubits in length, from north to ſouth; twenty- 
three in breadth, from eaſt to weſt; and twenty-ſeyen in 
height. Within it are two.ſtones, a white one and a black 
one, which the ſuperſtion of the times rendered objects of 
idolatry and which are now held in the higheſt veneration 
y tbe Mabometans. As to the decorations of the Caabha _ 
itſelf, many of them are filver, and the whole of them are as 
magnificent as the Mabometan religion admits of; and, ac+ 
cording to the beſt information we have, the whole edifice is 
encloſed within a-ſeparate roof, and by ſeparate walls. But 
the truth is, as we have no deſcription of it, but from in- 
accurate Moſſem writers, all Chriſtians being prohibited ac- 
ceſs to it, our ideas of it are but confined. We underſtand, 
however, that this holy houſe, for, in ſome reſpects, it ſeems 
to reſemble the houſe of Loreto, is incloſed within a ſquare 
colonade, ſupported by no leſs than four hundred and forty» 
eight pillars, and adorned by thirty-eight gates; the whole 
ſarmounted with a number of ſmall cupolas, and minarets 
or turkiſh ſteeples, all of them gilded, and making a very 
pleaſing appearance. The oem traditions, concerning 
the antiquity and ſanity of this holy houſe, are abſurd in 
the higeſt degree; but we mult not forget, that near it ſtands, 
under aneat cupola, the famous well of Zemzem, which, be- 
ing probably an excellent mineral, is held by the Arabs to 
have miraculous virtues in the cure of many diſeaſes, 
| 


and, when drank with faith, is reckoned to be of ſovereign 


efficacy in removing all ſpiritual maladies. 
| The ridiculous ceremonies obſerved by Mahomet, when he Account 
: arrived at this place of pilgrimage, are to this day obſerved of his pil- 
; N by grimage, 


= 
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by his followers, and form the main part of their devotion, 
We are told he entered Mecca, which is twice as large and 
populous as Medina, as he did when he firſt made himſelf 
maſter of it, and ſtationed his men in ſeveral poſts about 
the city; after his arrival at the Caaba, the ceremonies he 
performed were plainly of idolatrous original, and thoſe, too, 
rank in their kind. He kiſſed, with great fervency, the cor- 
ner of the black ſtone, already mentioned; he run three 
times, and walked four times round the Caaba; went to a 
lace, whence tradition ſays Abrabam ſtood, repeated his ſa- 
utation to the black ſtone, then going out of the city, he 
made ſolemn proclamation of his belief in the unity of God, 
in the following ſhort ſentences, © God is great; There is 
no God but God,” and the like; he then ſkipt and walked 
ſeven times between two mountains, lying inthe neighbour- 
hood of Mecca, and made uſe of a number of frantic 71 
by looking behind and round him, in imitation of Hagar, 
ſeeking water for her ſon. He next went to Arafet, a third 
mountain, where he made a ſermon to the people, to inſtruct 
them in the ceremonies of the pilgrimage, and he cloſed the 
whole of that day's exerciſes, with prayers and exhorta- 
tions. | ö 
Next morning, before ſun-riſe, he roſe from the ground, 
where he ſlept all night, prayed in the Caaba, and then, in 
imitation - of: Abraham, who had put the devil to flight in 
that manner, he threw ſeven ſtones at three pillars, repeat- 
ing, as he threw every ſtone, God is great.“ This was 
performed in the valley of Mina, and is repeated to this 
day by every pilgrim. Mahomet next ſlew the victims, again 
harangued the people, and produced a freſh paſſage of the 
Coran, in confirmation of his miſſion; and the whole ce- 
remony was finiſhed, by giving the remains of the victims to 
the poor, after the rich had fed heartily upon them. We 
are told, however, that the pilgrims at preſent, after 'the 
victims are devoured, ſhave their heads and cut their nails, 
and bury what they ſhave and cut off in the ſame place; and 
that they then take a ſolemn leave of the Caaln a. 
We fthould not have been thus particular in the relation 
of thoſe ridiculous ceremonies (of which, however, man 
are omitted, that were practiſed by the prophet, and are {till 
ſo by his followers). had not ſeveral authors, in ſome repu- 
tation for learning, ſpoke favourably of Mahomet, on ac- 
count of 160 of his doctrine, as they term it, -and 
his abhorrence of idolatry. Whereas, by the beſt accounts 
we have, even from Moſſem authors, their worſhip upon this 
oecaſion, which is the moſt ſolemn they know, is, in fact, 
a ſcene of diſguiſed idolatry, drawn from the practice of 
Pagan ages, which Mahomet found himſelf obliged to adopt, 
on account of their antiquity, and the rooted — 
f 8 
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of the Arabs. The Moſlem accounts of this peregrination is 


:nterlarded with a ſtale miracle performed by the prophet's 
camel, who kneeled down in reverence, as he was pronoun- 
cing a paſſage in the Coran. And this ridiculous incident 
has been celebrated, with uncommon pains, by the fa- 
yourers of our prophet and his religion. The reader 
is to remark, that the whole of this celebrated pilgrimage 
took up nine days, that the pilgrims were dreſt in a par- 
ticular habit, ſacred to that devotion ; and that Mabomet re- 

eated the ſame upon the arrival of Ali, who having been 
abſent before, inſiſted upon being initiated into the ſacred 
myſteries. Mahomet, before he left Medina, on this occaſion, 
reformed the Arab kalender, which had run into great con- 
fuſion, by occaſionally transferring ſeveral ſacred, to other, 
months ; and by certain intercallations, which they learned 
of the Fews, for the conveniency of reducing their Lunar to 
Solar years. The reader, perhaps, needs not be 2 in mind, 
that, by a tradition from the prophet, the Mabometan, who 
does not once in his life- time perform the pilgrimage at 
Mecca, may as well die a Few or a Chriſtian. 


77 


We are now come to the eleventh year of the Hejra, which Hei. 11. 


was the laſt of the prophet's life. e had received the ſub- 


miſſion of a conſiderable Arab tribe, in the province of Ta- He ſends 


man, where Mead commanded, and adminiſtered to them out an ar- 


the oath of allegiance. Mabomet was extremely pleaſed with my under 


this acquiſition, which was ſignified to him, by an embaſly O/aza. 


from the new converts, conſiſting of no fewer than an hun- 
dred perſons. Soon after, he came to a reſolution of ſignally 
avenging the death of his favourite ſervant Zeid, who, as we 
have already ſeen, was killed in the battle of Muta. With 
this view he put Oſama, Zeid's ſon, a youth of no more than 
twenty years of age, at the head of hir troops, and gave him 
Abubeker, with ſome of his moſt experienced generals, to 
ſerve under him, together with the great ſtandard of [/ami/m. 
But it was plain, at this time, that the 5 health was 
declining, which obliges us to look back to the time of the 
ſiege of A! Kamus, when he killed the giant Marhab. 


This champion had a ſiſter, whoſe name was Hareth, who, Account 


after Mahomet had taken the place, invited him to eat part of the 


of a ſhoulder of mutton, of which the impoſtor was par- 


ticularly fond, and which Hareth, to revenge her brother's that occa- 
death, impregnated with a very ſtrong poiſon. Baſbar, one ſioned his 
of Mabamet s attendants, having eaten of the mutton, in- death. 


ſtantly dropt down dead. The prophet had taſted it, and 
though he immediately ſpit it out of his mouth, he found 
himſelf poiſoned, and ordered the remaining part to be burnt. 


Hareth, being queſtioned by Mahomet, for this execrable act, 


ſhe made anſwer, That ſhe knew, if he was a prophet, 
the poiſon could have no effect upon him, and if he was not, 


that it muſt have delivered them from his tyranny.” 1 
| = ſai 
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(aid that he gave up Hareth to the power of Baſhar's parents, 


who put her to death, 1 e e e e 
Be this as it will, it is pretty certain, that in the year we 


treat of, he felt the effects of the poiſon encreaſe to ſuch a 


degree, that it affected the whole maſs of his blood, and threw 


him into the moſt excruciating pains. He had the firſt 
ſymptom of his approaching end in the apartment of Ze. 
nobia, one of his favourite wives, and being viſited by Ba- 
's mother, he told her that he was tormented by the 
ſame poiſon which had put an end to her ſon's life. Ac- 
cording even to ſome Moſiam accounts, for which there ſeems 
to be great probability, the prophet, ever fince he taſted the 
oiſon, which was three years before, had, at intervals, 
— afflicted with moſt violent agonies; and it was viſible 
he could not long ſurvive. ef an | 


Two ime His illneſs, undoubtedly, encouraged two impoſtors, like 


himſelf, to take up his trade, and to declare themſelves pro - 


phets. Their names were Moſeilama, and Aiuſad, called, 
in deteſtation, by the 4rabs, the two lyars. The former 
was of the province of Yamama, the latter of Najran; 


both of them were men of abilities and power in their own 
countries; and made fo formidable a progreſs as 12 


alarmed the prophet, Aſiuad, in particular, poſſeſſe 


ſome 
2 of an impoſtor in common with Mahomet himſelf, 
He was eloquent, a gift which he ſaid he owed to two angels, 


with whom he was very c-nverſant; and he was poſſeſſed of 
a a certain faculty of legerdemain, or juggling, which took 


greatly with the lower kind of people. Having by theſe 
means got together a vaſt following, he declared himſelf to 
be a prophet, and made himſelf maſter of Al Tayef, Najran, 
and Yaman,. three of the beſt of Mahomet's provinces. His 
progreſs, which was owing to Mahomet's illneſs, alarmed 


that impoſtor ſo greatly, that he ſent orders to certain of his 
truſty aſſaſſins, amongſt the tribes who believed · in him, 


one of 15 
them aſ- 
ſaſſinated. 


Account 
of Mahg- 
met s 
death, 


to diſpatch him. A conſpiracy was accordingly formed 
againſt ¶ſivad, at the head of which was one Kais, and they 
found means to gain over 4/wad's own wife, whoſe former 
hufband that impoſtor had murdered. By her means the 
conſpirators. were introduced into Afwad's houſe, where 
they cut off his head, while his wife was perſuading his 
guards that the noiſe - he was making to be reſcued, was 
owing to the holy ſpirit, by which he was then agitated. 
This conſpiracy to deſtroy Aſiuad, had been ſo well laid by 
the prophet, that he ventured to predict his death, before any 
accounts of it came, which his deluded: followers attributed 
to an information he received from the angel Gabriel. 

The death of Mahomet was of a piece with his life, full 
of deceit and hyprocriſy, when the paroxiſms of his diſtem- 
per, which were vor violent, gave him leave to practiſe 
them. He, however, had intervals, in which he was at eaſe, 
and, during them, he gaye hjs orders with the ſame calmneſs 

a3 
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as uſual. But finding himſelf growing worſe, he aſſembled 


together all his wives, and deſired to be left to the care of 


152. to whoſe apartment he was immediately carried. 


ere he grew worſe, and complaining he was all on fire, 
ordered the women who were preſent to pour large buckets 
full of water upon him, which gave him ſo much relief, that 
next day, he went, ſupported by a friend, to a moſque, where 


he ſaid prayers, and made an exhortation to the people. 


Upon this, as upon many other occaſions, he gave a proof 
how coverſant he was with the writings and hiſtory of the 
Old Teſtament. For, mounting his pulpit, he made an ap- 

eal to his people, of pretty much the ſame nature as that 


made to the people of Jrael, by the prophet Samuel, before 


he reſigned the government; inviting thoſe he had wounded 
in perſon or reputation, to take ſatisfaction of him in kind; 
and deſiring all whom he had wronged in money-matters 
to make their demands upon him. No claimant immediately 
appearing to the laſt invitation, he continued his prayers 
and ſermon ; but, at laſt, a fellow, probably by the conni- 


vance of the prophet himſelf, entered his demand upon him 


for about ſix ſhillings, which the prophet moſt meekly paid; 
ſaying, that it was better to ſuffer in this world than in 
the next.” | | 
This glaring, and, indeed, abſurd, piece of N 
in a public robber of provinces and kingdoms, had great 
effect in the impoſtor's favour. It was attended by repeat- 
ed effuſions of enthuſiaſm. He aſſumed, as he generally did, 
the office of mediator between God and the Mz/lems, 
who had been killed fighting under his ſtandard; and had 
the impudence to declare, that God, having given him his 
choice of this world and the next, he had preferred the latter, 
Upon this Abubęlter, who, upon the news of the prophet's 
illneſs, had come to Medina, from the army, buriting into 


tears, called out, That they had given him the entire diſ- 


poſal of their fouls.” Sy 


70 


While we are upon this moſt ſhining period of Mahomet's R eflec. 
hiſtory, as a prophet, we cannot help remarking, that either jons upon 
the Moſlem hiſtorians are unfaithfully tranflated, or that no- his hiſto- 


thing can be more ridiculous, incoherent, and ſilly, than what 
paſſed in this, and all other interviews betwcen the prophet 
and his followers; Their converſations are vague, declama- 
tory, and ill ſupported; their revelations and miracles were 
ſo many cheats, eaſy to be carried on, by colluſion working 
upon credulity, Nor haye we, in all their tranſactions, a 
ſingle one, that carries with it any cahracters of magnani- 
mity, humanity, or charity. We have already obſerved the 
motives that might- influence their leader to ſuch of his ac- 
tions as bore yo reſemblance to thoſe virtues; and it is 
plain, from the whole tenor of his conduct, that he was en- 


tirely guided by motives of intereſt; and on all occaſions, 
when thoſe ceaſed, he relapſed into his natural cruelty and 
| | barbarity ; 


ry, 
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barbarity ; but, indeed, the incongruity and impertinence of 
his jargon is not peculiar to this our prophet's age and coun: 
try, England above a century ago, was under the ſcourge of 
enthuſiaſts, who, in their prayers; converſation, and great 

part of their conduct, ſeem to have copied after Mabomet. 
and his Be this as it will, it is certain? that the plan of empire 
policy. Which our prophet putſued and left behind bim, did not 
| partake of a diſcourſe or doctrine, for it. was one of 
the moſt permanent that the world ever beheld: . We are far 
from pretending to ſay that Mahomet was void of real enthu- 
fiaſm; if he had been ſoz he never could have completed, as he 
did, his great deſigns. But then, his was a ſpecies of enthuſiaſm 
that never affected his conduct as a politician or general; it 
was made up of perfidy and deceit, which had taught him 
they were the juſtifiable means for attaining his ends. There 
ſeems, however, to have been in his councils a great ſpirit of 
Intrigue and ſelf-intereſt, which the prophet ſometimes found 
difficult to manage. It is certain, as we have already hinted; 
that Abubeker had the greateſt ſhare of his eſteem, but the 
power of Ali, Omer, and many other great men about him; 
made him extremely cautious how he proceeded in naming his 
ſucceſſor. He intimated his intention, however, in a moſt 
artful manner, without expreſſing it. He had always made 
his political functions ſubſervient to his prophetical, or ſa- 
cerdotal character; and finding himſelf now near his end, 
he employed Abubeker, on all occaſions, to ſupply his place, 
when he was too weak to ſay prayers or to preach in public: 

; this had the deſired effect, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 
His lat The prophet being carried back to his wife's apartment; 
will. had a violent relapſe of his diſorder, and complained that no 
prophet ever ſuffered ſo much as he did. One of his laſt 
actions was to ſend for the chiefs of his faithful Anſars of 
Medina, to whom he 2 in charge, as his laſt will, firſt to 
clear Arabia of all idolators; ſecondly, in matters of privi- 
lege, to make no diſtinction between themſelves and their 
proſelytes; and, laſtly, to employ themſelves inceſſantly in 
prayer. Thoſe orders were punctually fulfilled, and Arabia 
is the only place of all the Mabometan dominions, where a 
different religion is not permitted to be exerciſed for pecu- 

niary conſiderations. 3450 5 

He grows On the Friday before he died, he was, according to the 
delirious. Moſlem authors, obliged to deſire Aubeſer to officiate for him 
in the moſque; but finding himſelf able to be carried thither, 
he pronounced ſome prayers, tho' with ſo feeble a voice, 
that Mubeter was obliged to repeat them aloud to the 
people. Upon his return to his wife's apartment; he con- 
verſed with his friends upon matters of religion, and called 
for pen, ink, and paper, to give them ſome written direc- 
tions with regard to their conduct. Though the Moſlem 
authors pretend that this was the effect of a delirium, occa- 
fioned by the violence of his diſorder, yet great * 
. | ariſe 
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ariſe from it that he was capable both of reading and wri- 
ting, though he thought fit to diſſemble both, that he might 
give the more „ eee appearance to his miſſion. It is 
dertain, that nothing of his conduct, during his laſt mo- 
ments, appeared delirious. But we are told that Omar ob- 
jected to the bringing him materials for writing, becauſe he 
had always profeſſed himſelf unable either to read or write, 
and becauſe the Caran was a ſufficient directory both for their 
faith and practice. But others in the company, who perhaps 
were more in the ſecrct of his hypocriſy, or rather, leſs cau- 
tious of concealing it, were for gratifying the prophet in his 
demand, and xs, ran ſo high, that the prophet ordered 
& them all to depart out of the room, becauſe the preſence of 
a prophet, as he ſaid, was not a place for them to diſpute in. 
Soon after this, O//amar, with ſome of his chief. officers, 
4 who, with his army, had continued 8 at 7orf, from 
| the time he heard of the prophet's illneſs, within a ſmall 
* diſtance of Medina, came to pay their laſt duty to the pro- 

phet; they were admitted to his preſence, but found him in 


a.fainting fit. He recovered, however, ſo well, as to give 
5 the general his benediction, but we know of no orders he 
10 gave concerning his ſucceſſor; which, undoubtedly, was | 
| expected upon this occaſion. Soon after this, the prophet His death, 
J. expired, on the twelfth day of the Rabi, which anſwers to 288 
ny the ſeventeenth of June, in the eleventh year of the 
8 Hejra, and of Chriſt 632, and in the ſixty- third, or, as others 

; ſay, the ſixty-fifth year of his age. 
t; We have already been ſo copious upon the character of this Competi- 


impoſtor, that we can add nothing to it here but ſome par- tion about 

Fl ticulars, which ſhew how deeply his arts had wrought upon his faccef® - 
of the brains of his followers. At firſt they would not believe ſor. 755 
that he was dead, but that, like Jeſus, he had aſcended into 


12 heaven, from whence, in a ſhort time, he would return. 
i This opinion was warmly inſiſted upon by Omar, and the 
in bulk of the people, and diſputes ran ſo high between them 
FF and A bubeher, and Al Abas, the prophet's uncle, who main- 
5 tained that he was actually dead, that Oſamar, who had 


countermanded the march of the troops into Syria, returned, 

with his army, to Medina, in order to preſerve the public 

* tranquility, till a new ſucceſſor to the prophet, or, as the 
Arabs termed him, a new califf ſhould be choſen. 


ny The chief competitors for this high dignity of ſucceeding ge 
Mahomet, ſeem 4 been Abu eter, Omar, and Ali. The 1 
He latter had certainly the beſt- grounded pretenſions on account didates. 
_ of his early canverſion, his zeal, his ſervices, and his dou- 

d dle relation, of ſon-in-law, and couſin-germain, to the pro- 

. phet. Mabomet, in his laſt moments, had taken care to com- 

0 mit the diſpoſal of his body, and his burial, both which were 


attended with innumerable purifications and ceremonies, 
ns to li; all which employed him ſo much, that be had _ 
ſe little time to canvas for his election. But his greateſt miſ- 
Vol. VI. WE fortune 
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fortune lay, in having for his rn Ayeſha,. the favourite 
0 


wife of Mahomet, who, beſides that honour, was the repo- 
fitory of all his greateſt ſecrets, and the daughter of Abubeker; 
all which gave her a kind of deciſive intereſt in the approach- 
ing election. We are likewiſe told, that ſhe was a woman 
of great intellectual perfections, and no leſs beauty. 
Ali had incurred this lady's diſpleaſure, by accuſing her 

on account of the nocturnal ramble with Sin, already 
mentioned, of incontinency to the prophet, and which ſhe 
never could forgive. Omar's pretenſions to be califf ſeems 
to have been founded, upon his own great credit with the 
Moflems; and the intereſt of his daughter, Haſſa, both 
which were fo very conſiderable, that the prophet having, 
on account of her indiſcreet jealouſy of Mary the Copt, re- 
udiated her, was obliged to receive her back to his bed. 

t is here likewiſe proper to mention, that there was a ver) 


tender and unuſual friendſhip between Haſſa and Hyeſba, ſo 


that the latter likewiſe was in the intereſt of Omar. | 

The circumſtance of Mabomet's death, however, was a 
very embarraſſing one. Omar threatened to have recourſe to 
arms; but Abubeker, aſking the people, whether they wor- 
ſhipped Mahomet, or the God of Mabomet, and telling them, 
that if the latter was the object of their worſhip, they were 


In the, right; but that the former was ſubject to certain 


* 
choſen 


Calif, 


death as other mortal beings. This obſervation, which is, 


perhaps, the moſt ſenſible one we meet with among the 


Moſlems, being ſeaſonably ſtrengthened, by certain quo- 
tations. from the Goran, brought the people over to 4bubeter's 
opinion. But nothing leſs than the authority of Oſamar, 
and the preſence of his troops, would have been effectual for 

reventing the Mobajerin and the Anſars, two ſects that have 


: 3 already deſcribed, from coming to blows, about their 


ſeyeral rights of electing a ſucceſſor to the prophet. At firſt 
it was propoſed that each ſhould elect a Calf, but that pro- 
poſal bein 9 Abubeker himſelf named Omar, and 
Abu Obeidah. The reader is here to obſerve that Ali, buſied 
in the charge of the prophet's burial, was not preſent on this 


occaſion, which probably was the reaſon why Omar was not 
choſen ; and the latter being afraid, that the intereſt of Ali 


might be greater than his, inſtantly waved his pretentions, by 
reſi 


gning them to Abubeker, who was recognized for Calif 


175 preſent; Omar himſelf being the firſt to ſwear fealty 
to him. | es 


"Forces Ali The firſt uſe which Mubeter made of his high power, was 


to ac- 
. know- 


ledge him. 


to order Omar to repair with a body of treops to the houſe 


where Ali was aſſembled in conſultation with his friends, 
and to burn it about them, if he and they did not immedi- 


. ately recognize his election. In Omar's abſence Abubefer, 
who affected great diſintereſtedneſs and humility, offered to 
reſign his new dignity to Ali, if the people thought him 
more worthy of it; but this ſerved only the more to fix them 


in 


E We > 
in their new choice, and Ai, finding how matters went, 
acquieſced in their election; as he had not only the voice of 
the people, but the intereſt of Omar, the prophet's wives, 
and that of the principal Maſlems, againſt him. It appears 
however, that both he and Omar afterwards- found they had 
been outwited by Abubeter, and that they repented of having | 
recognized him. s 75 | | IIS 

Abubeker, by his great abilities, both in peace and war, Character 
juſtified the partiality that Mabomet had always ſhewn in his of Abube« 
favour. He was, at the time of his election, paſt ſixty years ler. | 
of age; his perſon tall and thin, his complexion ſwarthy, 
and the hair both of his head and beard tinged with the juice 
of a plant, called 4” Catam, and that of the cyprus tree, 
called Al, Henna, which gave them a beautiful red colour 
and which-had been made uſe of by the prophet for the ſame. 

urpoſes. In his living he was exceſſively abſtemious, regu- 
fas in his devotions, and held money in the higeſt contempt. 
Some of the 42//em authors affirm, that Mabomet named 
him to his wives, as his ſucceſſor, but they oppoſed him with a 
vehemence, which ſhewed they put no great value upon his 
divine character, for which they were reproached by the 
prophets. When the body of Habs et, after being proper- 
ly purified by Ali, and gone through all its ablutions, came 
to be buried, a new diſpute aroſe amongſt his followers, 
concerning the proper place of its interment. But the new 
califf hearing ſome propoſe Mecca, and others Feruſalem, 
put a ſtop to all farther altercations, by ſaying, that he had 
heard Mahomet declare, that a prophet ought to be buried on 
the very ſpot where he dies. This was moſt punctually per- Mahomer 
formed, a grave was dug under the floor of Ayeſha's apart- buried. 
ment, where the prophet died and his body remained, into. 
which it was depoſited by Ali, and A Abas his uncle; and 
then the grave, which had been caſed with bricks, was filled 
up with earth, and is to this day diſcernable by a ſmall con- 
vexity. L444 | | 

Thoſe circumſtances are not in themſelves important, but 
they become ſo through the veneration which the followers 
of Mahomet ſtill retained for his body, and the vaſt miſtakes 
into which writers have been led upon that head. Some 
have pretended that it was ſuſpended, by two magnets, in 
the air; and this fooliſh opinion has generally prevailed in 
Chriſtendom: .. Others pretend that his body was buried at 
Mecca, and the ignorant Turks at this time believe ſo, and on 
that account hold that city in a double degree of veneration. 
It is incredible what deſolation thoſe abſurdities have wrought 
in the world. 9 7H | | 9 
Notwithſtanding matters were thus quieted at Medina, Many of 
3 did not go ſo ſmoothly on in other parts of the new the 4rabs 
califf's dominlons. The immortality of the prophet had revolt. 
been ſtrongly impreſſed upon great numbers of his followers, 
who, finding him al dead, relapſed to their former 
9 104 8 2 Is profeſſions 
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profeſſions, thoſe of Chriſtianity, Judaiſm, or Paganiſm; ma- 
ny of them had even gone off from Iſlamiſm during the latter 
part of the prophet's Jife, and no fewer than eleven tribes 
are-enumerated, who relapſed then, and after his death. _ 
The Mee- The Meccans had never been entirely reconciled to his 
cans pro- authority, and Otab, Mahomet's governor of that city, appre- 
claim henſive of a revolt, had ſecreted himſelf from the people's 
Abubeler. fury. But Sohail, one of the heads of the Noreiſb, prevented 
8 any revolution of that kind, by his ſeaſonable repreſenta- 
tions, from taking place. It is ſaid he compaſſed his end, 
by remonſtrating upon the folly and diſgrace of their in- 
conſtancy. ' But their acquieſcence may be much more na- 
turally accounted for. ; ; ; 
Mahemet, for many of his impieties and cruelties, was perſo- 
nally obnoxious to the Meccans, and his on empire had de- 
volved upon 4bubeter, who was their fellow citizen, in high 
—— for his virtue and ſanctity, and fully able by his 
wer, either to puniſh or reward them. As to religion, 
it appears to be a matter of great indifference to them, and 
they had reaſon to think, that their civil concerns were ſafe 
under 4bubeker, In ſhort, they profeſſed themſelves, and 
continued to be, true oſlems. But this was not the caſe 
with the apoſtate tribes. Some of them thought that Maho- 
met's death ſufficiently evinced him to be an impoſtor ; and 
others, not having the ſame regard for Abubeker that they 
had for his predeceſſor, refuſed to pay the tribute impoſed 
upon them by the prophet, and betook themſelves ta arms. 
The rebel JAbubeker was too good a politician, not to foreſee the diſ- 
by tribes re- agreeable conſequences, if this rebellion was ſuffered to ga- 
| duced. ther ſtrength. He inſtantly diſpatched Kaled, who was a 
eneral remarkable for expedition, and for his hatred to all 
ets who differed from the Moſiems, at the head of four thou- 
ſand five hundred men, to chaſtiſe the rebels; which he ac- 
cordingly did with great ſlaughter, and brought back to 
Medina an immenſe booty in effects and ſlaves. Malec, an 
Arab prince, famous for his ſkill in poetry and chivalry, 
and at that time at the head of another body of Arabs who 
refuſed to pay the tribute, ſeeing the fate of the other rebels, 
reverted to Iſlamiſm, and ſubmitted himſelf to Kaled, with 
a tender of all that was demanded from him. But the bar- 
barian, getting him in his power, ſtruck off his head, which 
put an intire end to the rebellion in that part of Arabia. 
Abubeler, who was a ſtrict juſticiary, and far from being 
naturally cruel; would have put Kaled to death for this in- 
humanity, but was prevailed upon by Omar to ſpare him. 
Mofeilama  Moſeilama, the impoſtor we have mentioned, who was 
defeated Mahomet's rival in his pretences to a divine miſſion, was 
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and flain. ſtill in the field, at the head of a great number of followers, 


in the province of Yamama, of which he had made himſelf 
ſole maſter. Abubeker at firſt ſent Achramah and Serjabil againſt 
him, but they proving too weak, Xaled was ordered to join 
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practicable, ſummoned a meeting of all his chie 
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them with his victorious troops, by which the Moſſem army 
amounted to forty thouſand combatants. At firſt Moſeilama 
defeated Kaled, with conſiderable loſs. But the latter renew- 
ed his attack with ſo much vigour, that he diſperſed the im- 
oſtor's troops, and put him, with ten thouſand of his fol- 
owers, tothe ſword. , About the ſame time, a ſeparate bo- 
dy of rebel tribes were defeated at Babeira, by Al Ola, ano- 
ther of Abubeker's generals, who killed great numbers 
of them, and returned to Medina with a vaſt booty. Toleiah, 
another rebel chief, and the head of the tribe of A/ad, was 
next defeated by Kaled, and obliged to fly into Syria, where 
he remained till the next califat ; when he ſubmitted to turn 
Mahometan.: Other rebels, particularly Sejai, a female pro- 
pheteſs, were, about the ſame time, reduced by Abubeker, 
and obliged to ſubmit. _ | 
After this, matters being entirely quieted in Arabia, Abube- 4 be. 
ker, began to think of extending his conqueſts, and, in fact, 4's 
when we conſider him upon the whole, his genius ſeems to views ex- 
have been, in all reſpects, ſuperior even to that of Mabomet. plained, 
Twelve years of almoſt conſtant war had diſciplined his ſub- 
jets into the beſt troops in the world. The expences of 
his government were but very ſmall, and the riches he re- 
ceived. from his conquered and reduced dominions were im- 
menſe. He ſaw the two people, the Greeks and the Perſians, 
who only could oppoſe his progreſs to univerſal empire, de- 
clining — one degree of luxury to another. The Greets 
were torn, divided, and weakened, by their mad and abſurd 
diſputes concerning religion; their emperor was hated by 
one party of his ſubjects, and diſregarded by the other. The 
governors of his provinces were ſo many independent ty- 
rants, who had no regard to their own or their maſter's ho- 
nour; many of his provinces had forgot even the uſe of arms, 
and thoſe who ſtill retained any warlike diſpoſitions, were | 
too few. to make head againſt the hardy Arabs. Abubeber was Character 
intirely ſenſible of the vaſt advantages he had, and reſolved of the 4. 
to improve them while his followers. were yet warm with 23 gene- 
enthuſiaſm, and ſpirited on all ſides by victory. Uſamar, rals. 
his favourite general, was, as we have already ſeen, but a 
young man, and Kalcd in the vigour of his age, and both of 
them well fitted to head their troops in perſon, through the 
dangerous and dificult marches they were to undertake, 

Revenge was natural, and held to be meritorious with They pre. 
thoſe barbarians. Oſamar, who had never laid aſide his de- pare to in- 
ſign of taking vengeance for his father's blood, made a moſt vade - 
furious irruption into Syria, where, after killing the man . 


85 


who ſlew his father, he laid all waſte with fire and ſword in 


thoſe parts, and returned in triumph to Arabia. This ir- 
ruption, however, was only meant as an eſſay towards what 
might be done with a greater force, and Abubeter, finding 
by the report of Oſamar, that the conqueſt of all Syria was 
P ſubjeQs 
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at Medina, and acquainted them in the letters of ſummon 
that his intention was to take Syria out of the hands of the 

infidels, and that all wars, undertaken to propagate true 
religion, were acts of obedience to God. The appearance, in 
conſequence of this ſummons, was extremely warlike, and nu- 

merous; and it required no great ſhare of eloquence to per- 
ſuade men, impelled at once by Enthuſiaſm and avarice, to 
attempt the conqueſt of the fineſt and the richeſt provinces 
on the earth, ſo that they all called out to be led into the field. 
They were at this time encamped upon the hills and grounds 
ſurrounding Medina, and the behaviour of Ahubeker and his 
generals were ſuch as is ſeldom to be parelleled in hiſtory. 
Abu Obeidah was appointed to advance firſt, with a body of 
twenty thouſand men, towards the frontiers of Syria, and 
proviſions growing ſcarce about Medina, the reſt of the ar- 

my under the command of Vozid ſet out ſoon after. The 
were attended to ſome diſtance from Medina by 4bubeker him- 
ſelf on foot, after he had given them a ſolemn benediction, 
and prayed for their ſucceſs, on the top of a hill, in full 
{ght and hearing of them all. He then addreſſed his generals 
to inform them, that he knew no difference between them- 
ſelves and him, with regard to exterior diſtinctions of gran- 
.deur, but that the ſervice of God, and the propagation of 

true religion, was the aim of them all. | 

"Abube. Tho' this was a war both of religion and rapine, yet the 
er's in- inſtructions given by Abubeker, to his general Yozzd, deſerve 
ſtructions for the moſt part to be faithfully tranſmitted, for their wiſ- 
to his ge- dom and humanity. © Haid, ſaid he” treat thy ſoldiers 
nerals. with lenity and compaſſion. Upon all doubtful emergencies, 
take the opinion of your officers, and be ſure to inſpire them 
* with courage and intrepidity, when they are betore the face of 
an enemy. After you have gained a victory {pare the aged, the 
N women and children; cut not down: palm trees, nor ſet fire 
to corn fields. Deſtroy not fruit trees, and ſlay no more cat- 
tle than are ſufficient for the uſe of the army. Let your en- 
gagements be ſacred, and ſpare all thoſe religious perſons, 
whom yon ſhall find in ſacred places, which you are likewiſe 
to ſpare. As to thoſe imps of ſatan's ſynagogue who ſhave 
their crowns, you are to cleave their ſkulls, and put them to 
the ſword, unleſs they conſent either to pay tribute, or em- 
brace our faith.“ It is perhaps not eaſy to determine, who 
are meant by thoſe imps of ſatan, whom the califf ſeems to 
be ſo much incenſed againſt. As eccleſiaſtical tonſure was be- 
ginning to be frequent about this time, he might mean either 
- the Romiſb or the Greet monks, who often wandered about 
Without any place of abode ; or he might mean a particular ſect 
of the Jeios, whom the Moſlems in general hated worſe than 
they did the Obriſtians. After giving thoſe: inſtructions the 
grand army proceeded on its march, and the califf returned 
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The emperor Heraclius was not wanting to himſelf upon They de- 
ſo dangerous and ſo alarming an occaſion. In a council of feat the 


his great men at Damaſcus, he reproached them for their im- Greets. 


pieties, and put them in mind that they had now nothing but 
their own courage to truſt to; and at the ſame time he order- 
ed a ſtrong body of men to obſerve the motions of the Arabs 

who had now advanced as far as Tadun in the neighbourhood 
of Gaza. A pretty ſmart engagement ſoon enſued, but great- 
ly to the diſadvantage of the Greeks, who loſt twelve hundred. 


men, while their enemies loſt no more than one hundred and 


twenty. This ſkirmiſh was followed by many others, but 
nothing deciſive happened, , and Ab»beker ſeemed about this 
time to have begun to be diſſatisfied with Yozid's conduct. 
He had ordered the richeſt of the ſpoils, which his army made 
in their march, to be ſent to himſelf, and he made ſuch a diſ- 


play of them, at Mecca and other parts of his dominions, that he 


ſoon raiſed another army which he ſent to ſupport the 


rt 


Any prince, however, but one who ruled over a people 44ubeter 
blindly devoted to his will, and to the cauſe for which they changes 
fought, might have been ruined by the conduct he obſerved his gene- 


on this occaſion. For he ordered the command of his army rals, 


in Syria, to be taken from Yozzd, and given to Said; with 
a ſet of inſtructions for his conduct. e, next, to- pleaſe 
Omar, who ſeemed to diſapprove of that choice, took 
the command from Said, and gave him orders to ſup- 
port Abu Obeidah in Paleſtine. Said gave a moſt exal- 
ted proof of. obedience on this occaſion, for when the 
califf's meſſenger, demanded the great ſtandard, which 
was the badge of ſupreme command, he readily reſign- 
ed it, ſaying, it was a matter of great indifference to him 
who received it, as he was determined to fight under it 
for (on honour of the prophet, and the advancement of 
religion, | 7 | | 


ated was all this time carrying on war with great ſucceſs Progreſs 
in Ira, which anſwers to the antient Babylonia, and forms of Kaſed 
the richeſt part of old Perſia. This valuable country was in Trat. 


on the ſouth bounded, by what are termed the deſerts of 1rak, 
and*by part of Arabia Deſerta. It had the deſerts of Syria 


towards its weſt, it was bounded 75 Meſopotamia on the north, 


and by Suſanna now called Kuge/tan on the eaſt, and part of 
Aſyria and Media. Notwithſtanding the difficulty of penetra- 
ting into a country ſo ſituated, Kaled proved victorious where- 
ever he marched, And Mothama, a general whom Abubeker 
had before ſent into [rak, reſigned to him the chief command. 
Kaled made ſo good a uſe of it, that he put the whole pro- 
vince of [rat under contribution, after defeating the natives 
in many battles. He made himſelf maſter of the great city 
of Heira the capital of a province ſo called. This kingdom 

fiſhed for ſix hundred and twenty two years 


under various princes, and was now governed by the Men- 
dars, who held it under the kings of Perfia, but the wg. 
le 
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ble Kaled, killed the Mondar in battle, with many thouſands 


of his ſubjects, and carried off his ſon captive, with an im- 
menſe booty. Kaled, beſides overunning the open country, 
and putting an end to the reign of the Mondars, made him maſ- 
ter of Anbar, Dowmat, and Al Fongal, and in ſhort to ſuch a 
vaſt extent of rich territory, that the tribute, raiſed from 
Trak, amounted to prodigious ſum; and is ſaid to have been 
the firſt that ever was paid into the califf's treaſury at 
Adedina. | | | 


Abu Obei- While Kaled was thus proſperous in [ra#, the emperor 
: | h efforts to repel the invaſion 
feated by of the Arabs. With this view he aſſembled his army at Gaza, 
the Greeks and attacked Abu Obeidah before, as it would ſeem, he was 


eraclius was making his utmo 


reinforged by the main army under Amru, ſo vigorouſly that 
the Arabs were defeated in Paleſtine. Abu Obeidah's defeat 


obliged the califf to order. Kaled , to ſuſpend his conqueſts in 


Jrak and to take upon him the command of his army in Pa- 
leine, inſtead of Abu Obeidah, which Kaled accordingly did, 
and 4bu Obediab afterwards ſerved chearfully under him. 

When Kaled came to take upon him his new command, 
he found things in great diſorder, and that the Moſlem army 
had been weakened, by a detachment of four thouſand horſe, 
under Sejabil againſt Bytra a city of immenſe wealth in 
Syria Damaſcena, and garriſoned by no fewer than twelve 
thouſand horſe. Kaled did not at all approve of this expedi- 
tion, but he inſtantly made the beſt diſpoſitions he could, 
either to ſupport the ſiege, or to bring off Sejabil. The 
latter had to do with a cowardly governor of Po/tra, whoſe 


name was Romanus, and who requeſted and obtained an in- 
terview with the Aab, at a ſmall diſtance from Bo/fra. Upon 
Romanus's demanding the motive of Serjabit's invading his 


overnment, the Jatter frankly told him, that it was in or- 
er to force the inhabitants either to turn Moſlems, or to pay 
tribute; and he mentioned ſeveral places, whom they had 


already reduced to that condition. Romanus ſtruck with the 
appearance of Serjabil and the manner of his ſpeaking, re- 


turned to By//ra, and propoſed to the inhabitants to pay a 
tribute, and thereby get rid of the invaders. But the appear- 
ance and behaviour of the Arabs, inſtead of intimidating the 


Boftrans, rendered them deſperate, and they reſolved to de- 


fend the place to the laſt extremity. This reſolution muſt 
haye proved fatal to Eee had it not been for the critical 
arrival of Kaled, who ſaved his troops from being cut to 


pieces, in a vigorous ſalley made by the Bo/trans ; who were 


with ſome difficulty driven back into the city by Kaled, and 
dy of troops he brought up with him. | 

Kaled, daring as he was, was amazed at Sejabil's attempt, 
againſt ſo ſuperior a force and fo ſtrong a place; and blamed 


both him and Au Obeidah for it. Kale » however, inveſteg 


the place, and both Szabil and he prayed in public, for ſyc. 


ceſs 
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cefs againſt the idolaters, (as they termed the chriſtians,) Treach- 
and promiſed paradiſe to all the Maſſems, who ſhould fall in ery of 3 
the attempt. The diſpoſitions of Kaled, carried with them Greet ge- 
inch a ſhew of reſolution, and the terror of his name was neral. - 
now become ſo great, that Romanus ſecretly made his peace 
with him, and promiſed both to deliver up the place, and 
to embrace //amiſm. He ſecretly bargained, however, with 
Kaled, to fight him in a ſham due], that he might thereby 
have the greater credit with the gariſon. But whether Ka- Baſtra ba- 
zd had already taken his meaſures ſo well that he thought trayed. 
they could not miſcarry, or whether his mock way of fight- 
ing, proved too rough for Romanus, the latter is ſaid to have 
very narrowly eſcaped being killed, when he fled back to 
the city: He there once more attempted to intimidate the 
inhabitants into a ſubmiſſion, but he was ſo far from ſuc- 
ceeding that they ſtript him of his command, and beſtowed 
it upon another general, which the emperor had ſent with 
reinforcements to the city; and Romanus would have been 
put to death had it not been for the regard of the inhabitants 
to the emperor. OD | | 

It appears from ſeveral circumſtances, at this time, that Single dus 
the mean armour and fimple weapons of the Arabs, inſpired els. 
the Greeks with a notion, that they might be eaſily defeated 
in ſingle combat. The new governor of Baſtra, to give his 
troops the higher idea of his courage, drew them out in ar- 
ray againſt the Arabs, and challenged Kaled to fight him 
hang to hand, It is very poſſible the barbarian, as having 
the charge of the army. did not think it proper to venture 
his life upon every bravado, and therefore he gave leave to 
Abd Alnaman an active young Arab, but like his fellow ſol- 
diers, a thorough enthuſiaſt in the cauſe of Mamiſin, to ac- 
cept of the challenge. But when the combatants met in the 
face of both armies, the ſtrength and addreſs of the Arab, 
proved too hard for the Greek, who was obliged to the ſwift- 
neſs of his horſe for his eſcape. This encounter however 
brought on a general engagement, in which the Arabs cut in 
pieces a great part of the imperial army, with the loſs of no 
more than two hundred and thirty of their own men. This 
victory was thought to be De owing to the ſpirit of en- 
thuſiaſm, which Kalad and Sejabil diffuſed thro? all their army 
immediately before the engagement. | 

Notwithſtanding this defeat, Bo/fra might ſtill have made Bo/fra ta- 
an obſtinate defence, had it not been betrayed by Romanus. ken. 
This traitor, after his degradation, ſeems to have enjoyed ſome 
degree of liberty, if not of authority, in the city; and he 
once more found means to have an interview with Kaled. He 
demanded no more than one hundred men, under an active 
commander, whom he was to introduce by a private way, 
known only to himſelf, into the city, which he accordin iy 
did. The party was commanded by Abd Abraman, 2 i- 

| viding 
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| viding themſelves into four equal bodies, they ruſhed toward: 
the gate, where Kaled with his whole army was to be admit. 
ted, as they accordingly were, and ſo general a carnage 
began, that even the unrelenting Kaled being touched with 
the miſeries of the inhabitants, made uſe of his prophet' 
name and authority to put a ſtop to it. During this, the 
' traitor Romanus, introduced Abd Abraman into the apartment 
of the governor, whom he acquainted, that he had brought 
his friend 4bd Abraman with him to ſend him to hell. he 
| governor attempted to eſcape, but Ah Abraman inſtantly 
put him to death, left, as he ſaid, he ſhould eſcape a ſecond 
time out of his hands. Romanus we are told embraced Iſlas 
' m;/m, but would have been torn to pieces by the Bo/trans, 
to whom he boaſted of his treachery, had he not been pro. 

ttected by Kaled. JN | | 

The Arab, The head rendezvous of the imperial army, continued all 
march a- this time to be at Gaza, but the emperor himſelf was at 
gainſt Da- Antioch, where he received the alarming news, that the 
maſeus, WHArabs, after reducing Beſtra, were aſſembling all their troops 
into one body, to march againſt Damaſcus. Upon this, H- 
raclius diſpatched one Calens at the head of a flying body of Ml pl: 
four thouſand men, to obſerve the motions of the Arabs, and pa 
to throw himſelf into Damaſcus. Calens having viſited ſome fer 
poſts, obeyed his orders; but the people of Damaſcus expreſ. MW im 
ſed great diſcontent and diſmay, when he produced an order MW pe 
from the emperor, for taking upon himſelf the chief com- th: 
| mand in the place of Izrail their former governor, of whoſe MW 0! 
Strer gth abilities they had a great opinion. In the mean while, the Tan 
of the whole Moſlem army in thoſe parts, being aſſembled under to 
Maſemc. Kaled, conſiſted of no more than forty five thouſand five hun- ha 
dred men. The barbarian well knowing that the fate of all MW ba 
Syria muſt follow that of Damaſcus, which was then one of pe 
the largeſt and fineſt cities in the world, and termed the tv 
earthly paradiſe, marched directly to form the ſiege of it, MW on 


after leaving a gariſon in Be/tra. th 

Damajcus I he inhabitants of Damaſcus, notwithſtanding their diviſi- Nin. 
defended. ons, did not ſacrifice their city to their enthuſiaſtic aſſailants. M in 
They had the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of the emperor's ſendins Ml pr 

. one hundred thouſand men to their relief, and upon Kaled's N w 
drawing near to Damaſcus, he found all the ſtrong poſts about MI th 

the city, occupied by the beſieged, who were drawn up in be 


excellent order. Notwithſtanding this, Derar an Arab of 
prodigious ſtrength and intrepidity, with, if poſſible, a ſtrong- e 
yer hatred for the chriſttans, than even Kaled had, and ſe 
Ald. Abraman, attacked their army, with ,ſuch fury, that m 
Derar killed with his own hand four horſemen, but the al 
Arabs were repelled with loſs, in all their repeated attacks, IC 
which ſo greatly incenſed Kaled that he challenged any man h. 
in the chriſtian army to fight him in ſingle combat. His ti 
challenge was accepted of, firſt by Calons, and then by I- L 
rail, but both them were defeated, taken priſoners, and put Pt 
| to fl 4 
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death by Kaled, for refuſing to embrace Iſamiſm. We 

by told ago this occaſion that Kaled played upon [zraiÞ's 

name, which is the ſame with that of the angel of death a- 

mong the Arabs, and told him as he was 2 to death, 

that his nameſake was waiting for him, and ready to carry 

his ſoul to hell. He afterwards ordered the heads of hoth go- 

vernors to be thrown into the place. „„ 

This inhumanity had not the deſigned effect; the inhabi- by the 
tants thought, they had nothing but a general butchery to courage of 
expect from ſuch conquerors, and therefore attacked them the inha- 
with great courage in ſeveral ſallies. This ſerved in like bitants 
manner to increaſe the fierceneſs for deſire of revenge in the 
barbarians, who repulſed the beſieged on all occaſions, and 
at laſt ſhut them up within the walls of the city. The in- they offer 
habitants finding this, at laſt propoſed an accommodation, to capitu- 
and offered to Kaled one thouſand ounces of gold, and two late. 
thouſand filk veſtments if he would raiſe the ſiege, but he 
abſolutely rejected the offer, tho' certain intelligence was now 
come to his camp, that the emperor's army to the number of 
one hundred thouſand men were advancing to relieve the 
place, Upon this a council of war compoſed of the princi- 
pal officers, was held, in which Kaled and Abu, Obeidah dif- 
fered in opinion.- 'The former giving way to. his natural 
impetuoſitv, was for marching directly and fighting the im- 
perial troops, and in caſe of defeating them, he thought 
that Damaſcus muſt in courſe ſurrender or be taken. 4bx . 

Obeidah, on the other hand, was a man of ſound judgement 

and great experience in war, and tho' at this time he ſeems 

to have acted only as ſecond in command, yet his opinion 

had great weight both in the court and in the army. He The 

had in him great ſentiments of humanity and virtue and was Greeks 
perhaps the politeſt Arab of his time. It was no wonder if march to 
two tempers ſo directly oppoſite ſhould differ on this occaſi- relieve - 
on. Abu Obeidah thought that the taking of Damaſcus was that place. 
the great object of their operations, and that by their draw- N 
ing the whole of their army off from the ſiege to fight the 


imperialiſts, the inhabitants would eaſily find means to get 
proviſions and reinforcements, by which the Maſlem army 


when weakened by a battle, might find it impracticable to take 
the place, whereas, by continuing the ſiege, it might be taken 
before the imperialiſts could arrive to relieve it. | 
Opinions thus claſhing, a medium was found, when by the 
extraordinary marks of the rejoicing which the beſiegers ob- 
ſerved in the place, it became certain that the imperial ar- 
my was at hand. It was therefore reſolved to detach Derar 
an excellent officer, but exceeding even Kaled himſelf in fe- 
rocity, and forwardneſs to fight, with a body of troops, to 
harraſs the imperialiſts, and to diſtreſs them by cutting of 
their convoys, and foraging parties. Kaled wasſo ſenſible of 
Derar's failing, that he cautioned him againſt too much im- 
petuoſity, or fighting too great ſuperiority of numbers, 
and enjoined him by all means, if he found himſelf likely 
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to be overpowered to retire to the main army. Verdan the 
imperial general was by this time advancing to give battle to 
the Maſems. But Derar unable to contain himſelf at the 
ſight of an enemy, and forgeting all Kaled"s inſtructions, im. 
mediately charged the imperialiſts, being ſeconded by Rafi, an 
enthyſall like himſelf, who proclaimed paradiſe to all who 
ſhould die in the cauſe, and diſgrace and death to all who 


_ ſhould deſert it. Their charge was fo furious, that Derar 
| killed an imperialiſt by Werdon's fide, together with the 


ſtandard bearer as he was carrying off the ſtandard, which was 
very rich and magnificent. In ſhort the whole imperial army, 
was beginning to fall into diſorder, when they were reant: 
mated by the arrival of ten thouſand men under the command 


. of Werdon's fon, the governor under his father, of Hems or 


Emeſa, a city ſituated between Alleppo and Damaſcus, being 
at the diſtance of five days journey from each. | 
This reinforcement changed the fortune of the day; the 
TMeflems were obliged to retreat, and Derar had penetrated ſo 
far amongſt the enemy, that he was taken priſoner. Ras 
however, continued to animate the Moſeme, with ſo much 
ſucceſs, that they renewed the charge, and ſtood their ground 
till Kaled, who had been appriſed of their danger, came up 
with the main body of the army to their relief, leaving Alu 


Obeidah with ſome troops to continue the ſiege, and to repel 


Gain a 
victory 
but are 
again re- 


pulied. 


the ſallies of the gariſon. Upon the arrival of this tremendious 
general, the imperialiſts were ftruck with conſternation; many 
of them, eſpecially thoſe who had come from Hems, joined 
with the Arabs, and the reſt were put to the route. In the 
mean while, Kaled, who highly valued Derar, underſtanding 
that Werdon had fent him off priſoner, and that he was on 
the road to Hems, where he was to be preſented to the em- 
peror, diſpatched a body of light horſe, who overtook and 
defeated the party that was guarding Derar, and brought 
him back to the Moſlem army. | 
This defeat however ſhameful it might have been to the 
imperialiſts, does not appear to have been very bloody, for 
we find they, in a few days after, aſſembled to the number 
of ſeventy thouſand fighting men at 4jadin a city, but a ſmall 
way from Damaſcus, and after ſome conſultation, they re- 


ſolved again to attempt to raiſe the ſiege. Upon this, Kaled 


ſent for all the men that could be ſpared from the reinforce- 


ments, that had arrived at Paleſtine, Irak, and other con- 


The Ne 


lems feaſ- 
ſemble 
their army 


quered places, and 4% Obeidah himſelf was obliged to agree 
to his opinion, for hazarding a battle, and accordingly the 
Moſlem army was put in full march towards Ajuadin, Abu 
Obeidab being left to command the rear. | 
'The incidents and adventures which happened upon this 
occaſion, would be thought too bold for fiction, and too 


improbable for romance itſelf, were it not atteſted by un- 


ueſtionable authorities. For, as Abu Oberdah had forſeen, no 
ooner was the main body of the Moſſem army in motion than 
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he beſieged made a ſally in Tone under = one of horſe un- 


der a general called Paul, and one unger another called Peter 
and attacked the rear of the Arabs under Abu Obeidab, with 
ſo much vigour that it was thrown into confuſion. But this 
advantage, which might have been deciſive in favour of the 
imperialiſts, was loſt by the luſt and avarice of Peter. For 
finding Abu Obeidah's men giving way, inſtead of improvin 

the victory, be detached himſelf from the cavalry, and ſeized 
upon the women, the children, and the effects of the Arabs, 
by which he left Pauls cavalry unſupported. Kaled being ap- 


by 


prized of Abu Oberdah's danger, immediately put himſelf at who are 
the head of eight thouſand horſe, and advanced with ſuch take pri- 


expedition that he cut in pieces all the Greet cavalry, and ſoners but 
made Paul their general priſoner, his head being foon after reſcued by 


ſtruck off for refuſing to turn Mahometan. 


In the mean while, the Ara“ women being too weak to reſiſt 


Peter, were obliged to ſubmit to be his captives. Tho? they 
marched in the rear, with the children, and the baggage, yet in 
aday of battle many of them, being armed, were asbold, reſo- 
lute, and ſerviceable, as the beſt men in the Maſem army. In 
ſhort, they greatly pertook of the character of their men. 
Inſpired with equal enthuſiaſm, and fierceneſs, they had equal 
addreſs in arms, they were equally active, and many of them 
equally vigorous. They are, to this day in general, celebrated 
for their beauty, and notwithſtanding their miſtaken no- 
tions in religion, for their virtue. Amongſt others who 


were made captives on this occaſion, Kaula, was the ſiſter of 


Derar, whoſe charms ſo captivated Peter, that he made her 
ſome immodeſt propoſals. Tho' Kaula had been obliged to 
part with her liberty, ſhe could not be perſuaded to give up 
her honour, and purchaſed Peter's abſence for a while by not 
diſcovering any violent diſlike to his addrefles. 

She made uſe of this interval, in aſſembling the other fe- 


male captives of her country, and having repreſented the Bravecons 
danger her virtue was in, and that they were all liable to the duct of 


like inſults, they came to a generous reſolution of dying ra- 


moſt forward on this occaſion, was one Ofzira, and finding 
themſelves deſtitute of other weapons, they reſolved to make 
uſe of their tent poles in defending themſelves. They then 
threw themſelves into a ring and each arming herſelf with a 
tent pole, they ſtood upon their guard with incredible reſolu- 
tion. Peter alarmed with the account of this inſurrection, 
flew at the head of a party to ſuppreſs it, but met with ſo 
warm a reception, that the moſt forward of his officers and 
ſoldiers were laid upon the ground, and the reſt kept with- 
out the reach of the poles. Peter who had not expected ſuch 
a reſiſtance, tried next what perſuaſion and expoſtulation 
could do, but he was anſwered with nothing but expreſſions 
of defiance and deteſtation. Provoked at this, he brought up 
more troops, but finding all was ineffectual, for makin — 
5 | | adies 
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ladies reſign their tent poles, he felt no other paſſion but re- 
ſentment, and with an unmanly brutality, he ordered his 
ſoldiers to fall on, and give them no quarter. | 

The diſpute was very unequal between a few ſcores 
of women, and ſome thouſands: of ſoldiers. The former 
however, continued to behave with the moſt undaunted re. 
ſolution, when Kaled was informed of their danger, and flew 
to their relief, at the head-of four thouſand horfe, juſt as they 


were ready to fink under the ſwords of their enemies. They 


The 


muſt have done ſo before, had not Kaula, who knew her bro- 
ther Derar from afar, reanimated their fainting vigour, with 
the hopes of ſpeedy relief, and they ſoon had the ſatisfaction 
of ſeeing three thouſand of their aſſailants, with their late 
ungenerous tyrant Peter, put to the ſword by Kaled, and 
Derar, while thoſe who ſurvived were driven back to Da- 
maſcus. : | 

he Arabs under Kaled, had no time to ſpend in mutual 


Greeks de- congratulations, upon this glorious atchievement. The ar- 


feated in 
a general 
engage- 


my of Werdon continued ſtill unbroken, and Abu Obeidah who. 
commanded in Kaled's abſence, was in danger of being attack- 
ed. Kaled and Derar, therefore with their detachment, in- 


ment and ſtantly rejoined their main army, being attended by the brave 


heroines, who at this time, nobly paid the debt of gratitude 


for their deliverance. The troops under Werdon were ill 


ſeventy thonſand, a number far ſuperior to that of the Arabs, 
who had ſuffered ſo greatly by their fatigues and encounters, 
that it required the utmoſt efforts of enthuſiaſm in themſelves 
and their leaders, to keep up their ſpirits, when they beheld 
the vaſt ſuperiority of the enemy. But £aled, and the other 


Arab chiefs, who, by repeated experience, had been taught to 


loſe ſifty 
thouſand 


men. 


deſpiſe the courage and diſcipline of the Greets, were fo far 
from being alarmed at their numbers, that they reſolved to 
give them battle, and made the proper diſpoſitions for that 
urpoſe. It proved fatal to the Chriſtians, whoſe general 
Men don was ſlain, as 1s ſaid (with ſome very improbable cir- 
cumſtances) by Derar, and fifty thouſand of his ſoldiers were 
put to the ſword. We have given none of the marvellous 
accounts, with which the fruitful brains of the Arab writers 
have embeiliſhed this victory, but only the ſubſtance of it 
which the event proves to be indiſputably true. Tis” likewiſe 

confirmed by the Chriſtian writers of thoſe times. 
The booty made by the Arabs in all kind of coſtly arms, 
croſſes and chains of gold and ſilver, banners and precious 
ſtones, was immenſe. But Kaled wiſely put off the diviſion 
of the ſpoil which was carried into one common ſtock, till 
the reduction of Damaſcus. The moſt extraordinary circum- 
ſtance attending this victory, was that it coſt the 4rats, only 
four hundred and ſeventy four men. As it was, more impor- 
tant than any they had yet gained, Kaled did not fail to inform 
the califf of it, by an epiſtle which, as it is come to our hands 
is pithy yet pompous; there is however. we think Fogg 
| ann e reaion 
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with the chief men of his court, he ordered a ſtrong rein- 
forcement to be ſent to Kaled, under Amru and Malec to 
enable him to continue the ſiege of Damaſcus, and to reduce 
the other cities of that country. This the califf was the 
more enabled te do, as all the Arab tribes, particularly the 
Koreiſb, were now extremely forward to ſhare in the ſpoils 
and glory of the expedition. 20 | 


Kaled accordingly a ſecond time formed the fiege of Da- He again 
maſcus, and aſſigned the generals under him the proper poſts beſieges 
round tlie city, while Derar was ordered to ſcour the neigh- Damaſcus 


bourhood with a flying party of two thouſand horſe, to pre- 
vent the excurſions of the gariſon. The route of the Greeks 
at the late battle of Ajnadin, had reinforced the gariſon by 
fugitives from that defeat, ſo that they were enabled to make 
a fally, at firſt, with great appearance of ſucceſs. The battle 
continued the whole day with great loſs on both ſides, but the 
Arabs at laſt forced their enemies to retire once more into the 
city. After this, Kaled ſent to his principal officers, a letter 
he had received in anſwer to his from the califf, which was 
read by them with great joy and ſatisfaction eſpecially as 
they expected every hour that the town would ſurren- 

der. | : | 1 . * 


But the gariſon and inhabitants had now put themſelves which is 
under the command of one Thomas, of whom we know very bravely 
little more than he was a man of extraordinary courage defended 
ſtrength and abilities in war. We are told by one of the by Thomas 


Moſlem writers, that he was the emperor's ſon in-law, and 
that at firſt he had no command in the gariſon, by which it 
is probable he had fled thither after the battle of Ajnadin. 
The high opinion, the Damaſcenes had of this new general, 
was ſuch, that they reſolved to hazard another ſally under 
his command, and he'made a proper diſpoſition of their de- 
fences to favour it. It appears that at this time the Arabs 
had advanced their poſts ſo near the city, that they were pre- 
paring to give it a general aſſault, but Thomas diſloged them, 
with vaſt loſs on their fide, and performed prodigies of valour 
with his own hand. Amongſt many others whom he killed 
was Aban, who had very lately been married to one of his 
countrywomen, and ſhe was fighting by his ſide at the time 
of his death. - She did not however vent her rief, in uſeleſs 
exclamations, for ſhe directed an arrow ſo happily againſt 
the chief ſtandard bearer of the chriſtians, that it truck him 
on the hand, and dropping the ſtandard it was ſeized by Ser- 
jabil, and the Arabs immediately conſidered it as a pledge of 


victory. While Thomas was making incredible efforts to re- who is 
cover his ſtandard, Aban's widow, who had never loſt fight wounded 
of the obje& of her revenge, wounded him in the eye with by an 

9 K N an Arad lady 


reaſon for believing that the letter itſelf is the compoſition of Kaled in 
the hiſtorian. But whatever may be in this, which is not a forms the 
very material conjecture, the califf received the news with califf of 
ſenſible marks of joy and devotion, and after conſulting his ſucceſs 


— 
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and oblig- another arrow, which obliged him to order a retreat. Thi 
ed to re- effected, but with ſome loſs, under the protection of the 
tire engines placed on the walls, which did great execution 
5 among the Arabs. | 1 
| Freſh ſally Thomas, attributing his repulſe to the accident of his be. 
by Tho- ing wounded, ordered his wound to be dreſſed, and prepare 
mat, for a ſally, more vigorous than any of the former, ordering 
the Arabs to be attacked from all the gates at once. He was, 
as before, attended at firſt with ſucceſs. He forced in perſon 
the poſt where Serjabil commanded, and would have taken 
him priſoner, had he not been ſaved by the interpoſition of 
aback of Arab horſe, under the command of Abd Abamar 
and Othman. In the mean time, Abu Oberdah, had the good 
fortune to ſurround that body which had iſſued from the 
gate before which he commanded, and cut every man of 
who is re- them off; and the Greets loſing ground in all other quarters, 
pulſed. they at laſt retired, with great loſs, into the ag 
Though the defence which the Damaſcenes had hitherto 
made againſt their beſiegers, was extraordinary in that age 
and country, yet repeated repulſes, diſcouraged them (6 
much, that the OOO inhabitants and their clergy, re- 
ſolved to treat of a ſurrender, and even propoſed the ſame 
to Thomas. All that general could do, was to prevailwith 
them to delay it, till he could learn what relief they were to 
expect from the emperor. But this required a longer time 
than the deſpondency, and the danger of the inhabitants 
could bear. For ſome of the troops propoſed to treat with 
Kaled, provided he would grant them a ſuſpenſion of arms, 
| till the capitulation could be ſettled. The barbarian, ex- 
SIN . abr by the length of the ſiege, and in hopes of gra- 
tifying at once his cruelty and his avarice, by taking the 
lace by ſtorm, refuſed to diſcontinue his attacks, or to 
litten to any terms, but thoſe of ſurrendering at diſcretion, 
which was the fame thing as death to the Greeks if they did not 
immediately turn Mahometans. | OT ft, 
The Da. The inhabitants, who, by this time, ſeem to have been 
ears | 2 ſtrangers to the religion and character of the Moſiem., 
treat of a driven to deſpair by the brutality of Kaled, applied to 4bu 
ſurrender Obeidaß, and, upon their promiſing, as a preliminary, to 
to Bu. Aurrender the place, and pay tribute to the califf, Abu Obe- 
Obei dag. 74ah ſent one of his N officers into the city to ſettle 
the capitulation. pon this, occaſion the Greet de- 
puties demanded of the officer, whether he had been one of 
Mahomet's companions, intimating thereby, that if he 
was, they ſhould have the greater reliance upon him for 
fulfilling the terms to be agreed on. The officer an- 
ſwered, that ne had been a companion to the prophet, but 
& that they might equally truſt to the honour of the meaneſt 
Moſlem who believed the Koran, as to his.” Some difficul- 
ties occurring, the deputies, to. the number of a hundred, 
repaired to Abu Obeidah's quarter, and he received them with 


great 
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great civitity. . All, however, they could obtain from him, 
in point of religion, was, that they ſhould keep poſſeſſion 
of ſeveral of their churches. But he would not put his name 
to the inſtrument that contained this or any other conceſ- 
fon he might give them, becauſe he was not commander in 
chief of the Moſiem army. But this difficulty was 
got over, hoſtages were given by the inhabicants, and a de- 
tachment of a hundred abs took poſſeſſion of part of the 
town. | | | 
While the inhabitants were thus treating with Alu Partofthe 
Obeidah, one Jaſſab, a Greek prieſt, wanting to make ad- city ſur- 
vantage of the diſtreſſes of his country, and fearing to loſe priſ-4 by 
his opportunity ſhould the capitulation take place, repaired Kaled. 
privatel to Kaled, who, exaſperated by the death of a friend 

that had been juſt killed from the walls, was preparing to 

ſtorm the city by a general aflault. He introduced 


himſelſ by applying to the barbarian's ruling paſſion, and 


telling him, that the prophet Daniel, having foretold the 
reatneſs of the Maſlem empire, he was ready (upon him and 
Fi family being taken into his, Kaled's, protection) to in- 
troduce a party of his men into the city. As no conditions 
were required, Kaled immediately ordered a detachment of 
his beſt troops to follow the prieit, and as the Jr: truſted, 
no doubt, to their capitulation with Abu Oberdah, they found 
an eaſy admittance into the city, and opening the gates to 
the reſt of Kaled's diviſion, a great number of the citizens 
were put to the ſword. They who eſcaped fled to St. Ma- 
ry's church, where Obe:dah with his party, had, by this time; 
taken poſt. Coming up to Kaled, he told him, ** that God 
had been ſparing of the blood of believers, by putting the 
city into his hands, without-the trouble of fighting.” This 
was what Kaled not having foreſeen (and, indeed, Abu Obeidah 
ſeems very wiſely to have concealed from him the whole of 
the tranſaction) he appeared greatly incenſed and provoked 
at the diſreſpect offered to his character, by concluding an 
affair of ſo much importance without conſulting him, and 
appeared reſolved to put the citizens to the ſword and plun- 
der the city. Fg 
Abu Obeidahz who was joined by the moſt conſiderable Pierence 
amongſt the officers, on the other hand, maintained the wiſ- between 
dom and authority of the capitulation he had made, and put him and 
Kaled in mind how neceſſary it was to ſpare their army, con- 4% Ogi. 
adering the great number of ſtrong places they had yet to ,, , 
reduce; which would hold out to all extremities, if the 
Maſiems ſhould break their faith in this capitulation. Kaled 
at laſt was appeaſed, and upon conſideting the matter, he 
agreed tF ſubmit the whole to the califf*s deciſion ; and till 
that could be known, each general was to keep that part of 
the city he was in poſſeſſion of, and all the ſurviving inhabi- 
tants, even Thomas and Herbis their leaders, ſhould enjoy 
the benefit of the capitulation. _ | 
oi H Amongſt 
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Amongſt the other articles agreed on by Abu Obeidah, ons 
was, that as many of the inhabitants as choſe it, might re- 
tire to what place they thought proper, with all their effects. 
This article ſtruck Kaled to the heart, and when he agreed to 
it, it was-with an expreſs limitation of place and time ; the 
firſt to be confined to the territories conquered by the Mo 
lems, and the latter to three days; and he declared, that after 
the expiration of three days, if he found them in the impe- 
rial dominions, he would treat them as enemies. The Da- 
maſcenes accepted, or were forced to accept, of thoſe con- 
ditions, and packing up their effects, which were extremely 
valuable, paticularly a wardrobe belonging to the emperor, 
conſiſting of three hundred loads of ſilks, and cloths of 
gold, they ſet out from Damaſcus, 3 furniſhed by the 
Arabs with ſome proviſions and arms. Derar could not ſee 
ſo valuable a booty eſcape without reproaching thoſe who 
had made the capitulation, but he was ſilenced by other 
officers of more weight and authority, who quoted the autho- 
rity ofthe Koran in favour of mercy, and extolled the legity 
and wiſe conduct of Au Oberdah. © 
Upon the Damaſcenes leaving their city, Kaled projected 
one of the boldeſt and moſt difficult attempts that ever ſuc- 
ceeded, and we are told, not improbably, that it was ſug- 
geſted to him by one Jonas, an apoſtate Chriſtian, who, hays 
ing been made a captive in a ſally, by the Maſlems, had, to 
fave his life, embraced their religion. He was a man of high 
reputation and quality, and had been lately married to a 
lady of whom he was paſſionately fond, but who, diſclaim- 
ing him for his apoſtacy, had refuſed to cohabit with him, 
and choſe to leave Damaſcus with her other friends. 
This circumſtance, though not obſerved by hiſtorians, 
deſerves particular attention, as being a ſtrong evidence how 


ſcrupulous the 177/ems were in obſerving their capitulation, 


It would, at this time, admit of a doubt, whether a wife un- 


der the ſame circumſtances with the wife of Jonas, after her 


huſband had recovered poſſeſſion of her, could have it in her 
choice to leave him, and, without his conſent, to claim the 


benefit of the capitulation; add to this, that nothing could 


The Arabs 
purſue the 
Dama- 
ſcenes. 


be more deteſtable in the eyes of the Haſlems, than the cauſe 
aſſigned by this lady for leaving her huſband. But, netwith- 
ſtanding all the addreſs and remonſtrances of Janas, which 
we may well ſuppoſe to have been extremely tender and paſ- 
ſionate, ſhe was confidered as being entitled to the Wen of 
the capitulation, and enjoyed it accordingly, , - 

Love, hatred, and avarice thus co-operating, Kaled form- 
ed the deſperate reſolution of ſetting out, the fourth day 
after the departure of the Damaſcenes, with a party of horſe, 
attended by Jonas, who knew the country, in purſuit of the 
Damaſcenes, who had left the city ; and every thing relating 


to the march was left to Jonas, by whoſe advice the purſu- 


ing party, which conſiſted of only four thouſand horſe, . 
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dreſt as Chriſtian Arabs, the better to prevent any alarm in 
the country through which they were to march. 

[t may be proper here to obſerve, that the emperor Hera- 
clius, had ſome time before taken into his pay a body of ſuch 
Jrabs, and had ſent them to be employed in defending Da- 
maſcus, but through ſome miſunderſtanding between them 
and the governor, whom Chriſtian writers call Manſur, they 
had been diſmiſſed from that ſervice; and many of them at 
this time, very probably, were roving about the country, 
which might greatly contribute to Kaled's ſucceſs, 

Whatever may be in this, it is certain, that the Barbarian, 
after he and his party had ſurmounted infinite difficulties and 
dangers, were conducted by Jonas to the ſpot where the un- 


happy exiles were repoſing and refreſhing themſelves. It is 


repreſented to have been a meadow near Laodicea, and their 
numbers to have been about ten thouſand fighting men, be- 
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ſides women and children. Kaled drew up his men in four and cut 
diviſions, commanded by himſelf, Derar, Rafi, and Abdalra- them all 


man, he leading the attack. The Damaſcenes, on the other to 


hand, either taking them to be friendly Arabs, or confiding in 
their own numbers, did not ſeem to decline the combat ; and 
finding who their enemies were, drew up in two diviſions, 
one commanded by Thomas, the other b 

attack of Kaled and his officers was irreſiſtable; Thomas and 


Herbi, the two leaders of the Greeks were killed, their follow- 
ers were cut in pieces, and the defeat of the Damaſcenes was 


ſo compleat, that not a ſoul of them eſcaped either ſlaughter 
or captivity, excepting one wretch, who had betrayed the 
perſon of Herbi to his enemy. e 


Herbi. But the 


pieces. 


Amongſt the captives made on this occaſion was the daugh- Generoſi- 
ter of the emperor, wife to Thomas, a princeſs of exquiſite ty and now 
beauty, and ſo undaunted in reſolution, that ſhe killed the ple afeg. 
horſe of Rafi, who obliged her to ſurrender. In ſhort, none tion of 


but the women and children received quarter. The 
wife of Jonas continued to have ſo invinciable a deteſtation 
of his apoſtacy, that having now no capitulation to protect 
her, ſhe ſtabbed herſelf to the heart, rather than be obliged 
to cohabit with him again. As the conduct and courage of 
Jonas, during the whole of the expedition, had endeared him, 
to all the Moflems, Rafi, by a ſtrain of unparalleled genero- 
lity, made him a preſent of the Greet princeſs, now the wi- 
dow of Thomas, for a wife, in room of her he had loſt, 
with all the immenſe treaſure in diamonds and jewels ſhe 
had about her. But the heart of Jonas was ſuſceptible of 
paſſion only for one; he nobly accepted the preſent, that he 


Jonas, 


might have it the more in his power to ſend the lady, un- who re- 

touched, protected, and unranſomed, to her father, with all turns the 

her effects, which ſhe accordingly was. This generous pro- emperor's 

ceeding touched even the heart of Kaled, and when the vaſt daughter 

booty they bad taken was divided at Damaſcus, that barba- without 

tian, thinking that perhaps _ Greek princeſs had not charms ranſom, 
4 


that , 
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that ſuited the fancy of Jonas, preſented him with a large 
ſum out of the plunder, to enable him to buy a wife more 
to his liking. But Jonas, though he took the money, de- 
clared he was reſolved to reſerve his careſſes for the black- 
eyed virgins, who, according to the /AZoflem faith, ſolace 
believers in the next world, and it is ſaid, continued ever 
after a widower, and true to his former paſſion. 
Abubeker was, during the time all thoſe glorious con- 
queſts were making, at Medina, and buſied in carrying into 


execution the great deſigns which Mahomet had left unhniſh- 


ed. That impoſtor, as we have already hinted, had pro- 
duced paſſages of the Koran only to ſerve occaſional purpoſes, 
ſo that at the time of his death it was a crude, indigeſted, 
mals of ſayings, without any dependence upon, or connec- 


tion with, one another. Some of thoſe paſſages were writ- 


ten upon the ſkins of wild beaſts, perhaps a kind of parch- 
ment, others upon the leaves and barks of trees; ſome 
were tranſcribed into books upon paper, and others were 
remembered by thoſe to whom the prophet had delivered 
them. Abubeker ſaw that the appplication of the paſſages of 
the Koran, would ſerve him in as good ſtead as they had 
ſerved his predeceſſor, and that the wild ungovernable ſpi- 
rits of his ſubjects could be kept under by no other conſide- 
ration but the profound veneration they entertained for thoſe 
facred writings, as they deemed them. He therefore applied 
himſelf moſt aſſiduouſly to collect and tranſcribe all the ſcat- 
tered remains of the pretended revelations into one body. In 
this he was aſſiſted, not only by the moſt zealous of the 
Moſlems, but by the ſurviving wives of the prophet, and the 
amanuenſiſes he had employed. Of the latter he had many, 
but with all the aſſiſtance he could obtain, the collections 
which Abubeber was enabled to make, of the Koran, were ve- 
ry imperfect ; nor does it to this day appear, that it has been 
tranſmitted genuine to his followers. Abubehker, and the firſt 
califts, were obliged to play over a great part of the prophet's 


game, and undoubtedly produced occaſional fcraps, which 


they interted in the Koran, to juſtify their own conduct. 
This indeed was neceſſary, nor did Aoubeker himſelf venture 
to publiſh it; but entruſted the copy with Hafsa, one of 
Mahomet's wives, and daughter to Omar. It ſeems, however, 
to be certain, that other followers of Afahomet, beſides Abu- 
beker, had employed themſelves in collecting paſſages of the 
Kiran. For, though we are told. that the copy depoſited 
with Hafsa, was not publiſhed till the reign of Othman, yet 
ſeveral copies of it were handed about even in Abubekter's life- 
time; and this might be the reaſon, why Othman, and the 
ſucceeding califfs, publiſhed it at all. I: is not the intention 
of this hiſtory, to enter into any diſcuſſion of the doctrine and 
tenets of the Koran ; enough has been ſaid of it to convince 
an unprejudiced reader, that it conſiſts of abſurd effufions, 
and that the ſublime, which ſome people pretend to find in 
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it, is no other than the effect, either of an over- heated ima- 
gination, or an artful diſguiſe, which, becauſe it is dark, 
is thought to have a meaning. Tn | 

Abubeker, after being raiſed to to the califat, ſeems never to Death of 


have taken the field in perſon, and to have been chiefly em- - bub eſter. 


| ployed at home, in preparing the Koran. The taking of 


Damaſcus was the capital action of his reign, and he is ſaid 
to have died on the very day it happened. Different ac- 

counts are given of the cauſe of his death; ſome affirm, 

that he was poiſoned by the Fews, and others, that he was 

carried off by a fever, which he contracted by bathing 
himſelf, when the weather was very cold. Finding his ood 
approach, he ordered Omar to officiate for him in the Moſque, 

which was a kind of indirect nomination of him for his ſuc- 

ceſſor; but, leaſt that ſhould not be ſufficient, - he appointed 
him ſuch by his will, which was drawn up by Cthman. He 

was, at the time of his death, about ſixty-three years of age, 

and enough has been ſaid of him, to prove him to be a 

prince of great wiſdom and virtues, 


— 
— — 


T, be reign of Omar, the ſecond califf. 


O MA R expreſſed great reluctance to take upon him 

the califat; he pretended, and with ſome reaſon, to be 

deterred by the difficulty of coming up to the virtues, and the 

noble diſintereſtedneſs of his great predeceſſor, whoſe whole 

effects did not amount to above twenty ſhillings ſterling. Omar 

Omar, however, at laſt, accepted of the califat, and began raiſed to 

to exerciſe his authority, by praying and preaching to the the califat. 

people. His ſucceſſion was very pacific, and he was the firſt 

whom the MHaſlems honoured with the title of commander or 

emperor of the faithful. One of the firſt exerciſes of his 

power, was to condemn the conduct of his general, Kaled, 

with regard to the Damaſcenes. Both he and Au Oheidah 

had ſubmitted their differences to Abubeter, but the letters 

they wrote coming too late to find him alive, Omar decided 

them, and publicly intimated his intention to give the com- 

mand of his army to Abu Obeidab. This ſtartled many of 

the Maſlems, who had been witneſſes of Kaled's valour, 

and of the prodigious ſucceſs that had attended him ; and it 

was even hinted to Omar, that Abubeter had never ventured - 

to take the command from Kaled, whom he conſidered, as a He gives 

ſword that was drawn in the defence of religion. Notwith- the com- 

ſtanding this, Omar ſeems to have conſidered Kaled in the mand of 

light of a fortunate madman, and that his conduct was far the army 

from being warrantable, by his ſucceſs. He thought him to 44, 
H 3 unjuſt Obeidal. 
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unjuſt as well as cruel, and that he harraſſed his troops too 
much. He therefore perſiſted in his reſolution of taking the 
command from Kaled, and giving it to Abu Obeidab, whoſe 
commiſſion he accordingly ſigned. He then formal] 
condemned Kaled's conduct in the affair of the Koran in diſ- 
ute between him and Abu Obeidab, to whom he wrote a 
etter of good advice. This letter was ſent to Damaſcus, 
where it was publicly read by Shaddad and Amru, the former 
of whom was appointed governor of that city. As to Kaled, 
his behaviour upon Alu Obeidah's taking poſſeſſion of his 
his new dignity, was magnanimous beyond expreſſion; for 
he ſwore, that though, of all mankind, he hated Omar the 
moſt, yet as it had been the will of God to raiſe him to the 
califat, he would obey him the ſame as he did Ab ubeſer. 
He then chearfully reſigned his command to Abu Qheidah, 
and ferved under him with the utmoſt fidelity and ala- 
cfity. > | 115 
. now reſumed the thoughts of conquering Track or 
Perſia, and ſent Abu Obeid, Mothanna, Amru, and Salit, to 
make an irruption, at the head of one thouſand horſe, pro- 


bably with a view of reconoitring the country. But Ahn 


Obeid, advancing too far, was defeated and killed by the 
Per ſians. Mothanna, however, who ſucceeded him in com- 
mand, made an orderly retreat, and kept his ground within 
his camp at Thalabiya, a ſmall town on the confines of Syria, 
till he received a reinforcement from the califf, under the 
command of Jarir, by which he was enabled to advance to 
Dir Hind, and to lay waſte all the country upon the borders 
of the Euphrates. According to the Moſlem authors, lrak 
was at that time governed by a queen, called Artzemidocta 
who oppoſed. the Arabs, with a body of twelve thouſan 

Horſe, commanded by her general Itabran. Both armies 
came to an engagement near Hira, and after an obſtinate 
diſpute, Mothanna having, with his own hand, killed the 
Perſian general, the Arabs remaincd victorious, though 


* 


reat- 
ly weakened, and unable to purſue their adverſaries, — — re- 


The 


queen, 


tired to Madayen, a town ſituated on the Tygris, about fifteen 
miles diſtant from the famous city of Bagdad. 

This diſgrace upon the Perſian arms, inflicted by the hands 
of a few 9 
exaſperated them ſo much, that they depoſed their queen, 


who was ſoon after put to death; and was ſucceeded by 


Nat, de- Zazdejerd, the laſt of the ancient blood of the Perſian kings. 


poſed and 
murdered, 


that though thoſe circumifances, in the main are true, yet 


He was not, however, more fortunate than his predeceſſor; 
his general Ruſtam, at the head of a powerful army, was 
defeated by Mothanna, and Alu Muſa, another Arab com- 
mander, conquered Harzaman, another Perſian general, 
who likewiſe loſt his life. Here the reader is to obſerve, 


the 
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eſpicable troops, as the Perſians thought them, 
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the relation we have of them, both from the Per/ian and 
Maflem authors, is dark and confuſed, nor indeed is it ealy 
to aſcertain whether they happened in this or the preceeding 
' califat. 5 | 

Soon after, we find one Said at the head of Omar's troops, 
in the neighbourhood of the Euphrates, and under him, the 
Arabs, as uſual,” performed wonders. The Per/an general, 
tho' commanding thirty thouſand men, was defeated, but 
not without a bloody engagement, in which the foſter 
army, which conſiſted of no more than twelve thouſand 
men, was Critically reinforced by ſix thouſand freſh troops, 
from which the battle is, by the Arabs, called, “the day of 


ſuccours.” After this, the M:fem army receiving new rein- 


forcements, amounting to thirty thouſand men, engaged 


the Perſians, whoſe army we are told, was compoſed of one 


hundred and twenty thouſand men, near the city of Ka- 
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deſia. The battle, according to the beſt accounts, was one The Nef 
of the moſt bloody that ever was fought, and laſted three Jes victo- 
days, but the event was deciſive of the fate of Perſia no rious at 
fewer than ſixty thouſand Per/ians lying dead on the field of the battle 
battle; and about eight thouſand Arabs, It appears, how- of Kade/ra, 


ever, that the ſucceſs of the Moſlems was greatly owing to 
the vaſt progreſs which Mahometaniſm had made, by this 
time, among the Perſians, for we are told that Hormazan, 
the governor of Kyuze#an, turned Mahometan, and ſurren- 


dered that province to the califf, the reſt of the Perſians _ 


following his example, while their king Yazdejerd, was 

obliged to fly, and was ftript of all his treaſures ; his capital 

city falling into the hands of the califf. ; 

_ Theſe ſucceſſes would appear incredible, were it not, 

we are certain, that that fine country was conquered by the 
Arabs, and indeed, to men like them, no difficulties were in- 

ſurmountable. As a proof of this, we need but mention 


their adventure at a monaſtery called Kodos, ſituated between 


Tripoli and Harran, about two days journey from Da- 


maſcus. 

10 this monaſtry lived a prieſt of ſuch ſanctity and purity Their ex- 
of manners, that he was reſorted to by all ranks and degrees, pedition 
of men and women, from all quarters, eſpecially at Eaſter. to Kodes, 


No young married couple thought their happineſs complete 
till they received his benediction, and all the neighbourhood 
of his monaſtery, during the Eater holidays, which the 
_ Greeks in thoſe days held in vaſt veneration, was covered 
with booths in the nature of a fair, where all kind of rich 
ſtuffs and commodities were expoſed to ſale. Soon after the 
reduction of Damaſcus, Abu Obzidah had intelligence of this 
noble booty, and he immediately formed a ſcheme for be- 
coming maſter of it. It happened about this time that the 
prefect of Tripoly's daughter, having been married to a per- 
25 of great eminence, had, with her bridegroom, repaired 
to the monaſtery, to receive the holy father's benediction, 
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and, to protect her from inſult, ſhe was guarded by a con- 
voy of fix thouſand regular troops, and the company be- 
longing to the fair beſides, conſiſting of Fews, Armenians, 
Copts, and the like, amounting to about ten thouſand men 
more. | 


A Chriſtian, inſtigated by the hopes of ſharing plunder, ' 


informed Alu Obeidab of the time and place where this fair 
was held; and offered to conduct any body of men he ſhould 


. appoint, to the monaſtery. He ſeems, however, to have been 


ignorant, as well as 44 Obeidah was, of the difficulty of the 
undertaking. No merc than five hundred horſe were ap- 
pointed under Abdallah to carry it into execution. They 
marched with ſuch ſecrecy, that they arrived under cloud of 


night, undiſcovered in fight of the monaſtery, and they fonn 


received intelligence of the ſtrength they had to encounter, 
But nothing could daunt the Arabs, when in ſight of their 
prey and plunder. Abdallah ſwore to his men that he would 
oſe his life or poſſeſs the Chriſtian ſpoils, - and that paradiſe 
was ufider the fhadow of their ſwords. In the morning, 
when the fair was opened, the Chriſtians were attacked by 
Abdallah with ſuch fury, that many of them were put to the 
ſword, and all the goods in the fair were in danger of being 
carried off. But when they found what a deſpicable num- 
ber the Arabs were, they cloſed them in on every fide, and 
would have put them all to death, had not Abdallah forced 
his way through the enemy. and poſted to Damaſcus 


with great for ſuccours. Kaled, upon Au Obeidaß's application, readily 


difficulty. 


undertook the ſervice, and arming himſelf with a ſhirt of 
mail, which he had ſtript the falſe prophet Moſeilama of, 
and a cap that had been bleſſed by Mahomet, he inſtantly 
marched, at the head of a. body of cavalry, and came to 


Kodos, with ſuch expedition, that he ſaved the remains of 


Avadallah's party, who were ſinking under the number and 
weight of their enemies, from being cut to pieces, and ob- 


tained a complete victory over the Chriſtians, in which he 


vas greatly aſſiſted by his faithful companion Derar, who 
Killed the governor of Jyipoli, the father of the young bride. 
In ſhort, the conqueſt made by the Arabs was complete; 
moſt of the Chriſtians, amongſt whom was the bride herſelf, 
were taken priſoners; and the Arabs made themfelves maſ- 
ters of the vcholz merchandizes and effects of the fair, which 
amounted to an immente fum. We are told, however, that 
the holy prieſt was ſpared by Kaled, who informed him he 


would have put him to a cruel death, had he not been for- 


bidden by the apoitie of God to imbrue his hands in his 
blood. Amongſt other particulars of this valuable booty, we 


are told of a garment moſt curiouſly wrought with the effigies 


Their vaſt 


of Jaſus Chrift, This, no doubt, was in imitation of thoſe 


handkerchiefs which were ſaid to belong to Veronica; and of 
which ſo bad a uſe was afterwards made, both by the Latin 


plunder, and the Greet church. The truth is, the luxury and — 
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of the Greeks, at this time was as fnamnetul, as the abſtemi- 
ouſneſs, and temperance of the Arabs were exemplary. 

Abu Obzidah was in great pain, till he ſaw Kaled return at 
the head of his victorious detachment. Though he was him- 
ſelt without any paſſion of avarice to gratify, without luſt, 
and without deſire, yet his religion prompted him to all. The 
diſpoiling of infidels, and the propagation of Iſlamiſm, by 
the moſt cruel and inhuman means, were the corner ſtones 
of the Moſlem faith ; and, by a combination of principles, 
not uncommon amongſt enthufiaſts, the moſt 'exalted vir- 
tues were employed to the moſt deteſtable purpoſes. 

Derar had been remarkably ſerviceable, in the expedition Herar re- 
of Kodos, and having killed the prefect of Tripoli, Abu Obei- ,argeg. 
de made him a preſent of his fine horſe and furniture, which 
wereadorned with jewels of a prodigious value. Derar ge- 
nerouſly made a preſent of thoſe jewels to his ſiſter, the brave 
and beautiful Kaulah, who as generouſly diſtributed them 
amoneſt her female friends; and the prefect's daughter was 
beftowed in marriage upon Abdallah, | 

The califf, as has been already obſerved, was the head of 
the Moſlem religion, as well as government, and his ſub- 
jects conſidered him as the ſucceſſor of Mabomet in both. 

When Avu Obeidab, therefore, informed Omar of the happy 

event of the expedition to K2dos, he acquainted him at the 

ſame time, with the deepeit concern, that his troops in Syria 

had made free with the wines which that delicious country 

and its neighbourhood produces. Omar, ſenſible that his au- 

thority reſted upon the ſtrict obſervation of Mahomet's inſti- 

tutions, by the advice of Ali, ordered An Obeidah to puniſh 

every offender in that particular with eighty baſtinadoes 
or ſtrokes with a flat wooden inſtrument upon the ſoles o 
his feet. The crime had been committed in ſecret, and 
therefore it was impoſlible to bring the criminals to 
legal conviction. But Abu Obeidah enforced the heinou 
of the crime ſo effectually, to the conſciences of the offen 

ders, that many of them confeſſed their guilt, and ſubmitted 
to the puniſhment. | g - 

Abu Obeidah now proceeded to other conqueſts, particular- hot 
ly to make himſelf maſter of Baalbec, acity of Syria, which 4 O nj 
to this day is the pride and wonder of the world, for the mag- abe far 
nificent and elegant remains of antiquity that it contains. 
This conqueſt, however, appeared too difficult, the place gr 
having been ftrongly fortified, by orders of the emperor 
Heraclius, and he firſt advanced againſt Me ee the gover- 
nor of which made a' kind of proviſional truce with him, 
agreeing to ſurrender the place within one year, if, during 
that time, he ſhould reduce Baalbec, Hems, and Sahwah, and 
agreeing to pay him upon the ſpot, four thouſand pieces of 
gold, and fifty filk veſtments. Abu Obeidah then advanced 
againſt Hems, towards which place he had, before-hand, 
detached Kaled, with the ſtandard of the Black-eagle, to ra- 

yage 
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vage the adjacent country. Kaled had done this ſo effeQy. 
ally, that the inhabitants of Hems purchaſed a truce for one 
ear, at the expence of ten thouſand pieces of gold, and twy 
undred filk veſtments; promiſing, that if they were not re. 
lieved by their emperor before the expiration of the truce, 
to ſurrender to the califf. c 
As Abu Obeidah had full powers from Omar, to act as he 
ſhould think proper, he treated the Greeks with the greatef 


lenity. When they refuſed to ſubmit to Mahometaniſm, he 


impoſed upon them an annual tax of about fifty ſhillings a 
head, but preſerved them in the full poſſeſſion of their other 
properties. This wiſe and mild conduct towards a people 
ſo immerſed in luxury, as the ſubjects of the Gree+ empire 
then were, had prodigious effects. No longer fleeced by 
their own rapacious governors, they ſubmitted to a power 
upon whoſe faith they could depend. Tiberias, Ceſaria and 


Man, together with the important province of K71ifrin 


ſubmitted to the ſame terms, as Juſbiya, and Hems had done, 
and proper boundaries were fixt for the territories of both 
powers, which were inviolably maintained by Abu Obei- 


This conduct of the Maſlem general, was far from being 
agreeable to the ſpirit of the enthuſiaſt Arabs. Kaled, in par- 
ticular, exclaimed againſt it, as taking from him and tle 


| . zealous Maſtems, all opportunities of A the blood of 


He takes 


Hamah 


and Kin- 
niqtim 


Chriſtians ,and other unbelievers, and Omar 
much influenced, that he gave Abu Obeidah a gentle repri- 


imſelf was ſo 


mand, for his inactivity at Heme, where he ſtill kept his head 
quarters. The time of the truce being now upon the point 
of expiring, Abu Obeidab put his troops in motion, and lea- 
ving an officer with a ſufficient body of men, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hems, he advanced to Hamah, or the antient 
Hamath, one of the nobleſt cities of Syria, which concluded 
a truce him upon the ſame terms that he had granted to Hem:, 
and Kinniſrim; other places in the neighbourhood ſubmitted 
in like manner. | 

In the mean while, the governor of Kinniſrim, ſolicited 
the emperor Heraclius for troops. It is hard to ſay with the 
Meflem authors, that this was a breach of the truce, which 
undoubtedly was only conditional, and indeed Abu Obeidah, 
ſeems to have conſidered it as none, for he refuſed to ad 
hoſtily againſt the place, till the time of the truce was ex- 
pron We are, therefore, to impute the hoſtilities that fol- 


| lowed chiefly to the impatience of the Maſem officers, who 


hated the inactivity of their troops; and obliged Abu Obei- 
dah to form the blockade of Kinniſrim. The governor of the 


8 was at this time in the field, at the head of a ſtrong 


ody, and Kaled was detached with a party to intercept his 
9 but here £aleg's good fortune had almoſt abandoned 
im. N 5 a > 
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An Arab of great power, called Jaballab, the head of the 
tribe of Gaſſan, had turned Maſlem, and had made the pilgri- 
mage of Mecca, in the company of Omar. During the pro- 
ceflion, a Moſlem of mean rank, happening to tread upon 

gballab's veſt, the latter beat him, upon which the injured 
part complained to Omar. Faballah rather juſtified than de+ 
nyed the fact; becauſe he was a ſovereign and the other only 


ſubjects, as Maſlems, were upon the ſame footing, and that 
unleſs the peaſant would forgive him, he would order the 
law of retaliation to be executed upon him. But the pu- 
niſhment was ſuſpended till next day, and in the night 


he was joyfully received by the emperor Heraclius, who em- 
ployed him againſt the Arabs. It was in order to form a 
junction with Faballah that the governor of Kinniſrim was in 
the field when he fell in with Kaled, whoſe force was far 
inferior to that of the governor ; and Kaled'e party muſt have 
been cut in pieces had he not been ſeaſonably ſupported by 
4bu Obeidah. Kaled,' however, fought ſo deſperately that 
he killed with his own hand the governor of Kinniſrim. This 
ſeems to have facilitated the reduction of that place, which 
finally ſubmitted to Au Obeidah, and the inhabitants ac- 
knowledged themſelves, ſubject to the califf, while all who 
continued Chriſtians agreed to pay him a poll tax of four 
dinars a head each dinar being in value about one mark ſter- 


Une. - 

The Maſlem army was then divided; Kaled with one part of it 
was ſent to inveſt Hems, the time of the truce being now ex- 
pired, and Abu Obeidah formed the ſiege of Baalbec. This 
city is the ſame with. the antient Heliopolis and Libanum, 
and beſides its natural and artificial ſtrength it was provided 
with a numerous gariſon under its governor Herbis, who ſeems 
to have been ſon to the late governor of Damaſcus. While 
Abu Obeidah was forming the ſiege, one of his parties fell in 
with a rich caravan of ſilks and ſugar, two commodities then 
very ſcarce, and therefore very valuable, which they plun- 
dered. This coming to the cars of Herbis, he iſſied out of 


the city at the head of ſix thouſand horſe, but he had the 


misfortune to fall in with the main body of the Maſlems, 
commanded by 4by Obeidah, who killed a great many of his 
men, and forced him back to the city deſperately wounded. 
It was ſome time however before A Obeideh could regularly 
form the ſiege of Baalbec, which had been, by the emperor's 
particular order, ſtored with proviſions, and 2 thing 
that could contribute to a vigorous defence; and Herbis him- 
ſelf was an excellent and brave officer. | 

Abu Obeidah, was ſenſible of the neceflity he was under to 
fave the lives of his men; he endeavoured to perſuade th? 


inhabtants into a ſurrender; and offered them the ſame terms 


he had offered to Kinniſrim. The good faith, which Abu 
4 „5 F | 
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Obeidah had obſerved, his mild treatment of the places why 
had hitherto ſubmitted to him, but above all the terror of 


the Maſem arms which had performed ſuch wonders, incli. 
ned many of the inhabitants to a ſurrender, but Herbis not 
only overawed them, but tore Abu Obeidah's letter in pieces 
and ordered the bearer of it inſtantly, to be gone out of the 


and at- city. The Arabs incenſed with this indignity, made two 


tacked but general aſſaults, upon the place, but were repulſed in both with 
>" any br much vigour, 3 Abu Obeidah and the chief officers, had 
ſucceſs, ſome difficulty to keep the Maſems from deſponding, by put- 
" ting them in mind, that nothing had happened to them but 
by the decree of God, who rewarded with the honours of 
martyrdom, all who. fell by the hands of infidels. In the 
mean while, Abu Obeidah was obliged to order his troops, to 
a greater diſtance from the city, which he found much ſtrong- 

"PD er than he imagined, and defended by a citadel, _ 
The go- This retreat encouraged Herbis at the head of the gariſon, 
vernor ſal- to make a freſh ſally while the Maſlem troops were ſeparated 


lies © part of them being aſſigned to different poſts, under Derqr 


and Said. The attack of Herbis was directed againſt A 
Obeidah, who with his army muit have been cut to pieces, 
had not one of his officers, who was obliged to retire from 
the field, found means to appriſe Derar and Said, of their 
general's danger. They flew to his relief, and reftored the 
Conflict, which was the ſharpeſt of any that had been during 
the war, the Greets, by the teſtimony of thg Arabs them- 
ſelves, behaving incomparably well. The event was, that 
Herbis was driven to take refuge in an old monaſtery, on the 
top of a neighbouring hill, from whence he made ſeveral 
fallies, but being ſtill driven back, he was at laſt blockaded 
by the Maſems, and his communication with the city was 
buteapi- cut off. This obliged Herbis to propoſe a ſurrender both 
tulates for himſelf and the city, which Abu Obeidah at lait agreed to. 
The terms were, that the citizens ſhould pay to the Arabs 
two thouſand ounces of gold, and four thouſand ounces of 
ſilver, beſides ſupplying them with two thouſand ſilk veſts, 
one thouſand ſwords, and all the arms Herbis carried with 
him into th old monaſtery. The citizens likewiſe ſuhmit- 
ted to the ſame terms as had been granted to the inhabitants 
of Kinniſrim ; to renounce their ajlegiance to the Greek empire, 
and to promiſe obedience to the califf. They likewiſe en- 
gaged not to erect any more churches or religious houſes, 
within the territory of Baalbec. Abu Oleidab on his part, 
'. Promiſed that the new governor of Baalbec ſhould not enter 
wo but receive the tribute of 'the inhabitants from the 
walls. | | 
Nothing but the misfortune of Herbis being blockaded in 
the old monaſtery could have obliged him to ſuch ſhameful 
terms of ſurrender, and he was obliged to pay down the 
fourth part of the money out of his own pocket. The citi- 
zens however, by all that we can learn, had great cauſes of 
e N "complaint 
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complaint aozinſt Her is, who ſeems to have been pretty He is put 
arbitrary in his proceedings, eſpecially in obliging them to to death. 


raiſe their ſhare of the capitulation money, for we are told 
that a great number of them ſurrounded him, and put him 
to death. It is however probable that the only crimes Herbis 
was guilty of, were, his courage and his fidelity to his maſ- 
ter, and that the inhabitants of Baalbec, choſe rather to be 
under the califf than under the emperor. For no ſooner 
was Herbis dead, than they invited Ra, whom Abu Obeidah 
nominated to be governor of the diſtrict of Baalbec, into their 
city. But the barbarian had too quick a ſenſe of juſtice to 
break the capitulation, and abſolutely refuſed to enter the 


place, till he received freſh orders from his general, who 


was then on his march againſt Hems. Abu Obeidah conſider- 
ing it to be the prayer of the parties themſelves, ſent Raff 


orders to enter the place, which he acordingly did with nine 


a 


hundred men. ; 3 | 
Thus one of the moſt important cities in the Eaſt, and 


the moſt magnificent perhaps in the world, fell into the hands 
of rude illiterate barbarians ; who were blind to all its beau- 
ties, and inſenſible of its grandeur. Nothing however is 
more remarkable than that prodigious ſtrictneſs of diſcipline, 
which Abu Obzidah kept up amongſt his men. For tho” he 
owed his fafety and deliverance to the ſeaſonable ſuccour 
brought him by Derar and Said, yet he publickly repremand- 
ed them both for quitting their poſts without his or- 
ders. | 
During the ſiege of Baalbec, the people of Hems, had lei- 
ſure to fortiſy their city, and had done it to great advantage. 
Abu Obeidab with ſome colour of reaſon pretended that as 
the time of the truce was now expired, the inhabitants ought 


Hems be- 


fieged 


to open their gates to his army, and he ſent them a ſummons _ 


to that effect. But the governor inſtead of complying, ha- 
ving aſſurances of aſſiſtance from the emperor, made a deſ- 
perate ſally upon the Arabs and tho* they were beat back, yet 
Abu Obeidah was quickly ſenſible that he muſt have recourſe 
to ſtratagem, before he could become maſter of the place. 
He therefore pretended, that being tired of the ſiege, he would 
march againſt ſome other diſtant fortreſſes, provided the in- 
habitants of Hems, would, furniſh his troops with proviſions 
for his march. This offer was readily accepted, and the 
proviſions furniſhed, and Abu Obeidab marched to dae ws a- 
nother ſtrong fortreſs of 88 near which place he ſeems to 
have been joined by Kaled. | h 
Here we are told of a ſtratagem, employed by Abu Obeidah 
which carries on the face of it, ſome marks of fiction ; but 
has upon occaſion been employed with ſucceſs in war. For 
it is ſaid, that Abu Obeidah, delired leave of the governor of 
Arreſtan to leave with him ſome of his heavy baggage; that 
he might march forward, and the governor ſeeing upon what 
good terms he had parted with the people of FR 


the fiege 
raiſed. 
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taken by 
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readily 


conſented. 
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conſented. Upon this Au Obeiddh ſent into the caſtle of 
Arreſtan twenty large cheits, each ſecured by locks without, 
containing an Arab officer, who by moving the bottom of 
the cheſt, could come out of it when he pleaſed: Theſe 
cheſts being depoſited in the caſtle, Abu Obeidah marched 
forward, but left Kaled with a party in ambuſcade. near the 
place. The Maſlem army diſappearing, the inhabitants of 
Arre/tan met in their church, to give thanks for their deliver- 
ance from ſuch unwelcome gueſts, and Derar with the other 


Arab officers, who were ſhut up in the cheſts, made uſe of 


with it an air of romance, 


this opportunity to rid themſelves of their confinement, and 
ruſhing out they forced the governors lady to give them the 
keys of the city, with which they opened the gates to 
Kaled, and thereby became maſters of A4rre/tan, without ſpil- 
ling a drop of blood. 

Tho this ſtratagem, as has been already obſerved, carries 
ret nothing is too difficult to be 
believed of the intrepidity of the Arabs, and the treachery of 


the Greeks. For it is very poſſible, that the whole of this 
- ſtratagem, if true, was no other than a piece of management, 


Shaizar 
taken by 
the Arabs. 


between 4bu Obeidah, and the governor and principal inha- 
bitants of Arraſtan, to give a colour for the ſurrender of the 
place. Be that as it will, Abu Obeidah, detached two thou- 
ſand men from his army to garriſon it. Some of the inhabi- 
tants we are told, embraced Mahometiſin, and thoſe who did 


not, as the place was taken without any capitulation, were 


obliged to retire to the neighbouring cities and country. 

# Obeidab marched with his army next to Shatzar, a 
town lying on each ſide of the river Orontes, now Barada, over 
which the inhabitants had a communication by a magnificent 
bridge. The perpetual flow of ſucceſs, attending the arms of 
the Arabs, made them now to be conſidered by the inhabitants 


of Syria, and the neighbouring provinces, as ſomewhat more 


than men; and Abu Obeidab himſelf, in all the diſpatches 
and ſummons's he iſſued, did not fail to aſcribe his conqueſts 
to a ſupernatural power favouring his arms. Upon his ſum- 
moning the people of Shaizar to ſurrender, the inhabitants, 


were inclinable to comply, but being chaſtiſed by the go- 


vernor for their cowardice, they put him, and the few who 
ſtood by him, to the ſword, and baſely ſurrendered the city to 


the barbarians. When Abu Obeidah took poſſeſſion of it, 


gain be- 


ſieged. 


he ſhewed particular marks of favour to the traytors who 
delivered it up, and thus another of the moſt important places 
in all the Eaſt, fell without bloodſhed, under the dominion 
of the Maſlems. 


The vaſt credit Alu Obeidab's arms had acquired, made 
him now think that no enterprize was too difficult for him 
to attempt He pretended that he had kept his faith with 
the inhabitants of Hems, by raiſing the ſiege of their city, 
and marching to other conqueſts which he had compleated, 
he therefore returned, and fate down before that city. It was 


In 
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in vain for the governor, and the principal inhabitants to 


upbraid him for a breach of faith, for he maintained that 


he had fulfilled all he had promiſed; and that if there was 


a failure, it was on their ſide, in not opening their gates in 
terms of the former truce. Here it may be proper to ob- 
ſerve in general, that intrepid and enterpriſing, as theſe barba- 
rians were, they met with many checks, when they en- 
countered men of reſolution and courage, in any degree 
equal to their own. They excelled in hardineſs and activity 
more than in bodily ſtrength, and the Greeks had infinitely 
the advantage of them as to armour, and engineering. The 
governor of Hems, reſolving to ſell the place as dear as he 
could, prepared himſelf for attacking the infidels next day, 
by taking the ſacrament in St. George's church, the night be- 
fore. Tho! this was indeed a deſperate expedient, yet it 
ſeemed to be the only one he could take, the garriſon being 
in no condition to ſtand a fiege, on account of the proviſions, 
they had ſo credulouſly parted with to their enemies. 
brave attack therefore was reſolved upon, and next day, the 
goyernor marched out at the head of five thouſand horſe, and 
charged the Arabs ſo furiouſly, that notwithſtanding all that 
Kaled, and the other Moſlem generals could do, they were put 
to the route. 


A The Arabs 


defeated” 
in a ſally 


Abu Obetdah was too ſenſible of the diſadvantages he lay 


under to think of attempting to make himſelf maſter of the 
place by force. By the advice of Kaled therefore, he feign- 
ed a retreat, but the Greeks pouring tumultuouſly from their 
works, upon his rear, they were attacked in their turn, 
their communication with the city cut off, and ſixteen hun- 
dred of the moſt forward of them, together with their gover- 
nor were deſtroyed. Upon this diſaſter, theywho remained in 
the city, offered to capitulate, but Au Obeidah was prevented 
from agreeing to their offer, notwithſtanding the vaſt advan- 
tages attending it, by an event which now threatned, the 
entire deſtruction bf the Moſlem empire: ; 

The Greek empire was ſtill very powerſul and rich, and 


but at Iaft 


carry the 
place. 


The Greek 


the emperor Heraclius being aſhamed and grieved, at the ama- emperor 
ling progreſs of the barbarians, employed his whole ſtrength raiſes a 


in cruſhing them. In an aſſembly of his chief councellors, it 
was agreed upon by thoſe of the greateſt piety and under- 
ſtanding, that the' diſgraces his arms had ſuffered, were 
owing to the diviſions, vices, impieties, and degeneracies 
of his ſubjects. But the neceſſity of union and reformation. 
being now apparent, and Heraclius having got over to his 
hde Jaballab the king of Gafſan, whom we have already 


great are 
my. 


mentioned, and who is ſaid to have been able to bring four 


thouſand Arabs to the field, he gave orders to aſſemble his ar- 
my from all quarters, and to advance againſt 4by Obeidah, 
who was then employed in the ſiege of Hems. Accordin 


to the Moſlem authors, when all the imperial army was af- 


ſembled, its numbers amounted to two hundred and forty 
42 . thouſand 
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thouſand men, but the moſt formidable part of them, were 
thoſe led by Jaballub who formed the van of the Grey 


army, the whole being commanded, by Manuel, a Greek ge. 


neral ; but who ſeems to have been very unequal to hi 
poſt. 


Bad con- It ſeems to have been too melancholy a truth, that the 


duct of Greek army in their march, were guilty of vaſt diſorders, 


the Impe- which ſerved only to reconcile the inhabitants of the country, 


rialiſts. thro' which they marched, to the regularity and temperance 
of the Moſlems. We are told of their having committed 
great barbarities, againſt ſuch of the imperial ſubjects as had 
2 67 obliged to ſubmit to the califf, and who were intimi— 
dated from joining them, which ſome of them however did, 
or were forced to do This diſorderly behaviour gave in- 
finite advantages to the barbarians; who knew Self how to 
make uſe of it. 1 | 


Enthuſi- The army under Abu Obeidah, had al ready ſuffered incredible 


aſm of the hardſhips, iri which they had been ſupported chiefly if not 


| ffrabs. wholy, by the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm that ſtill poſſeſſed them, 


The black eyed girls of Houri, whom they imagined they 
faw ſtanding on the banks of paradiſe waving to them their 
green handkerchiefs, and inviting them to their embraces, 
with the ſofteſt expreſſions of love, made them plunge with 
pleaſure into danger; and tho' checked by Abu Obeidab and 
their officers, many of them even ruſhed upon death that 
they might enjoy paradiſe. But the chief pillar oſ their pro- 
phet's religion being founded upon ſucceſs, the whole fabric 
was now endangered by the prodigious army advancing 
againſt them. 4 Obei dab, unable to leave a gariſon pow- 
erful enough to ſecure his important conqueſt of Hems, was 
obliged to keep the field, and was in danger of being ſurround- 

© ed by the imperialiſts. In this diſtreſs he ſummoned a council 


of his chief officers,, who all, excepting the intrepid ſoul of 


Kaled, appeared to be filled with deſpondency and deſpair; 
their opinions were divided, ſome were for marching imme- 
diately back to Arabia, where they could be joined with 
freſh reinforcements ; and others were for fortifying them- 

ſelves in their camp, and waiting the event of an attack, 
Intrepidi- The firſt of thoſe expedients was rejected by Kaled, as be- 
ty of Ka- ing too cowardly,' the latter, as being too deſperate, and he 
Jad, propoſed that the army ſhould immediately retire to I. 
F mouk, as being the moſt proper place for keeping their 
communication open with the ea and for their receiving 

any reinforcements that might be ſent him. | 
Wiſe con- As the emperor's ſon, according to the Moſiem writers, 
duct of was advanced as far as Cæſaria, at the head of-forty thou- 
Abu Obei- ſand men, this advice was approved of, but ſtill their retreat 
dab. muſt be attended with difficulty and danger. Notwithſtan- 
ding all the differences in ſentiment and conduct, between 
Abu Obeidah and Kaled, the latter continued to ſerve under 
him with incredible zcal and fidelity. But Abu —— 
| | | this 


or Tit wortn, : - 


this occaſion, gave an exalted proof of his good ſenſe, for 


knowing the ſuperior genius of Kaled in execution and en- 


terpriſing; he freely reſigned himſelf to his orders, and the 


retreat to Termout, was made good without any loſs. Ma- 
ual was ſeverely reproached by the emperor's ſon, for ſuffer- 
ing the enemy thus to eſcape, but he appears to have had 
ſecret inſtructions from the emperor, if poſſible to give them 
terms, if they would evacuate his dominions- 
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Abu Obeidab and Kaled on the other hand, by their ſpies, Kaled dex 


had perfect intelligence of the ſtrength and character of their feated. 


enemies; and they foon were made ſenſible, that the great- 
et danger they had to fear, was from the chriſtian Arabs, 
under Jaballaß. Alu Qbeidah therefore having effected his 
retreat to Yermouhk, entered into a kind of ſeparate treaty with 
Taballah,; with a view of detaching him from the emperor's 
intereſt, but that not proving ſucceſsful, Kaled who had a 
thorough contempt for the reſt of the imperial troops, formed 
the deſperate reſolution of attacking him, with the flower 
of the Moftem army, compoſed of the Anſars and the Moaje- 
rin. The attack tho' deſperate, was ineffeftual. Three of 


the beſt generals under Kaled, Yozid, Rafi, and Derar, were 


taken priſoners, and in them he thought he loſt an army, 
nor could all Jaballab's loſs, which was confiderably greater 
than that of the Maſems, make amends for them. ut to 
compleat Kaled's miſcarriage, his' fiery temper hurried him 
to affront the Moajerin by his partiality to the Auſars: which 
produced a breach between them, that might have been 
fatal to their common cauſe had it not been made up by 
the prudence and addreſs of Abu Obeidah. 


By this time Abdallah, the moſt expeditious meſſenger of Au Obeis 
all the Maſems, was detached by Au Obeidah to the califf Jab ſends 
whom he found at Mecca, and informed him of the danger the to the ca- 
Meſſems were in, from the ſtrength and number of the im- liph for 

perial army. The ſervices of Omar's other troops in other ſaccourss 


. 


_— were ſo numerous and fo various, that he could not 
pare at this time a reinforcement equal to the danger, which 
he heard of with ſenſible but ſecret concern. He had recourſe 


however, to the never failing Hozem, from which he plenti- 


fully quoted ſentences of conſolation; and mounting Mabo- 
met's pulpit, he made a large ſermon upon the benefit, and 
honour of martyrdom in the ſervice of one's country, and the 
mighty bleſſings of paradiſe that infallibly attend it. He 
then wrote a letter to by Obeidah promiſing him an imme 
diate ſuccour of eight thouſand men; and gave it with his 
benediction to Abdallah; he charged him when he came to 
the 17;/em camp to encourage the ſoldiers, by calling out 
good news. Abdallah notwithſtanding this difbarch would 
not return to the camp without runhing.to Medina, where 
he performed his devotions at the prophets tomb and received 
2 freſh benediction from Ali. | 5 


on V * Thus 
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Ab dal- Thus fortified with two benedictions, he returned full of | 
lah's diſ- ſpirits and confidence to the Maſem camp at Ye ermouk , where | 
patch, be inſpired all the officers and foldiers with the like alacrity. g 
The reinforcement was ſoon put in motion, under the com. ] 
mand of Said, whom the califf honoured with a flag of rich 
filk to be carried before him. While Said was on his march ] 
he fell in with a body of the enemy, conſiſting of five thou. \ 
ſand men horſe and foot. The latter he cut in pieces and 5 
the former he put to flight, but they were intercepted and [ 
cut off, by another foraging party of /Zo/fems, under Zobeir p 
and both Said and Zobeir arriving almoſt at the ſame time, at f 
the Miſiem camp with the heads and trophies of their enemies, Mil * 
the Arabs looked upon their ſucceſs as an aſſured omen of WM " 
victory. | | | | f 
Remark- A kind of a negotiation, was, all this time, going on be- 4 
able inter tween Manuel and the Aab chie's, and now produced an h 
view be- interview that was truely characteriſtical of the diſpoſitions of 
tween and manners of both. Beſides the three Arab general of- ; 
Kaled and cers lately taken by the Greeks, two others had undergone ll © 
the Greek the ſame fate, and Kaled attended by one hundred men cho- g 
general. ſen for their ſtrength and intrepidity, from all the Maſen li 
army came to the Greek camp to treat about their ranſom. Ma-, 
nuel, who in all reſpects, ſeems to have been a weak man, at A 
firſt inſiſted by Jaballab that Kaled ſhould diſmiſs his train, be- th 
fore he was admitted to an audience, but the other, as being the th 
deputy of the califf's lieutenant, refuſed to part with a man, ll 
Jaballab then by MZanuel's orders, ordered them to alight Wl ©* 
from their horſes, and deliver up their ſwords; but the de- ne 
mand was as peremptorily rejected as the former; and Ma. MW 
_ nel rather than loſe the fruit of the conference, ordered that : 
they ſhould appear before him, and ſeats were prepared for ge. 
their reception. The 4rabs put afide the ſeats, and Pct lin 
themſelves on the ground, told Manuel, that thy preferre 7 
to his fineſt ſtuffs the ſeat which God had prepared for man. by 
Tis point being thus adjuſted, Manuel began to reaſon mild- hu 
ly with £aſed, upon the irruption of the lems into the 
emperor's dominions, but affected upon Kaled's reply, to 
change his ſentiments of the Arabs, and confeſs that he now 
thought them a wiſe, as well an acute people. This brought 
on farther reaſoning on both ſides, in which they widely 
diftered, but the Arab's natural fierceneſs breaking out, he 
told Manuel he hoped one day to fee him brought before 
Omar, with a rope about his neck. This ill mannered in- 
ſolence provoked Manuel to tell the barbarian, that though 
his perſon was protected by the law of nations, yet he would 
immediately order the five priſoners to be put to death, 
Kala, and all his companions upon this, ſtarted to their feet, 
and Kaled ſwore by God, by Mahomet, and by the Kaaba, 
that if he did not retract his reſolution, he would inſtantly 
cut him to 8 and every attendant he had ſhould kill 
his man, This menace, which the 4rab undoubtedly would 


have 


ha, 
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have put in execution, whatever the conſequence migh 
have been, cooled Manuel, and inſtead of executing his pril — 
nets, he made a preſent of them to Kaled, and received from 
him in return, his ſcarlet tent. 

Tho' this incident in all probability is true in the main, 
yet we cannot think but that ſome particulars of the inter- 
view have not come to our hands. Kaled however intrepid 
and deſperate, would not probably have ventured to have in- 
ſulted; as he did, an imperial general ſurrounded by an ar- 
my of two hundred thouſand men, had he not been under 
the protection of Faballah or obtained ſomie other ſecurity, 
againſt the ſupefior power of the imperial general. The 
reaſoning of Manuel too upon the law of nations was abſurd, 
for, the priſoners had a better right to the protection of 
that law, than LKaled had, after the inſolent expreſſions he 
had thrown out. But in fact the law of nations was very little 
underſtood by either party. 3 

Whatever may be in this, the weak behaviour of Manuel 
could not fail of inſpiring thoſe ſhrewd barbarians, with a 
great contempt for him and his power, and the mutual civi- 
lities that paſſed between him and Kaled, did not a moment 
retard the preparations of the Arabs for a deciſive battle. 
Abu Obeidah at Kaled's requeſt took his poſt in the rear with 
the yellow flag, which had been carried before Mahomet at 
the expedition to Kaihar, and he placed the ladies there, 
Fkewite, as well knowing what efficacy their reproaches and 
courage, joined to the authority of the ſtandard and the ge- 
neral, would have to ſtop the flight of the Maſſems, if thrown. 
into diſorder by their enemies, | 

We muſt here premiſe that in this work we are often obli- 
ged thro' the diſagreement of authors, to keep by the great 
lines of hiſtory, and ſuch as we are ſure are true, by the 
conſequences attending them, and by events, agreed upon 
by all hands. We therefore cannot be particular as to the 
numbers of both armies, tho' according to the moſt authen- 
tic accounts, that of the Greeks, was vaſtly more numerous, 
than that of the califf. | 


2. 


The Arab generals, in forming their diſpoſitions for the bat- The battle 
tle, did not fail to animate their men with paſſages from the of Ter- 
ran, and by reminding them, that before them lay paradiſe, ,,,h, 


and behind them, was hell fire and the devil. After ſeveral 
movements, they got the advantage of the wind and duſt, 
which greatly incommoded the Chriſtians, by blowing full 
in their faces. Notwithſtanding this, the left wing of the 
Greeks, gave ſo furious a charge to the right of the Arabs 
that they were driven 1 upon their rear, and muſt have 
been totally ruined, had they not been rallied by the women 
who led them back to the charge with a mixture of encou- 


tagement and reproach. They were, however, again upon The brave 
the point of being routed, when the women threatned to behaviour 
turn their enemies likewiſe, and Sophian, one of the braveſt of the 


- a 


1 Arab wo 
I 2 "an. | 
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of the Maſtem officers, was for offering to fly, knocked down 


by a tent-pole by a lady, who put him in mind of his own 
exprefſion, That Paradiſe was before his fact, and hell-fire at 
his back. But the Greeks ftill continuing to pour in their 
numbers with great reſolution, a total route of the Maoſlems 
muſt have enſued, had not the women now taken the com- 
mand, and a third time prevailed with the men to make 2 
ſtand ; which they did till night ſeparated both armies. 


The Arabs, notwithſtanding the loſs they ſuſtained in this 


firſt engagement, ſaw that of the (reefs to be much greater; 


and the exhortations of Alu Oberdah, who continued fervent 


in prayers ; and the example of the women, who now took 
the foremoſt poſts of danger, determined them to try the fat 

of another engagement. 

Both armies, however, ſeem to have been inactive for 
ſome days; but a ſecond engagement ſucceeded ; in which 
the Moſlem generals, animated and led on by the women, 
outdid all their former glorious atchievements. The beau- 
tiful Caula, ſo often mentioned, in leading up the attack, 
was beat to the ground by a Gree#; but Ofeirah, one of her 


female friends, inſtantly ſtruck off his head and brought off 


the heroine. The Greets, however, notwithſtanding the 
amazing efforts of the Moſlems, ſtill kept their ground; but, 
towards evening, they were put to a total route. On this 
occaſion, we are told that, a large body of their horſe, who 
were retreating in good order, was decoyed into an unford- 
able river by 7o:ab, a nobleman of that country, whoſe wife 
had been violated, and his infant fon murdered, by Cre:#s 
whom he'had treated with the utmoſt hoſpitality: and, that 
the banks of the river being ſoon lined by a ſtrong body of 


Arabs, the whole party periſhed. 


Victory of This battle, which has ever ſince been ſo famous under 
the Arabs. the title of Yermouk, was deciſive not only of the fate 


of Syria, but of the Greet empire in the Eaſt. The loſs 
the Chriſtians ſuſtained in it was, according, to the ex- 
aggerated account of the Moſlem authors, one hundred and 
fifty thouſand killed, and forty thouſand taken prifoners: 
but, though this account appears almoſt incredible, it is 
certain the victory of the Hrabs was compleat, and the loſs 
of the Chriſtians ſo great, that they were no longer able to 


make head againſt the barbarians in that country. As to 


the numbers in the Moslem army, they ſe'm, including the 
reinforcements, to have been about forty thouſand ; and the 
loſs in the laſt battle was, according to the return ſent by 
Abu Obeidab to the califf, four thouſand and thirty; moſt of 
whom were killed by the dexterity of the Greet archers. 
The purſuit continued for ſeveral days; Manuel, who 
had fled by the road of Damaſcus, was overtaken and killed 
by Nooman, an Arab officer; and parties were ſent out who 
effectually deſtroyed all the Chriſtians who had taken refuge 
in the mountains or deſerts, Thus, no quarter being ba 
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after the battle, we may eaſily conceive the carnage to have 


w 

| on been prodigious, It does not appear what became of the 

eir riſoners taken in the battle, though it is more than proba- 

-mMs ble, that, if any were, all of them, excepting thoſe who 

m- turned Mahometans, were put to death. 

e 2 Though the enthuſiaſm, ambition, and cruelty, of the Hej. 15. 
Arabs, were gratified, by this victory at Yermecukt, which they A. D. 636. 

his 0: in the month of November ; yet their avarice might have Prudence 

er; proved fatal to their affairs, had it not been for the pru- of Abu 

ent. dence and authority of Abu Obeidah : Serjebal, a man of Obeidah. 

zok high rank, and formerly a ſecretary to the prophet, and the 


famous Derar, quarrelled about the ſpoil of a Gree# officer, 
whom Serjebal had engaged, and Derar had killed, when 


for Serjebal, who had been emaciated with faſting and with 
ich prayer, was on the point of falling under his adverſary's 
en, fWword. Their difference was ſubmitted to the califf by Au 
au- Oleidab, who was ſo nicely ſcrupulous that he would not 
ck, name the parties; but the deciſion of the califf gaye the 
her ſpoils to Derar. | : 

off In the diviſion of the other ſpoils, 4bu Obeidah made a 
the diſtinction, between the horſe and foot, and between thoſe 
ut, who were mounted on the Arabian horſes and thoſe who rode 
his horſes of a foreign breed. All the cavalry, in general, had 
tho three times the value in ſpoi's to what the infantry had, but 
rd- the owner of a true Arabian horſe had a double portion to 
rife what the maſter of any other horſe had. This appointment 
he gaye general diſſatisfaction; but Abu Obeidah declared, That 


hat tie prophet had made the fame diviſion of the ſpoils which 
of be gained at the expedition of Kaibar; and his diſtribution 
| being on that account confirmed by the califf, the mutiny 
immediately ceaſed, and both officers and ſoldiers appeared 
entirely ſatisfied, ls 
It is not to be doubted that Omar was highly pleaſed The 4rabs 
with the conduct of his generals in gaining the battle of conquer 
Yermouk ; but Abu Obeidal knew the temper of his troops Palaſtine. 
too well to {uffer them to remain long idle: great part ß 
| Syria was now ſubjected to the califf, and there was no army 
in the field to oppoſe the Meſlems; ſomething therefore was 
to be done, which might give a greater luſtre to their arms 
than all the conqueſts they had yet made; and this was no 
leſs than the reduction of do The taking of the holy 
city of Jeruſalem, which had been held in the higheſt vene- 
ration by Mahomet himſelf, not only added to the empire, 
but gave a ſanction to the religion of the Maſſems; and Abu 
Obeidah, by 4li's expreſs advice, received expreſs orders 
from the califf to make it his firſt object of . conqueſts. 
In conſequence of this advice, Alu Obeidah detached Yezid 
with five thouſand men, to inveſt the place ; and promiſed 
to ſupport him with large reinforcements under his beſt offi- 


$£55, which he accordingly did. | 
"579g hich he acc * Neither 
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Neither the city of Jeruſalem, nor the country about it 


Jeruſalem. were then in the ſame deſpicable, barren, and uncomforta- 


have been veſted in the patriarch Sophronizs. 
the holy city, joined to the thorough contempt which the 


ble condition that they are in now; both of them, indeed, 
were greatly decayed, both in populouſneſs and fertility 
fince the days of David and Solomon but, when Abu Obez. 
dah attacked them, they were not only in a defenſible but 
in a formidable ſtate. Jeruſalem itſelf was ſtrongly fortified, 


and provided with a numerous garriſon ; but the civil, as 


well as the eccleſiaſtical, government of the _ oa to 
'The ſight of 


Moſlems now had of the Chriſtian power, inſpired them with 
incredible ardour ; and, when the garriſon refuſed to open 
their gates, upon the uſual terms propoſed by the Moſlem ge- 
nerals, the Arabs demanded to be Jed on immediately to 
the aſſault. Yezid had Abu Obeidab's leave for that pur- 
ofe. 
The Arabs, however, met with ſuch a reſiſtance from the 
garriſon, which was well provided for a defence, that they 
were repelled on every charge for ten days together ; till, 
at laſt, Abu Obeidah was obliged to march with his whole 
army to ſupport Yez:4; and ſending a freſh peremptory ſum- 
mons, he threatened to give thoſe within the city no quar- 
ter unleſs they ſurrendered ; adding, That his ſoldiers loved 
to die rather than drink wine or eat ſwine's fleſh. This 


menace likewiſe being diſregarded by the inhabitants, 4b 


Oberdah renewed his efforts againſt the city, but was ſtill 


bravely repelled, The garriſon, however, through the con- 


tinual attacks made by the Arabs, began to be fo greatly 
thinned and harraſſed, that Sephronius was at laſt brought to 
treat of a ſurrender; and, for that purpoſe, he had an in- 
terview, from the top of the wall, with Abu Obeidah below. 
Though the latter declared, that he was determined to leave 


his laſt ſoldier before the place, rather than not take a city 


from whence Mahbomet had, in one night, gone to heaven, 


and approached within two bows length of God in perſon, 


yet he was ſecretly determined to give the garriſon almoſt 


any terms rather than not make himſelf maſter of the 


It is fr 


rendered 


lace, 
'The patriarch, on the other hand, ſenſible that he muſt, 
at laſt, be obliged to ſurrender, perhaps without any terms, 


no army being in the field to raiſe the ſiege, agreed, at laſt, 


to a ſet of articles, provided they were ratified at Feru/alem 
by the califf .. The chief articles were, That no 
new churches ſhould bg built in Jerzſalem; and, that all 


Moſlems, traveliers and paſſengers, ſhould have admiſſion 
into the churches already built. That the Chriſtians ſhould 
entertain Moſlems on a journey for three days. That they 
Mould not endeavour to convert any Maſlem, nor hinder any 
Chriſtian to be converted to 7/amijſm. ; and, that they * 

OY „„ e he 
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ſhew the moſt profound _ when any Moſlem ap- 


proached them. That they | 
dreſſes, manners, and names, from thoſe of the Moſlems; 
that they ſhould neither ride upon ſaddles, nor carry arms, 
nor uſe the Arabic tongue in their inſcriptions. That they 
ſhould fell no wine, nor intoxicating liquors, nor cre 
croſſes in their church, nor expoſe their books and badges 
of religion,'to ſale. That they ſhould only toll their bells, 
and never take into their ſervice a ſervant that had belonged 
to a Moſlem. That they ſhould pay all their capitation, and 
other taxes, punctually; and own the califf for their lord 
and maſter.” The califf, on the other hand, promiſed to 
protect the inhabitants, upon their complying with thoſe 
articles, in their lives and exerciſes of their religion. 
Such, excepting a few inſignificant particulars, was the 
capitulation that, after a ſicge of four months, according to 
the Maſlems, but of two years, according to chriſtian au- 
thors, put Jeruſalem into the power of the Mahometans. O- 
mar approved of the articles, and, after ſome debate in his 
council, he appointed Ali to be his deputy at Medina, and made 
preparations to ſet out for Feruſalem, that he might ratify the 
capitulation and perform his devotions in that holy city. 
Though Omar was now, by the reduction of all Arabia, 


ould make uſe of different 
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the fineſt part of Perſia, great part of Syria, Feruſalem, and viſits Je- 


other noble provinces, one of the greateſt and moſt power- alem. 


ful, as well as abſolute, monarchs in the world, yet he in- 
dulge himſelf in no article of Juxury different from thoſe 
enjoyed by the meaneſt of his ſubjects. His journey to Je- 
r4/alem, which he conſidered it as the moſt pompous and 
magnificent of his reign, was diftinguiſhed by a numher of 
his ſubjects who followed him thither through devotion or 
reſpect; but, in his own perſon, he had no pomp of attend- 
ance or parade. He rode upon a red camel, and carried 
with him two leathern bags, one containing fome fruit, and 
the other his ſawick, or ordinary food, conſiſting of fodden 
rice, wheat, and other unhuſked grains ; and thenext brook 
or well he came to ſerved him for drink. Before him, on 
the camel, he carried a leathern bottle for his water, and 
behind him a wooden platter, from which his attendants 
promiſcuouſly ſhared in the ſawick along with himſelf; and 
all his frugal meals were begun and finiſhed by acts of de- 
votion and prayer. His habit was, if poſſible, poorer than 
his equipage. It was made of the meaneſt materials, ca- 
mel's hair, but tattered and fquallid, fo that the whole of 
his appearance muſt have been the moſt diſagreeable that can 
well be imagined. WY | 

But the effects of it were great and inconceivable. Eis 


people conſidered him as their common father, and as being 


diſtinguiſhed from the meaneſt of themſelves only by his 


ſanctity, his temperance, his humility, and love of juſtice; 


of which he gave ſeveral trifling, but, in their eyes, ſpe- 
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cious and ſolemn inſtances, while he was proceeding to Fe, 
ruſalem. He conſidered his treaſury as the common repoſi. 
tory of his people's properties, and himſelf as only being 
their ſteward. He appropriated no part of it to his own uſe, 
and was not only punctual, but generous, in all his pay. 
ments. In other reſpects, he does not ſeem to have been 

oſſeſſed with that diabolical ſpirit imputed to him by 

hriſtian authors, though it is certain he was an enthuſiaſt 
% | = | 

When Omar arrived at the M5/em camp, to which he was 
conducted by a party ſent by 4 u Obeidah, he pitched his 
tent in ſight of Jeruſalem, and, after performing his uſual 
acts of devotion in the ſight and hearing of all his army, he 
called for the articles of capitulation that he had ſigned be- 


fore he would enter the city; and likewiſe gave them an ad- 


ditional ſecurity under his own hand, containing a very 
ſhort, but comprehenſive, ſecurity for their lives, poſſeſ- 
fions, and the ſole enjoyment of their churches. Fhe Me 
lem and the Chriſtian authors have been very full in recounts 
ing the ſeveral particulars of the califf's behaviour after he 
entered Feruſalem, where he was received and entertained 
by Sophronius, who, ſeeing the dirty and horrid figure he 
made, could not forbear breaking out into the words of the 
Scripture, This is, of a truth, the abomination of acfolaticn 


ſpoken of by Daniel the Proper ſtanding in the holy place. Tho 


thoſe particulars are, for the moſt part, trifling, yet they are 
not wholly to be omitted here, becauſe they ſerve to ſhew 
Omar's afability and love of juſtice, _ 8 

Upon the patriarch's telling, him, that a man of his di- 


view with ſtinction ought to ſhew more reſpect to a Chriſtian church 


| | the patri- 
; | arch there. 


Hej. 16. 
A.D.1637 


than to enter it in ſuch mean horrid attire, he conſented to 
put on ſome clean apparel. His hour of prayer being come, 
he refuſed to knee] down in any of the churches, leſt his 
ſo doing ſhould authorize his Maſlems to do the ſame, and 
thereby violate the capitulation. He therefore kneeled upon 
the ſteps of the church, but gave the patriarch an order, 
prohibiting all Maſems from praying there for the future but 
one by one. He then very courteouſly conſulted the patri- 
arch where he could build a moſque, that he might give as 
little diſguſt as poſſible to the Chriſtians ; and the patriarch 
leading him to the ſtone where Jacob lay when he ſaw his 
viſion, Omar ordered a moſque to be erected there; which 
was for ſome time the only one in feral aad was in after 
times vaſtly enlarged and beautified; but the ſucceſſors of 
Omar were not fo ſcrupulouſſy juſt as he was, for they broke 
his capitulation in almoſt every article. _ 5 

While Omar was at anions and at Bethlehem, or the 
neighbourhood, he was ſo conſtant and punctual in his acts 
of devotion, that his army was greatly edified by his exam- 
ple, and ſubmitted to a prohibition, which he publiſhed, of 


their making uſe on their perſons of any of the rich orna; 


ments 


vernor of that part of it which comprehended Paleſtius tempt Cz» 
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ments, or dreſſes, which they had acquired in their ſeveral 
victories and conqueſts. This prohibition induced the H 
lms poſſeſſed of ſuch plunder to convert it into ready mo- 
ney, by ſelling it to the Chriſtians ; who got ſuch cheap 
bargains, that we are told the inhabitants of the conquered 
cities and countries were thereby greatly enriched ; and this 
is a collateral proof of the equity and mildneſs of their 
Moſem governors towards thoſe whom they received into 
their protection, | | 
Pals/tine was not the only ſcene of the Maſem triumph The con- 
this year; Omar had ſent Said with an army to compleat queſts of 
the conqueſt of Tſe „ but the particulars of his expedition the Arabs 
is darkly and confuſedly related, though. we know that his in Perſſa, 
ſucceſs was very great. He made himſelf maſter of Ma- 
dayen, then reckoned to be the capital of the Perſian em- 
pire, and ſituated near the confluence of the Tigris and the- 
Euphrates. Here the treaſures of the Perſian monarch, his 
jewels, regalia, and his wardrobe, fell into Said's hands; 
and the whole amounted to a ſum fo very incredible, that 
we are afraid to mention it. It was nine months after this, 
that the Per/ians could bring an army into the field to op- 
ole Said; but he came up with them and engaged them at 
Halulab, where he gave them a total deſeat, and obliged 
their king Tazdlejerd to fly to Fargana, the capital of a diſtant 
inacceſſible province of that name. | Or 
Omar having ſettled the affairs of Syria, made Nedzed go- They at- 


and the ſea-coaſt ; and Abu, Oberdah governor of the otger /aria. 
part of it which lay towards Aleppo; with orders for them 
both to extend their conqueſts to all neighbouring places 
not yet reduced, ſo as to render them permanent. He par- 
ticularly recommended it to Tedzed to reduce Czſaria ; 
which, next to Feru/alem, was the moſt important place in 
Palęſtine; and to Abu Oberdah to advance againſt Aleppo, a 
city which was of the utmoſt conſequence for bounding and 
ſecuring his conqueſts. we hs 
| 7edzed found that the garriſon of Ceſaria was too ſtrong 
for the ſmall body of troops he commanded to maſter ; and, 
that they were ſupplied by the ſea, which was open to them, 
plentifully with every thing that was neceſſary for their de- 
tence: he therefore deſiſted from his enterprize. | 

The expedition of Abu Obeidah, though extremely diffi- Aleppo * 
cult, was more fortunate. Before he left Jeruſalem he pro- taken by 
vided himſelf with money and proviſions, and then he % Obes 
marched to ems, where he obtained farther ſtores of both. dab. 
He next advanced to Aura, and from thence to Aleppo, 
which he immediately inveſted, J | 
Aleppo is a large city, two days journey from Eupbrates, 
and ſituated in a noble plain, which abounds with all the 
geceſſaries and many of the delacacies of life; but its chief 
dd pate oy 1 . importance 
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importance, at that time, Jay in its citadel, which was then 
deemed to be impregnable, and lay at ſome little diſtance 
from the city. The citizens of Aleppo were greatly under 


the influence of one John, an indolent peaceable man, and 


brother to Youkinna, the governor of the citadel for the em. 

eror Heraclius, a brave and active commander. As Aleppo 
lay but twelve miles from K:nni/r:m, which had been fo lately 
reduced by the Arabs, the citizens, upon their approach, 
intimidated by the example of Kinniſrim, formed a kind of 
conſpiracy to deliver up the city to Abu Obeidab, upon his 
firſt appearing before it; and in this reſolution they were 
encouraged by John, who offered, if any thing was want. 
ing, to bribe the Arabs to compliance by a large ſum of mo- 
ney. In the mean while, Youtnna, in the citadel, prepared 


not only for a vigorous defence, but to attack the Arabs in 


the field; and, for that purpoſe, he iſſued forth with twelve 
thouſand men, and ſurprized the advanced body of the 
Maſlems under Caab, whom he defeated ; and it was with 
dificulty that the Arabs who ſurvived eſcaped to the main 
body of the army. | | | 

In the mean while, Abu Obeidah, with his troops, which 
had been weakened by a detachment, he had been obliged to 
ſend off towards Damaſcus, advanced againſt Aleppo, but 
was met by a deputation of the chief inhabitants, who of- 
fered to treat with him about the ſurrender of the city. The 
terms were ſoon agreed upon, and were the ſame that had 
been granted at Kinniſrim, but with a mitigation of the capi- 
tation and tribute-money they were to pay. This treachery 
coming to the ears of Youkinna, who was then in purſuit of 
Caab, Fe immediately returned to his citadel, and, before 
Abu Oteidah could take poſſeſſion of the city, he entered it, 
and put three hundred of the citizens (amongſt whom was 
his own brother John) to death, for their cowardice and 
perfidy. But the nearer approach of {bu Obeidah's, army, 


_ obliged him to retire to the citadel, where he prepared for a 


vigorous defence. We are told, however, by Moſlem au- 


thors, that, before he could leave the city, he was attacked 


by the Arabs, and, in his retreat, loſt a vaſt number of 
his men. 27 05 1 wy 

Au Obeidah calling a council of war, it was reſolved, to 
preſs the ſiege of the citadel with all imaginable vigour; but 
the Arabs were not only repulſed, but ſurprized in the night- 
time, when repoſed after the fruitleſs attack, by Youtnna, 


who killed ſome of them, and, notwithſtanding all the re- 


ſiſtance made by the ever - active Kaled, carried off fifty pri- 
foners, who next day were beheaded within ſight of the Ae. 
lem camp. This cruelty was, within a few days after, re- 
taliated, by the Arabs ſurprizing and killing a party of You- 


 &inna's horſe, who ſtill kept the field, and had put a conſi- 


derable number of the Arabs to the ſword, beſides carrying 
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off a large booty in camels and horſes. The priſoners made 
on this occaſion were likewiſe put to death, 
This diſaſter, which ſeems not to be ſo great as is repre- 
ſented by the Moſlem authors, ſerved only to redouble the 
vigilance and courage of Youkinna, whoſe reſiſtance was ſo 
vigorous, that the s were obliged to draw off their 
troops to a greater diſt nce from the city; and even the 
doldeſt of their generals deſpaired of ſucceſs. At laſt, they 
diſcovered, or pretended to diſcover, that ſome of the Arab 
Chriſtians, who continued ſtill to be very numerous, ſerved 
as ſpies to Youkinna in the Maſlem camp; and it was ſaid that 
one of them owned his crime, but ſaved his life by turning 
Mahometan. But all this ſeems to have been a fiction, in- 
vented by Abu Obeidah and the Maſlem generals, as an apo- 
logy for their want of ſucceſs. 11 ; | | 
Youkinna's vigilance and intrepidity continued to be as 
great as eyer, and, at the end of four months, the citadel 
was fo far from being reduced, that, upon the Arabs with- 
drawing from the ſiege, Youkinna made himſelf maſter of the 
city, and punifhed more of the citizens for their treachery in 
the late capitulation they had concluded; which occaſioned 
ſome of them to leap over the walls to avoid his ſeve- 
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rity. | 
in the mean while, Omar, hearing no news, or, at leaſt, A rein- 
none that was agreeable, from Abu Obeidah, ſent him a meſ- forcement 
ſenger, deſiring to know the true ſtate of affairs. Au Obei- ſent to the 
dab, in anſwer, diſguiſed the particulars of his diſgrace as Arabs. 


well as he could, but owned, that the citadel made ſuch a 
reſiſtance, that he had thoughts of quitting all farther en- 
terprize againſt it unleſs he received other orders; adding, 
that he had loſt a greater number of men than he could ſpare 
in the ſiege. Omar, upon receiving this letter, immediately 
ordered a conſiderable reinforcement to be ſent him, that he 
might reſume the ſiege with all imaginable vigour ; and the 
foot were aſſiſted in their march by Rey camels ſent along 
with them for that purpoſe. 


This reinforcement, though conſiderable, would not Exploits 
have anſwered the purpoſe of Alu Obeidah, had it not been of Dames, 


for the reſolution of one Dames, a gigantic Arab, and a man a 
of prodigious ſtrength and courage, who came with it. 


This perſon having ſeized ſome of the Aleppans who had 
eſcaped from Yeukinna, learned from one of them enough 

ſtances of the garriſon, to make him 
hope that it might be taken by ſurprize. This was no leſs 
than forty- ſeven days after the arrival of the reinforcement, 
and after the Arabs had been defeated in all the freſh attempts 
they made againſt the citadel, and obliged the ſecond time 


* 


to draw off from the ſiege. 


Dames underſtanding that this circumſtance had relaxed 


the vigilance of the garriſon, dreſſed himſelf in a goat-ſkin, 


and, making choice of thirty choſen followers, it was 


agreed, 


gant. 
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| agreed, that Kaled ſhould be ready, with a body of horf, 
to ſupport him upon an appointed ſignal ; and, the more to 
encreaſe the ſecurity of the garriſon, Abu Obeidah retire 
wi:h his troops to the diſtance of three miles from the city, 
Dames waited till it was dark, and, ordering his men to fo]. 
low his example, he advanced, ſometimes walking, and 
ſomctimes ſtooping, or creeping, till he came to the bottom 
of the wall ; where he was told the place was moſt acce%. 
ble: and ſome Maſlem authors inform us, that, the better 


to deceive the out guards, he ſometimes imitated the mo. 


tions, and the noiſe, of a dog gnawing a cruſt or a bone. 
Whatever may be in this, when he came to the bottom of 
the wall, ſeveral! of his party mounted upon one another's 
Moulders, he himſelf being the undermoſt ; and the upper. 
moſt man being equal to the top of the wall, drew up the 
next one ; till, each drawing up another, the whole party 
mounted, and put to death the centinels whom they found 
remils and afleep. They then gave the ſignal to Kaled, 
for whom they opened one of the gates: but Youtinna and 
his g rriſon taking the al rm, fell upon Dames and his ſmall 
company, and would have deſtroyed them, had not Kal: 

flown to their relief. SV 

At the appearance of this terrible commander within 
their walls, the garriſon, thinking all the Maſlem army was at 
his back, loſt courage and threw down their arms. Many of 
them, amongſt whom was Youkinna himſelf, ſaved them- 
ſelves, their families, and effects, by turning Mahometans; 
whilſt others choſe to periſh rather than renounce their faith, 
The ſpoil made upon this occaſion was very valuable, and 
divides as uſual by Abu Obeidah amongft his troops, after re- 

ſerving a fifth part of it for the public ſervice. 
Conduct The Greet emperor then reſided at Intioch, under a thou- 
of the ſand apprehenſions for the loſs of a part of Syria that ſtill 
' Greek em- remained to him. When he heard of the fate of Damaſcus, 
peror. he foreboded the loſs of that province in theſe memorable 
and re- words, Faravel Damaſcus, farewel Syria. But there is 
flections ſomething at this :ime extremely unaccountable in the con- 
on the duct of Heraclius; for, though he was a prince of great na- 
*Giſcipline tpral courage, and had carried on his wars againſt the Per- 
of the /ians in perſon, and with ſucceſs; yet it does not appear, 
frabs, that he ever was preſent in perſon at a battle with the Arabs, 
5 though he very often was near the field of action: neither 
do we know of any ſiege he formed to recover any of the 
places he loſt from theſe barbarians. The laſt circumſtance 
is the more extraordinary, as they ſeem to have been quite 
rude in the art either of he or defending towns ; and 
all the ſucceſſes they met with in taking them, were owing 
to ſtratagems, or to the fears and treachery of the” inhabit- 
.ants ; or to their being either ſtarved or fired out with the 

length of the heges, © | N 
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No mention is made of any engines the barbarians made 
uſe of to batter the walls of the cities and forts they took 
either in Syria or Paleſtine; and, indeed, their moveable 
camps, and their haſty marches, muſt have rendered heavy 
carriages extremely inconvenient to them, if not impoſſible 
to tranſport. It is therefore, upon the whole, reaſonable to 
believe, that a great part of the ſecret hiſtory of their con- 
ueſts have not come to our hands. The truth is, ſetting 
aſide the point of religion, their ſovereignty was much more 
tolerable than that of the Greeſ emperor was, or that of any 
of the petty princes, and præfects who tyrannized under him. 
As to religion, many of the Greeks, at this time, knew very 
little of true chriſtianity ; and all religions were indifferent 
to them: while many others, through the civil conveni- 
encies they enjoyed under Mahometaniſm, were contented to 
embrace it; and quieted their conſciences with the reflection 
that they ſtill were Chriſtians in their hearts. 

It is highly reaſonable to believe Hraclius was ſenſible 
that this was the true ſtate of his empire, and that he knew 
not whom to truſt. The conqueſt of the Saracens were 
daily proofs of the treachery of his ſubjects ; and Youkinna, 
as he outdid all his generals in ability, ſo he did in treach- 
ery. Being indifferent as to all religions, ſo he could 
difſemble with all. He held ſtill a correſpondence with 
the emperor, to whom he now pretended he was till a 
Chriſtian in his heart; and that he had embraced Mahometa- 
niſm, only that he might have greater opportunities to ſerve 
hi- imperial maſter, while he profeſſed to the Arabs the moſt 
violent attachment to Iſlamiſm. 

Abu Obeidah had formed a ſcheme to march directly to They tak 
Antioch, and to beſiege it; but Voufinna informed him that Azaz. 
Azaz, a ſtrong ſortreſs, muſt not be left behind them. 
This fortreſs was commanded by a relation of Youkinna, one 
Theodore, who was then in the field at the head of three 
thouſand Greefs and ten thouſand Chriſtian Arabs ; and You- © 
inna laid down a plan for his ſurpriſing Aæax. We are told 
that this plan, which was to have been executed by Youkin- 
na, at the head of no more than one hundred horſe, was 
diſcovered to Theodore, by means of a ſpy, who let fly to 
Azaz one of thoſe pigeon-carriers, with a note affixed. 
This is a practice to this day very common in $yr:a, and the 
pigeons in the neighbourhood of Aleppo are ſtill famous for 
their expedition and punctuality in returning to the places 
where they were hatched. 1 | 

The ſame ſpy informed Theodore, that Youkinna was to be 
fupported by one thoufand horſe, under Malec, one of Abu 
Obeidah's beſt officers. Theodore, in conſequence of this in- 
formation, took You#:nna and his detachment priſoners ; but 
Malec, who had information of the diſcovery made by Theo- 
dore, had the good fortune to fall in with a detachment of 
Chriſtian horſe, whom Theodore expected to join him; and, 

| Je making 
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| making them priſoners, he dreſſed an equal numher of ig hi 
own men in their cloaths, and advanced againſt Azaxz, to ir 
which place Theodore was now retreated. | 


Tt is very probable that the traitor Youkinma had found th 
means to perſuade Theodore that the intelligence he had tt 
from his ſpy was too haſty, and that he meant nothing but ir 
what was for the emperor's ſervice ; for Theodore, inſtead of v 
taking off his head, committed him, and all bis party, to W 
the cuſtody of Leon, his ſecond ſon. who happened, at that tl 
time, to be deſperately in love with You#:nna's daughter; C 
and therefore he gave Youkinna and all his party their liber. Fi 
ty, while his elder brother Lucas murdered their father fe 
TFhdere, and both of them joined in admitting into the 8 
fortreſs Malec, with whom, in all appearance, they acted 5 
in concert and who highly applauded them and even bleſſed d 
them for the parricide and treachery they had been guilty of, d 
while they returned his careſſes by turning ſtanch Mahome- 0 
tans. The booty and captives which were found in the 7 
caſtle, were immediately, conveyed by Malec to Alleppo, in 0 
the neighbourhood and diſtrict of which Aras lay. In the v 
mean while Youtinna ſtill had the art to keep fair with both 

arties and contrived to be taken priſoner by a body of the : 
imperialiſts, w carried him before the emperor, to whom u 
he made his ſtory appear ſo plauſible, that Heraclius took 
him into his confidence, and gave him the command of a 8 
conſiderable detachment which was to eſcort his youngeſt n 
daughter to Antioch. While Toukinna was upon this {ervice I 


he fell in with a body of chriſtian Arabs, who had defeated tl 
a body of Moſlems under Derar, whom they had taken pri- a 


ſoner with two hundred of his party, and all of them were t 
conducted to Antioch. | BY tl 
Derar car- The fame of Derar we are told, excited a curioſity in 0 
ried be- Heraclius to ſee him, and with the heads of his party, he b 
fore Hera- was conducted to court, where Derar appeared in the true ſe 
clius. character of an Arab. For when his conductors inſtructed u 
him as to the ſubmiſſive form and manner in which he was 0 
to appear before the Greet emperor, he flatly refuſed to p 

comply with it, giving for his reaſon, that Mabomet forbad 
him to adore any created being. The ceremony therefore p 
was diſpenſed with, and the priſoners appeared before the tl 
emperor, who was attended by ſome of his clergy, and He- g 
raclius ſingling out a venerable old Maſlem, began to queſtion 0 
him concerning the evidences and principles of his religion. te 

The Moflem's anſwers were fo extravagant, that the zeal of 
a chriſtian biſhop was provoked into ſome reflections againſt t. 
the prophet, which Derar reſented ſo much, as to give n 
him the moſt opprobious language, tho? he had at his throat ſi 
the ſwords of the emperor's guard it the ſame time. The ſi 
Moſiem authors attribute, the eicape of Derar upon this n 
occaſion to little leſs than a miracle; tho' it ſeems Al 
to be owing to the orders of the emperor, who could not yl 


help 


dmiring his intrepidity, perhaps not without ſome 
dar Gefen Oo Youkinna in bis favour. 


here 1 | 
Hund 3 time than the great choice of generals and officers which 
had they had in their ſervice. We read of a new officer's ſtart- 
but ing up to command, in almoſt every expedition, but of none 
d of who did not acquit themſelves with fidelity and courage ; and 
„ to when they were unſucceſsful, even while they were in chains, 
that they ſtruck their enemies with terror. One Fadel by Abu 
ter; Obeidab's order plundered all the country round the city 
er- Manby, which lay in the province of Kinniſrim, and was 
ther formerly famous for the worſhip of the goddeſs of Marte a 
the Syrian deity, but anſwering to Diana, among the Greeks and 
ted ene The immenſe ſpoils which he made in this expe- 
lled dition together with the taking of 4zaz, enabled Au Obei- 
of, dah to call in allhis detachments that he might form the ſiege 
ne- of Antioch itſelf. This city was ſituated upon the river O- 
the rontes, and in Strabo's time it was conſidered as the capital 
in of all Syria, it was, conſidering its vaſt extent well fortified 
the with towers and gates, and ſome authors ſay, that the com- 
th aſs of its walls was twelve miles; upon the whole, for 
he ituation, fertility, and accommodations of all kinds, it 
mM was one of the fineſt cities in the world. 
ok Youkinna had ſo infinuted himſelf into the emperor's Antioch 
f 2 good graces, that he was made governor of Autioch, and ge- beſieged 
ſt neral of his army there; at the ſame time a paſs called the 
ce iron bridge defended by two ſtrong towers, and ſecurin 
ed the avenue to Antioch, was the firſt object of An Obeidah's 
i- attack. Thoſe towers were filled with ſtrong garriſons, but 
re the ſoldiers who commanded them, were remarkable for 


their diſregard to all decency and diſcipline, and being found 
n one day intoxicated and all their poſts unguarded, they had 
e been chaſtiſed by the emperors order. T hey reſented this 
ſo much, that they ſurrendered both towers to An Obei daß, 
upon his appearing before them. This treachery diſcon- 
certed all the emperors meaſures ; he thought there was 2 

rivate correſpondence between his troops and the enemy, 
b means of the Arab priſoners in Antioch, and he propoſed 
putting them to death. But he was artfully difuaded from 
this by Youkinna, and he reſolved to reſerve them to he exchan- 
ged for chriſtian priſoners, and to give battle to the Maſems up- 
on the plain that lay between the iron bridge and the city, and 
to lead his army on himſelf. 

With this view he drew up his troops, and u Obeidab did 
the like, the care of Antioch and the priſoners being com- 
mitted to the traitor Youkinna. Abu Obeidabh who generally 
ſucceeded as much by policy as by fighting, ſeeing the 
ſtrength of the Greek army, knowing that it was to be com- 
manded by a prince of great valour and experience in war, 
and reflecting with himſelf upon the great conqueſts he had 
yet to make, and the difficulties attending his receiving re- 

inforcements, 
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* is nothing more remarkable in the Arab hiſtory of Reflection 
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inforcements, ſought to ſave his men as much as poſſible ; 
and truſted to the ſecret correſpondence he had with Youkin: 
na in the city. He therefore inſtead of attacking the empe- 
ror, who had reſolved to ſtand on the defenſive, amuſed the 
Greeks by accepting of, and giving challenges to ſingle com- 
bats, in one of which the gyant Dames had the misfortune 


to be taken priſoner, but found means to eſcape from his 


and taken 
by the 
Ar abs, 4 


adverſary's tent, during the confuſion that attended a ſe- 
cond combat. In the mean while Youkinna gave liberty to 
Derar , and all the Arab priſoners in Antioch and putting 
arms in their hands, he declared againſt his imperial maſter; 
This treachery with the impreſſion which ſome unfavour- 
able omens had made upon the mind of Heraclius, threw him 
into ſuch a deſpondency, that forgetting he was not only 2 
prince but a man, he abandoned his army and took ſhip- 
ing for Conſtantinople. The troops he left behind him how. 
ever, made a ſhew of a gallant behaviour, for ſome time, 
but being attacked in the rear, by YTeukinnah. Derar, an 
the other Ara priſoners, they gave way, and great numbers 
of them were cut in pieces, This brought on an immediate 
ſurrender of the city and all its dependencies, and the con- 
queror obliged the inhabitants to pay him three hundred 
thouſand dinars. | * 
Such is the ſubſtance of the accounts that have come to 
our hands concerning the conqueſt of this capital of the 
Eaſt, when ſtript of various circumſtances, ſome of them 


_ trifling others of them fictitious, recorded by the My/em au- 


thors. We are particularly told, that Heraclius at the per- 
ſuaſion of Faballah, conſented to ſend an aſſaſſin to Me- 
dina, to diſpatch the califf, but that the murderer was 
deterred from his attempt by ſeeing a lyon watching C- 
mar, while he lay afleep under a tree, and licking his 
hands. and his feet. A tame lyon attending a prince has 


been known even in Europe, fo that it is no extraordinary 


thing, if the ſame happened in Arabia, their native country. 
But perhaps a much better ſolution might be given of this 
pretended miracle, when we conſider that it was the inte- 
reſt of the murderer, whether he was employed by Herach- 
ug or not, to ingratiate himſelf with the califf, by this rela- 
mn, and by his immediately embracing Iſlamiſm which he 
id. - 

Abu Obeidal/s entry into Antioch was very ſplendid, but he 
ſoon grew ſenſible that ſo delicious a place muſt prove to his 
troops, what Capua did to thoſe of Hanibal, ſhould they fe- 


main in it for any time Another circumſtance gave hint 


great uneaſineſs. Tho” it appears that his officers were at- 
tended by their wives, yet many of his ſoldiers had been 
for ſome years abſent from their own country, and had ta- 
ken a liking to the Syrian women, who like their own were 
generally very handſome, but far more poſite and elegant 
in their manners and dreſs. Some of his Aras had * 
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r as to make wives of thoſe fair Greets, many of them he An Aras | 

new, longed to do the ſame, and the paſſion, which one abjures ] 
of his officers, who was priſoner in Antioch, entertained for Iſlamiſmg 
a lady of the emperor's court, had gone ſo far as, to the 

great ſcandal of his father and all true Maſſeme, to make him 
openly. abjure Iſlamiſm and embrace Chriftianity. Abu | 
Obeidah was too wiſe either to encourage or to check this bf 
paſſion in his ſoldiers ; and therefore, he ordered them to 
marry. no more Greet women, till he ſhould know the ſen- 
timents of the califf, which he wrote for by the ſame meſ- 
ſenger; whom he ſent to inform him of the conqueſt of An- 


ur- noch. Omar in return, after congratulating Abu Obeidah 

lim upon his important conqueſts, gave leave for ſuch of his 

y a ſoldiers, as had left no families behind them to marry Greet | 
ip= women. At the ſame time. he earneſtly recommended to Au Ohej2 
w. Abu Obeidah by all means to ſecure his conqueſts and to de- dab purs 
ne ſtroy the remains of the enemy, who it ſeems had taken re- ſues the 


nd fuge in the mountains. Abu Obeidab in conformity to his Greeks. 
own plan; did not ſuffer his troops to remain long inactive 


ers | oy beets win who Bot | | 
ate at Antioch or in the nejghbourhood. Kaled marched at the 
n- head of a detachment, almoſt as far as the Euphrates, and. 


red reduced Manby, and ſeveral other towns and diſtricts in that 
neighbourhood ; obliging them to ſubmit to pay an annual 
tribute, in time to come, and one hundred thouſand dinars' 
the for the reſent. 6 3 528 N 7 
But the reduction of the imperialiſts, who had retired to Adven- 
the niountainous part of the country, was a matter of much ture of 
reater difficulty; the cold upon thoſe mountains was too Meiſar ab. 
ho intenſe for an Arabian conſtitution, and the enemies forces FRE: 
amounted to thirty thouſand men, rendered deſperate by 
0. misfortune and hardſhips. Abu Obeidah, producing the ca- 
ba liff's letter in at aſſembly of the general officers, demanded 
of them which would undertake the ſerviee. None of them 
ſeemed forward to accept of the offer till Me/arah undertosæ 


9 it, three hundred Arabs, and one thouſand black ſlaves com- 
* manded by Dames, were thought ſufficient to march upon 
0 this expedition; the Mo/ems themſelves being then entirely 
15 ignorant of the numbers of their enemy. Meiſarah received 
75 dy the general's hands a ſtandard, the ground of which was 
he black, but on which was depicted in white characters the 


uſual motto of the Maſſems, Great is God and Mahomet is 
ne his prophet”. Meifarah found grow diſcouragements in his 
9 march. He and his ſoldiers, had very ſteep mountains to 
elimb, but could learn no intelligence of their enemies till 
15 they happened to take a ſolitary Cree priſoner. He inform- 
med them that the Gree# army lay at the diſtance of about 


en nine miles, and that they were thirty thouſand in number 
Wo and having refuſed to profeſs Iſtamiſm, they immediately 
155 ſtruck off his head. This formidable account of the enemies 
wi numbers, was ſo far from daunting Meiſarah, that he advan- 


- 


0 ted to ſeek them out. But the 1 ſoon encompaſſed * 
| . 
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And preſt them ſo hard that Meiſarah was forced to diſpatch ta 
a4 a courier to inform Abu Obeidah of his danger; and Kaled, ag ſi 
uſual, was ſent to relieve him with three thouſand horſe and th 

one Had with two thouſand more to ſupport Kaled. The ar 
appearance of the Arab horſe with Kalcd at their head, had v 


now become ſo terrible to the Chriſtians, that it enervated hi 
their courage; and they retired back to their faſtneſſes m 
55 which the 4/021 generals did not think proper to purſue v 
them. „„ 1 | th 

An incident which happened at this time, ſerves to give us Nen 
a farther idea of the manners of the califf and his ſubjects at th 
this time; and as this ist one of the great engs of hiſtory er 
we ſhall here inſert it, and the ratlier becauſe it ſeems to be an 


. well ſupported. - 7”... 
© Redafa: One Hodafa, a Maſem of ſome conſequence, happened to 
freed by be taken priſoner in the late rencounter, and ſent to Con- the 
the empe- ſlantinople, where the 5 and his court, poorly and art 
impolitically employed all manner of blandiſtiments and if tic 


IOor, . e 0 
; ſeverities, even to the Doing hi up without ſuſtenance for Ay 
three days, to make him drink wine and eat ſwines fleſh. But bat 
all was in vain. Either the report of this firmneſs, or the he 


merits of his former ſervices, perhaps both, determined the Wi up 
califf to write a letter to the emperor, for Hodafa's liberty, the 
which being in the true em ſtile cannot fail of gratify- cbt 


ing the curioſity of our readers, It was as follows, In WM: 
the name of the moſt merciful God, glory be to God, the an 
. mater of the creation, who is the huſband of no wife; and bla 


the father of no child, and may his bleſſing, be upon his vin 
divinely gifted Mabomet his prophet, Omar Ebn Al Kattuh the 
the. ſervant of God to Heraclius king of Greece. As ſoon as for! 
this letter ſhall come to thy hand, ſend me Abdallah Eu WW Up 
Hodaſa, who is a priſoner with thee; I truſt that God will ſil 
guide thee to the peace of righteouſneſs, if thou ſhould ¶ duc 
think proper to comply with this requeſt. If thou doſt not, BW cr: 

I will fend to thee thoſe, who will not be diverted by traf- gro 

fic and commerce from the ſervice of God. This very ex- te 
traordinary letter had the deſired effect. Heraclius, poſſibly vert 
willing to try how far gratitude might influence barbarians, Th 
gave Heodafa his liberty; and accompanied it with ſome very the 
rich preſents, both to him and to Omar's meſlengers, and fror 
he ſent the califf, at the ſame time, a jewel of great value. WM ind 
He likewiſe, ordered Hodafa an eſcort to guard him thro' his. 

the Greek territories. But the moſt extraordinary part of pro 
the whole of this incident was, that when Omar received ſhe\ 
the jewel, he offered it to ſale; but none of his ſubjects ¶ that 
' knowing. the value of it, his courtiers preft him to reſerve MW con 
it for himſelf, His. anſwer was, his conſcience could not fl the 
- ſuffer him, and that it belonged to the public. It was there - pref 
fore fold, and the money paid into the treaſury. | _ dete 
We know of no effect the emperor's generoſity had not 
upon the califf, for ſoon after this, the Greeks attempted. 9 O!1 2 

5 . | | take 


- 
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take Hunt, but were obliged by Ab Obeidah to raiſe the Progreis ; 
ſiege. That general's character, was now ſo high amongſt of the 

the Arabs, who were greatly influenced by ſucceſs, that his Arabs in 

army was encreaſed, by this time, to forty thouſand men, Per/ia. 

which the califf's proſperous ſtate of affairs in Syria allowed 

him to ſpare for that ſervice. As to the Perſians themſelves; 

moſt of thera being void of all religion, and moſt of thoſe 

who had any, confining their whole knowledge of it to 

the owning of a ſupreme deity, they very early and readily, 


us embraced Mahometaniſm. It is true, at court, the religion of 
at the old Magi, or ſomething like it, ſtill prevailed, but their 
ry Nemperors, atid their great men, were ſuch maſters of vice 


be and cruelty, that both their perſons, and religion, were 
held in deteſtation by their ſubjects. | | 
to WF Cæſarea in ty 1 ſtill held out, againſt the Arabs, and Siege of 
u- the emperor had ſent his ſon Conſtantine, at the head of an Cz/area, 
nd army, to defend it againſt 4mru, who was preparing to at- 
nd tack it, before he went, by the califf's order to ſubdue Egypt. 
or I ini, who ſeems to have been the leaft ſavage of thoſe bar- 
ut barians, was, notwithſtanding, ſo ſtrict in his religion, that 
he he puniſhed ſome of his general officers with fifty baſtinadoes 
he upon the ſoles of their feet, for having drank wine, while 


\ 


75 they were upon their march. While he and Conſtantine were 

y- WE obſerving each others motions, the latter, defired to have | 

In a conferrence with ſome Arab of quality, conſideration, * . F< 2-56 
he and learning. This employment fell upon an Athiopian gfe. 

nd black, who ſeems to have had no other merit, than his ha- ,.,.che. 

Is ving been cryer or ſummoner to the prophet when he called een 

ah the people to prayers ; for his appearance was ſo ſlaviſh and ,,,... and 


as Wl forbiding, that he was not admitted to Conflantine's preſence: the ſon of 

by Upon this Amru himſelf, perhaps glad of the A2hioprar's Heraclizs, 

ill diſappointment, undertook the conference; and was intro- 

ft duced to Conſtantine. He was too proud to comply with the 

t, Greek faſhion of making uſe of any other ſeat than the 

f- ground, upon which he repoſed himſelf croſs legged, armed as 

- be was with his lance and ſword. The ſubſtance of the con- 

ly verſation that paſſed between them, was extreniely trifling. 

Sy The emperor's ſon, endeavoured to perſuade the Arabs that 

y Wl the Greets and Saracens were relations, becauſe deſcended 

id from common anceſtors, Adain, Noah, Abraham, and Eſau, 

e, and that therefore it was unnatural for the Arabs to invade 

0 his father's dominions. This argument was treated with 

f WM proper contempt by the Arab general, who endeayoured to 

d ew, that they had as good a right, as Heracliys had, to 

ts that country, which he reh from his forefathers by 

e conqueſt, and he frankly owned at the ſame time, that 1 

t che Arals found their Syrian and other conqueſts,” ſo far i 

- preferable to their own native barren plains; that they were = 
detefmined, inſtead of abandoning them, to enlarge them; i 

d not forgetting the preference which the 4rahs ought to have 9 

/ on account of Mabemet's divine miſſion, and of their being 


K 2 | deſcends: 


4 
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7 from Jſemael, which they ſeemed particularly tg 
ory in. | 
8 This interview, like all others of the ſame kind, ſerved only 
to make the parties greater enemies than they were when 
they met; and both generals manifeſted an inclination, tg 
come to a deciſive engagement. But while each was wait. 
ing to take advantage of the other, a very extraordinary ir- 
cident pg A chriſtian officer, who by his habit 
ſeemed to be a perſon of great diſtinction, challenged the 
boldeſt of the Moſiem army to a ſingle combat. Number 
of candidates inſpired with a belief that if they ſhould fall in 
the encounter, they ſhould repoſe in the crops of green 
birds, who were fed with the fruit and drank of the rivers 
of paradiſe ; became immediately candidates for the honour 


of the combat. The chriſtian proved victorious over all he 


encountered, and at laſt Serjabil whom we have already men- 
tioned, and whoſe zeal feems to have grown ſtrong in pro- 
portion as his conſtitution grew weak, thro' faſting and pray- 
er, undertook the combat. But the chriſtian would have 
ſoon put him'to death, had not a Gree# officer, ſtepping out 
of his ranks, with one blow of his ſabre cut off the chriſti- 


an's head, and along with Serjabil, rejoined the Moſlem camp. 


Remark- 
able ad- 
venture. 


Cerjabil amazed at his deliverance by the hand of an enemy, 

emanded who he was; and the ftranger replied, that he 
was the unfortunate Toleiha, who had lyed againſt God, by 
pretending to inſpiration, and to be a prophet. Serjabil 
comforted him by enthuſiaſtic effuſions from the Koran, and 
prevailed with Amru to undertake his reconciliation with 
Kaled, the fcourge of falſe prophets, and ſoon to procure his 
pardon from the califf. For this purpoſe he gave a letter to 


Omar, who was fo much prejudiced at Tolrrha's name that he 


no ſooner underſtood he was near him, than he haſtily avoid- 


Hiftory 


ed the place; he was however prevailed upon to read the, 


letter, and not only to pardon Toleiha, but to ſuffer him to 


fetire to his former ſtatton in his own country, where he 
was a conſiderable prince, and he afterwards ſerved as a ge- 
neral in the califfs wars againſt the Perſians with great cou · 
rage and fidelity. 3 
6 The hiſtory of Toleiha whom we have already mentioned 


of Toleiha to have been defeated by Kaled is pretty ſingular, after his 


defeat, he retired to a town called Acleb in Syria, where he 
was obliged to diſmiſs the remains of his army, and - after, 
wandering about, he was hoſpitably received and entertain- 
ed by a Mahometan. But his generous landlord, diſcover- 
ing him to have been a pretender to inſpiration, and the 
rival of his prophet diſmiſſed him, tho' without violating 
the rights of hoſpitality. Toleiha after this, was at a great 


loſs for - ſome obſcure retreat where he could lurk, being 


equally afraid of Mo/ems and Chriſtians. But an army of the 
latter at that time marching into Syriadiſconcerted his ſcheme 
fo much, that he was obliged to enter into the Greek fer- 

= ; | vice 
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vice, where he remained, till he had an opportunity ts in- 
gratiate himſelf ag+in with his countrymen, by the ſeaſon» 

able deliverance of Serjabil. | ; 

In the mean while, the Greet and Maſem armies before Cæ- 

ria, continued to obferve each others motions, and Amru 

having his reaſons, for not attacking the Greeks, the time was 

ſpent in excurſions and fhirmiſhes in which the Greeks gene- 

rally had the diſadvantage. 'The ſeaſon proving ſevere, and 

the Greebs deſerting in great numbers, Conſtantine inglori- 

ouſly ſhut himſelf up in Cæſaria, but the Maſems made 
themſelves maſters of his camp, and a large booty in it. 

Upon Amru's informing Abu Oberdah, the latter gave him ex- 

preſs orders to inveſt Cæſaria; informing him at the ſame | 
time, that the ſieges of Tripoli, Acca and Tyre, were to be Tripoli 
undertaken by the MHaſems. Authorities differ as to ſeveral taken by 
particulars, of the reduction of thoſe important cities; but the Yrab;. 
it is certain, that Tripeli was taken about this time, ſome 
ſay by 4 mru, but others with a greater probability by You- 
lima who treacherouſly ſurpriſed it. Tripoli was a maritime 
port then, as now of great importance, in the ancient Phe- 


zicia, and ſituated upon the Mediterranean, laying about 
one hundred and one miles from Damaſcus, and built 


under mount Lebanus. As it had the command of the ſea 
it was extreamly convenient for receiving the forces ſent by 
Heraclius, for the relief of Syria, and Pale/iine, and the 
Moſem general had no ſooner made himſelf maſter of it 
than fifty ſhips, full of arms, ammunition and officers, ſent 
by the Greet emperor, failed into the harbour ; and fell in- 
to the hands of the Moſlems. Nothing could have happened 
more fortunate for the affairs of the califf, than this accident 
did, for it erected the Arabs all at once without expence, 
toil, or trouble into a maritime power; and enabled them 
to undertake the ſiege of Tyre. If the reader ſhould be 
ſtumbled, how a people, who till then ſhould ſeem to haye 
been, intire ſtrangers to ſhipping, ſhould ſo ſoon as the 
did become maſters of navigation; he needs but to 8 
the caſe of the Romans, who in their firſt wars with the Cariba- 
inians, had never ſo much as ſeen the model of a ſhip, but 


became ſuch quick proficients in marine affairs, that be- 


fore the war was finiſhed, they beat the Carthaginians at 
ſea, tho' the latter till then was the. greateſt maratime 
power in the world. The Arabs of this time were poſſeſſed 
of all the abilities, and many of the virtues of the Romans; 
perhaps if a fair paralle] was drawn between the 4rabs under 
Omar, and the 8 in the firſt Carthaginian war, the ad- 
vantage in every reſpect would lay on the fide of the Arabs, 
in whoſe fayour providence, for the ſins of the Chriſtians, 
feemed now moſt eminently to intereſt itſelf. 

After all we have ſeen of the degeneracy, and lukewarm- Treach- 


peſs of the Greeks with regard either to religion or liberty, ery of the 


we can make yo doubt that a ſufficient number of apoſtates Greeks, 
were found on board the emperor's fleet, who either bribed 
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intimidated, were found to offer their ſervices to Yintinng, 
for it is moſt probable he was the conqueror of Trips/i, But 
indeed when we ſurvey the whole of the tranſactions upon 
this occaſion, it is pretty apparent, that the great ſucceſſes 
of the Arabs, was owing to the fecret correſpondences they 


had, with the imperial generals, officers, and governoy, 


The gratification of avarice and luxury, was all they had 
in view; and the califf with his principal Aras, not havin 


ſo much as an idea of thoſe gratifications, had it in their 


power, from the ſpoils of the provinces they conquered, to 
ſatisfy them to their utmoſt wiſhes. Youktinna ſoon found 
means to navigate the fleet, that had fallen into his hands, 
to Tyre, where it arrived with a conſiderable body of land 
forces on board. It would ſeem as if theſe had been di. 


guiſed in Greet habits ; for Youkinna whom the reader may 


remember was himſelf a Greet, informed the inhabitants, 
that he was come with a conſiderable ſupply of arms and am- 
munition, from the emperor to their ance. It is not 
at all ſurpriſing that the Tyrians, who had never heard of 
the Arabs being maſters of a ſingle ſhip, and ignorant of what 
had happened, were impoſed upon by the traitor. They 
admitted him with about nine hundred of his men into the 
Eity, but it was diſcovered who they were, before the ref 
could land, and being ſurrounded and diſarmed by the gar- 
Tiſon} they were put into confinement. , 

The reader may recollect, that Yedzed had been ordered 
by the califf, to undertake the ſiege of Cz/area, and that he 
had been obliged to deſiſt from it, upon which Amru was 


appointed to that ſervice. An Arab was ſo far from grieving at 
his being degraded from his command that he rejoiced init, 


when it was given toa more fortunate, or able commander, and 


continued to ferve with the ſame alacrity and zeal as before; 
and the reduction of Tyre being reſolved upon, he advanced 


againſt it upon the land ſide with a body of two thouſand men, 
which with the aſſiſtance of the ſhipping and troops aboard was 


thought to be ſufficient for that ſervice. Yedzed ſeems to 
have been ignorant of the fate of Youkinna when he drew 
near Tyre; for he was receiyed by a vigorous ſally from the 
garriſon-. | V | 
During the engagement, a Greet officer one Bazil, who 


we are told was an intimate acquaintance of Sergis or Bobeira 


the monk, and was pre*ent at his firſt interview with Ma- 
homet, had fo great an affection for Iſlamiſm, that he releaſed 


Yonukinna and all his men from their confinement in the cita- 


del, and theſe admitted the reſt of their troops, who remain- 


ed on- board the fleet into the city, by which means, the 
garriſon who had ſallied out had an enemy in their rear as 
well as their front, and were obliged to fly ; after loſing a 
great many in the engagement. Yedzed becoming thus maſ- 
ter, by aſſault, as he pretended, but in fact by treachery, of 
Tyre, tound no great difficulty in perſuading tne 2537 he 
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to embrace Iſlamiſm, by threatning them if they did not to 
put them to the ſword. _ „„ 

Thus fell under the power of the Haſems, the capital of 
the antient Phenicia, formed by all that art and nature could 
contribute to its ſtrength and ſituation, to be the emporium 
of the Eaſt. By the reduction of it, Alexander the Macedo- 
nian, was thought to merit the epithet of the Great, more 
than by any conqueſt he ever made, but it fell without 
trouble and almoſt without bloodſhed, into the hands of 
barbarous Arabs. The conſequence of reducing Tyre was as are o- 
the reduction of Cæſaria, which Amru continued to inveſt ther pla- 
| when, the news of the loſs of Tripoli, and Tyre, diſheartened ces in Pa- 
the inhabitants fo much, that they offered to capitulate with leftine. 
Amru ; the terms were ſoon ſettled. The citizens paid him 
a large ſum in ready money, and obtained his protection 


1 for the excerciſe of their religion, and the enjoyment of 

4% their properties, by ſtipulating to pay an annual tribute to 

10 the califf. The loſs of Cœſarea, a city famous in Feruiſb, 

| of and antient hiſtory. was attended by almoſt an immediate 

hat ſurrender of Ramala, a fortreſs about fourteen miles diſtant | 

ka from Ferufalem called in ſacred writ, Rama, and probably was 

* the Aramathea of Foſeph. Accaor Acra the antient Ptolomais, 

reſt one of the glories of the Syrian Pale/tine ſurrendered next, and 

2 its example was followed by 7cppa, a place of confiderable  * 
ſtrength and mentioned in ſcripture. Aſcula and Gaza, 


names of towns rendered venerable by holy writ, were next 


A ſurrendered, tho' the fituation of the latter was ſo ſtrong, 

a that it ſuſtained a long ſiege againſt all the power of Alexan- 

4 der the Great. Saida the antient Sidon, lying about twen- 

5 ty miles from Tyre, with which it is fo often coupled by ſa- 

15 cred: writers, opened next its gates to the conquerors, who 

of thereby became maiters of one of the moſt celebrated manu- 

ol facturing cities mentioned in any writing of antiquity, Na- 

5 balos, the fame with Sechem mentioned in holy writ, the 

4 chief ſeat of the Samaritans and lying at the foot of mount 

*. Cerizim, next ſurrendered. Tiberias, ſo named in honour 

* of Tiberius Caiſar, then containing the college of the 

* Fewiſh Rabbins, about the ſame time, opened its gates to the 
conquerors, The antient Beryctus, once a celebrated feat 

5 of literature, did the ſame. Jaballab called by Pliny and 

1 other ancient writers, Gaballah, ſubmitted next; as did the 

* famous Laadecea of the antients, which is ſtill a conſidera- 

4 ble port under the name of LZat:#:a, and the reſidence of 

2 Engliſh conſul. _ TE TER HS: | 

* It is melancholly to reflect, that all thoſe ſeats of riches, RefleQi- 

| learning, ſplendour and antiquity ; and fitted by the com- on on the 

g modiouſneſs of their harbours, the ſtrength of their ſitua- flate of 

| tions, and the beauty of the country round them, to be the Paleſtine. 


theſtrength and ornamentof empire ; are now ſcarcely known 
but by their ruins. - Undoubtedly after the ruin of Jeruſa- 
G lem; upon the diſperſion of that nation they ſuffered greatly, 
n | " MS | and 
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and it coft the Roman emperors, even tho” they met with ng 
reſiſtance, great expence and trouble to lay them waſte: ſo 
firm were the ſtructures, the piers and the walls, with 
which they were adorned and fortified. But this een 


rage, was not near ſo fatal to them, as the barbarity, a 


Eonqueſts 
of all Sy- 
ria by the 
Arabs, 


ſtupidity of their Maſem conquerors. With learnin 
and the ſmall ſhew of liberty they had, induſtry de- 
clined, and was at laſt annihilated, and a country that in 
the times of David and Solomon, could ſhow more riches, 
and bring more men to the field, ſmall as it was, is now be- 
come, thro' want of culture, a deſert ſo wild, ſo inhoſpita- 
ble, and uninhabited, as has brought the credit of antient 
Hiſtory, both ſacred and profane, into queſtion with thoſe 
who do not ſufficiently conſider the effects that indolence, 
deſpondency, and idleneſs introduced by a total privation 
of liberty and property have upon the face of a country, 
Holland was once, as deſpicable a ſpot as Paleſtine is now, 
and was induſtry toceaſe amongſt its inhabitants, itiwould be- 
come as deſpicable again. his digreſſion we hope, will 
not be blamed by our readers, becauſe it is meant to pre- 
vent thoſe prejudices, which the mind is apt to conceive in 
reading the relations of modern travellers, concerning this 
country once the garden of the world. 1 

The Arabs were now maſters of all that noble country, 
which the antients called Syria, and which in fact compre- 
hended all the numerous ſtates and territories, lying be- 
tween the Archipelago and the Euphrates: But inſatiable am- 
bition puſhed them on to farther conqueſts, and they were 

erſuaded about this time, not to paſs the Euphrates, only 
by the imperial governor of Meſopotamia conſenting to pay 
an annual tribute of one hundred thouſand dinars. Fir yeary 


ve are told by the Moſlem authors, were ſpent, in the con- 
queſt of Syria, ſo that it muſt have been compleated about 


Plague in 
Arabia. 


the eighteenth year of the Hejra. 
The prodigious ſucceſſes of the Maſlems, were this year 
not a little checked by an epidemical diſtemper, which broke 


out in Arabia, eſpecially at Medina, and deſtroyed a vaſt 


number of people. It was preceeded by a prodigious de- 
vaſtation occaſioned by ſtorms of various kinds, particularly 
of hail, and the peſtilence communicated itſelf to Syria; 
where it carried off. Ag Obeidab in the fifty eighth year of his 
age. He was as virtuotsa man as any Arab could be, at- 


tached as he was to his religion, and even that did not di- 


vert him from always following the dictates of humanity, 
when the califf's ſervice did not dome in competition. He 
feems to have been naturally merciful and not to have in- 
dulged as Kalt and Derar, and other violent Maſlems did 
any perſonal rancour, againſt the profeſſors of Chriſtianity. 
He was not as we have already 99 — of an . 


genius; but he was a ſound ſoldier, obeyed orders, and 
zaving under excellent officers, performed great Exploit 
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and made prodigious conqueſts; twenty five thoufand of 

the Moſſem army in Syria, were carried off by the peſtilence, 

amongſt whom were Serjabil, Tradel, Yezed, | 
' fmru was now the favourite general at the califf's court, A party 
where a powerful party was found againſt him. The rea- formed 
der is here to obſerve, that tho” the califf as a ſovereign againſt 
prince and high prieſt, was poſſeſſed of abſolute power in Auru. 
his dominions, yet he had great meaſures to obſerve towards 

the companions and the wives of the prophet. "Theſe were 

held in high veneration by the people, and the ſucceſſors of 
Mahomet were too wile to break with them. upon almoſt 

any occaſion. They were conſulted by the califfs, as ſo 

many cabinet counſellors ; and it was in general underſtood 

ce, by the ſubjects, that out of them the prophet's ſucceſſors 


ion were to ariſe, as long as one of them was alive; and Omar, 
ry. being pretty. far advanced in age, could not be ſuppoſed to | 
Wy live long ; which gave the other companions the greater 1 
de. authority amongſt the people. Amongſt the chief of the 
vill companions was Othman, who in right of ſeniority, no 
re- doubt, had hopes of ſucceeding Omar. Othman had con- 
in ceived a prejudice againſt Amru, either on account of his 
his great ſucceſſes, or becauſe, as he pretended, he was too en- 
| terpriſing and daring a commander, and adviſed Omar to 
Ys diſplace him, juſt after the califf had ſent him orders to pe- 
ee netrate into Egypt. Omar ſeemed to comply,. partly, with 
e- Othman's advice, and wrote a very ſhort letter, ordering 
n- Amru, if he was not entered Egypt when the letter came to 
re his hand, to return, but if he was, to proceed, and wiſhing 
ly God to proſper him. At the ſame time Omar ſent private 
1 intelligence to Amru, of what he had been obliged to do, He is fa- 
rs and deſired him to order matters ſo, as that he might ſtill voured by 
1- continue in his command, and proceed in the conqueſt of calif. 


at Egypt. Amru being thus inſtructed, and well comprehending 
how matters ſtood at the califf's court, was then upon his 


1 march towards Egypt, when Omar's meſſenger overtook 
e him with his diſpatches. Amru, pretending he was then too 
ſ much in a hurry to read the califf's letters with proper at- 
- tention, ordered the meſſenger to attend him, and by mak- 


y ing forced marches, he reached Rafac, a village in Egypt. 
Here he called a council of war, and ordered his army to 


8 reſt, The meſſenger was then introduced, and Amru, moſt 
ſolemnly: read the califf's letters, before all his officers ; 
8 and with affected ignorance, he aſked, in what country the 
a village they were then in lay. Upon their telling him, that 
- it belonged to Egypt, he ordered his army to be in readineſs 
; to march Maes. to the conqueſt of the country. 


It feems probable, that by this time the Arabs had 22 Farther 
ſome knowledge of engineering from the Greeks, for we progreſs 

| are told, that Amru, after a formal ſiege, took Farma, a of the 

| town ſituated upon that neck of land that runs between the 4rads in 

| gulf of Arabia, commonly called the Red Sea, and the _ Egyor. 
n borag Proton en 
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mouth of the Nile, where it diſcharges itſelf into the . 
diterranean. This is the iſthmus. which Julius Cæſar hy 

projected to cut through, ſo as toopen a communication he. 
tween the gulf of Arabia and the Mediterranean, which 
Would have been of infinite ſervice to the Furopean com. 
merce 4 but he was aſſaſſinated, before he could execute hi; 
ſcheme. When - Amru was upon the ſpot, he conſideret 
the ground, and finding the iſthmus was not above ſevent 
miles over, he propoſed to the califf the fame thing thy 
Julius Cæſar had projected. But Omar and his court were 
too cautious to expoſe their new empire to the invaſtons of 
the Europeans, who having the advantage of ſhipping, would 
not fail, if ſuch an opening was made, to pour troops into 
their dominions. | - | 
 Mefer, the ancient Memphis, and once the capital of 


They take Egypt, was next attacked by Amru. Meer, we are told, 


was, next to Alerandria, the ſtrongeſt place in all Fry, 
and had been fortified by the Egyprians, with a view of 
ſtopping the progreſs of the Arabians. Amru, whoſe army 
did not amount to above four thouſand men, loſt a great 
many of them before the citadel of this place, and he was re- 
inforced by the califf with four thouſand more, under Zobeir, 
the governor of Meſer. This was a Copt, and his name 
was Molatubas. He was afraid of being puniſhed by the 
emperor for his oppreſſive practices; and had, for ſome 
time, acted in Egypt with a kind of independent authority, 
Having amaſſed immenſe wealth, he formed a ſecret deſign 
of putting himſelf under the protection of 4mru, but there 
is ſome reaſon, upon the face of hiſtory, to believe, that he 
could not bring the Greet gariſon into his treacherous deſign, 
He prevailed with them, however, by magnifying the power 
of the 4rabs, to retire into the iſland of the Nile, where they 
were ſafe from tlie attacks of the enemy; and the gariſon of 
the citadel of e/zr being now very weak, Zobeir took that 
opportunity to apply-his military engines, and ſcaling Jad- 
ders, to the weakeſt part of the wall of the. citadel ; and 
thereby made himſelf maſter of the place. In the mean 
while Motawtas, who had a ſecret correſpodence with An— 
ru, perceiving that the Greeks had difcovercd his treache- 
ry, entered upon a ſeparate treaty with the Arab general, 


in behalf of himſelf, and the Copts. The reader is to know, 


that the copts profeſſed Chriſtianity, but it was ſuch a 


Chriſtianity, that the principles of it were ſcarcely to be 
found in the holy ſcriptures ; for it was a jumble of the an- 
tient idolatry.of the Egyptians, the fire-worthip of the Per- 


ſiam, and ſome faint traces of the Chriſtian religion; which 


having been once planted amongſt them, gave name to their 
worſhip. They hated the Greeks more than they did the 


Arabs ; and they were glad to embrace that opportunity 
ol putting themſelyes under 4mry's protection. 
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Fhe foundation of the treaty was, that all the Copts ex- thro' the 

he boys and old men, ſhould pay to the califf a tri- treachery 
f twodinars a-head, It was then ſtipulated, that the of the go- 
Cipts ſhould ſupply the Arabs with proviſions, for their mo- vernor. 


cept t 
bute o 


ney; and furniſh them with the means of continuing their 
march after the Greeks, by which, in fact, was meant, mak- 
ing themſelves maſters of all Egypt; ſome other terms of 
Jeſs importance were likewiſe ſtipulated, and the Copts, in 
conſideration of the tribute, were to enjoy the exerciſe of 
their religion. Egypt, at this period, ſeems to have been im- 
menſely populous, for we are told, by authors who lived 
neareſt the time, that the number of Capts (for this treaty 
was made for the whole nation) who paid this tribute, 
amounted to ſix millions. » 

But the Greeks, who had retired to the iſland, through 
Matawha's treachery, refuſed to ratify this, treaty, and de- 
fended themſelves till the waters of the Nile fell, and they 
reached the main-land, directing their march to a place 
called Kerom al Shoraik. Their eſcape gave the Copts vaſt 
uneaſineſs, for one of the chief motives they had for ſubmit- 
ting to Amru was, in hopes that he would exterminate all 


the Greeks in their country; they therefore inſtigated Amru to 


urſue and cut them off, and aſſiſted him all they could with 
intelligence of their numbers and ſituation, Amru, accord- 
ingly, purſued the Gree#s to Keram, where he attacked them, 
and beat them from poſt to poſt, they making an obſtinate 
reſiſtance for nineteen days, till he drove them into Alexan- 
aria, the then capital of Egypt, and one of the fineſt, and largeſt 
cities in the world, If weare to. believe the account given 
of it to the califf, by Amru himſelf, it contained four thou- 
ſand palaces, four thouſand baths, forty thouſand Fews who 

aid tribute, four thouſand places for the exhibition of pub- 
be diverſions, twelve thouſand gardners, who furniſhed the 
city with vegetables of all kinds, which was the chief food 
of the Egyptians; That this account is not much exaggerated, 
is plain, from the remains of antiquity, which are {6 viſible 
there, and of which we have lately had very accurate ac- 
counts. 5 18 
It is highly probable that Amru, who had ſpent upwards 
of nine months in the ſiege of Meſer, had, by this time, 


received farther reinforcements from the califf, who was no 
ſtranger to the prodigious value of the conqueſts he was 


attempting. Without this ſuppoſition, it is almoſt impoſſible 
to conceive how his little army could inveſt fo great a city, 


defended by a numerous, well- provided gariſon, rendered 


brave through deſpair. Amru, however, offered the inha- 
bitants his protection, provided they would either embrace 
Iſlamiſm, or conſent to pay tribute. Thoſe conditions bein 

Tejected, the hege went on with great obſtinacy on both 


ſides, and Amru loſt abundance of his braveſt men, by the 


engines which played from the citadel. He therefore at. 
5 . tacked 
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Amru ta- tacked it ſword in hand, and actually made a lodgement 
ken pri- within the works. But the garriſon making head, the 4raj; 
foner were driven out with the loſs of a great number of their 
men, and their beſt officers, and Amru himſelf was taken 

prifoner, together with Maſemab, and Wardan, a favourite 

flave belonging to Amru. Theſe three were immediate! 

Carried before the governor of the place, and from what fol. 

lowed jt appears, there was amongſt them no diſtinction of 

dreſs. The governor demanded ” them the reaſon of their 

his fingu- Irruption into the imperial territories; Amru hercely an- 
lar eſcape. ſwered, that they came to oblige the inhabitants, either to 
profeſs Mahometaniſm, or to pay tribute; that if they re. 

fuſed to do either, they were all to be cut in pieces. The 

fierceneſs of this anſwer made one of the Greet officers, 

who was preſent, believe that Amru himſelf ſpoke ; and ad- 

viſed the governor immediately to order his head to be ſtruck 

off. Wardan, who underſtood Greet, upon this, with ſur- 

priſing preſence of mind, ftept up, and giving Amru a box 

on the ear, demanded, how ſuch a mean ſlave as he was 

durſt talk in that impudent manner, in preſence of his bet- 

ters? MAſhemah then told the governor, that Amru intend- 

ed to raiſe the ſiege, and that the califf had, in a letter to 
that general, intimated, that he was about to ſend twelve of 

the principal perſonages about his court, to treat with him 
concerning an honourable accommodation. According to 

the 4//-/lem authors, Wardon's preſence of mind, and this 

plauſible ſtory, with a promiſe 222 made, that if they 

were diſmiſſed, they would repreſent their treatment in the 

moſt favourable light, to induce Amru the ſooner to raiſe 

the ſiege; 4 upon the credulity of the governor, 

who, thinking them to be mean perſons, ordered them all 
aa an. 
Ar he Arab army, which had given its general up for loſt, 
_ received him and his fellow priſoners with loud acclama- 
"by the tions. The firſt uſe Amru made of his deliverance, was to 
abs ive orders for immediately ſtorming the citadel, which was 
| : The with ſuch vigour, that rey carried it, and put num- 
bers of the garriſon to the ſword. There ſeems, however, 
to be great reaſon for, believing, that the Greets in the city 
continued to make ſo obſtinate a reſiſtance, that they capi- 
tulated, but not before moſt of the inhabitants of the city 
had made their eſcape, either on board their ſhips, or into 
the open country ; for ve are told, that Amru marched with 
the bulk of his army, in purſuit of thoſe who fled into the 


country, which the Greeks, on board the ſhips, underſtand- 


ing, they attacked the city, and put the ſmall gariſon that 
had been left in it to the ſword. This coming to Amru's 
ears, he returned with his army, and diflodging the 
Greeks in their turn; he killed a great number of them, 
and forced the others again to retire to their ſhips. That 
Amru had received very great reinforcements, before he re- 


duces 
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diced Alexandria, is certain; for, during the fourteen 


months that the ſiege continued, we are told, that he loſt 


three thouſand men. | 
WH — of Alexandria was, by far, the greateſt that 
had yet been made by the Arabs ; the prodigious labour and 
Joſſes which it had coſt them, and the harcſhips they had ſ uf- 
ſered during the ſiege inſpired them with the hopes of plun- 
dering the city, to make themſelves amends. But ſuch was 
the prodigious veneration the Arabs had for diſcipline, that 
they forbore all violence, til. their general, Amru, could 
conſult the califf, which he did, by a meſſenger; Omar's 
anſwer was, ** That the expence of blood and treaſure he 
had been at, in taking Alexandria, was ſuch, as obliged him 
to inſiſt upon the city being preſerved, and all its wealth 
brought into the public trea.ury. He ſeemed even to re- 
buke Amru, for hinting at the diſorderly inclination of the 
army, and ordered him to depoſit the tribute- money, to be 
paid by the Coprs, in ſome place of ſafety, in, or near, Alex- 
andria. The immenſe ſum brought in by this capitat on, 
was encreaſed by other taxes, upon vineyards, and various 
kinds of commodities ; ſo that, upon the whale, Omar was, 
by far, the richeſt prince at that time in the world. . 


£4% 


The republic of letters, however, has reaſon to execrate The A 
the memory of that barbarian, for his deſtroying the famous ian 


library of Alexandria, the fineſt, perhaps, then in the world. 
Amru, having ſome faint knowledge of letters, from his con- 
verſation with certain learned men, particularly, of one 
Fobn, the grammarian, whom he found at Alexandria, would 
willingly have ſpared this ſtupendous library, which had 
been the work of ages to collect, but he did not venture to 
do any thing without conſulting of Omar, and that barbarian 
fot him expreſs orders to deſtroy all the books there. For 


this truly barbarous reaſon, that the Yoran was ſuffieient 


for the inſtruction of all mankind ; that if the books in the 
library agreed with it, they were ſuperfluous, but if they 
contradicted it, they were to be deſtroyed. When Auris 
received this peremptory order, we are told that he di 


buted the books amongit the keepers of the four thouſand 


baths of the city, to ſerve as fuel for hearing them, The 


number of manuſcripts deſtroyed on this occalion, was con- 


ſiderably above five hundred thouſand; and, we are told, 


that they ſupplied the baths for ſix months: there is, how-= 
ever, ſome reaſon for believing, that ſome of them eſcaped 
that diabolical conflagration, and are, even. at this time, 
preſerved in the repolitories of learning. The preſent e- 


mains of Alexandria, as deſcribed by travelters, are truely 


wonderful ; but ſome have doubted, whether the walls that 
are ſo celebrated for their beauty and ſtrength, are the ſame 
that ſurrounded it when Amru beſieged it. As the Arabs bore 
an invincible hatred to the Greeks, it was ſharpened by the 
reſiſtance made to the latter at Alexandria, and not being in- 
cluded in the capitulation made with the Copts, they were 

| | ſeverely 


library de- 
ſtroyed. 


* 
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| ſeverely taxed. The taking of Alexandria, proved of infinite 
ſervice to the reft of Omar's dominions, particularly in 


Arabia, which was now aff licted with famine, but relieved, 


from that granary of the Eaſt. 


Amr, avis reduced Alexandriaz extended his con- 
eſtern parts of Africa, which he ſubdued, 


Farther queſts int the 
conqueſts and laid under tribute. He is particularly ſaid to have made 


of the himſelf miſter of the African Tripoli; which is now the ca- 


Arabs, pital of a piratical republic of that name, and of the tract 
between Barka and Zatueilab. Omar next ordered Ayad, 
one of his generals, to advance into Meſopotamia, where he 


Tala inveſted Eda, an ancient city, peopled by Chriſtians, 


conquer- and lying on the banks of the Euphrates. - The terror 
ed, of the Moftem arms obliged them, however, to agree to 
and Con- pay a tribute, that they might ſave their perſons and 
frantia, effects, and be tolerated in the profeſſion of their religion. 


and Har- From Edeſſa Ayad marched ſouthward to Con/tantia, 


ran, which lies upon the Eaſtern bank of the Euphrates and 
which he was obliged to take by ſtorm, as he did Deras, 


another ſtrong fortreſs, where he maffacred all the inhabi- 


tants. Harran was next beſieged by Amru, in perſon, and 

obliged to capitulate on the ſame terms as Edeſſa had done; 

and, in ſhort, almoſt all the ſttong places in Meſopotamia 
did the ſeme. The particulars of thoſe conqueſts are very 
confuſedly related, both by the Moſlem and Chriſtian wri- 

ters, who differ greatly in the names and ſituation of places, 

All we are certain of is, that the imperial forces were every 
where defeated upon the Euphrates, and in Meſopotamia, 

and that the Arabs, at laſt, no ſooner appeared before a 

place, than it ſurrendered to them. About the ſame: time, 

the Maſlems, under Mogheirah, penetrated into Armenia, 

and Ser- where he took a great many ſtrong places, and reduced 


Vas. the province of Aderbijan, with the city of Adatin, and all 


the country lying about mount Taurus; and he carried his ar- 
my even into Capadocia, which he forced to receive the yoke 
of the califf; particularly the great city of Seras. We find 
the ſame Mogheirah was governor of Baſra, where he ſuc- 


ceeded Utbal, but he himſelf was ſucceeded in that govern- 


ment, and in the command of the Moſiem troops in Perſia, 
by Abu Muſa, who was likewiſe made prefect of Miſan, 


and ſettled ſome Arabian colonies 'in the neighbourhood of 


Baſra. The famous city of $hiz, where ftood the capital 
temple of the fire-worſhipers, founded by Zoroa/ter ; or, as 
he is called by the modern Perfians, Zerduſht, was reduced 


by the Moſiems, about the ſame time; as was likewiſe al- 


moſt the whole province of Kusgſtan, the ancient . of 
- the Y fans, which lies upon the Perſſan gulf; but the truth 


is, thoſe, and a great many other places, ſeem to have been 
ſeveral times ſubdued, and by different commanders. * It is 
not to be reaſonably ſuppoſed, that the Arabs could poſlibly 
guard all the numerous conqueſts they made in ſo wide and 
ſo populous a country. Many of them, undoubtedly, 3 | 


have owed his death. 
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without queſtion, occaſions ſome confuſion in their hiſtory. 
The vaſt province of Koraſan, which anſwers to the antient 
Bactriana, or part of it, was ſubdued about the ſame time, 


Hejra. It was about the ſame time, that the famous, battle 
of Nohawand was fought, between Al! Nooman, a Maſem ge- 


that this battle was very bloody, that it laſted ſeveral days, 
ind coſt Nooman, who was one of 'Mahomet's companions, 
his life; but at laſt ended in the total defeat of Yazdrerd, 
and reduction of 1/þahen itſelf, the capital of all Perſia, un- 


tors. By this time, the famous Abu Obeidah, and the more 


dences of their truth, ſeem incredible, none is more wonder- 
ful than that fidelity, wich which Omar was ſerved by his 
generals and his troops. It does not appear, that he was 
ever put to the neceſſity of even puniſhtng a fault, unlefs 
we call the drinking of wine, ſuch. Being himſelf tempe- 
tate, abſtemious, and medeſt, to a prodigy ; he had the art 
of inſpiring others with the ſame. virtues ; and the ſword of 
no conqueror was more awful in time of war, than his walk- 
ing- ſtick was at all times, and on all occaſions. His œco- 


nomy was ſeen, before his death, by an, exact inventory he 


ordered to be made out, of the numbers of the inhabitants, 


horſes, camels, and uſeful creatures in his dominions ; and 


likewiſe of his moſt valuable effects, houſes, forts, and cities. 
But notwithſtanding his modeſty, and extreme frugality 


upon his own perſon, he is ſaid to have been one of the 


moſt generous princes that ever lived. His generofity was 
not of that frantic kind, which enriches favourites and flat- 
terers. It had for its objects whole bodies of his people, 
tribes, cities, and countries, whoſe wants he relieved, and 


whoſe happineſs he provided for. If one part of his domi- 


nions had plenty, his vaſt power was employed in commu- 
nicating that plenty to thoſe parts that were ſtreightened, 
or pinched with ſcarcity ; and as he was a ſcrupulous ad- 
herer to the principles and practices of the prophet, he never 
E any undue reſentment, or any extravagance of paſ- 
jon; fo that his ſubjects always knew what they had to 
truſt to, either in being rewarded, or puniſhed. It is, how- 


ever, equally true, that he was ſevere and unrelenting, in 


all matters that concerned religion; and to that he ſeenis to 


It 


off the yoke, and were reduced, perhaps, by leaders, diffe- Koraſan 
rent from thoſe who. originally conquered them; and this, conquered 


that is, about the twenty-hrſt, or twenty-ſecond, year of the 


neral, and Yazdejerd, the king of Perſia. We are informed 


der the califf. Moman was ſucceeded in the command of Battle of 
the Moslem troops by Heodaifa, who compleated the con- Moba. 
queſt of Perſia, and Yazdejerd was obliged to fly to a remote ꝓα and 
part of his dominions; after loſing all his rich effects, and death of 
ſeeing his daughters carried away into captivity by the vic- Xaled. 


famous Kalzd, were dead. The latter, we are told, expired Character 

at Hems, in the ſame year the battle of Nohawand was fought. of the | 
Amongſt the various ſubjects of reflection, upon thoſe 4-44 go- 

events, which, did we not to this day ſee inconteitable evi- yernment, 


Omar 


murdered. 
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It has already been obſerved, that the califfs affected ng 
pre-eminency, but in the application to their duties of go. 
vernment, and their religion. They gave their audience; 
under a tree; and their palaces were built with mug-walls: 
the meaneſt of his ſubjects had acceſs to Omar; and he con- 
verſed familiarly, even with the meaneſt of his ſlaves. Hiz 
general, Mogbeirab, had a Perſian flave, called Feruz, Who, 
t ſeems, was à man of ingenuity, and being a Magin, he 
durchaſed the exerciſe of his religion, by paying two dir- 
:erns, or pieces of money; a day, to his maſter, Feruz 
complained to Omar of this intolerable tax, deſiring to have 
part of it remitted. By what is told us on this head, it ap- 
pore as if the ſlaves of Moſlems had the profit of their owi 
abour, for Omar refuſed to mitigate the tax paid by Feruz; 
becauſe, it ſeems, he was a moft excellent mechanic; and 


underſtood how to build a wind-mill}. Omar giving this for 


His reaſon why he would not mitigatethetax, Feruz ſwore that 
he would conſtruct a wind-mill for him, which ſhould not 
ceaſe grinding till the day of judgment ; even this menace 
did not prevail upon Omar to take off the flave's head, 
He was too magnanimous to put any man to death upon 


ſuſpicion ; though he expreſſed himſelf to be fenſible of the 


inſolence of the ſlave. Being ſoon after at prayers in the 
moſque at Medina, Feruz gave him three ſtabs with a dag- 
ger, in the body, and one of the wounds, in three days time, 


proved mortal, As to Feruz himſelf, he killed ſeven of the 


audience, and wounded ſix more, before he could be ſeized; 
and even then he found means to ſtab himſelf ſo deſperately, 
that he dropt down dead. | 


He reſuſes While Omar was upon his death-bed, he was vifited by 


to nomi- 
nate a 
ſucceſſor. 


a phyſician, who, finding him paſt recovery, requeſted him 
to make his will, and the chief Moſlems about him begged 
him to name his ſucceſſor; which he refuſed to do. Seve- 
ral were propoſed, but he had objections to them all. He 
thought Ali had too much levity in his temper, for the dil. 
charge of the califat. He thought Othman would be too par: 
tial to his relations; and that Zobeir was too avaritious; and 
Said too proud, and intractable. He had much the ſame 


objection to Telha ; nor could he be prevailed upon to no- 


minate his own ſon. At laſt he nominated Othman, Ali 
Zobeir, Abdalrama, Telha, and Said, who had all of them 

een companions of the prophet, to nominate a ſucceſſor to 
him, by a plurality of voices; but excluded his fon from 2 
vote, though he enjoined him to be preſent. Ali thought 


himſelf injured by this manner of proceeding, and that his 


TO to the prophet, the vaſt ſervices he had done to 


amiſm, and other circumftances, gave him an indiſputable 
title to the dignity. But Abdalrama, refigning all his own 


pretentions, it was agreed that he ſhould nominate one of 


the other five, and, aſter ſome conſultation, the chance fell 
upon Othman; who, as being the moſt unexceptionabls, 


, 
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was in mediztely recognized. It is, however, very proba- 

ble, that the choice might have fallen upon Ali, had he 

not ſhewn a diſlike to the memory of Abubeter and Omar, 

whom he conſidered, as being little better than uſurpers of 

his right; and this declaration loft him the califat at this 

time. 3 

Omar was about ſixty- three years of age, when he died, Farther 
in the twenty- third year of the Hejra, which anſwers to the character 
year of our Lord 643. He was in perſon, as well as his prac- of Omar; 
tice and principles, ſo like Abebuker, that they are ſtiled the 

two Omars ; his perſon very tall, his head bald, and his com- 

plexion, like moſt of the Arab men, ſwarthy. In imitation 

of his two predeceſſors, he tinged his head and his beard of 

a ben red colour; his chief food was barley- bread, 

which he ſometimes eat with ſalt; and his drink was only 

water. He had a ſaying, that the Arab empire muſt periſh, 

that as ſoon as the califfs ſhould be deſtitute of the piety of the 

not Wl Aiſlems, and the generoſity of the Greets. In conſequence 


= of this maxim, he was extremely regular in all the duties of 
cad, his religion, and made the Koran the rule of his deciſions 
PO and actions. He was a generous pay-maſter to all the pub- 
the lic creditors ;. a father to his ſoldiers, who were, by far, the 
the fineſt troops in the world; and, when the good of his peo- 
Jag: ple required it, he was magnificent. He built a wall round 
me the city of Cufa; one moſque at Medina, and another at 
the Jeruſalem. Every Friday night he diſtributed the public- 
ed money to his ſubjects, according to their neceſſities, and 
ch merits. By this means, no prince was ever better ſerved, by 
by troops and generals, than he was. At the time of his death 
„his armies were numerous, and in excellent condition. His 


uy conqueſts comprehended all Syria, and Egypt; almoſt all 
e Perſia, Barka, Tripoli, ah gs the greateſt part of Armenzaz 
"WW belides a great number of countries and territories, of leſs 
a fame and importance. But the great public work that diſ- 

"WW tinguiſhed Omar's reign, was his building the city of Baſra, 
* at the mouth of the Tygr:s ; through which, by means of the 
an 2er/ian gulf, he opened a communication with India itſelf. 
= Omar was the firſt who .eſtabliſhed the Mabometan way of 


" Wl calculatingeby the years f. om the Hejra. 
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git ll The regin of Othman, the third califf. 


6 () THMAN entered upon his government, about the O:hmar 
mn ll year of our Lord 645, or the twenty-fourth of the Hera. ſucceeds | 
by He was called Othman the ſon of Fan, and his firſt military him. 
Par exploits were, his perfecting thoſe conqueſts in Perſia and 
ple Meſopotamia, which had been left unfiniſhed by his prede- 

Wy <fftior. Ham adan, one of the fineſt territories in Per/ia, and 

Veli. VI. | the 
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the antient Ecbatana, was entirely reduced by him, as was the 
fortreſs of Bira in Meſopotamia, a place of great ſtrength, 
which never had been ſubdued by 8 Thoſe conqueſts 
were atchieved by Mogheirah, while Abu Muſa penetrated 
farther into the provinces of {/ſpahan, and took the city Ra. 

ya, one of the molt antient in Perſia. 

gucceſſes While Mogheirah was thus ſucceſsfully puſhing the 

of the Maſlem conqueſts in Perſia, Amru was equally proſperouz 

Arabs un- in Egypt, and MMoawinh in Syria, For the reader is to un- 

der him, derſtand, that tho' thoſe countries had been in a manner 
totally ſubdued, yet ſo fickle were the conftitutions of the 

Inhabitants, and ſo many of them had a hankering after 

their old maſters, that they were perpetually revolting. But 
Moawiah this year not only reduced them, but carried his 
conqueſts and devaſtations into the imperial territo- 
ries. - | 

Amru re- It was about this time that Othman the califf gave a ſignal 

moved Proof of the ſagacity of Omar in characteriſing him to be a 

from his man too partial in favour of his relations, for he diſmiſſed 

govern- Amru from the government of Hgypt, and gave it to his 
ment kinſman Abdallah, whom ſome call his foſter-brother. Am- 
but is re ru had the genius of the 4rabs, and had great ſentiments of 
placed, politeneſs and humanity. He was looked upon as one of 
the moſt finiſhed generals of his time, and extremely agree- 

able to the Egyptians, whoſe character and conſtitutions he 

had thoroughly ſtudied, The diſpoſſeſſing him therefore of 

his command, bad fair to ruin the affairs of the califf in 

Egypt; as it diſobliged the Egyptians to ſuch a degree, that 

the Greek emperor formed a ſcheme for repoſſeſſing himſelf of 
Alexandria. Conſtans, the grandſon of Heraclius, was at this 

time emperor of the Greets, and he employed one of his ge- 

nerals, named Manuel, (but whether he was the fame Ma- 

nuel already mentioned we cannot ſay) in the recovery of 
Alexandria. It appears that ever ſince Amru had taken it, 

the Greets who eſcaped on hoard their ſhips, had kept the 

fea, and had a correfpondence with their countrymen in that 

city, and this facilitated Manuels expedition ſo much, that 

without much difficulty he made himſelf maſter of the city. 

He re-. This ſucceſs however ſeems to have been greatly facilitated 

takes AJ. by theavarice of Abdallah, the Maſiem general, who ſucceeded 

lexandria. Amru, and who invaded the territories of a neighbouring 

African prince, whom he put to death, and carried off his 

treaſures ; beſides puting to death agreat many of his ſubjects, 
and obliging thoſe that ſurvived to pay an annual tribute. It 
was probably during Abdallab's abſence upon this expedi- 
tion, that Manuel made his deſcent upon Alexandria. But, 
be that as it will, it is certain that the Copts, or native Eh- 
tians, who, in hatred to the Greeks, continued to be attache 
to the Moſlem government, petitioned Othman, that Amru' 
command in Egypt, ſhould be immediately reſtored to him. 
The califf ,convinced of the imprudence of removing him, 
a | | complied 


* 


3 


e 
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he complied with their requeſt, and Anru returned to Ezypt, 


th, where he was joined by great numbers of the Copis, who 
{ts furniſhed him with every thing requiſite for retakxing Alex- 
ted andria:  Mokawras particularly was eminently uſeful to 
us him; but he ſeems to have met with a greater reſiſtance than 


he expected: for when he advanced towards Alexandria, the 
he Greeks; who by this time had been greatly reinforced, gave 


us him battle for three days ſucceffively, and it was with the 
in- utmoſt difficulty, that he drove them back into that city. 
ner It was upon this occafion that we are told he made the fa- 
the mous vow, I hat, if he was ſucceſsful againſt Alexandria, he 
ter would diſmantle the city, and make it as acceſſable as a bau-. 
ut ay houſe. At laſt he carried it by ſtorm, but far from ma- His cle- 
his king the uſual, and inhuman uſe of his ſucceſs, he ruſhed mency. 
to- amongſt the ſoldiers as they were butchering the citizens, 
and ordered the carnage to ceaſe. He afterwards, that he 
nal might leave to his countrymen a memorial of ſo clement an 
e action, ordered a moſque to be built, on the very place 


led where he ſtopt the ſlaughter, and called it the Moſque of 


his mercy. We are told by fome authors, that, in conſequence of 
n- bis vow; he ordered the city to be entirely diſmantled of its 
; of walls and fortifications ; and if that is true, thoſe that are 
: of now to be ſeen about Alexandria, as we have already obſer- 
ec- il ved, muſt have been erected ſince the days of Amru. But 


he the chicf reaſon, why we think they have not, is, that, ac- 
of cording to the beſt accounts, many of which are from au- 
in Bi thors of great truth and accuracy, none of the Mahometans 
hat in Africa were capable of erecting works of ſuch ſtupendt- 
f of bus, but elegant, conſtruction. It is true, the Arabs of 
this Wi Anru's days, were ſcrupulous with regard to an oath ; but 
ge- Anru who was no common Arab, might very well ſatisfy 
Aa. bis oath by pulling down ſome of the principal gates, and 
7 of leaving it for ſome time as open as the houſe of a ſtrumpet 

it, (to uſe his own expreflion ). It is beſides difficult to re- 
the concile the entire demolition of the walls and fortifications 
that of Alexandria to the general rule of policy obſerved by the 
hat Labs; neither is it likely, as we find it was afterwards the 
ity. Wi feat of the Moſlem government in Egypt, that Amru would 
ted Wl venture upon a matter of ſuch conſequence, without con- 
ded Wi fulting the califf ; but, be all this as it will, it is certain, 
ing chat the, Greet general was obliged to fly with precipitation 
his WW to his ſhips, and from thence to Conſtantinople; and left 
Alexandria entirely in the power of the Arabs. _ | 

. Tazdejerd, the unfortunate king of Perſia, who had ta- Pefeat 
ken refuge in the moſt remote part of his dominions, began and death 
about this time again to appear in the field, and had made +4. ,_ 
himſelf maſter of Nag. Upon this, Othman ſent two ge- 1 king 
herals, Abdallah and Said, to make an entire conqueſt off + Pera. 
lergſan: and, to encourage their diligence, he promiſed to 
conter the government of that noble country upon the firſt 
of them who ſhould _ the enemy: They ſoon ſtripped 

| FE 


Taæcleferd 


Conjec- 
ture, 
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| VTaxdejerd of all the places that had been left him of his great 

dominions, and hunting him about from place to place, he 

was obliged to apply to Tarchan, a prince of the Turks, at 

that time an obſcure barbarous people, for ſuccour. Tar. 

258 chan accordingly marched a body of troops to his aſſiſtance, 

but Y: bed repoſteroully thinking himſelf to be ſtill upon 

the throne of Perſia, treated the barbarian with ſuch impo- 

litic haughtineſs, that he withdrew his forces from Yaz. 

j;erd's aſſiſtance: but ſoon after, by the inſtigation of Mah. 

wa, a Perſian traitor, he returned and gave battle to Yazdejery, 

who was finally defeated, and killed in the purſuit. By his 

death the empire of Perſia fell without competition into the 

hands of the Arabs, about the thirty-firſt year of the Hejra, 
anſwering to the year of our Lord 651. : | 

Moawi- While Amruremained at Alexandria, Moawiyah continued 

yah com- at Damaſcus, and thoſe two great men were at this time, un- 

mands at der the califf, the pillars of the do/em government. It ſeems 

Damaſeus to have been a maxim with the 4rabs, never to ſuffer their 

troops to remain long unemployed ; and accordingly we find 

no ſooner one conqueſt finiſhed by them, than another i 

begun. Moatuiyah threw his eyes upon the iſland of Cyprus 

at that time under the languid effeminate government of the 

Greeks, and aCtually made a deſcent upon that iſland. The 

authors who have treated of thoſe times have been moſt in- 

excuſably negligent in tranſmitting particulars to poſterity, 

He con- All we know is from certain rough touches, which mark 

quers Cy- the principal events but leave them unconnected by the 

prus and means that brought them about. doawiyah's attempt, for 

other pla- inſtance, upon Cyprus, could not have been effected without 

ces. ſhipping ; and, excepting thoſe that fell into the hands of the 

Maſlems upon the taking of Antioch, we know of none they 

had. It is however certain that, tho' the Arabs at this time 

cannot be, properly termed a maritime power, yet they cer- 

tainly had abundance of ſhips; for we are told that Moaui. 

yah embarked his troops for Cyprus on board one thouſand 

ſeven hundred fail. We are told, that, having made himſzli 

maſter of Salamis, the iſlanders capitulated to divide the re- 

venues of the iſland equally between him, or rather the ca- 

liff, and the Greet emperor ; by which Afoawiyah for two 

years received each year ſeven thouſand two hundred pieces 

of gold ; but that afterwards Cyprus fell again into the hands 

of the Chriſtians. This is an event not eaſily to be ac count- 

ed for, but by ſuppoſing the Chriſtians to have been ſo 

| Veh ſuperior at ſea to the Arabs, by the bulk of their 

Thips, that Moatbiyah was afraid of being ſhut up in the 

land, by having his ſmall tranſports deſtroyed. For we 

are told that upon his hearing an imperial general was pre- 

paring to reſcue the iſland, he ſet ſail for Aradus, where he 

endeavoured, but unſucceſsfully, to make himſelf maſter 0 

the chief city of the iſland. It appears, however, that, tho It 

was obliged to abandon this undertaking, yet he ſoon afte! 

4 ; appears 
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appeared againſt the place with a larger fleet, and forced 


145 


troops under Habib and other generals renewed their incur- 


lions into Meſopotamia and Armenia, where they committed 


reat rayages ; and 1fagquwiyah had been fo induſtrious in 
as * | : L 3 collecting 


b it and Ancyra to ſubmit ; and, that to puniſh the ob- 
. 4 node of 0 of Aradus, he burnt dowa their 
Tar chief town. But all thoſe tranſactions are ſo confuſedly 
ance, and inaccurately tranſmitted to us, that we ſhould not have 
Pon mentioned them, had it not been that we are certain they 
mp: are true in the main, and that we are obliged to glean up 
ale. every partigular relating to ſo extraordinary a people as the 
Mah: Arabs then were. 
er, While Moawtyah was ſubduing Aradus, Jſaurica was plun- The 4rabs 
y his dered by the Moſlems, who carried off five thouſand captives conquer 
0 the along with them : and Othman's arms under Abdallab pe- 1ſaurjce, 
dejra, netrated into Nubia itſelf, where the prince, who was a Chriſ- 
en tian, was obliged to buy his peace, by promiſing to fend 
nued yearly to the Arab governor of Egypt, a great number of Nu- 
2 bian or Ethiopian ſlaves, who ſeem to have been in vaſt re- 
eems queſt amongſt the Arabs. It is however uncertain, whether 
their Abdallah, when he made this impreſſion upon Nubia, had 
© fin been reſtored by Othman to the government of Egypt, Per- 
ter i haps he acted as a kind of viceroy, under Amru, while the 
1 latter was employed in other conqueſts. ; 
f the We have now, thro' the dark paths of hiſtory, ſtumbled in- 
The WY co the thirty-firſt year of the Hera, or rather into the year 
t in- 51 of Chriſt, which is a more certain reckoning ; and con- A. D 651 
__ 1 uently into the twenty-eighth year after the impoſtor 
mark Mahomet had eſtabliſhed His ſovereignty at Medina. It is 
' the wonderful to think, how the artful impoſtures of that falſe 
ft prophet were ſupported, and even gained en the 
hout two reigns that immediately ſucceeded him. But the de- 
the jufion begun now to loſe its force. Ot hman, tho' as fortunate 
they as either of his predeceſſors, was not ſo virtuous; and con- 
te fequently not ſo great a prince in their eyes. He loved mo- Failings 
cn ney, and therefore they began to conſider him as a man. of O;þ. 
_ The prediction of Omar concerning his partiality to his re- ,,,,,, 
ſand lations being public, operated likewiſe to his prejudice and 
nel WY when his weak fide was diſcovered, many of his greate 
C00 ſubjects, began to look upon him in no better light than a 
hs uſurper of a power, which they had as good, jf not a 
08 better, right than he had. One Abudar was the firſt who 
leces vented his diſcontent; which he did in ſuch unguarded terms 
andi that Othman obliged him to retire to Syria ; where he con- 
unt- tinued his inveCtives with ſo much rancour, that Moawi- 
n fo zah, the prefe& of Syria, ſent him in cuſtody to Medina, 
heir where, by Othman's order, he was confined in priſon to the 
the time of his death, which happened about a year after his 
: committment. | | 5 ; 
pre- Othman ſtrove to ſtifle thoſe ſeeds of diſcontent, which he Conſpira- 
* ſaw daily increaſing, by continuing his conqueſts, His ey againſt 


15 


againſt 
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collecting a fleet, that 4:u Abar, the admiral under him, enga- 
ged the Gree+ admiral on the coaſt of Lycea, and gave him 
a moſt dreadful defeat. About the ſame time, Moawiyah 
himſelf invaded the iſland of Rhodes, and ſeized the brazen 
Coloſſus ſo celebrated for being one of the wonders of the 
world, which had been thrown down eight hundred and 
ſeventy years before, by an earthquake, and had remained 
ypon the ground ever fince. The materials of rhis wonder. 

ul ſtatue, we are told, were fold to a Jew of Etefah, and 
they loaded nine hundred camels. Thus the ſpoils which 
eſcaped the rapaciouſneſs even of the Romans, were plun- 
dered by the Arabs. In the mean while, it is difficult to 
account, why this ſtupendious monument of art never was 
re· erected during ſo long a time. 


But all thoſe ſucceſſes and-acquiſitions were unable to 


quiet the ſpirit of diſcontent and rebellion which had gone 
forth againſt Othman and his governmgnt. They went ſo 
far at laſt, that they were digeſted into a kind of regular 


charge againſt him; and, as the articles of that charge con- 


tained ſeveral particulars, not mentioned by hiſtorians, it 
may be proper to mention the heads of them here. Firſt, 
he had recalled Hetam, who had been baniſhed by the pro- 
phet, and had continued in exile during the califat's of Aby- 

eker and Omar. Secondly, he had Jifalaced Said, one of 
his beſt generals, and given his command to Q#ba, a man 
whodrank wine, and was in other reſpects a yicious perſon. 
Thirdly, he was accuſed of being too profuſe of the public 


money; and, amongſt many inſtances given of that profuſion, 


it was ſaid that he gave five hundred and four thouſand 
dinars to Merwꝛan, (che ſame ſecretary, who afterwards be- 
trayed him, and four hundred thouſand to Abdallah ; ) beſides 
arge ſums to other favourites. Fourthly, he was charged 
with having diſmiſſed Amru, to whom the public owed fo 
much from the government of Egypt; and beftowing it 
upon Abdallah, who had been proſcribed by the prophet. 
Fifthly, he had placed himſelf, when he ſpoke to the people, 
upon that part of Mahomet's pulpit where the prophet him- 
ſelfuſed to fit ; tho! Abubeter uſed to place himſelf one ſtep, 
apd Omar two ſteps, lower. 

The ſquandering the public money ſeemed of all thoſe 
charges to bear the hardeſt upon Othman; but at firſt he 


had ſpirit enough to juſtify from the pulpit what he had 


done, and to pray God's vengeance upon them, who ſhoulg 


. diſpute his right of pong of the money in the treaſury as 


he pleaſed. - Ammar, an Arab in great reputation, for his 
ſufferings for Iſlamiſm, and for the high favour he was in 
with the prophet, complained that the califf's ſpeech, had 


given him juſt and great offence ; upon which Ammar, by 


Qthman's orders, was beat ſo ſeverely that he fainted away. 


The inflamable diſpoſition of the Arats, at this treatment of 
ſo eminent a perſonage, immediately took fire; and the re- 


els 
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1. bels running to arms, gathered to a head, and encamped 

n within three miles of Medina. 

5 Othman behaved with great deſpondency on this occaſion, He ſub- 
n but that might be owing to his receiving intelligence that mits. 

e the inſurrection was gathering ſtrength, from all the neigh- 

d | bouring provinces, Egypt in particular, who were pouring 

d in deputies into Medina, to complain of his adminiſtration. 

7 In order to bring the inſurgents to ſome temper, he again 

d repaired to the moſque, and, from the pulpit, he fairly 

h owned all the circumſtances of his miſgovernment, and pro- 


. miſed, not only to amend the ſame for the future, but to 
0 | reſtore to the public treaſury, all the money he had taken 
$ from it. But the unhappy Othman ſeems to have been ig- Inſolence 


norant, on this occaſion, that when a prince ſubmits to re- gfthe con- 
0 bels, he increaſes their inſolence; for they now grew more ſpirators 
e outrageous than ever; nor indeed does he ſeem to have had «creaſes, 
) 2 real friend about him. He was, however, ſaved, by 
r a concurrence of intereſts, though all of them directly 
| oppoſite to him. For Ayeſha, who, by the ſtaunch Maſems, 
t was now called the mother of the faithful, and in high ve- 
5 neration with them, intended to raiſe Telha to the califat. 
This being known to Ali, though he equally hated Othman, 
he reſolved, if poſſible, to ſave him; rather than that his 
i profeſſed enemy, Aye/ha, ſhould gain her ends. With this 
view, he repaired to Othman, who had juſt before inef- 
fectually employed Mogeirabh to appeaſe the inſurrection, 
with a paper, in which he had drawn up the principal griev- 
7 ances of the government. This paper, at his earneſt re- 
| queſt, was ſigned by Othman, with a promiſe of removing 
them; and Ali, by way of guaranty for the performance of 
that promiſe, ſigned it at the ſame time. 
| Au, as the reader may have already obſerved, was the on- They are 
ly perſon, perhaps, in all the califf's dominions, who could appeaſed 
counterballance the credit of Ayeſha; and the minds of the by Ali. 
Moflems were, undoubtedly, greatly divided between them. 
Alt ſucceeded on this occaſion, for Ayeſha, who ſeems to have 
been a woman of great intrigue and reſolution, did not venture 
to declare openly againſt Othman, for fear that Ali (as after- 
terwards happened,) whom ſhe hated much more ſhould 
ſucceed him. Add to this, the terms ſigned by Othman 
were ſo plauſible, that, when recommended by Ali, they 
could not be rejected. The conſpirators, therefore, ſeemed 
to reſt ſatisfied with Ali's mediation ; and the inſurrection, 
for ſome time, ſeemed to be at an end; all the inſurgents 
departing to their ſeveral homes. | 
Amongſt other ſtipulations agreed to by Othman, one was, Trea- 
that Mohammed, the ſon of Abu Beler, ſhould be appointed chery of 
to the goverment of 77 t, inſtead of Abdallah; and this Meravan, 
point being ſettled, Mohammed was upon his return to the ſecre- 


Ezypt, when he intercepted a courier with diſpatche from tar 
the califf. Thoſe diſpatches were addreſſed to 405 2 
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Ot hman 
aſſaſſinat- 
ed in his 
palace. 


time of its being intercepted, and his death. For we are 
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the then acting governor of Egypt, and contained, unde 


the ſeal, and in the name, of the califf, a peremptory order 


for Abdallah to cut off the hands and the feet of Mohammed. 


friends, and impale them, as ſoon as they came into Egypr. 
But this order, we are told, was a moſt deteſtable forgen 
of Merwan, Othman's ſecretary, who thereby finiſhed hiz 
maſter's deſtruction. For Mohammed, not doubting of the 


authenticity of the order, immediately proclaimed the ca. 


liff's breach of faith to all his friends in the province, and 
marched back to Medina, at the head of a ſtrong body of 


troops. 


Notwithſtanding this is the account given by the authors 
who were moſtly to be depended on, = we cannot help 
obſerving, that it was highly improbable, if Othman was 
enticely innocent of this barbarous order, that he ſhould not 
have been able to have detected the treaſon, between the 


told that Mobammed, upon his returning to Medina, being 
joined by a conſiderable body of - malecontents from 
Cyufa, Baſra, and other places, blockaded the califf for fif- 
teen, ſome ſay eighteen, days, in his own palace. Durin 
all this time, he held a kind of a treaty with the rebels, 
through the mediation of Ali; who ordered his ſons, Haſan, 
and H ein, to prevent the rebels from breaking into the pa- 


Jace. It is likewiſe ſaid, that the califf, finding himſelf, in 


a manner, deſerted by all, applied to Ali for his aſſiſtance; 
and aſked him, Whether he choſeto fee his kinſman mur- 
dered, and the empire, which would probably deſcend to 
himſelf, diſmembered? The anſwer of Ali was, That 
hedid not. Upon the whole, therefore, there ſeems to be 
reaſon to believe that order, attributed to the treachery of 
Meran, was the genuine deed of Othman; for we know 
of no attempt he made to clear himſelf, The blockade 
continuing, the califf found himſelf greatly diſtreſſed for 
water; and Haſan, and Hoſein, no doubt with the con- 
ſent of their father, witkdrawing their affiſtance, the re- 
bels broke into the palace ; (if the mean houſe in which 
the califfs lived in thoſe days, can deſerve that name). 
Mohammed, the head of the rebels, and two others, imme- 


diately went to Othman's apartment, where they found him 


fitting with a copy of the Koran, which, by this time, was 


collected and publiſhed, in his boſom. Mohammed, with- 


out regard to his dignity, ſeized him by the beard, and 
ftabbed him in the breaſt ; and his example was followed 
by other conſpirators, who, by this time, had broke into 
the room, each of them being ſollicitous to have his ſword 
dipt in the blood of the calif; The wife of Othman, en- 
deavouring to interpoſe, to ſave her huſband, had her 
fingers cut off by the aſſaſſins. The body lay for ſome days 


unburied, and was thrown into a hole, rather than 3 
FF : at 


V 
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»rave, in the thirty-fourth year of the Hejra, anſwering to Hejra 34. 
the year of our Lord 655. 1 
Thus, without one ſtruggle, fell the greateſt prince, in His cha- 


eas 

= point of power, in the world, aged thirty-two. We here rater, and 

ery cannot help obſerving, the terrible effects which a pleni- that of the 

his tude of power has upon the morals of mankind, Thoſe Arab go- 

the Arabs, who, uns the time they were making their con- vernment, 

ca. queſts, were humble, modeſt, and unambitious, finding at the time 

and the prize they fought for gained, began now to ſeparate, of bis 

of and, like the Roman prætorian guards, to give law to their death. 
emperors. Ali, who from Mahomet inherited courage, en- 

ors thuſiaſm, and abſtinence, ſeems to have been no longer 

elp proof againſt ambition. Though he had, ever ſince the 

vas death of that impoſtor, ſecretly looked upon all who ſuc- 

not ceeded him, as uſurpers; yet he had ſerved them faithfull 

the and zealouſly. But the prize of empire, which, throug 

are the failings of Othman, was now in his reach, overpower- 

ing ed his virtue. All that he did was to ſave appearances, by : 

om the faint aſſiſtance he gave the califf: but even, this 

if. did not impoſe upon the public, as will be ſeen in the courſe 


no of this hiſtory. — | 
ls, The virtues of QAhman were the ſame with thoſe of the 


n, other illuſtrious Arabs of his time; and his failings were 
2 ſuch as are incident to mankind. He was perſonally ſober, 
in temperate, religious, and brave; for the Arabs, at that 
ex time, knew not what a coward was. But he ſeems to have 
To been ruined by his partiality to his relations, and favourites. 
to The vices of his court and country are the true marks, by 
at which we can eſtimate tae incredibly ſwift progreſs the 
be power of the Arabs had made, during ſo ſhort a ſpace as 
of thirty years; it was ſuch, as ſeems to render hiſtory ro- 
W mance. But the intelligent reader is not to confound the 
je rogreſs of the Arabs, with thoſe rapid conqueſts that have 
or — made by others; and which commonly vaniſhed with 
1 the lives of the conquerors. The followers of Habomet 
e were far from depending on the ſword for the ſecurity of 
h their acquiſitions. The conqueſts they made were incor- 
. porated into their own plan of policy, both religious and 
civil. The few deſires and appetites they had to gratify, 
N rendered it eaſy for them to make the people under them 
1s abundantly more happy, than they were under their for- 
- mer governors; and this conciliated, firſt, their affections, 
d and then, their conſciences, to the Maſlem government. 
4 That the Arabs, in point of learning, arts, and ſciences, 
0 were, at this time, barbarous, is certain; but it is as cer- 
d tain, that they poſſeſſed the characteriſtics of a people 
F formed far command, in a greater degree than the Romans 
x ever did. They knew the advantages they had, from ig- 
$ norance, ſuperſtition, inconſiſtency, and diviſion in a 
1 gion; and they improved them ſo amazingly, that the vice 
; of ambition, excited by real power, made a greater pro- 
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154 A GENERAL HISTORY 
greſs amongſt them in thirty years, than it did amongſt the 


Romans in ſix hundred; and to this vice it was that Othmar, 
whoſe reign we now cloſe, fell a ſacrifice. 8 


15 


The reign of Ali, the fourth califf. 


Ali ſue- "HERE is nothing in all the hiſtory we now under. 
ceeds to take, more unaccountable, than that 4; ſhould have 
thecalifat. been kept out of the califat ſo long as he was. He was the 
favourite ſon-in-law, and nephew, of Mahomet; he re- 
ſembled him in his enthuſiaſm, his abilities, his virtues, and 
even his vices; and he had the merit of being the firſt male 
convert to that impoſtor's faith. But, as we have had oc- 
caſion to obſerve, Ali had the misfortune to declare too 
publicly his belief of the inconitnency of Hyeſba, the mo- 
ther of the faithful; and her intrigues and power had 
45 Bo defeated him of the califat. But ſhe was too ex- 
quilite a politician to think of withſtanding the torrent that 
then ran ſo ſtrongly in his favour. She had now taught the 
Arabs that their califfs were fallible, vulnerable, and mor- 
tal ; and ſhe foreſaw the prodigious advantages ſhe might 
reap, from the diyiſions of the empire, and the part that 
Al: had acted in the cataſtrophe of Cm Beading, and 
its neighbourhood, was, at this time, filled with troops, 
which the rebellion againſt the late califf had brought from 
Reflection all quarters of his, vaſt empire. Though both J and 
upon his Zobeir had great intereit, by means of Aye/pa's credit, yet 
acceſſion, it was inſignificant, compared to that of Ali; who ſeems, 
on the other hand, to have been fully aprized of the party 
that had been ſecretly formed againſt him ; for, notwith- 
ſtanding the moſt preſſing inſtances, made to him even by 
Heſba's party, to take upon him the government, he, for 
ſome time, abſolutely declined it. From the complexion 
of the hiſtory, I am inclined to believe, that thoſe appli- 
cations were made to him, during the life of Othman. 
For we are told, he reſiſted them ſo long, that the army 
gave the people of Medina to underſtand, that if within 
twenty-four hours a califf was not appointed, they would 
put Ali, Telba, Zobeir, and the principal perſons in the 
government, to the ſword ; and yet, that Ali was recogniz- 
ed as califf, on the very day of Othman's death. 
and upon Be this as it will, it is certain, that he had diſcovered, ap- 
the conſti- parently, great reluctance, to take upon him the govern- 
tution of ment; declaring he was ready faithfully to obey any one 


the go- that ſhould be appointed califf. It is here that we cannot 
vernment, ſufficiently admire the conſtitution of the Arab government, 
in point of ſucceſſion to the califat. By all that appears, it 

was neither hereditary, nor elective; or, if it was elective, 

4 a 
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we know of no particular body, in which the right of elee- 
tion was veſted. All that appears is, that when a perſon 
was nominated to be califf, the ſentiments of the people 
in general were conſulted; and if they were in his favour, 
the chief men ſwore allegiance to him ; and the body of the 
ſubjects acquieſced in what they did. After this recognition, 
however, there were particular acts, ſuch as haranguing the 
people from the prophet's pulpit, and giving them ſolemn , 
benedictions, that ſtampt upon them the character of ſove- - 
er- reignty : and thoſe acts formed the true charter, by which 1 


we they reigned. | | 3 

he That a univerſal, or, at leaſt, a general, recognition, He is in- 

e- was neceſſary to make a califf, ſeems to be implied — Al?s augurated 

nd conduct, when he was elected. For he infiſted upon his be- ſolemnly. 

le ing ſolemnly inaugurated in the moſque of Medina, by - 

e- which inauguration we can underſtand nothing, but his per- 

00 forming ſuch acts of ſovereignty, as we have already men- 

0- tioned, before all the people. Telha's and Zobeir's or of 

ad the army was ſo great, that they adjured him by God, and 

* as he loved God, the prophet, and religion, to take upon 

at him the government without delay. 

ie Next day being agreed on for the inauguration of the Picture of 

r greateſt prince in the world, he went from his own houſe his man- 

nt to the moſque, attired ina thin cotton gown, tied round his ner of 

at waiſt with a girdle ; his ſlippers in one hand, a bow, which going to 

1d he made uſe of as a walking ſtaff, in the other; and a coarſe £ inau- 

95 turban on his head; walking all the way on foot. Such is gurated. 

n the picture the Maſlem authors give us of this mighty mo- | 
d narch, on an occaſion that other monarchs would have ex- J 
et hauſted all that was magnificent in art and nature, to adorn | 
5 it, But the head of the Arabs had all his greatneſs within \ 
y himſelf; and his people conſidered that grandeur, which 142 
- others court, as the bitterneſs of the human mind. A 
/ When Ali arrived at the moſque, he ſent for Telba and Inſtance 7 
7 Zoteir, to recognize his authority; as being leaders in the of the ſu - 2M 
1 government, The 4rabs, with all their quickneſs, and all perſtition 1 
k the elevated images they had of divinity, were ſuperſtitious; of the 0 


and, perhaps, their ſuperſtition was owing to thoſe very Arabs. 
qualities, becauſe they were unſupported by true philoſophy. 
Tlha was the firſt who offered his hand to the califf, and it 
being ſhrunk up, through a wound he had formerly receiv- 
ed, one Habib, an Arab, who was by, propoſed that the al- 
legiance paid to Ali ſhould be retracted, becauſe the buſi- 
neſs muſt be lame, which was begun by a lame hand. In 
fact, there was more foundation than Ali apprehended for 
| this obſervation. The houſe of Ommiyab, the head of which 
| was Moꝛbiyab, then governor of Syria, Merwan, Said, and 
other confiderable leaders of the Arabs, refuſed, or at leaſt 
declined, to recognize Ali. This formidable defection, 
was occaſioned by the arts of Ayeſba, who now loudly os 
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clared herſelf againſt the murderers of Othman, at the hea 
of whom ſhe placed Ali himſelf. 

Character Ali was not a man to be daunted by any oppoſition, 

of Ali, Perhaps the great courage, diſcernment, and reſolution, 

and his he poſſeſſed, deterred the principal Arabs ſo long from ad. 
great reſo- vancing him to the ſovereignty. He was well acquainted 

Jution; with the characters and diſpoſitions of all the generals under 
the late califf, and he reſolved to remove every one of them. 
This was, a very unſeaſonable reſolution, but Ali way 
unſuſceptible of fear, and was. reſolved to hold the ca. 
lifat upon no precarious terms. It had, however, a very 
diſagreeable effect upon his intereſt, becauſe it encreaſe 
the public ſuſpicion of his having been active, or at leaſt an 
acceſſary, in the murder of Othman. One of the friends of 
Mogbeirab, at firſt, endeavoured to divert him from this re- 
ſolution, but finding him determined, he ſeemed to change 
his opigion, and he adviſed him to perſiſt in it. While they 


were converſing upon this ſubject, Abdallah came into their 


company. He had been lately at Mecca, and knew per. 
His confe- fectly well the ſtate of parties all over the empire. Being 
rence and informed of the ſubject of their converſation, he highly ap- 
conſalta- proved of Meogheirah's firſt advice, but condemned his 
tion with change of opinion, which he called downright” treaſon. He 
Mog heirab obſerved, that doawiyah, having never recognized Alis 
and Ab dal. authority, had ſome excuſe for his diſaffection; but, that 
lab, he did not doubt, if he was continued in his government, 
+ he would take the oath of allegiance, as others had done, 
In that caſe,” continued Abdallah, “ if he ſhall rebel, he 
will be a traitor, and he will become ſo odious, that, ſhould 
ou deſire it, I, myſelf, will engage to pull him out of his 
Bouſe by his ears.” This, certainly, was ſound advice, 
Moacbiyah, beſides being one of the greateſt ſubjects, by 
birth, the califf had, was poſſeſſed of the beſt government 
in his empire, and the army under him, which was a very 
fine one, was at his devotion, But Ali conſidered him as 2 
rebel, and ſwore by God, That the portion of Moawiyab 
ſhould be the ſword. Mogheirah ſeems to have changed to 
opinion, only in complai ance to him, in whoſe power he then 
Was. For, upon Ali's declaring, that he perſiſted in putting 
Moutoiyah to death, Abdallah honeſtly told him, That his 
conduct was not equal to his courage, which was unquel- 
tionably great: and ſoon after Mogheirah withdrew te Mec- 
ca, where the oppolition to Ali's government was now come 

fo a great height. | f | 


Conduct The artful Seba, to whoſe intrigues the murder of 
of Seba. Othman was chiefly owing, did not deny her having been 
PM his enemy at firſt; but ſhe pretended, that upon ſeeing his 
reformation, ſhe had become his friend, and that Ai had 

been guilty of treaſon, by the part, he acted in his 
aſſaſſination. This declaration coming from the mother 

of the faithful, had a vaſt effect upon many; and 
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Meawiyah, finding it coincide with his intereſt, appeared 
to believe it implicitly. Telha, and Zoberr, if they could 
have avoided it, would willingly have declined declaring 
themſelves againſt him, till matters were more ripe. For 
this purpoſe, one of them ſollicited the government of Cyfa, | 
and the other, that of Baſra ; but Ali, ſenſible of their in- G 
tentions, pretended he could not diſpenſe with their = 
abſence, at ſo critical a conjuncture; their abilities and 
experience ny far ſuperior to all thoſe he had about 
him. They eaſily comprehended his meaning as he had 
done theirs : they were then obliged to apply the never- Fe 
failing battery of religion; and begged leave to go to Mec- "i 
ca upon a pilgrimage, This pretext was too ſacred for Ali ml 
to withſtand it, and he conſented, though he knew that md 
Ayeſha was there at the very time, forming cabals againſt Tm 
his perſon and authority. : 3 
otwithſtanding this formidable appearance againſt him, Al re- = 
Ai ſtill proceeded in forming the new ſyſtem of govern- moves | 
ment he had laid down. He diſpatched Sahel to take upon Othman's 
him the government of Syria, in the place of Moawtyah ; officers 
and this ſeems to have been the firſt meaſure that deter- and go- 
mined Moawtiyah openly to take arms againſt the califf. vernors; 
For Sahel, upon his arriving on the borders of Syria, was 
met by a party detached from Moawiyah, which forced him 
to return to Ali for further orders. The califf appointed 
Kois to be governor of Egypt, but his ſubjects there were in 
ſuch a ferment, that many of them refuſed to obey his 
government, till ſuch time as juſtice was executed upon the 
murderers of the late califf. Othman, the ſon of Hari, 
was ſent to take poſſeſſion of Baſra, which he did with 
pou difficulty; but the Cuſans peremptorily refuſed to 
ubmit themſelves to Ammarab, whbm Ali had appointed for 
their governor. Abdallah was ſent to take upon him the 
goverment of Yaman, the Arabia Felix of the ancients ; 
but Tali, who had been appointed governor of that pro- 
vince by Othman, plundered the public treaſury, and car- 135 
ried the money to the rebels at Mecca. i „ 
Moawiyah, after driving Sabel out of Syria, remained un- but meets 1 
moleſted in his government, and made uſe of his vaſt cre- with op- 1 
dit and intereſt, to inſpire the people under him with a de- poſition 
teſtation of Ali. He had got into his poſſeſſion the bloody | 1 
ſhirt in which Othman had been murdered, to which were | $89 
affixed the fingers of Othman's wife, and all together were ex- YT 
poſed to the public view. The Arabs madea better uſe of their 
pulpits and moſques, than the Romans did of their roſtrum, 
or forum; becauſe, amongſt the Arabs, religion and politics 
always went hand in hand, and always aſſiſted each other. 
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0 The diſplay of Othman's bloody ſhirt, and his wife's fingers, from 
; had an incredible effect upon the minds of the people, and 1Maw;- 
| in a few days a great army arranged itſelf, under the bane yah, 


* Ali, ny 


ner of the bloody ſhirt. 
| | 
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He pro« Ali began now to perceive that the confpiracy againſt hin 
poſes threatened his life and empire. He ſent to propoſe termg gf 
terms accommodation to Ah Muſa, the governor of Cufa, any 
to Moawiyah, The former ſeems to have accepted of them, 
but the latter, at firſt, expreſſed his contempt of them, by 
filence, and then by ſending Ali a blank letter, as the mf 
opprobrious expreſſion he could deviſe, for his diſregard of 
him. But we are told, that Moatbiyab, about this time, 
was recognized, as califf, by the forces in Syria. The meſ- 
which are ſenger who brought Moatuiyah's mock letter, was aſked by the 
rejected. califf, news from Syria. His anſwer was; That ſixty thou- 
ſand men, in arms, were ready to act under the banner of 
Othman's bloody ſhirt ; which, was erected upon the pulpit 
of a moſque at Damaſcus. Ali was ſtartled at the mention 
of this ſhirt, but immediately comprehending the meaning 
of it, he blamed the inſurgents for requiring the blood of 
| Othman at his hands; and endeavoured to clear himſelf by 
the moſt bitter imprecations, of his having had any hand in 

his murder. | 
Leaders But the ſeat of rebellion, all this time, lay at Mecca; 
and heads and Ayeſha was the main-ſpring of it. Telha, and Zobeir, 
of the encouraged her to perſiſt in it, by repreſenting the affairs of 
rebellion the califf, as being, in a manner, deſperate at Medina, 
againſt But the plan of their opperations was not yet fixed. Had 
him. they agreed to the promotion of Moatoiyah to the califat, 
theirintereſt, undoubtedly, led them to have marched into 
Syria; where they eould have joined their own forces with 


his. Ayeſha, who ſeems to have been a better politician 


than any about her, was for inſtantly taking advantage of 
the embarraſment of the califf's affairs; and for marching 
directly to Medina. This propoſal . ſeems to have been di- 
verted by Telha, whoſe intereſt at Baſra was ſo conſiderable, 
that the conſpirators determined to march to that city , and 
diſpoſitions were made accordingly, but he found the people 

very backward to join him, | 
We are, in relating the hiſtory of the 4rabs, to make the 
{ame diſtinction between the native, veteran, Arabs, and 
their other troops, as between the Roman legionary ſoldiers, 
and thoſe collected in their conquered provinces. Aye/hn, 
when ſhe ſet out from Mecca, was at the head of not above 
one thouſand men, but all of them were true Arabs, and 
Hyeſha equal in valour to ten times the number of provincial troops. 
marches heir being headed by the mother of the faithful, gave 
at the them inexpreſſible courage and ſpirits; and in her march 
head of to Baſra, their numbers amounted to three thouſand. She 
the inſur- was mounted upon a came}, that coſt about eighty guineas, 


gents, and, it ſems, knew how to kneel and ſtoop, at command; 
a circumſtance which the Arabs conſidered as a proof of 


the rider's ſanctity. Being unuſed to the fatigues of a cam- 

aign, ſhe wanted to ſtop at a village upon the road; and 
be obſtinacy was ſuch, that Telha, and Zobsir, knowing 
the bad conſequences of delay, were obliged to have re- 


Courſe 


| who was now miſtreſs of his fate. She treated him with 
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courſe to a moſt ſolemn lie, which is recounted, with many 
immaterial, ridiculous circumſtances, to divert her. But 
even this expedient would not have got the better of her re- 
ſolution, had it not been for a falſe alarm, which they 
ſpread, as if Ali's army was advancing to attack them. 
This rumour had the deſired effect, and her troops proceed- 

ed to Baſra. This town, as we have already ſeen, was 
held for Ali, by Othman, the fon of Hanif; who was greatly 
embarraſſed how to behave. The revenge of Othman's death, 
was the pretext made uſe of by the rebels; and 4ye/ha, by 
repeated meſſengers, had required him to rejoin her in re- 
yenging it. Othman ſent to Ali for inſtructions how to 
behave, and the califf oxdered him to treat thoſe under 
Hheſba, particularly Tethaj and Zobeir, as perjured rebels. 
But the match was equal. The vaſt authority of the mo- 
ther of the faithful had now aſſembled thirty thouſand men 
under her banners ; and the troops under Othman were 
but a handful. He made, however, a brave reſiſtance, but takes Ba/- 
the inſurgents taking poſt near Baſra, defeated him, in a re. 
ſally he made, took him priſoner, and ſent him to Ayeſha, 


great contempt, though at firſt ſhe was inclined to have 
taken off his head; but milder councils prevailing, ſhe 
ordered him to receive forty ſtripes, the hair of his eye- 
brows, and his beard, to be pulled out by the roots, and 
himſelf to be diſmiſſed. Ayeſba thus becoming miſtreſs of 
Baſra, laid her hands upon the califf 's treaſure there, which 
greatly ſtrengthened her party. : 
Ai was diſconcerted, but not daunted, at the progreſs Ai mar- 
of this rebellion. He made his appeal to the people, that ches a- 
he had been fairly inaugurated, as califf, by the anſars, gainſt her, 
to whom he had paid the compliment of being the eletors 
of the califf. This ſeaſonable artifice did him great ſervice. 
But he found, that the impreſſion which the murder of 
Othnan, which he was accuſed of, made upon the minds of 
the people, did him infinite prejudice. For though he 
formally declared, from the pulpit, that the rebels were in 
motion, and that he reſolved to fight them, he found his 
ſubjects very backward to join him. 
An expedient however was found out to remove their pre- 
poſſeſſions. Ziyad, one of the anſars, and his friend, ſpon- 
taneouſly ſtept up to him, and declared that, retreat who 
would, he and his family would advance. This perhaps 
would have been inſufficient to have determined the anſars, 
had not two of their doctors of the law formally ſtood up in the 
— and declared that the holy Othman, maſter of the 
two teſtimonies, was not put to death by the maſter of the he is clear- 
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two teſtimonies. This ceremonious verdict had its due ef- ed from 
feet. By the two teſtimonies is underſtood the two hinges O:4-.an's 
of the Moſlem faith; That there is but one God, and Ma- murder. 
himet is his prophet; and the califf in being was denomi- | 


nated by the appellation of the maſter of the two 2 
0 


by which 
his party 
gathers 
ſtrength. 


He gains 
poſſeſſicn 
of Cufa. 
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A GENERAL HISTORY: 
ſo that upon the whole the deciſion of th 


oy 


implied no more than that Othman was not murdered by ,. 


The Arfars who compoſed the aſſembly, having ſo ſolemn , 


decifion on their fide, unanimouſly determined to ſupport 
the califf; and Omu Salma, who Mahomet had married as his 
ſeventh wife, declared herſelf loudly in favour of Ali. This 
unanimous reſolution of the An/ars to ſupport the califf wx 
of infinite ſervice to his affairs, and he marched out of Mz. 
na, with nine hundred men, whom the reader is to rememg 
ber were Anſars, that is, all of them lions. His firſt march 
was to Arrabdab and there he was joined by his ſon Haſan, 
at the head of another body of troops, and by great number 
of people from all quarters of Arabia, whom the examyle 
of the Anſars, had determined to join him. We are 
told, upon this occaſion that Haſan reproached his father 


for ſeveral imprudent ſteps he had made, and which hare 


already been touched upon, but that Ali cleared himſelf from 
all imputation of miſconduct. | | 
The great points of diſpute at this time, between Ali and 


the inſurgents, were, whether Ali was guilty of the murder 


of Othman, and whether Telha and Zobeir, had ſworn alle- 
glance to him, voluntarily or by compulſion. Ali, by the 


deciſion of the Anſars, cleared himſelf pretty well of the 


charge againſt him. But the point was more doubtful with 
regard to Telha and Zobeir who, with their friends, affected to 
ive out that they were compelled to recognize Ali as califf. 
hey were not however very ſucceſsful in gaining proſelites. 
Ali's party, notwithſtanding all Syeſba's efforts, gathered 
ſtrength every day while he lay with his army at Arabduh, 
His moderation did him great ſervice on this occaſion, he 
wrote to the Cuffans exhorting them to endeavour to per- 
ſuade the Mota⁊alites, for ſo Ayeſba's party was called, to 
lay down their arms, and he was very earneſt in all the 
public acts of devotion, declaring at the fame time that he 
was ready to come to an accommodation with the rebels 
and very unwilling to ſhed 2 blood. Two tribes while 
he lay at Arabdah, that of Tay and that of Aſed, and both 
of them of great conſequence, joined him, but he diſmiſſed 
the latter tho' not without great acknowledgements of their 

zeal and loyalty. 5 | 
Ali now perceived there was a neceflity of proceeding to 
extremities with the rebels who had actually declared him 
to be depoſed from the califat, and that the Anſars them- 
ſelves looked upon his moderation as weak and impolitic. 
He therefore ſent for and received a farther ſupply of men; 
horſes, and warlike acoutrements from Medina, but he met 
with ſome oppoſition at Cya where the governor Abu Muja 
ſeemed inclined to favour Syeſpba. But Ali's meſſengers acted 
with ſo much zeal and ſpirit, in favour of Ali, that the 
ſoon formed a party amongſt the people, and Abu Muſa 
contented himſelf with declaring for a * 2 
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however was a place of ſo. much impottance that 4; ſent He gains 
his ſon Haſan and Aſptar an officer of great reſolution to ſtrip poſſeſſion 
4bu Muſa of his power, which in fact they did, and the Cu- of Ca. 
ans ſent about eight thouſand excellent troops to A's aſ- 
ſiſtance. The caliph paid them the compliment of meeting 
them in perſon, and after beſtowing the higheſt encamſums 
ypon their courage and fidelity heagain declared himſelf rea- 
dy tocome to an accommodation with the rebels, or chaſtiſe 
them ſhould they contintie in ams. ) 

But Ayeſha, equally proof againſt moderation arid menaces, The bat- 
/an, continuing her warlike preparations in the neighbourhood tle of the 
ders of Baſra, where the ſtrength of her intereſt Iay, the califf camel. 
ple began His march againſt Her; and ſoon cams in fight of her | 


are army. Ali, beſides. being a man of Infinite reſolution and 
her courage, was at the head of about twenty-five thouſand of 
ave the braveſt troops in the world, and Ayeſba commanded 
om about thirty thouſand, but they were raw and undiſciplined. 


| Zobeir would willingly have perſuaded his party to an accom- 
ind Wi modation, being fully ſenſible of their weakneſs. But Ali him- 
der ſelf, by this time ſeemd to have laid aſidè ſome of his pacific 


le. ſentiments, tho' he would have gladly won Zobeir over to 
the his intereſt, and had ſome converſatioff with him for that ef- 
the fe, tho” Zobeir would not abandon his party. We are told 
1th that even Ayeſba was daunted af ſeeing the goed order, and 
| to reſolution of Ali's troops, and would haye willingly entered 
if, upon a ** It is very probable that fhis was what Ali 
es, was now defirous to avoid; and that he gave private orders 


red to his generals tb begin an attack in the night time which the 


ah, JJ... 8 

he his hoſtility was ſuch an indicafien of Ali being deter- 

er mined to put the iſſue upon the event of a battle, that we are $ 

to told Ayeſba grew deſperate and mounting her celebrated camel 4 
he ſhe flew from rank to rank, to inſpire Her men with courage. I" 
he As to Zobeir he expreſſed great remorſe for the infidelity he 

els had been guilty of towards Ali, and declared that the breach 

le of his oath of fidelity lay ſo heavy upon his conſcience, that 

th he could not fight againſt him. But his ſon advifed him to 

ed procure a diſpenſation from that oath by manumitting a 


ll Maſem ſlave which he accordingly did, and by that abluzd 
evaſion, which the Koran allows, he got rid of all his ſerupę 


to As to Telha, who was equally guilty, we know of none he © 

m entertained till after he was mortally wounded. . + „„ 

* Ayeſha, on the fide of the rebels, was the heroine of the day, 4-/3z dea 

ic. and ſhe diſtinguiſhed herſelf ſo much upon her camel, that feated. 

N5 the battle itſelf was denominated the day of the camel. The 

of fireſs of the diſpute lay about her beaſt, and we are told that 

Je no fewer than ſeventy men had their hands cut off in endea- | 1 
ed vouring to lay hold of his bridle. But notwithſtandingthe ob- ; Pi} 
e ſtinacy of her reſiſtance, her camel was at laſt hamſtrung and 151 
a the pavilion where ſhe ſat was brought to the ground, 


ay fuck ſo full of arrows and javelins, that it reſembled a por- 
cf vou. VI. . V | evpint 
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Death of cupine, In the mean while Telha was mortally wounded. 
Telha and by Merꝛuan, and being carried off the field of battle he cal. 
Zobier. led to a follower of the califf, and putting his hand into his, 
thereby renewed the oath of fidelity he had formerly taken 
to him, and ſoon after expired, confeſſing the part he had 
had in Othman's death, and craving mercy for the ſame. As 
to Zobier, finding the day go againſt his party, he fled out 
of the field towards Mecca; but falling in with a body of 
free booters, under one Hanaff who was waiting for the re. 
ſult of the action that he might join the conqueror, he had 
his head ſtruck off by one blow of a fabre as he was at prayers. 

The aſſaſſin, whoſe name was Amrou, expecting a great re- 
Ward carried the he head to Ali, who received him with ex. 
ecrations for what he had done, and bad him begoöne to 
hell. Amrou upon this, reproached Ali for being the evil 
genius of the Moſlems, as dooming equally to hell thoſe who 
tought for him and againſt him, and being ſtung with rage 
2 eee . diſpatched himſelf with his own 

word. E | 

Ali's mo- Ali underſtanding that Aye/ha was his priſoner, repaired 

deration to her in perſon, but far from inſulting her, he ordered his 

towards ſons Haſan an Hoſein to attend her a days journey on her 

Ayeſha. return to Medina, where, however he ordered her to con- 
| as herſelf to her houſe and to meddle no more in public 

affairs. ; : 

Thus ended the day of the camel by ſome called the bat- 

tle of Koraiba from the place where it was fought. About 

- ſeventeen thouſand of the rebels were ſaid to have been kil- 

led there, and only one thoufand of 4's troops; but ſome 

accounts of the battle, make the loſs on the fide of the re- 

bels to have been much greater. Upon the whole, it is 

pretty evident that tho* the revenging Othman's death was 

the pretext for the inſurrection, yet that the rebels were 

more guiltyof it than Ali, who ſeems to have been blame- 

able chiefly for not endeayouring, more vigorotiſly than he 

did, to prevent it. Notwithſtanding the filence of authors, 

Ali muſt have been guilty of that levity, which was charged 

upon him by Omar, or ſome other failing that was great in 

the eyes of the Arabs, ſince, notwithſtanding his having both 

in point of zeal and ſervice as well as relationſhip with the 

prophet, by-far the greateſt merit of any man in the eyes 

of all true Moſlems, he was ſo long kept out of the califat, 

and when he obtained it, held it ſo precariouſly and dan- 

gerouſly. For tho' he had over thrown, he had not ſubdu- 

ed Ayeſha, When he waited upon her ſhe loaded him 

= with reproaches and notwithſtanding his order that ſhe 

46 ſhould confine herſelf to her own houſe, he was obliged to 

| agree to her performing a journey to Mecca, in which ſhe 
| ſeems to have raiſed him up new dangers. 

Wl: Moawiyah For Ali's victory at Korarbah, was far from ſecuring to him 

i 4 continues the peaceable poſſeſſion of the califat. - He had a dange- 

I" rous rival in the perſon. of Moawiyab, the chieftian * = 
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houſe of O-mmerah, one of the moſt powerful in all 4rabia and to atm a- 
overnor of Syria.. This province was the moſt antient gainſt Ai. 
and the beſt ſecured of all the Arab conqueſts. The inhabi- 
tants in general were by this time zealous Mahometans, and 
having lived under a mild government, they as well as their 
army, were united in favour of Moaruiyah. But before he 
publiſhed his pretenſions upon the — he thought proper 
to ſecure in his intereſt; Amru tho conqueror of Egypt, and at 
this time the governor of Pale/tine. Amru had great cauſes 
diſcontegr againſt Othinan, and he was not much in favour 
with Ali. He therefore; upon a promiſe of being reſtored to 
his government of Egypt repaired to Moawiyah at Damaſcus, 
and as had been previouſly concerted between them, he ſo- 
jemnly ſwore allegiance to him in preſence of the 2 and 

the army, who unanimouſly followed his exam ple. 1 

Ali was no ſtanger to the danger; which this defection State of 

threatened to his perſon and government. He would wil- the parties 
lingly have entered into a negotiation with Moatuiyab but in the field 
the latter rejected all his propoſals not only with indifference 

but ſcorn. . Upon this Ali ordered his army to aſſemble, 

and found they amounted to-upwards of ſeventy thouſand 

men, but the flower of the whole were the troops of [rat and 

the Kajerites who to the number of about twelve thouſand 

had been principally concerned in the rebellion, which en- 

ded in Othman's death. Theſe being the chief dependence 

of Ali, no doubt did him infinite prejudice with many ſober 
Moſlems, and it was very uneaty for himſelf to reflect that 

he was to owe his fafety to men who paid him their allegi- 

ance only to ſecure themſelves from the puniſhment threat- 

ened them by Moatuoiyah. Notwithſtanding this diſcourage« 
ment, his character and the known proofs he had given of 

his moderation, brought moſt of the veterans of that part of 

his dominions that {till remained in his allegiance, to his 
ftandard, and all the old companions, a name that every 

day was growing more and more venerable, declared in his fa- 

vour, ſo that both his troops and 3 were greatly. ſu- 

perior to thoſe of Moaꝛuiyah, whoſe dependence was chiefly 

upon Amru; tho' his army was more numerous than that of 

the califf, | . 

An incident which is eaſily accounted for, did Ali infi- Adven- 
hite ſervice during his march. The ſcarcity of water in the ture of 4!; 
plains of Arabia, is well known, as is likewiſe the avidity and a pre- 
with which the inhabitants are odliged to preſerve and con- tended 
ceal it for fear of accidents. Ali's army happening to en- hermit. 
camp in a place where the troops could find no water, was 
driven to great diſtreſs. In the neighbourhood of this camp 
m a cell under ground lived a hermit Who we are told was 
a Chriſtian, and poſſibly he might go under that denomi- 


n 
nation. Po him Ali, naturally applied for information; 
whether any reſervoirs of water were to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood, for the uſe of his army. The hermit at firſt told 
him of a few cifterns that did not contain above three or four 
tubs of water. This os did not ſatisfy Ali. He pretend- 
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ed that ſome of the old prophets having lived in thatneigh. 


bourhood, had dug reſervoirs or pitts for water, that muff 


The bat- 


ſtill remain. The hermit, wko upon the face of the narra- 
tive appears to have been ſecretly inſtructed by Ali, upon 
this owned, that there was in the neighbourhood according 
to antient tradition, ſuch a reſervoir ſhut up by a ſtone, but 
that it could be opened only oy x prophet or one ſent 
by a prophet. Ali was remarkable for being the ſtrongeſt 
man in all his dominions. Nothing was more eaſy than to 
find out by the hermit's directions, the ſtone that fhut up 
the mouth of the reſervoir, and removing it with eaſe; the 
hermit fell down and worſhipped him. Fhe Moſlem -wri- 
ters inform us of ſome other circumſtances of this interview, 
which are fo ridiculous as not to deſerve a place in hiſtory, 
The whole appears plainly to have been an expedient hap- 
ily and critically hit upon, and improved by Ali, for eſta. 
blihing his credit with his army, and nothing could be more 
eaſy than for him to carry it into execution. We are told 
the, hermit never left him afterwards. 5 
The diſtreſs of 41's army being thus removed, he march- 


- tle of SV ed forward to Szffzin, where he underſtood Moatuiyab's ar- 


Fein. 


 Meauinya 


haid great 


my was encamped. As the poſſeſſion of the greateſt empire 
then in the world, was to be left to the deciſion of the ſword, 
the diſpute was obſtinate, long and blobdy. Both parties 
were every day ſtrengthening themſelves by freſh reinforce- 
ments, till at laſt Ali's army amounted to ninety thouſand, 
and Moatuiyab's to one hundred and twenty thouſand» fight- 


ing men. Afoawiyah ſenſible with whom he had to deal, had 


fortified a ſtrong paſs that lay in Al's march. The califf 
detached Aſbtar, the ſame who had ſecured Cyfd to his in- 


tereſt,Jand one of the beſt officers of his army, to diſlodge the 


party that held this poſt, and Aſotar executed his commiſſion 
with the utmoſt courage and ſucceſs, _ VVV 
When the two armies came in fight of one another, each 


general had his reaſons for avoiding for ſome time a deciſive 
action. It is probable that Moatuiyab had the advantage of 


the ſituation ; and it is plain, that the moderation of A 
ſought all opportunities to gain over the oppoſite party. 
His orders were that his troops ſhould act upon the defen- 
five; that they ſhould not ſlaughter a flying or defenceleſs ene- 


my; and that they never ſhould injure women nor carry off 


plunder. He even once more offered Afoawiyah his friend- 
ſhip if he would ſwear allegiance to him as the true califf. 
We have already taken notice how lamely authors account 
for the __ of election to the califat, or where they lay. 
| inſiſted upon it that he owed the califf no obei- 
dience, having never recogniſed his authority, and that Oth- 
man , who was of the houſe of Ommeyab, had nominated him 
to the califat, and left him to revenge his death. This no- 
mination 1 to have been very likely, and Moawiyal 
ſtreſs upon it, becauſe the right of a califf to 5 


/ 
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fr one, and that he could not refuſe it without proclajming * 


wich great truth, that he wanted him dead that he mig 
j 3 
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point his ſucceſſor had never been diſputed, and had taken 
lace.in the caſe of Omar, who had been nominated by the 
ſucceſſor of the prophet. | 2 
During theſe conferences, many bloody ſkirmiſhes, ſome 
of which were real battles, paſſed between the two armies, 
but generally to the diſadvantage of AZoawyah, who is ſaid 
to haye loſt in them forty five thouſand men. In one of 
theſe conflicts, Ammar, general of the horſe to Ai, loſt his 
life. He was amongſt the moſt venerable of all the compa- 
nions of the prophet, with whom he had ſerved in three bat- 
tles, and being ninety years of age at the time of his death, 
both Moawiyah and Amru bewailed it as if they had been 
guilty of the 1 degree of ſacrilegious murder. Ali 
took advantage of an incident which filled his own troops 
with deſire of revenge, and ſtruck thoſe of his enemies with 
horror. He challenged Moarbiyah to ſingle combat in order Ali chal- 
to fave the farther effuſion of blood, and offered that the ſur- lenges 
vivor ſhould take poſſeſſion of all. As this challenge was Moawiyab 


given in the hearing of both armies, Amru thought that Mo- to fingle 


awiyah could not with honour decline it. But the latter combat 
yery wiſely refuſed it on account of the vaſt ſuperiority of but he de- 
of Ali, who never had found an equal in ſtrength and feats clines the 
of arms, Amru's reply was, that his couſin's ofter was A challenge, 
imſelf a coward, Upon this, Afcawiyah told him, perhapy 
· 
himſelf be califf, | ; bo 
Ali fin ding he could not bring his antagoniſt to a ſingle 
combat, maintained the ſuperiority he had from the good- 
neſs of his troops, For putting himſelf at the headof twelye 
thouſand of his beſt men, he broke Afcawiyah's forces ſo ef- 
fectually that he put them to a total route, and A/htar would 
have made himſelf maſter of the enemies camp, had jt not beer, 
jor the admirable preſence of mind in 4mru, who adviſe 
Moatbiyah to make ſome of his beſt mounted horſemen fix 
a number of copies of the Koran upon the tops of their lan- 


ces, and to proclaim aloud ; ** Behold the book that ought 


to decide all differences between us, this is God's book 
that is to judge between us and you. As Moawryah had 
hitberto rejected all terms of accommodation, "the moſt en- 
thuſiaſtic, and therefore the brayeſt of 47's troops at the 
ſight of the Koran, thus critically and ſolemnly produced, 
ſtopped the purſuit juſt as they wee entering the enemies 


camp, and demanded of Ali to refer his cauſe to the deci- 


tion of the Koran, and to call Aſptar off from the purſuic. 


It ſeems by this time to have been morning, for we are told Ali depri- 


that the battle continued all night with prodigious ſlaughter ved of the 
on both ſides. Ali had not authority enough to prevail fruits of 
with his troops not to ſuffer a victory they had ſo dearly his victory 


e 
Rude to ſlip out of their hands by ſo fly 2 ſtratagem. by a ſingu- 
That which amongſt other pea would have been deemed lar ſtrata- 
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Tlidiculous, gem, 
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ridiculous, amongſt the Arabs was accounted facred and oy 
this occaſion was ſucceſsful. The troops of {rat on Al's ſide 
threw down their arms, and the Karejites, or thoſe who had 
murdered Othman threatened him with the ſame fate if he 

did not inſtantly order Aſptar to deſiſt from the purſuit, 
Ali in yain told Gen that he knew Mawriyah and Amru tog 
well to believe that they had the ſmalleſt regard for the Kc. 

ran or religion; by God continued he, (for the Arabs deem 
ſwearing a point of their religion) they hang up thoſe No- 
rans only to make dupes of us. But all his remonſtrances 
were in vain, and Ali ſeeing them ready to proceed to extre- 
mities, was obliged to, ſend an order for A/htar to draw off 
his troops, which he obeyed with the greateſt reju&- 


* 
- 


ance. ; 

is for. Ali, as he well might, conſidered himſelf as no longer the 
He is for ſovereign of troops who forced him to ſo inglorious by relin- 
uiſhment of a victory that muſt have been decſive in hk 


ced to ac- 8 
ept of 
en favour. But, in bel Moatbiyab had found means to cor- 
on be. Tupt ſome of his chief officers, 1 Afhath who was 
tween him the chieftain or prince of the Tratzans. Upon the ceſſation 
ard Moa. faking place, A/hath had an interview with Moawiyah, who 
eviyah, demanded that the difference between him and Ali ſhould 
be referred to two perſons, who, were to decide according 
to the real meaning of the K:ran, and the traditions of the 
prophet. Afbath reporting this propoſal to 4/7, the latter 
received it with great coldneſs, intimating that he was no 
longer maſter, or even at liberty to ſpeak his ſentiments, 
and that the army muſt ſettle the affairs. amongſt themſelves: 
But matters had been previouſly ſettled between path and 
Moatoiyab, and Abu Muſa a man of ſome virtue, but of no pe- 
netratron or abilities, had been pitched upon to arbitrate 
for Ali, as was Amru, the beſt ſoldier, ſtateſman and ſcho- 
lar in the Eaſt, for Moarbiyab. Theſe being propoſed to 
Ali for arbitrators, he objected to Abu Mrſa Horohly as a weak 
man, but as a traitor, who had before deſerted him. But 
the affair was now in the hands of the two armies or rather 
of their chiefs, who inſiſted upon Ali's accepting of the re- 
ferees who had been named. Ali named Abbas for the refe- 
tee on his fide, but the managers of the negotiation object- 
ed to him as not being an indifferent perſon, becauſe he 
was couſin german to Ali. Aßptar was next named, but he 
too was rejected, and Ali was obliged to acquieſce in the no- 
J ao TR LNG 
This great point being gainedby Moawiyah, the next of im- 
| portance was to bind Ali and his party to the performance 
= of what ever award ſhouldbe given by the two referees. For 
| this purpoſe a treaty of peace or rather a truce was propoſed 
| till the arbitrators ſhould pronounce their award, and this 
#1 being agreed to by Ali, his name was inſerted in the inſtru- 
li ment, as being chief and emperor of the faithfuls But when 
'l the ſecretary, in reading, pronounced thoſe titles 1 ah 
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objected to them as taking for granted the very thing in diſ- 
pute. This was far from being an unreaſonable, objection, 
and we have known the ſame made in later times ahd amongſt 
the politeſt nations. I ſhould, ſaid Moatuiyah be the 
worſt of men in oppoſing you as I have done, had I acknow- 
ledged you for the commander of the faithful“. 4s friends 
were for his inſiſting upon his preſerving his titles, but he 
waved them, on pretence that, on an occaſion we have al- 
ready mentioned, the propliet of God had done the ſame for 
the ſake of peace. The inſtrument was then ſigned by both 
parties; but the arbitrators required them at the ſame time 
to ſign another, by which they were implicitely to ſubmit to 
their award, which they accordingly did in the face of both 
armies, who thereby agreed to what had been done and be- 
came guarantees of the performance, the arbitrators agree- 
ing to decide it by the next Ramadan. | Py 

Ali was obliged to ſubmit to what was thus preſcribed him 


and returned to Cufa, which he had of late made the ſeat of 


his government, as Moawyah did to his at Damaſcus. Both 


of them, at this time, were conſidered as diveſted of all pub- 


lic power, the army of each being commanded by their ge- 
nerals, and the grand functions of religion, in which the 
real power of the califat conſiſted, being committed to two 
Inans or high prieſts, who were to act, as ſuch, during the 
ſuſpenſion of the power of each of their principals. The 
place where the deciſion was to be pronounced was Daumat, 
a town on the frontiers of Syria about five days journey 
from Damaſcus and fifteen from Medina. r 


When Ali returned to Cufa he found a general diſpontent A new re- 
at what had been done prevail thro* the Karejites, who had bellion a- 
deen the main inſtruments of forcing him to the ſhameful gainſt him 


compliances he had made. It is not at all impoſſible but 
that they themſelves had been outwitted by the leaders 


they truſted, and that when they forced Ali into the ſuſpen-. & 
ſion of arms at the battle of Se ein, they imagined the mat- 


ter was to have been ſolemnly and publickly debated accord- 
ing to the rules of the Koran, and that conſequently every 
ſoldier of the army was to be an arbitrator. Be that as it 
will, it is certain that they reproached Ali and with great 
reaſon, for ſubmitting the deciſion of his rights to man when 
they could be judged by God only; and they inſiſted upon 
that being their meaning when they obliged him to agree to 
the ceſſation of arms, and that the only method left him, if 
he expected they ſhould continue to ſerve him, was to re- 
7 mu war and put all his enemies without mercy to the 

word. = = | 

Ali heard thoſe remonſtrances with indignation, and in 
his turn reproached the rebels with having forced him inta 
what he had done, but he declared that ſhameful and injuri+ 
ous as it was, he would not violate the faith he had given, 
but abide by the deciſion lo had been obliged to ſubmit to. 
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amongſt themſelves, and choſe for their leader a deſperate 
enthuſiaſt one Abdallah Ebn Wabeb. Their numbers were 
ſoon encreaſed from all quarters by others who were either 
diſaffected to his government or ſought to profit by inteſtine 
commotions, and their general rendezvous. was at {vii 
atown four miles eaſt of the Tygris between Bagdad and Na. 
ſet, where, in a fſhoit time, they aſſemblęed to the number of 
twenty five thouſand. _ „ 


98 * 


Practices In the mean while the artful Amru, under the pretext of 
ſettling the terms of their arbitration according to the pri. 

ciples of the. Koran, had frequent meetings with fbu vj 
the other referee; but in reality to circumvent him. After 
laying before him the ſtate of the Maſlem empire, he took no- 
tice of the gbjeCQisns that lay againſt both claimants, and ob- 
ſerved that the public tranquillity never could be reſtored 
unleſs both of them were depoſed and the Maſlenis were left 
at liberty to proceed to a new election. This doctrine he en- 
forced with ſo many plauſible reaſons, and with ſuch ſu- 
periority of genius over that of A 117 Wa, Mat he brought 
him entirely into his ſentiment, and both of them proceeded 

to the place of deciſion with great pomp, attended by a body 
of troops. When theycame to Dawmat they found the armies 
of the two competitors drawn out in expectation of the event. 
A tribunal was erected between, and within the hearing 
of both, from which, ſentence was to be pronounced ſeparatz- 


* 
- 


of Amru. 


ly b the two arbitrators. | . 
| Abu Muſa at firſt deſired Amrutg accept of the preceden- 
cy in pronouncing the ſentence, but as this muſt have det. 
troyed all the ſchemes of the latter, Abi, Muſa was by him 
_ with many ſpecious reaſons perſuaded to mpunt the tribu- 
- -: "al Net.” This done, addref 
both ſides, Nn a loud voice he ſaid, I degrade Ali and 
Al: depo- Momwiyah from the government of the faithful in the ſame 
ſed by his Manner as I pull this ring from my hnger? which havipg 
craft, done he immediately de cended from the tribunall. 
2 Amru then mounted it and in like manner addreſſing him- 
ſelf to the ſpeCtafors he faid, you have heard 'how Au 
: Muſa's award has depofed Ali from the goverhment, and I 
concur with the ſame, but decree the A 
and inveſt him with the ſovereignty'in_ the ſame manner as 
J put this ring upon my finger. In ſo doing I am guided 
by the rules of juſtice, Moaw:yah having been, by Othman, 
declared his ſucceſſor, and become the avenger of his blood 
pehides> being more than any other Maſlem worthy of the ca- 
: at. „„ 8 ; i .3 * as : 8 


zu. Notwithſtanding the ſimplicity of An Muſa, he reſented 

s ; * this circumvention very highly, and Keel before all the 
; aſſembly the manner in which Amru-had deceived him as 
well as the terms they had agreed on. In fact, the deceit 
was too groſs to impoſe upon Ali or his party, and they de. 
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This anſwer irritated the rebels ſo much, that they caballeg | 


ing himſelf to the audience on 


ifat to doawtyah, 
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Jared the whole proceeding void, nay the more ſenſible 
amongſt them were more attached to him than ever. As to 
Abu Muſa, he had ; pony F omegns himſelf with both par- 
ties, and therefore fled to Mecca, where he was ſecured by - 
vilege of the place. According to ſome writers the 
two referees had agreed to advance Abdallah the fon of 
the califf Omar to the califat, but this ſeems to have been 
pretended by Amru only to blind Hu Mufa, for the terms 
of the inſtrument of the arbjtration gave them no ſuch 


the pri 


wer. | 
7 f 'U pon the whole, however, thisis one of the moſt extraor- 
[tr dinary deciſions we meet with in any hiſtory, and the cir- 
er cumſtances attending it are well atteſted. MHoatoiyab gained 
J= this advantage, that his antagoniſt was depoſed by both arbi- 
)- trators and he only by one, his ſovereignty being confirmed 
d by the other: As to the merits of the two candidates there 
ft was no compariſon. Abbas declared in putlic to Amru him- 


| ſelf, that Ali had no blemiſh that could degrade him, and 
= Meawiyab no virtue that could advance him“, and this in fact 
a ſeems to have been the general ſenſe of the Mſſems at this 
time. 
y It is therefore natural to enquire why ſo many of them Cafe of 
$ were prepoſſeſſed in favour of Moatuiyah. Enough remains Moarwws- 
. upon the face of hiſtory to account for this. Tho! Maawi- yah's pre- 
> jah wore the maſque of Moſlemiſm, but in his heart deſpiſed tenſions. 
. it, and conſidered the prophet, as. indeed he was, no better 
than a tyrant and uſurper over the civil rights of his coun- 
try, which by birth as well as intereſt he had a better right 
to preceed over than any other Meccan, or at leaſt he had, as 
a good patriot, a title to ſhake off from her the fetters, which 
| the prophet and his ſucceſſors had ingroſſed. This undaubt- 
J edly was the foundation of Moatwiyab's oppoſition to Au, nor 
indeed could it reſt upon any other, „ the latter's 
yaſt merits, his election and conſanguinity to the prophet. 
Ali ſeems to have been ſenſible of this when he mehtioned 
Moawiyah's diſbelief of the Koran, nor, indeed, from all 
that we can collect from nawiyah's conduct, expreſſions 
and ſentiments, does it appear that he had the ſmalleſt regard 
for the prophet or his religion. We may therefore venture 
to pronounce that the diſpute between Ai and Moawiyah to Reflection 
have been founded upon civil principles alone, and that Mo- 
awiyah*s party was compoſed of thoſe Moflems who did not 
conceive that the religion of Mabomet gave: his ſucceſſors any 
title to the civil rights and properties of the Arabs. i 
Ali having returned to Cuſa, found all his faithful ſubjects Sixty : 
filled with the utmoſt indignation at the injury that had been thouſand 
done him, and ſixty thouſand of them immediately took a men join 
freſh oath of fealty to him, by which they bound themſelves A1. 
to ſtand by his perſon and government to their laſt breath. 
On the other hand, Moawiyah was congratulated by Amru at 
amaſcus, as being naw ths ſole califf; and the utmoſt ran- 
FT” ih, 2 I ö cou 
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cour prevailed on both ſides, each curſing amd excommun 

cating the other. | . 
The Kare- Had not Moawiyah been a moſt conſummate politician, 
tec rebel. he might upon this occaſion have found the means of great 
„ _  diſtrefling Ali, by ſupporting the rebellion of the Karejin; 
who continued heir rendezvous at Naharwan. But My. 
wiyah confidered them as traitors and enthuaſiſts who, ſhoull 
they prevail, would be as troubleſome to him as they were 
to Ali. It is certain, however, that their party was greatly 
ſtrengthened by the deſertion of many from Ali's government 
and they proceeded even to put to death ſeveral] Moſlem 
who differed from them. But we are here to obſerve that 
their principles, if they have been rightly repreſented, were 
more deſtructive of Mahometaniſm than of common ſenſe 
Thei or ſound reaſon. For their capital hereſy confiſted in their w 
ie thinking that virtue, learning and a moral conduct, qual. 


principles fied any man, even a ſlave, to be an Iman or prieſt, and that pi 
an impious Iman might be put to death; and that even 1 to 

true believer, (that is a Moſlem) if he was a wicked perſon th 

would be damned in the next world. | H 

Ali reſolving to root out ſo wicked a ſect, who were now b. 

twenty- five thouſand men in arms, advanced againſt te 


them at the head of an army. At firſt he offered them 
terms which they rejected; and then he told his friends that 9 
he had thought of an expedient that would make thoſe f 
hypocrites fly from their profeſſions, as quick as an arroy fi 
does from a bow. This he effected by erecting a ſtandard 1 
between both armies, and proclaiming by ſound of trumpet 

in the hearing of the rebels, that whoever ſhould repair to 

that ſtandard ſhould be received in his protection, and who. 

They are ever ſhould depart to Caya ſhould be ſafe. Of all the twen- 
defeated. fy-ftve thouſand rebels, it ſoon appeared that only four thou. 
" ſand acted upon principle, for the reſt took hold of Al! 
terms. Their leader Abdallah, however, at the head «© 
Hei. 28. thoſe four thouſand that ſtill remained under his command 
J: 3% attacked the califf's army, which was numerous and wel 
A. D. diſciplined, with ſuch intrepidity, that every man of them 
658. with their leader, was cut in pieces, tho ſome authors lay, 
that nine eſcaped. 72 eG i 1 
 Alibetray- Had Ali improved the advantage which ſo compleat a vie. 
ed by his tory gave him, by immediately leading his army againſt 
great men. Atawiyah, he might have diſtreſſed if not reduced his rival. 
But it ſeems plain that many who were inviolably attached 
to 41's perſon favoured the cauſe of Moaꝛuiyah. For when 
Ali propoſed to march immediately, while his army was in 
high ſpirits, into Syria, his great men oppoſed him, and coun- 
ſelled him to ſuffer his troops to go for ſome days, into quar- 
ters of refreſhment before they entered upon fo arduous an 
expedition. -Tho' Ali could not conſent to this, yet he en- 
camped in the neighbourhood of Cufa, now the ſeat of his 

empire, and by proclamation gave his ſoldiers leave 7 „ 
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for one day only, before he began his march. This 

pate his . ſo much, that, finding himſelf unable 
again to form the face of an army, he gave over all thoughts 
* the expedition, and retired to CUMHõ,t © 
hat Ali was a compleat hero, a great prince, and, con- Megwi- 
ſidering he was a Moſlem, an excellent philofoper, can- as po- 
not be fairly doubted. But in point of not only treachery, licy. 

but of policy, Moatbiyah far exceeded him; though, per- 7M 
haps, great part of his ſucceſs was owing to Amru. For 

when 1275 had, in Ali's name, taken poſſeſſion of the go- 

vernment of Egypt, he found the friends of Amru, and con- 

ſequently of atuiyab, ſo numerous in that province, 

that he was obliged to act with great moderation, which gave 

4 handle for Mogawiyah to publiſh every where that Kais 

was ſecretly in his intereſt; and he even went ſo far as 

to forge letters from Kais to himſelf, to that effect, and 

produced them. Phe news of this rendered Kais ſuſpectet 

to Ali, and he gave the government of Egypt to Mahomet, 

the ſon of Abubeſer, the ſame who had murdered Othman. 

He could not have made a more unfortunate choice, both 

becauſe it ſtrengthened the ſuſpicion of his being acceſſary 

to Othman's death, and becauſe Mahomet was ſo exefperated 

againſt the friends of Othman, that, upon his arrival in his 
government, he proceeded againſt them with ſuch ſeverity, 

that the whole province was thrown into confuſion, and 

filled with diſputations. This obliged Ai to nominate 

Malec to the government of Egypt; but Malec, before he 

arrived in Egypt, was, by means of Moawiyah, poiſoned, : 
with ſome honey, given him by a landlord where he lodged; Maler poi- 
the news of which made Moatuiyaß break out into this ex- ſoned. 
clamation, ' *5 Verily the almighty has hoſts of honey!“ 

But he loſt no time in making the beſt advantage of Ha. 
lec's death, and Mahomet's unpopularity in Egypt, where 

he ſtill remained. For Amru immediately ſet out at the 

head of fix hundred horſe, and, by forced marches, he 
joined, in a very few days, a body of troops that had taken 
the field in the neighbourhood of Alexandria, under Sharig, 
the chief of Othman's party in Egypt. He was likewiſe 
Joined by the baun Hareth, whom Mahomet had expelled, 

for their relationſhip to his propoſed ſucceſſor, Malec. In 
ſhort, Amruſoon made himſelf maſter of Alexandria, and routed 
the army under Mabomet, who was himſelf taken prifoner, Mahomer, 
and being put to death, his body was incloſed within the Abubeter's 
ſkin of an aſs, and reduced to aſhes. His death was moſt fon, de- 
bitterly bewailed by his ſiſter 4y:/ha, who, on that occa- feated, 
ſion, ſolemnly curfed both Moawryah and Amru, who now and ſlain, 
ſucceeded to the government of Egypt. 

After this great event, the affairs of Ali declined, though Hej. 39. 
he {till continued to be well ſerved by fome of his officers A. D. 592 
and troops. For Daka#, one of Moawiyah's generals, hav- 
ing penetrated into {rack where he committed great cruel- 
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| ties and devaſtations upon the Arabs, at the head of thi 
thouſand men, was defeated by Hajar, one of Ali's gene. 
Moawi- rals. About the fame time, Moatuiyab, taking advantage 
yab's ge of the abſence of Abdallah, Ali's governor of Baſra, who 
nerals ſuar- was then aſſiſting the califf, with his advice, at Cufa, ſur. 
priſe Me- priſed that important city, but the place was retaken b 
ina, and Zed, Abdallah's deputy, and AZcawiyah's general way kil. 
Mecca, led in battle. Ziyad, after this, was appointed to bg {li 
f governor of Perſa, where he behaved with ſuch prudence 
and moderation, that the Per/zans themſelves declared, they 
had not been ſo well governed ſince the days of their king 
4nuſperwan, the juſt, in whoſe reign Mahomet, the im- 
poſtor, was born. But the intereſt of Ali, this year, re- 
ceived a fatal blow from 4Zoawiyab, whoſe general, Baſbar, 
ſurpriſed Mecca and Medina, and threw down the walls of 
the latter, after obliging the inhabitants of both to take ay 

„„ dath of allegiance to Zoawtiyah, bo. 
Remiſneſs Two ſuch important conqueſts, without bloodſhed, con- 
of Alis firm what we have before obſerved, with regard to Miu; 
govern- <yy@)'s oppolition to Ali, for jt is admitted by hiſtorians, his 
ment. that he had ſ<cret friends, with whom he correſpgnded, in dre 
; both places, Ali ſeems to have been too remiſs upon this eff 
; occaſion, for his governors of both places being unprovide} for 
Thirty with the means of mg a defence, fled to him at Cufa, rej 
_ thouſand Thoſe conqueſts opened a paſſage for Bajar, into the pre- bel 
Arabs vince of Yaman ; where Abdallah, the Anſar, governed for of 
RNauglfter- i; but, being unprovided with troops, fled to Cufu. ha 
ed. | Two ygung ſons of his however, fell into Bajar's hands tiv 
60 and by him were cruelly murdered, Bazar then penetrated fe 
farther into the province, which he filled with blood and NR 
.devaſtation, and put to death at A Tayef, Yamars, and at M 


Medina, no fewer than thirty thouſand Aras. lf 

| The veneration of the Alem writers for the memory of th 
Ali, has undoubtedly induced them to throw a veil over | 
many particulars: of. his government, which muſt have (oj 


been, 1n ſeveral reſgects, very exceptionable. We know of K. 
little or ng oppoſition he made to this rapid progreſs of gi. 
Moatuiyab's arms, till it was too late; and then he ordered ba 
Farigah to march againſt Bajar, with three thouſand horſe; ci 
MPs uncle but he could not overtake him. In ſhort, the hereſy, as it aft 
abandons is called, of the Kajerites, and the horrible ſlaughter made il « 
him. of the braveſt amongſt them, at the battle of Naharwan, Je. 
. ſeem to have affected the minds of the Arabs to the preju- G 
Conſpira- dice of Al's goyernment. We find, that eyen his uncle, Ne 
cy formed Ołail, about this time ſubmitted to Moatuiyab, who grati- 
againſt fied him with conſiderable employment. 
Ali, Moa- The Moflem empire became now a ſcene of plunder, if pe 
awizah, devaſtation, and murder. Moaꝛuiyab, however, found, that bf 
and Amru. the veneration of the public for Ai's perſon, was ſuch, that fe 
of he durſt not attack it, and gi, notwithſtanding all his de 
late loſſes, was ſtill as powerful in the empire as 17oaw:yu?. Will 6 

In ſhort, the unhappy Arabs perceived their country was 

e 
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become the theatre of a bloody war, which promiſed to be 

her of long continuance: The Kajerites had a hearty averſion 

ene. bor both parties, and three of their moſt determined enthu- 

tags ſiaſts meetin nh ung at Mecca, heated one another fo by 
t 


Who their diſcourſes, that they came to a reſolution to diſpatch 
fur. Ali, Moawiyah, and Amru, as being the only means of ref- 
1 by toring peace to their country. Each pitched upon the man 
ki. he was to aſſaſſinate. Their names were Abdaraman, Ba- 
sat, Amru, and Eben Beker. Barack undertook Mogꝛuiyah; 
nce FElen Better, Amru, and Abdaraman, Ali. They then re- 
hey ſolved that each ſhou'd Ri his man on the ſame day, which 
Ing was fixed to be Friday the ſeventeenth of the Ramadan, a 


im day ſet a apart for the moſt ſolemn exerciſes of religion a- 
* mongſt the Moſlems. They then poiſoned their ſwords, 
ar, and each took a ſeparate rout; Bara# to Damaſcus, Eben 


of Beker to Egypt; and Abdaraman to Cufa. 


an Barack attacked Moaꝛoipah, and wounded him in the Moazwiyab 
reins, but the wound was, by the phyſician, pronounced wounded, 

Ms to be curable, if Moawtiyah would: ſuffer himſelf to be 

5 cauteriſed, or drink a potion which would deprive him of 


Ns, his generative faculties. Moatuiyab, having already chil- 
In dren, ſubmitted to the latter, which, we are told, had the 
bs effect predicted by the phyſician. Though this ſtory has 


el ſomewhat of a romantic air, yet we dare not abſolutely 
fa reject it. The Arabs are well known to have been, long 
Qy before this time, eminent in the arts of medicine, and ſome 
or of the greateſt diſcoveries in it are univerſally allowed to 
fa have been made by them. As to the' fitneſs of the alterna- 
1 tive, it belongs to a medical diſcuſſion. Fhe aſſaſſin was 
e ſeized, and having had his hands and feet cut off, he was 
nd ſuffered to live; but prefuming afterwards to marry one of 
x Maatbiyab's friends, without orders, he put-an end to his 
life, leaſt he ſhould enjoy that pleaſure, of which he had been 
of the means of depriving another. 7 | 
er Amru, upon the day of aſſaſſination, happened to be Aura 


Karaja, the captain of the guards, to perform the reli- 
gious ſervice, im his ſtead. The deputy received from the- 
hand of the aſſaſſin the death that was deſigned for the prin- 
cipal. Ebu Beſer being ſeized, and carried before Amru, 
aſxed,, who he was? and being told, the governor,” 
* Who then, faid he, with marks of ſurpriſe, have I kil- 
led? Upon this Amru called out, ** You meant Amry, but 
God meant Karaja ;” and immediately ordered him for ex- 
cution. Some put the lait ſaying in the mouth of the aſſaſſin. 
Abdaraman feeras to have been à murderer of a more ſe- 
cate and cool temper, than either of his two companions 
poſſeſſed. Cyfa was the native county, as we may call it, 
of the Kajerites, and the aſſaſſin took up his lodging with a 
female enthuſiaſt, of that ſeat, who highly reſented: the 
deaths of ſome of her relations, who had fallen in the hat- 
te of Nabarwan, Her ſentiments were fo a 5 
noe 


ſeized with a fit of the cholic, and was forced to appoint eſcapes, 


Ali mur- 
dered. 


His or- 
ders, on 
his death- 
ded. 
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thoſe of Abdaraman, that he promiſed to marry. her; but 
ſhe told him, with all the fierceneſe of an Arabian enthy. 


ſiaſt, that ſhe was reſolved to marry no man who could 


not give her a dower, conſiſting of three thouſand dirhemg, 
a ſlave, a maid, and the head of Ali. The bargain wy 
ſoon ſtruck, and the female, to carry it more fecurely intu 
execution, aſſociated with Abdaraman, two other enthu- 
ſiaſts in the ſame cauſe, Jordan and Shabib,  — 
Ali, every thing conſidered, mult at this time have been 
very uneaſy, and apprehenſive of death, from the hands of 
ſome of thoſe enthuſiaſts. He fancied his end was ap. 
' proaching, and was heard to ſay, to particular friends, ex. 
horting him to. patience, at ſeeing the inquietudes he ſuf. 
fered, Alas ! my heart; patience is needlefs, and death 
is certain.“ When, on the day of his aſſaſſination, he was 
ran to go to the moſque, one of his ſlaves threw a cudgef 
amongſt ſome poultry that were making a noiſe in his yard; 
he conſtrued their cries as lamentations for his approaching 
death. Thoſe incidents, which become omens, when any 
thing fatal happens immediately after, would otherwiſe be 
unobſerved. He proceeded to the moſque, where the three 
aſſaſſins, in expectation of his coming, were already plant- 
ed. Upon his entering the door, they pretended to quar- 
rel amongſt themſelves, and drew their ſwords. Werdar, 
all of a ſudden, aimed a blow at the califf, which fell upon 
the gate; but Abdaraman ſtruck him juſt on the part of the 
head where he had formerly received a wound, and the 
ſtroke proved mortal to Ali. As ſoon as the aſſaſſin gave 
the ſtroke, he called out, By the lord of the Caabal 
have killed him,” and endeavoured to make his eſcape, as 
did both his companions. //erdan was purſued and killed 
on the ſpot, but Shabib eſcaped ; and 4bdaraman was taken, 
os in a corner, with the murderaus weapon in his 
and. 


85 Ali, in death, loſt none of that magnanimi for which 


he was ſo conſpicuous in life. He ordered his ſon Haſan to 
confine the aſſaſſin, and to ſupply him with the means of 


living; but to put him to death, by one ſtroke, fhould he 


die; “ and that,” continued he, immediately, that 1 
may the ſooner have an opportunity of impeaching him 
before the throne of God.” The ſword that gave him the 
wound being poiſoned, his phyſicians pronounced him to 


be paſt hopes of recovery, and he expired. As to his mur- 


derer, according to the beſt- informed authors, Ali's friends 
were not very ſcrupulous in obſerving his commands, in 
putting the aſſaſſin to death; for, though, perhaps he re- 
ceived his death by one blow, his hands and feet were cut 
off, and his eyes burnt out; and his body was reduced to 
aſbes. By the beſt accounts, Ali, at the time of his death, 


was ſixty-three years of age, and he was buried in, or 


near, Cufa. His perſon, though below that of the middle 


ſize, 
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ſize, is ſaid to have born ſo great a reſemblance to that of Account, 
the prophet, that the moſlem traditions tell us, the angel and cha- 
Gairiel, at one time, miſtook the one for the other; but we rater, of 
can ſcarcely think this miſtake could have happened in the 4%, and 
prophet's [tne as he was about twenty-five years his go- 
older than his — Al's face was florid, and a ſmile, vernment. 
which was generally upon it, denoted the ſweetneſs of his 
temper, pa the fertility of his mind. His head was bald, 
his beard buſhy, and his belly prominent; but, upon the 
whole, he is ſaid to have been a moſt agreeable figure. 

Al, had nine wives, and as the knowledge of the names 
of his deſcendants is material to the ſubſequent part of the 
hiſtory of the Arabs, it is proper to give ſome account of 

em here. | 
f firſt wife was Fatima, the daughter of Mqhomet; and 
get by her he had his ſon Haſan, and another, who died young. 
rd; By his ſecond wife, Oruma, he had four fons, who were 
ing all of them killed at the battle of Kerbella. By Aſima, his 
ny WY third wife, he had two ſons, Fohya and Aour. mar was 
be the ſon of his fourth wife, Omm- Habiba. His ſixth wife 
ree was Caulah, and ſhe was the mother of Mohammed. As to 


nt- his other three wives, we know not their names, but he left 

ar- by them three more ſons, the names of two were, Mabomet His chil- 
My the younger, and Amru ; the name of the third has not come dren. 
_ to our hands. The daughters are ſaid to have been eigh- 

he 


teen. ; | x 
he The death of Ali is the moſt remarkable period of all 
ve the Arab hiſtory, and it is therefore neceſſary to be a little 
1 explicite as to his character, and the ſects which his name 
as and authority gave riſe to, and the rather, as they ſubſiſt 
ed to this day. 


n, The reader, in the above hiſtory of Ali's reign, has ſeen Reaſons 
nw many ſketches that may give him an idea of Ali's charac- why he 
ter, as a ſovereign ; but his fondneſs, as a father, ſeems to was unfor- 

ch have been the rock upon which the veſſel of his government tunate. 
(0 ſplit. Many Arabs, at the time of his death, were alive, 

of who. remembered the manner in which Mabamet made 

e himſelf ſovereign of the Arabs. Ali imagined that this ho- 

[ nour ſhould have deſcended to himſelf and his family, 

n eſpecially as his ſons were the grandſons and darlings of 

4. the prophet, but the Arabs in general were of another opi- 

0 nion, which appears to have been the only reaſon why he 
was thrice ſet aſide from the ſucceſſion. Abubeter and 

s Omar thought as the bulk of their countrymen did; and 

n were too wiſe to nominate their ſons to a ſucceſſion that 

5 muſt have proved fatal to them; and it was the jealouſy 

i which the leading Arabs had, that Ali wanted to confine 

0 that ſucceſſion to his family, that occaſioned all his trou- 

5 bles, and the hereſy and rebellion of the Kajerites, occa- 


r fioned by the indelible character of holineſs which he want- 
b ed to affix to the office of Iman, and which, he a” 
| ©, 
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- ed, deſcended upon his family. The Kajerites knew the 
danger of this doctrine, and N it. It was theif de. 
fection in Arabia that gave Moawtiyah ſuch ſignal ſucceſſez 

tbere; and afterwards proved the ruin of the family cf 

| Ali.  Moawiyah's mild government in Syria had long en- 
deared that province to him. The Syrians, having been 
long diſuſed to be governed by princes of their own, were 
indifferent as to the perſons of their governors, and ſubmit. 
ted the moſt willingly to thoſe who ruled them the moſt 
Conſtitu- gently. The Arabs, before the time of Mahomet the impoſ- 
tion of tor, formed amongſt themſe]ves a kind of a commonwealth, 
Arabia &Corhpoſed of a great number of ſepts, or tribes, each ruled 
and Per- by a head, with a kind of patriarchal ſway. We may, there- 
fra. fore, upon the whole, look upon them as having been 2 
free people; which undoubtedly was the reaſon why they 
| oppoſed being ſubject to the hereditary dominion of a Me 
can family. If they ſubmitted to Mahomet himſelf, it was 
by force, and his two ſucceſſors had not pretended to he- 
 reditary right. But the Perſians, who had always been 
ſlaves to à race of kings; adhered to the houſe of 4, 
whoſe followers were called the 8 and to this day they 
bear a mortal antipathy to the Turks, and thoſe who recog- 
niſe the firſt three ſucceſſors of the prophet. 

Preſerva. But a conſideration of great importance preſents itſelf 
tion of upon this occaſion; which is, that the doctrine and religion 
Mahome- of Mobomet muſt, ſoon after Ali's death, haye been entirely 
taniſm: extinguiſhed, had it not been for thoſe religious diſputes, 
owing to Ambition found its . Intereſt in keeping them alive, nor 
what. would it have been poſſible for Joawlyah and Airy, who, it 
in fact, were Deiſts, if not Atheiſts, if any ſuch there are, h 
to have ſucceeded by any other means. But, to return now f. 

to the character of Ali ; | 
_ He had vaſt advantages by the long experience he had of 
the people over whom he reigned. His magnanimity, his 
courage, and conduct in war, were as much above all com- 
petition, as was the ſanctity of his life and character. But 
that which gives the character of Ali a ſuperiority to that of 
even the prophet himſelf, is, that, in him, enthuſiaſm was 
ſoftened into philoſophy, nor had he the leaſt of an Aral 
about him, but the fively-imigthation, and the ſublime ex- 
reſſion, peculiar to that people. Mr. Ockly, at the end of 
bis hiſtory of the Saracens, has printed a collection of what 

he calls his ſentences. They are, for the moſt; part, di- 

vine and moral maxims, and under all the diſadvantages of 

tranſlation, are excelled by few human productions of that 
kind. The antiquity of Greece and Rome can produce no- 
thing equal to them for variety, quickneſs, juſtneſs, and 
Ali's max- elevation of ſentiment. 3 it is unjuſt to particu- 
ims. larize any, where all are equally excellent, yet, to gratiſy 

the curioſity of our readers, the following may give them 4 

ſpecimen of the Ethic kind amongſt them. The topgut 

k | p 
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he tongue of a wife man lieth behind his heart; the heart of 
a fool lieth behind his tongue. — The complaiſance of a fool is 
like a garden on a dunghill.— The man who is given to 
jeſting, will never fail either of hatred or contempt.— De- 
ſpair is a free man; Hope is a flave.— The opinion of a 
wiſe man is divination.—T he freedom of a man conſiſts in 
ſpeaking the truth. A learned conyerſation is the garden of 
paradiſe— The light of thy heart is in prayer; in the dark= f 
heſs of the night. Knowledge is the ornament of the ; 
rich, and the riches of the poor—Clemency in power is a 
defence againſt the vengeance of God.—Truth is the con- 
formity of ſpeech, to the end for which God ordained it. 
Reſtraining 7 7 from appetite is the greateſt Holy-war.” 

! 


Many of Al's other maxims breathe a ſpirit of true and Cloſe of 
ley unaffected piety, without the ſmalleſt tincture of enthuſiaſm, Ali's cha- 
2 and ire ſuch as might grace the pureſt Chriſtian page. Thoſe racter. 

vag ſentiments were not only the tranſcript of Ali's mind, but of 

he- his practice. By nature gentle, affable and humane, he- 

en lived long enough to ſee, and bewail, the effects of enthu- 

Wl ſiaſm, which his own ſafety obliged him to puniſh with ex- 

ey emplary ſeverity. In ſhort, it can ſcarcely be conceived, 


8 that a perſon of Ali's excellent good ſenſe, and philoſophic 
turn, could carry his prejudices and enthuſiaſm with him 
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elf to the grave. We find, in his practice and ſentiments; no- 
rh thing that refembled thoſe of his father-in-law, the im- 
ly poſtor ; and we have ſeen, in our own times, niany, whos | 
, in their more advanced yeats, by the force of reaſon, ſur- \ 
Or mounted the religious deluſions of their youth. The Shi- l 
0, ites have done juſtice to this father of their ſect. They 1 
5 have given him the title of“ the Lyon of God.“ *©* The = 
* und en of light and graces,” and, “ the king of men.” 4 
They diſown the authority of the Sonna, or collection of " 
of traditions, concerning the prophet, which their antago- = 
1 niſts hold in equal veneration with the Koran itſelf, and 5 
1 which is ſtuffed with groſs abſurdities. They admit, in bo. 
1t their faith, many points of Pythagoriſmy particularly the iN 
f tranſmigration of ſouls, and apply to Ali feyeral of the El: 
in epithets that the infpired writers of the New Teſtament 1. 
0 have given to Jeſus Chriſt, for whom Ali himſelf is ſaid to pl 
g have had a particular veneration. Before we quit this part mY 
f of our work, we cannot but give the reader one other ſpe- 16. 
t cimen of the quickneſs of his wit, out of many that 1 
: may be produced. One of his general officers, one day,, 
i had the aſſurance to aſk him the reaſon, why the reigns of 15 
t Abubeker and Omar were fo tranquil at home; and thoſe of 1 
Othman and himfſe'f ſo unquiet and boiſterous? “ Be- | ml 
cauſe,” replied Ai, ** Zbubeker and Omar had Othman and | 


: myſelf for their ſervants ; but Othman and I found none 
: but you, and ſuch as you, to ſerve us,” Al; reigned about 
; two months ſhort of tive years, 
; | | 
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The reigu of Haſan, Ali's eldeſt for. 


* 


Hej. 40. E are told, that Ali, on his death- bed, refuſed tg 
A.D. 660. name a ſucceſſor, in imitation of the prophet, but 
he recommended it to his friends to chuſe one, under 
Haſan ſac- whom they might all unite, and their choice, accordingly, 
ceeds, fell upon his eldeſt ſon, Haſan; who inherited more of his 
father's piety and virtue, than he did of his abilities or cou- 
rage. In the funeral oration he pronounced before the 
people of Cufa, he had the following remarkable expreſ. 
lions, ** You have,” ſaid he, murdered a man, on the 
night in which the Koran came from heaven, and Jeſus, 
upon whom be peace, aſcended to it, and in which ofbua, 
the ſon of Nun, was killed. By God he was excelled, by 
none who reigned before him, and will be equalled by none 
who ſhall ſucceed him.” The aſſembly then proceeded to 
the ceremony of his inauguration, at which he ftretched 
out his arm, in token that he would be faithfnl to the Ko- 
ran, and the apoſtolical traditions (by which it would ap- 
pear, that the Shiites had not yet diſowned the authority of 
the Sonna) and make war againſt all their oppoſers. His 
great men then approached to pay him their fealty, and he 
inſiſted upon their obedience to him, upon their being at 
peace with his friends, and at war with his enemies. But 
this laſt expreſſion was greatly diſliked by the /ra#:an troops, 
who were preſent, as it ſeemed to intimate the prolonga- 
2 of the Syrian war, which had ſo much — 
them. | 
The  FHaſan ſoon obſerved this ſpirit of diſcontent, and dread- 
troops diſ- ed it. At the time of Ali's death, there was a ſhort ceſſa- 
poſed to tion of arms between him and Afoawiyah, and Haſan was 
mutiny, greatly bent upon renewing it. But his friends, who were 
very zealous for his aggrandizement, perhaps, with a 
view to their own, repreſent:d, that he was at the head of 
ſixty thouſand better troops than Arawiyah could raiſe, 


who had ſworn to ſtand by his father, to the Faſt, and who 


never would abandon him. Haſan was over-perſuaded to 
order his troops to march againſt Mhawiyah, but by the 
time he had reached Madayan, both califfs found reaſon to 
be ſtruck with the ſame ſentiments. | | 
Moaabi- Moawiyah knew the failings of Haſan, but he knew, at 
yah's pro- the ſame time, that he had under him a fine army, com- 
poſal. manded by excellent generals. Having, however, great 
dependence upon the paeific diſpoſition of Haſan, he ſent 
him his name ſubſcribed to a Carte Blanche, intimating, 
Haſan might have any terms, but empire. 8 
| 2 
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On the other hand, before this propoſal could reach Ha- Haſas in- 
an, he ſaw that the mutinous diſpoſition of his troops, the ſulted by 
Jrakians eſpecially, on whom he had his greateſt depen- his troops, 
dence, encreaſed ſo faſt, that he privately ſent to Moawryah | 
a paper, containing the terms upon which he was willing 
to ſurrender to him the government. "This diſpoſition 
went ſo far, that when Haſan reached Madayan, he was 


to 

but diſmounted from his ſeat, and wounded, which obliged him 
der to take refuge in the caſtle of Madayan. Here the gover- 
ly, nor's nephew was very earneſt with his uncle, to give him 

his up in irons to Moatviyab, but the governor, after bidding 
u- the curſe of God be upon him for his advice, ſaid, What, 

1 would you betray the ſon of the daughter of the apoſtle of 

el. God.“ | 

the In the mean while, Moazwiyah had likewiſe put his troops Skirmiſh 
us, in motion ; and giving Baſhar the command of the firſt di- between 
ua, viſion of his army, he ordered him to take poſſeſſion of the armies 
by Maſken. But before that could be done, an encounter hap- : 
ne pened between him and Kais, who commanded an advan- 


to ced party of twelve thouſand men, under Haſan ; but nei- 
ed ther ſide boaſted of the victory. - 


0- By this time Haſſein, brother to Haſan, had diſcovered the 
p- cali 's reſolution to reſign the government, and did all he 
of could to diſſuade him from putting it into execution, as 
li being in itſelf a mean- ſpirited action, and reflecting the 
he higheſt diſhonour upon the memory of their father. Haſan 
at was fixed in his reſolution, and every day's experience of 
ut the ſpirit of his troops, ſeemed to confirm it. But, having 
8, by this time received the Carte Blanche of Moaꝛuiyab, he 
a- doubled above the name of the latter, the conditions he had 


ed already ſent him. Afcawiyah ſtickled at this, and produced 
to Haſan's agent, or himſelf, the terms he had ſpontane- 


d- ouſly propoſed and ſubſcribed. The point, it is true, was 
a a little doubtful, but Moawryah was reſolved, at any rate, to 
ag buy out his rival, and, at laſt, the terms were ſettled. The 
re chief of them were ; That all the money in the - 
a of Cufa ſhould be given up to Haſan. That Moawiya 
pf ſhould aſſign him the revenues of a very fine diſtrict in 
2 Perſia amounting, according to Mr, Oc#ley, to one hun- = 
0. dred and fifty thouſand pounds, ſterling, a year; and that 
0 Mogtuiyah ſhould never reflect upon the memory of Ali, 
e in the preſence of Haſan. The firſt 8 preſented b 
0 Haſan imported, that he never ſhould reflect upon it all. 


But that never could have anſwered Moawiyab's purpoſe, 
t and he rejected it. A general act of pardon and amneſty, Haſaa re- 
L paſt in favour of the adherents of Ali and Haſan. Such were figns the 


t the terms upon which Haſan reſigned the government, and govern- 
t retired to a private life. This treaty, probably, was con- ment to 
ö cluded at Maſpern, from whence Moawiyah and Haſan went Moaai- 


* 


og friendfbip, 


to Cufa, which they entered together in triumph and ſeem- h. 


N 2 | Amru 


— 
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His ſpeech Amru was all this time with Moawiyah, and they were 


to the 
Caf ans. 
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uſeful to one another ; for there had been no real friend- 
ſhip between them, ever ſince the latter had declined 
Alis challenge. Amru inſiſted upon Moawnyah's obliging 
Haſan to declare, from his own mouth, the reality of his 
abdication. _ 44:awiyah thought that this might be attended 
with bad effects to his cauſe, but complied ; and Haſan, 
inſtead of acknowledging his reſignation to be voluntary, 
in a ſet ſpeech, upbraided the he with inconſtancy and 
perfidy, and Moatuiyah with having employed force in 
obliging him to reſign; which he ſaid he had done only to 
prevent the effufion of Mom blood, and concluded with 


à hint, as if his; Haſan's, family, might yet find the 


means of, aſſerting their right. This ſpeech made ſo viſible 
an impreflion, to Meoawtyah's prejudice, upon many who 
were preſent, that it increafed the difguſt between Auru 
and Mrawizah, who thought the other had. given the ad- 
vice only to injure him with the Cufians. Theſe laft, how. 
ever, refuſed to give up the money in their treaſury, which 


amounted to a vaſt ſum, to Haſan; and he upbraided them 


in public, not only with robbing him of his property, but 
ith the death of his father, and with having forced him- 
elf, by their bafe uſage of him, to refign the government. 
Aoawiyah was too penetrating not to be ſenfible what 
effects the unmerited diſtreſs of a great man, and the firſt 
lineal repreſentative of the prophet, had upon the people; 
and to indemnify both parties, he made up the money 
Haſan ought to have received from the treaſury, by making 
a large addition to his appointments, upon which both Ha- 
fan and Haſſein retired to Medina. , | 
Haſan's exchange of tumultuous and precarious great- 
_ neſs, for all that can be not only comfortable but ſplendid, 
ina private life, would have been wiſe, had he reflected up- 
on the ſufpicious nature of ambition. Afoawryah never 
could be caſy while he was alive; though he employed his 
time chiefly in acts of beneſicence and charity, to which 
even his vaſt income was diſproportioned. Haſan's own 
wife was employed to poiſon him, which ſhe effected by 
the inſtigation of 7ezcd, Mrawiyah's ſon, who proiniſed to 
marry her. But, when Haſan was diſpatched, Moawiyab 
obliged her to accept of a ſum of money. Haſan was 


He is poi- poiſoned, about eight years after his abdication, in the ſe- 


foned, 


venty-ſeyenth year of his age, and reigned about five months. 
His virtues ſufted a cowl, but not a diadem, and therefore 
we ſhall not follow the Mali authors in the prolix ac- 
counts they have left us of his liberality and charity. 
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Moawiyah, the firſt califf of the houſe of Ommyah. 


HAT Moatuiyah thought his power very precarious, 1ary/. 
during the life of Haſan, appeared plainly from what yah raiſed 
happened immediately after the death of the latter. For to the ca- 
the whole houſe of Ommyab oppoſed his being buried, as he lifat. 
had defired, near Mahomet, his grandfather, and prevailed 
with 4yzſha, in whoſe houſe Mabomet's tomb was, to re- 
fuſe his body that honour ; and, thorefore, it was buried in 
the common burying-cround, or elſewhere ; but authors 
are not a as to the place. It is certam, however, 


that this affair encreaſed the animoſities between the houſes 


of Ali and QOmmyah, This incident, trifling as it may ſeem, 
is of importance to prove, that, though MHoatuiyab's party 
payed the higheſt veneration to the prophet, they did not 
conceive that his deſcendants were entitled to inherit any 
part of his dignity or power. SEE | 
We have already obſerved, that the Karejites were equal- Rebellion 
ly the enemies of all who either pretended to, or poſſeſſed, of the Ka- 
the government, and every day added to their ſtrength ; reite; 
ſo that Moatbiyabh, ſoon after his acceſſion to the undivided = 
califat, found himſelf endangered by their rebellion, Tho? they de- 
Haſan and his party hated them equally as Moatuiyah did, yet feat the 
they ſecretly wiſhed them ſucceſs ; and Moatiyab applied Syrian ar- 
to Haſan, after his retirement to Medina, to take the com- my. 
mand of an army againſt them. This, no doubt, was 
done with an intention to unite Haſan's party againſt the 
Karejites, but Haſan declined the honour, on pretence that 
he had now retjred to a private life, and, added he,“ had 
I even poſſeſſed any knowledge of military affairs, I ſhould 
have employed it againſt yourſelf.” Moatuiyab was then 
obliged to ſend an army of his Syrian mou againft the re- 
bels, but the latter proving victorious, Mrawiyah was for- 
ced to apply to the Cufians, who were veteran Arab troops, 
or their deſcendants, and prevail with them to march againſt 
the Karejites, which they did, and extinguiſhed the rebel- 
lion. Moaꝛoiyab's next care was to appoint proper go- 
vernors of the provinces under him; he conſtituted Mog- 
heirah, goyernorof Cufa; Abdallah of Baſra, and Koraſan ; 
Merwan of Medina; and Abdallah, the fon of Hazem, of 
Damaſcus ; Amru, to whom he was principally indebted for 
his elevation, was continued in his government of Egypt, 
and his excellent choice of goyernors, that contributed equa ly 
as power and riches did to the aggrandiſement of Moawiyah's 
government. But a perſon of the utmoſt importance was yet 
to be ſecured in his intereſt, and the manner of doing it wag 
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Hiſtory of This was Ziyad, Ali's governor of Per/ia ; he was haf. ev 
Liyad. tard brother to Moawiyah himſelf ; but Abu Sophian, the th 


father of both, was afraid to own him, becauſe of Omar ca 
ſeverity in ſuch caſes. It happened, that the mother of tr 
Ziyad was married to a Cree, ſlave, when he was begot, as 
which hindered her from being ſtoned to death for her for. 
nication ; the maxim of the Maſem law being, the child to af 
the blankets, and the whore to the ſtone.” By the ſame W 
law, Ziyad was to be conſidered as being the real fon of W 


the Greek; but Abu Sophian had his reaſons for believing p 
him to be his, having, before the prohibition of drinking e 
wine took place, lodged in the houſe, and been familiar te 


with the Greet's wife, who ſeems to have connived at the Al 
intrigue. Be this as it will, Z:!yad was ſecond to none in de 
that age, for eloquence, virtue, courage, and conduct, an 
Though he was at this time oaly about forty- two co 
years of age, he was the moſt reſpectable perſon in all the IN; 
califf's dominions ; but not thinking his allegiance to 4: he 
to be diſſolved by the misfortunes of that family, he had ſu 
hitherto, refuſed to recognize Moawiyah's government. It 
happened, when he was but a young man, in Omar's time, at 
that he was made a judge, or Kadi. Such judges amongſt the 95 
Arabs, in thoſe days, acted as the cenſors of old Rome, 4 
and no ſubje& was ſo great as to be exempted from puniſh- 1 
ment by their ſentence. Mogheirab was brought before ba 
Ziyad, upon a charge of incontinency, but Zhad, finding it ha 
to be either falſe or frivolous, acquitted Mogbeirab, and or. m 
dered the proſecutors to be ſeverely ſcourged. This had th 
begot a vaſt intimacy between him and Mogheirab, to whom NC 
the califf applied upon this occaſion, telling him, “that of 
he could enjoy no tranquillity within himſelf, or ſatisfae- * 
tion in his government, until he could make ſure of Zzyad's ha 
. friendſhip. Mogheirah readily undertook the negociation ch 
between them, and ſet out for Efala, the place of Ziyad's tl 
reſidence in Perſia, and which he had ſtron ly fortified ; a: 
| together with an affectionate letter from the cal, : Pl 
His cha- otwithſtanding all the virtue of Ziyad, there is ſome ut 
Tater. room for thinking, that there was a little tincture of honeſt it 
| indignation, in his loyalty to Ai; ſince, by the voluntary Fi 
abdication of Haſan, the moſt ſcrupulous conſcience could ” 
have no difficulty in recognizing Moawiyoh's title. 24. 10 
C 


Heirabh made every thing eaſy, and, undoubtedly one of t 
terms inſiſted upon by Ziyad, was, that he ſhould be recog- 
nized by the califf as his brother on the father's fide. Both 10 
of them returned to Czfa, and a ſolemn proceſs of Moauui. 


yah's recognizing him as a brother, was publickly entered v 
upon. Fortunately for Ziyad, the old Greek ſlave who had 5 
been his mother's huſband, was ſtill alive; and was . Jo 
to give his evidence in court, which he did fo little to his 

own or his wife's honour, that he was checked by Ziyad, « 


as dipping too much into ſcandal, Upon the whole, bow- 
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ever, the evidence was ſo ſatisfactory to Moaruiyab, and 
the judges, that Ziyad was formally acknowledged to be the 
calif's brother by the father, an honour which his coun- 
trymen thought to be higher than if he had been recognized 
as the ſon of the Gree# emperor. | 

Whatever foundation there might in fact be for this tranſ- 
ation, it has an odd aſpect in hiſtory, The houſe of Ome 
myah railed againſt the califf's conduct, and all true Maſſeme 
were ſtartled at it; as being the firſt judicial violation of their 

ophet's law that ever had happened. It was now remem- 
herd, that Ziyad, when a young man, and beginning 
to make a great figure in life, had never been owned by 
Abu Sophian, as his fon; for Amru was heard publicly to 
declare, that Ziyad was a youth of ſuch accompliſhments 
and eloquence, that had his father been a Koreiſb, he 


could have driven all the Arabs before him with his walk- 


ing-ſtick. But Moatuiyab knew the value of the man whom 
he had thus made his friend, too well, to mind any cen- 
ſure on that account. 
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His acquiſition was the more valuable, becauſe he loſt, Death of 


at this time, the only man in his empire, whoſe abilities Auru. 


could ſtand in competition of Ziyad; I mean the famous 


Amru, the conqueror and governor of Egypt. Amru was, 
in all reſpects, a genius, and though it is more than pro- 


bable he did not believe a ſingle tittle of the Koran, he 


had his reaſons for affecting a more than ordinary attach- 


ment to it. For, before the propagation of Mahomet's faith, 


that is, before the ſucceſs of his arms took place, he was 
noted for being the author of ſeveral very ſarcaſtical pieces 
of poetry, againſt the prophet, which, upon finding his 
conveniency in turning Mahometan, he had retracted; and 
had often profeſſed his ſorrow for being the author of them ; 
and he was, ever after his converſion, conſidered as one of 
the moſt zealous Moſlems. An apoſtate ſeldom thinks he 


can over do in zeal ; and it probabably was that pernicious 


principle that induced Amru, who was a fine ſcholar, as 
well as a great general and politician, to deſtroy the never- 
enough to be lamented, library of Alexandria, at the com- 
mand of the ever-barbarous, but ſuſpicious, califf. It 
ſeems pretty plain from ſeveral incidents, that Moawtiyah was 
jealous, both of Amru's abilities and power; for during 


all the diſputes between him and Ali, and even after the 


reſignation of Haſan, he governed Egypt with a kind of an 
independent power, not 3 accountable, for any of its 


revenues to the califf, and being only obliged to pay the 
troops he commanded. He was ſucceeded in his government 
of Egypt, by Moawiyab's legitimate brother, Atba, who en- 
joyed is new dignity but a year. | 

[t appears that, notwithſtanding the reſignation of Haſan, Confuſion 
and the moderation of Maawiyab, his empire, at this time, of the ca- 
vas filled with rapine wy. confuſion ; the common effects lifat. 


of 
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of a diſputed, or unſettled government: © Baſra, in parti. 
cular, was noted for the many robberies and murders com. 
mitted in its city, and territories, which the califf imputed 
chiefly to the ſoftneſs and indolence of Abdallah, the go. 
vernor. He therefore removed him, and put Haretb in his 
ſtead, But he too proving unſucceſsful, in reforming the 
abuſes of the place, Moaibiyab committed the ſervice to 
Ziyad. This great man, whole chief failing ſeems to have 
been a tincture of ſeverity in his nature, repaired inſtantly 
to Baſra, where, after examining into the ſtate of their 
police, he found, that the chief robberies and murders 
complained of, were committed in the night time. He 
called the people together, and, with that maſterly elo- 
quence, in which he is ſaid to have been exceeded by A1 
alone, which he poſſeſſed he declared his firm reſo. 
1 to reform the diſorders of the public, His ſpeech is 
ſaid to have made a deep impreſſion on the heaiers ; but, 
the murders continuing, he forbad all perſons, of all ranks, 
to appear abroad after the hour of evening prayers, upon 
pain of death, To inforce this ſevere, but neceſſary, or- 
der, he appointed a patrole to move through the ſtreet 
and to put to death all they met. On the firſt night they 
killed two hundred perſons; and the ſecond! only hve, and 
on the third none, This ſeverity had ſo good an effect, 
that Ziyad iſſued an order, for all the citizens to leave their 
ſhops open during the night, which they did; without any 
inconveniency, excepting ſome cattle that once broke into 
a ſhop, The repreſentation of this induced Ziyad to allow 
them'to place a kind of Cheveux de frize, or hurdle, be- 
fore their ſhop doors, to prevent the like accidents ; a cuſ- 
tom which, we are told, prevails in Baſra, and other ci- 
ties of the Eaſt, to this day. denn ry 9 
Nothing but the intire reliance which Moaꝛbiyah had in 
the virtues of his illegitimate brother, could have induced 
him to aggrandize Zipad as he did; for he, ſoon after the 
great reformation he had mage at 8%, appointed him go- 
vernor of Kora/an, Sejeſtiun, India, Barein, and Amman. 
The reformation and good order which appeared in all 
thoſe places, after Ziyad entered upon his government of 
them, juſtified the califf 's choice. But Zihad knew that no- 
thing but ſeverity was fit for the times. He therefore way 
obliged, when he left Baſra, to commit the goyernment to 
one Samra, who, during his” lieutenancy, put no fewer 
than eight thouſand Bajrans to death; for which he was 
reproached by Zryad, who {till continued in high reputa- 
tion, both at court, and in all the provinces. His doc- 
trine to Moatbiyab, however, was, to ſuffer no diſpute of his 
title to the ſovereignty, to ſubſiſt within his dominions. 
The execution of this maxim embroiled kim with many of 
AHii's followers, e | 
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-pne of their hands, by Zhad's order. 
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' Meawiyah, about this time, was in the great ſcheme, The cali- 
of fixing the ſucceſſion of the califat, upon his own family. fat render» 
But his eldeſt ſon Yedzed, whom he was paſſionately fond of ed heredi- 
was an idle, diſſolute young man, addicted to gaming, drink- tary. 

ing, and every other kind of intemperance. It was now 
about the forty-fourth year of the Hejra, and the old compa- 

nions of - Mahomet were every day dropping off thro” age, 
which Moawiyah could not fail to think, was a circumſtance 
greatly in favour of his ſcheme, Notwithſtanding this, every 

time he founded the' people on that head, they ſeemed tq 
diſreliſh it ſo much, that he durſt not propoſe it in plain 
terms, About this time Mogheirab a companion, and one 

of the principal Moſlems, worn out with age and infirmi- 

ties, reſigned his government of Cufa, , Which ener e 
intended to beſtow upon Saed, Moghbeirah had ſome reaſons 

for being diſſatisfied with this, and would have retracted what 

he had done, but he could not, he therfore applied to Yed- 

zed, and defired him to ſollicit his father to nominate him 

his heir to the califat. Yedzed made the propoſal ta Moa- 
wiyah, who demanded who it was that had put him upon it, 
Upon his telling him, that Mogherrah had, he reſtored him 

to his government. and he ſent to ſound Ziyad as to the af- 
fair. But that great Moflem knew the ill qualities of Yedzed 

and diſſuaded his father from making any ſuch attempt at 

this time; and his opinion proving deciſive, no attempt was, 
made of that kind during his life. 3 
Mogheirah, however, ſoon after dying, Ziyad, who ſeems Diſtur⸗ : 
to have had a large ſhare of ambition, ſucceeded him. This bances af 
gave him a freſh opportunity of diſplaying his great talents for C. 
government, When he firſt went to Cyfa, he aſſembled the 

people, and told them, that at firſt he intended to have 

ona ht along with him a guard of ſome thouſands of men, 

but that reflecting upon the = loyalty, and virtues of the 

C:fi ans, he had truſted himſelf in their hands, with no more 


than his domeſtieks, whom they ſaw at the door. The Cu- 


fans at that time looked upon themſelves, as the flower of 
the Moſlem troops, and were proud of the'ſervices they had 
done to Moaꝛbiyab, in ſuppreſſing the rebellion of the Kare- 
jites. They had heard of Zzyad's ſeverity, and ſome of the 
kembly threw'duft at him, a peculiar mark of diſreſpect a- 
mong the Arabs. Upon this Ziyad deſcended from the pul- 
pit where he was ſpeaking, and making a private ſignal for 


his domeſticks to ſecure the doors, he gave orders for every 


man to ſecure his neighbour. The voice of authority is 
great upon ſuch occaſions, and Ziyad was obeyed. He then 
took his ſeat near the door, and bringing the priſoners be- 
fore him faur by four, he tended an oath to them ſeparately, 
by which they were to purge themſelves from the outrage 
they had been guilty of. All took the oath, but about 
ighty, ſome writers ſay only thirty, who all of them loſt 


This 


oo 
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Zizad's This feverity was perhaps neceſſary for ſtriking the peopſe 

ſeverity, with that awe, that is neceſſary for government. But the 

following inſtance as it is come to our hands, is perhaps not 

ſo defeniible, nor indeed accountable for in point gf 

common ſenſe, but by ſuppoſing the unfortunate perſon 

that ſuffered, had made a practice of making ſeditious har. 

rangues to the people. For we are told, that Ziyad immedi. 

ately upon his entering upon the government of Cufa, en. 

quired who was the moſt religious man in the city; being 

anſwered one Abul Mogheirab, he ſent for the holy man, 

and offered him money, if he would refrain going to the 

moſque, and confine himſelf to his own houſe. Abul abſo- 

Jutely rejected the conditions, becauſe he ſaid it was his 

duty to ſay his prayers in the moſque, on communication 

day, and that he would not omit it to be emperor of the 

faithful. Ziyad had no objection to the ſaying his prayers, 

but inſiſted upon it that he ſhould ſay nothing elſe, Abul told 

him, that he could not help, encouraging what was good, 

and reproving what was bad.” Upon this Ziygd finding 

him unalterable in his reſolution, ordered his head to be 

ſtruck off, which was executed accordingly. | 

The truth is, it was no wonder if all the real ſincere fol- 

; lowers of the prophet, were friends to Ali and his houſe, 

and enthuſiaſts always ſuppoſe that dominion, is to follow 

grace. This doctrine was the foundation of all the oppoſi- 

tion which Moawiyah's government now met with, and it 

Heier pu was this that Zryad wanted to root out. One Hejer was an 

to death, undaunted aſſertor of Ali's ſanctity, and right to the califat, 

His oppoſition was the more dangerous as he was a man of 

unblameable morals; eminently abſtinent, and conformable, 

in the ſtricteſt degree, to the 6 faith and practice. 

He lived at Cufa. AZoawiyah as we have already ſeen, re- 

ſerved to himſelf a right to rail at Ali, and his generals and 

overnors did the ſame, in their ſermons to the people, 

When Mogheirah took that, liberty, he was openly contra- th 

dicted and inſulted, by Hejer, whoſe great character protec- ſ 

ted him from puniſhment. When Zryad came to the go: pl 
vernment, Heer depending upon his popularity, continued 

his oppoſition. Ziyad being obliged to divide his time be- FE 


tween his governments of Baſra and Crfa, wanted to carry k 
Hejer Wong with him to Baſra, But Hejer under pretence d 
of an indiſpolition, found means to be excuſed, but not be- b. 


fore he had given Ziyad the moſt ſenſible marks of his at- 0 
tachment to the family of Ali, and of his diſregard to Moa- f 
Tiyah's government. Ziyad during his reſidence at Baſra, al 
underſtanding that the people of Cufa at Hejer's gation P 


refuſed to acknowlege his leutenant there, deſired Moauui- 
ah to order Hejer to be put in irons, and ſent to Baſra. This 2 
not being done, Ziyad returned to Cufa, and calling the fl 
cople together, he appeared in the pulpit magnificently tl 


dreſſed in ilk and gold brocade, and made an weten 
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which he aſſerted the dignity of his character, and gave 
them to know, that his authority was no more to be tram 
pled upon. Hejer, like a true enthuſiaſt, threw duft upon 
him, uſing the words God curſe thee, thou lyeſt.” ZH¹⁴ERd 
took no notice of this at the time, but after going thro the 
other acts of public devotion, he went to the caſtle, where 
he ordered Hejer to attend him. This was ſo far from be- 
ing complied with, that the governor's meſſengers were in- 
{ied and beaten. Ziyad however, ſoon after found means to 
take him priſoner, and to ſend him in chains to Moaw:yah. 
That califf was by no means clear in what manner he ſhould 
proceed againſt fo popular a delinquent, and he had once 
ſome thoughts of confining him and thoſe friends that were 
ſent priſoners along with him, to different priſons of the 
the empire. But Ziyad aſſured him by letter, that if he 
had any hope of keeping the kingdom of [rat he would put 
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Hejer to death. The ſentence being imparted to Heer, he 


received it with all the intrepidity imaginable, and prepared 
himſelf for death, by the uſual prayers and ablutions. We 
are told however, that when he e upon his ſhroud, 
his grave, and the drawn ſword of the executioner, who 
ordered him to ſtretch forth his neck, to receive the fatal 
ſtroke, he was daunted, but he was obliged to ſubmit to his 
fate, and by his own deſire, he was buried in the chains in 
which he had been confined, during his impriſonment. Aye- 
ſa is ſaid to have intereſted herſelf greatly in favour of He- 
j;r, and to have ſent a meſſenger to Moaruiyah for his par- 
don. But her application came too late. When Moawiyah 


 Moawwizab 


on account of her hatred to Ali, next viſited Aye/ha, ſhe reproach- 
aſked him what had become of his compaſſion, when he or- ed forit by 


dered Hejer, and his win re to be put to death. That 
mother, replied the califf, always leaves me when I am ab- 
ſent from you, and ſuch as you. = 

Several incidents which happened about this time, prove 
that Ziyad, as well as oauwyah, looked upon the whole 
ſyſtem of Mahometiſm in no other light than a convenience 
or civil government, Zihad had employed an officer, one 


Hakem, to reduce a caſtle which lay in his province. 


Hakem performed this ſervice with vaſt courage and ſucceſs, 
killing a great number of the enemy, and carrying off abun- 
dance of plunder, both in money and effects. Nothing was 
better underſtood, than that by the Koran, all commandin 

officers in ſuch caſes are to reſerve a fifth part of the ſpoils 
for the poor and the public, and to diſtribute the remainder 
amongſt the troops. Notwithſtanding this, Ziyad wrote a 
eremptory order, for Hakem to ſend the white and the yel- 
ow, meaning the E and ſilver, to the califf if there was 
any. But Hakem being a religious obſerver of the Koran, 
flatly refuſed to comply with Vis order, declaring that he 


thought the words of the Koran of much greater validity 
than the commands of the califf. He therefore without far- 
OO NOS On 22 * , "i I #5 . » k ther 
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ther delay reſerved a fifth part of the ſpoil, for the purpoſes 
above mentioned, and diſtributed the other four parts among 
the troops. But we are told, that he was ſo ſenſible of fee}. 
ing the reſentment of the califf, for what he had done, that 
he prayed to God to take him if he was in his favour, and 
| * ſoon after Pg A 3 . g : ; | 
715 Every page of the Moſlem autLors, tho' they do not ac. 
a knowlege ns convinces us, that Mcawiyah, notwithſtand- 
Afcawoiyah ing his ſpecious behaviour, left no means unattempted, or 
'_ -- = - unpractiſed, to ſecure himfelf in the government. The fe- 
mous Kaled, fir-named the ſword of God, who had diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf fo greatly, during the infancy of the califat, 
had left a fon Abdoraman, who reſembled his father in all his 
martial ſpirit; and thro” his own and his fathers merits, was 
now become exceedingly popular in the army. Moawnuh 
took umbrage at this, and tampered with a Chriſtian ſervant T 


belonging to Abdoraman, to poiſon him; promiſing him not a 
only a releaſe of his tribute, but to make him governor of h: 
H:ems. The ſlave confented, and was as punctual in his | 

undertaking, as the califf proved afterwards to his promiſe. d 
But Kaled; Abdoraman's ſon, underſtanding how his father ol 
had been put to death; killed the new governor, and all the f 
puniſhment the califf inflicted upon him was, a ſlight im- 7 
priſonment, and obliging him to pay the fine for the expia- ti 
tion of murder, which for that of a chriſtian domeſtic waz 2 


but very 797 n b ; 
Finads While Zizad continued governor of Cafe, he perſiſted in 5 
ſeverity. his ſevere meaſures, which, conſidering the neceſſity of the 
times, and the diſpoſition of the people, were perhaps wile 
and neceſſary. He even went fo far, as to put a poor 
ſhepherd to death for travelling in the night time, tho' he 
confeſſed that he was ſenfible of the ſhepherd's innocent in- 
tention, but he thought, even a literal tranſgreſſion of his 
orders, ought to be made capital, that the 4rabs might have 
no plea from the innocency of their intentions, if they 
ſhould wilfully tranſgreſs. This ſeverity could be juſtified 
only by the neceſfity that aroſe ſor jt, from the manners of 
the inhabitants. | 1258 8 | 
Ihe great point he had in view however, continued to be 
his forcing the people to take an oath of abjuration of 4 
and his family. As MHoatuiyab by this time was become ex- 
ceedingly fat and unweildy, and his fon Yezed paid very lit- 
tle attention to affairs of ſtate, Ziyad found that the powers 
with which he was inveſted, great as they were, were in- 
He is ſufficient for carrying this great point into execution. He 
made go- therefore in a manner demanded from Moaꝛoiyab the go- 
vernor of vernment of Arabia in the following remarkable letter. 
Arabia. My left hand is here employed in the government of Irat, 
while my right hand remains idle; give it Arabia to govern, 
and it will give you a good account of it.” Myawiyah, wha 


thought that every addition he made to Ziyad's — _ 
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himſelf of part of the weight of government, complied 


poles with his requeſt, to the no ſmall terror of the inhabitants of 
ongſt #-abia, eſpecially to thoſe of Medina; who having heard 

tee. Wil ochis letter, curſed his left hand. | : 5 

that Amongſt the firſt uſes Ziyad made of his new power; was And preſ- 
and to oblige as many of the Arabs as he could, to take the oath ſes the ab- 

of abjuration of Ali's right, and that of his family to the juration ol 

t ac. Califat. This it is plain, was meant as a teſt of loyalty to 47s fa- 
and- Miawiyah's government. But finding many of them reluc- mily. 
, of tant, a; upon principle, and others upon the declaration 
of. that Haſan had made, as wakes, been forced to reſign the 

tin. government, he ordered them all to repair to certain public 

ifat, places, where he intended, according to ſome writers, to 

| his force them to take the oath. But while they were waiting itt 

84 painful expectation, one of Ziyad's domeſtics came, and diſ- 

40 miſſed them, on pretence that his maſter was not at leiſure. 

ant The truth is, the plague was then raging over all Arabia, 

yy ind the ſymptoms of it had broken out, upon Zhad's 

15 hands. . 1 3 | 

his There was ſomewhat remarkable in the manner of Ziyad's Manner 
iſe. death. The excruciating pains which he had in his hands, of his 
her obliged him to conſult with no fewer than one hundred and death. 
che fifty phyſicians, three of whom belonged to the court ot 

2 70 Perſia. This is mentioned as a proof of that univerſal diſpoſi- 

r. tion to medicinal knowledge, which began now to prevail 

ya amongſt the Arabs, and which ſoon after diſtinguiſhed them 

above all the profeſſors of that art in the world. Their 

in advice to Ziyad was that he ſhould have his hand cut 

he of, but here a point of conſcience occured, and Ziyad 

ile applied to a Kadi to know whether, as a good Mofſem 

= he ought to ſubmit to ſuch an operation. The Kad:'s 

he opinion was flatly in the negative; for the following re- 

5 markable reaſons. If, ſaid the Kadi, this is your time to die, 

ns you mult appear before God without a hand, which will be 

” very indecent ; ſhould you live, your children will be branded 

2 with the appellation of ſons of the handleſs. This ridiculous 

ed deciſion did not deter Ziyad from following the advice of 

of the phyſicians, but he was daunted by the apparatus of their 

cauterizing irons, which he ſaw heating in the fire, and he 

F died in a very ſhort time after, having been governor of {ras 

6 for about five years. _ - | 

0 We have already ſaid enough to give the reader an idea of 

1 the character of this very extraordinary inan. But we can- His cruel. 
þ Not help thinking, that had he been concerned in governing t 

N any other people but the Arabs, at leaſt any people leis 

5 wedded to their own prejudices than they were, he muſt 

5 have been deemed, cruel and inhuman. He is however, and that 


{aid to have been merciful in compariſon of his deputy Sam- of 
rah, whom we have already mentioned, and whoſe cruelties puty. 
proceeded afterwards to ſuch a height, that Aut α] a was 


afterwards obliged to remove him from his lieutenancy. 
Samrahb 


"7 re a ks wn "I 
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Samrah on this occaſion made uſe of the uſual reflection, of 


the inſtruments of tyranny in their form, and which is fu 
from having been peculiar to Cardinal Wolſey. GO 
curſe, ſaid he, be upon Zoawivah. For had I ſerved G00 
ſo well as I had ſerved him, he never would have damned me 
to all eternity.” 

The foreign affairs of Moawiya/'s reign have not bech 
tranſmitted by hiſtorians, with the ſame accuracy as the do. 
meſtic; nor is it very eaſy conſidering the inaccuracy both 
of Moſlem and Chriſtian authors, to fix the chronology 
either. Sapour about the beginning of Mrawryah's reign, had 
made himſelf maſter of Armenia, and when that calift's pow. 


er was eſtabliſhed, both he and the Greek emperor, en; | 


ambaſſadors to court the friendſhip of Meatuiyab, who, like 
a true Arab, fairly told them, he valued neither, being both 
of them equally indifferent to him, but that he would fa- 
vour the competitor, who ſhould make him the moſt advan- 
tageous offers. We are told of ſome unſeemly diſpute; 
bas happened in the califf's palace, if not in his preſence 
between thoſe two ambaſſadors. ' One of whom being an 
eunuch, found afterwards means to qualify his antagoniſt 
in the ſame manner, and to ſend him home, with certain 
very provoking circumſtances of diſgrace. Be that as it will, 
it is certain that neither of them ſucceeded in their embaſſy, 
and that Moawtyah demanded no leſs than to be rendered 


lord paramount of the territories of both. Upon this, 4. 


drew, for that was the name of the Greet ambaſſador, made 


Y-2ed mar- his e to God, and taking leave of the califf's court re- 


ches a- 


turned home. Soon after this, as is reaſonable to conjecture, 


gainſt Con- Moatoiyah put his fon Yezed at the head of an army, which 


tantinople. 


returns. 


was to march againſt Greece, and if poſſible, to conquer 
Con/tantinople. Nothing could be more agreeable to the ge- 
nius of the Arabs, than this expedition. It was recent in 
the memory of many, and known by all, that Mahomet in 
his life time, had broached a prophecy, that the ſins of the 
army, who ſhould firſt take the city of Cæſar, ſhould be for- 
given. Thefew companions who were ſtil] alive, and were 
thoroughly impregnated with enthuſiaſm, put armour upon 
their N limbs, and prepared with a youthful vigour, to 
ſerve under Teged. In the mean while, Sapour had agreed to 
Miawizah's terms, or the latter thought it good policy to 
aſſiſt him, for he had ſent Fadal, one of his generals to his 
aid. But before Fadalcould do him any ſervice, Sapour was 
killed, and Fadal himſelf with his troops, were in danger of 
being cut to pieces; when they were ſeaſonably relieved by 


Yezed, whole army was now encreaſed, by the acceſſion of 


Fadal's troops. | 
Jezid upon this marched to Calcedon, and from thence, ac- 
cording to the Moſſem authors, he formed the ſiege of 
Conſtantinople. This however is very unlikely, tho' it is pro- 
bable, that when he was at Calcedn he greatly diſtreſſed 
| Conſtantinopis 


* 
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le. But ſo remarkable an event, as the forming 
at imperial city, was, if true, too important to 


Cunſlanti no 


eoft | 
* ay ha omitted as it is, by T heophanes, and the other 
Co Chriſtian writers of that time. The fatigues which the 
ed me BY Moſlem army ſuffered in this march were ſo great, that they 

could not proceed in their conqueſt. But having made a 


eat number of priſoners, and committed large devaſtations 
they returned by the way of Phrygia, and took Amorium, in 
which they left an 4rab garriſon of five thoufand men, pro- 


* bably with a view of renewing their expedition next year. 

„ had But we are told that the Greets taking advantage of a ſevere 

2ow. winter, retook Amorium, and put all the 4rabs they found 

ſent in it to the ſword. In this expedition, amongſt many other Death of 
like BY illuſtrious Arabs, died in a very advanced age, the famous 45% Sn N 
both % Ayub, the moſt illuſtrious of the ſurviving companions PTY 
J fa- of the prophet, having ſerved with him at the battles of 

Van- Hedar and Ohode. His remains were held in ſuch veneration 

utes that even the Ottoman ſultans upon their accefiion to their 

nce one, were obliged to viſit his tomb begirt with their 

2 ſwords. | 8 : 

if We have certain indiſtinct accounts in this caliſf's reign, Affairs of 


of his generals Moawiyah the ſon of Amer and Baſhar, ha- Africa. 
ving penetrated into the very heart of Africa, as far as 
fy, BM Zarian, within thirty-three leagues of the antient Carthage. 
| Their troops were ten thouſand men, and they reduced, in 
In- the ſame country, Caran, Cafta, and other places. It ap- 
pears that this city of Karwan, had been built by Oct bab, an 
Arab general, who, before that time, had penetrated into the 
country and that it was ſo conveniently ſituated that they 
ch ordered a garriſon to be left in it, to reprels the attempts of 
the faithleſs {/:1cans againſt it, and thoſe of the Roman and 
$:lian fleets, and to ferve as a repoſitory for other vaſt trea- 
ſures the califf had amaſſed, or propoſed to amaſs, in that 
country. We are told that Ol bah when upon this expedition, 
* put to death a vaſt number of apoſtates, who, having once em- 
1 braced the Mahometan religion, departed from it when they 
were no longer awed by the Moſlem arms. Karwan anſwered 
I all the purpoſes for which it had been built, and the Habs ha- 
ving cleared the country round of the woods, where a great 


0 number of ſerpents and lethiferous animals lodged, it af- 
0 terwards became a magnificent city ; and one of the ſeats of 
8 the polite arts in Africa. This, with a very few immaterial 
5 additions, and perplexing conjectures, is all we know of 
f the African conqueſts during this califat. But we muſt here 
y mention, an expedition againſt the Tarts, which was un- 


f Lertaken by Obeidallah, He was the ſon of the famous Zi- 
Jad, and greatly, reſembled his father, in his virtues and a- 
a bilities. Upon his waiting on the califf, ſoon after his fa- 
? ther's death, Afoawiyah was ſo pleaſed with his converſation, 

that tho” he was no more than twenty-five vears of age, he 


| appointed him governor of Keraſan, and appointed him to 
| command 


2 
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command an expedition againſt the Turks, who inhabited 
on both ſides the mountains of Bechara. In this expedition 
he ſucceeded ſo well, as to defeat the 7 urkihharmy, and their 
queen was ſo near taken priſoner, that ſhe was obliged tg 
leave one of her buſkins in the hands of the Arabs, who ei. 

| | mated jt at two thouſand pieces of gold. 

Maritime But the Arabs about this time began to make a conſidera. 

,ower of þ1c-hgure at ſea. Adahamet and Kais, two Moſlem admiral; 

he 4rabs; appeared with a ſtrong ſquadron off the coaſt of Cilicia; 4 
the diviſion under Mahomet wintered at Smyrna, as that un. 
der Kais at Lycia, and Cilicia. In the ſpring they were fe. 
inforced by another ſquadron, under an admiral called Kg. 
led, and their whole fleet being rendezvouſed, they cruiſed 

| during the whole ſummer, between the two promontories of 

45. . Mapnaura and Cyclobrum. During this cruiſe, they appet 

He). 53. to have had great ſucceſs againſt the Chriſtians, tho? we are 
in the dark as to the particulars, for we are told by the 

| Greek writers; who are more exaft than the Arabs are, in tt 

A. D 67. point of chronology, that in the thirty-fifth year of the p 
Hejra, the Arab fleet pram ted itſelf before Con/lantinople;and te 
having a body of land troops on board, they attempted to tl 

beſiege that city. They were however, ſo warmly received by 1 
Conſlantine, the Greek emperor, at that time, that they were it 
obliged to retire after great loſs of men and ſhips. Theſe laſt ec 
were deſtroyed by a particular kind of a fire, the properties of p 
which would be incredible, if not too well atteſted to be 1 

0 
f 


doubted. For we aretold, that this fire, which was invent- 

ed by Gallinicus, a native of Heliopolis in Egypt, burnt under 

water. Upon the whole therefore, tho' it is extfemely ſur- t 

priſing that the 4rabs made the progreſs they did, in their t 

marine during ſo ſhort a time, yet we cannot yet conſider them c 

at this time as a maritime power, in any other light, than theit y 

being a neſt of pirates infeſting the ſeas in large, but ill diſciplt- n 

ned, ſquadrons. After they were obliged to raiſe the ſiege of t 

Their loſ- Constantinople, their fleet met with a violent ſtorm, which t 

tes by fea, wrecked many of their duke off the Scyllean promontory. The I 

emperor of the Greeks took advantage of the conſternation of t 
the 4rabs, after ſo many repeated and dreadful loſſes, and gave 

orders for his lieutenants Florus Petronius and Cyprianus, to [ 

attack Ssphian, Moawiyah's governor of Syria, which they did 

with ſuch ſucceſs, that they cut off thirty thouſand of his 

Hej. 54. men. This happened in the fifty- fourth of the Hejra, whiles 6 

ml dreadful mortality was raging in Egypt. Tho' we would 

willingly avoid conjectures that are too bold, yet we cannot 

think that the Moſlem authors have been quite candid in the l 

accounts they have tranſmitted of this period, ſince they have 

endeavoured to ſtifle the moſt material parts of their foreign | 

tranſactions, which, undoubtedly were far from being ta- | 
vourable to the Arabs. But indeed from the whole complex- 
ion of 1Mawiyad's government, after the death of Z:yad; 
we can caſily learn, that an univerſa] depravity, and dege- 
| | | 7 < neracy; 
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neracy of manners, encouraged by this court amongſt them- 
ſelves began to gain ground amongſt the Moſlems, and this 
obliges us to turn our eyes, to the domeſtic occurrences of 
is califat. | 
about the time we are now treating of, grew ſo Moawi- 
fat as to be a burden to himſelf, ſo that he ſpoke to the yah grows 
people fitting in the pulpit, and his government became to be un- 
ſo unpopular, that he was obliged to preach before he ſaid weildy, 
prayers in order to keep the people eee This unpo- 
ularity, beſides the arts employed by Ali's party, undoubted- 
y aroſe, from his no longer making a ſecret, as he had done 
during the life time of Ziyad, of his deſign to render the 
califat hereditary in his family. This was a bold attempt, 
and Moawiyah never could have ſucceeded in it, had it not 
deen for his army in Syria and Egypt, and other places that 
may be eſteemed foreign to Arabia. +» Moawiyah was too 
great a politician to be inſenſible of the infinite power that 


in the daily ſight of ſacred relicts, has upon ſo ſuperſtitious a 
the people as the Arabs were, and for that reaſon he wanted to 
and remove from Medina to Damaſcus, where he himſelf reſided, 
| to the -pulpit, and the walking ſtaff of the prophet. But 
I by while thoſe employed to remove the pulpit were attempting 
ere it, an unuſual darkneſs, or, what the Moſlem writers call an 


lat eclipſe of the ſun, which darkened the place, happened. This 
sof put a ſtop to the deſign, and the pulpit remained where it 


) be was. Some modern authors are fond of making this fall 
Nt- out during an eclipſe which actually happened in the ſifty- 
er fourth year of the Hera, and which is calculable upon aſ- 
ur- tronomical principles. Perhaps it might, and very poſſibly 
heir the Arabs who underſtood aſtronomy, at this time, might 
em contrive to have the operation attempted at the very inſtant 
Jelf when they knew the eclipſe was to take place, in order to 
pit. magnify the affair into a miracle. But after all, we are ra- 
: of ther inclined. to believe that if any darkneſs happened at that 
ich time, it was merely accidental, and magnified by the cun- 


he ning Medenians, ſo that Moawtyah did not think proper to 
1 of perſiſt in his project. | ; 


ave He ſucceeded however in bringing many of the chief Declares 
to Moſlems into his deſign, of making his ſon Yezid to be ac- his ſon Ye- 
did knowledged his ſucceſſor. But as that title would have had zr his 

his too unpopular a ſound, he pretended that his natural in- ſucceſſor. 
le: WW fimities obliged him to take an aſſociate in the government 

ul and that norſe was ſo proper as Yezid, To make his deſign 

10t ſucceed the better, he wrote circular letters to the chief no- 

nc Bil bility of the Syrians, and Heraclians, and many of them came 


e into the propoſal; ſome being bribed by motives of intereſt 

an and others overawed dy fear. Notwithſtanding this, the ſed 

fa- body of the ſtaunch Arabs, who, in fact, formed the chief PPOled. 

x- ſtrength of the Moſlem empire; manifeſted an invincible a- f 

10, verſion to the propoſal. The Haſbamites, who were hated 

e- by the poſterity of Abuheker, Zobeir, Omar. and above all 

77 by Hoſein the brother of Haſan, 9 themſelves reſolved 
OL - not 
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not to recognize Y2z:4, either as the colleague or ſucceſſot 
of Moaw:yah. Notwithſtanding this, ſome ſuch deſign upon 
Haſar's application, ſeems to have been in agitation among 
the Haſhamites themſelves, if it be true that Moawiyah con- 


ſented in his treaty with Haſan, that if he ſhould die be. 


fore Haſan, the califat ſhould revert to the latter. Amonſt 
the other oppoſers of Moawiyah on this occaſion, was Hy. 
ſha to whom the califf paid a viſit at Medina, attended hy 


one thouſand horſe. The mother of the faithful ſeems upon 


Sends for 
his bro- 
ther. 


Yezid a 
military 
man, 


this occaſion, to have been too frail for the temptation of the 
preſent of a pair of bracelets of the value of about ſeventy 
thouſand pounds. For that ſhe received ſuch a preſent i; 
pretty certain, and we can aſſign no time fo proper for be- 
ſtowing it as the period we are now ſpeaking of In ſhort it ap. 
pears, that Moatuiyab knew well how to place his munifi- 
cence, for we are told, that ſoon after his interview with 
Ayeſha, the bulk of the inhabitants of the province of Heyjaz 
took the oath of recognition to Tezid. 
_ Tho? Meoaawryah was ſenſibly touched with the oppoſition 
he met with from the houſe of Haſbam, and indeed from 
all the remains of the companions, who were now reduced 
to a ſmall number, yet he durſt not venture to proceed to 
extremities againſt them. Finding that they and many of 
their countrymen had an averfion for Y-z:4, on account of 
the immorality of his character, he ſent for his own brother 
a man of great weight, and authority with the public, 
Anulaph to diſcourſe with his ſon, who as Moawiyah aſ- 
ſured him was indued with ſuch parts as would remove all 
the prejudices that had been concerted againſt him. Auu- 
laph however, after diſcourſing with his nephew, being aſked 
by Moaꝛuiyab, what he thought of his ſons capacity, his an- 
{wer was, that the fear of God would not ſuffer him to tell 
a lie, nor the fear of the. califf to ſpeak the truth. That 
the califf himſelf was the beit judge, and that the buſineſs of 
him and his other ſubjects was to hear and obey. | 
Notwithſtanding all that has been ſaid, perhaps a great 
part of the public prejudice again{t Vzid, was owing to the 
arts of his enemies, for if we are to judge by his conduct, he 
was by no means ſo baid a man as he was repreſented : 
excepting his looſe conformity to ſome of the ridiculous 
parts of the Moſlem law. He indiſputably was poſſeſſed 
of great military talents, for notwithſtanding what is ſuggel- 
ted by ſome chriſtian writers, Abu Ayub having left his bones, 
under the walls of Constantinople, where his tomb is ſtill to 
be ſeen, makes it more than probable, that Yeztid led his ar- 
my to the very gates of that imperial city. But whatever 
he wanted in experience, or abſtinence, was amply ſuppli- 
ed by his father; who ſtill continued to dote upon him, and 
at laſt carried his point of making him his .coadjutor, and 


conſequently his ſucceſſor, ſo far that Yezid in quality of 


coadjutor to his father, gave audience to ſeveral ambaſſadors 
| an 
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and executed many acts of ſovereignty amongſt the people, 
articularly towards the inhabitants of Damaſcus, with 
whom he ſtood in high favour, as indeed he did all over 
Hria. Notwithſtanding this great point was thus carried, Character 
Hocwiyah's admonitions to his fon were full of wiſdom, and of bis op- 
moderation He adviſed him never to offer any violence to ponents. 
Hiſtin, who was a good man, even tho' he ſhould come 
into his power, and to ſpare the fon of Abubeter, who being 
a man of pleaſure, never would be dangerous to his govern- 
ment. As to Abdallah he ſaid, that having a religious caſt, 
and not medcling much in temporal affairs, he would re- 
coonize him when others did. But that if ever Zoberr ſhould 
come into his power he ſhould cut him to pieces, becauſe 
ſaid he, he has the cunning of the fox and the ſtrength of 


the lion. 


l t cannot be ſuppoſed that fo important a meaſure, as that px, u. 
Jaz of altering a great monarchy, from being elective, to be he- refer E 
reditary, could be carried into execution, without vaſt 3 11; 

ion management, and ſome inconveniency. The people of nen. 
om Ahwaz took arms againſt it, but 72z:4 marching againſt them 

ved came up with their army, which was very numerous, and 

to ſeems to have been compoſed of more tribes or nations than 

of one, and gave them a total defeat on the plain bf Doulab, 

of which reinſtated the califf's authority in that part of his do- 

ner minions. But AZoawtyah was not fo Aenne, in other parts. 

ie, The Maronites taking advantage of the defeat he had received Moaw:- 
aſ- from the Greeks in Syria, and the perplexities he met with in ga makes 
all the affair of his ſucceſſion, ſeized on mount Lebanus, and be- peace 

1 ing ſoon joined by a rabble formed of Chriſtians, and thoſe with the 
ed of ſeveral other religions, they extended themſelves along Greet em- 
n- the plain, and at laſt took poſſeſſion of all the country lying emperor. 
ell between mount Taurus and Feruſalem, 2nd not contented | 

Ja with that, they made incurſions into ria which lay in the 


of WI neighbourhood. Such inſults joined to the bad ſucceſs of 
| the califf's arms againſt the Greets, were novelties to the 
at Arabs, and Aoawiyah himſelf as well as they looked upon 


he them as a kind of a viſitation from heaven. Mooꝛuiyah that 
he he might ſecure the main point he had in his view, was at 
|: laſt forced to ſend an embaſiy with propoſals of peace to 
us Conſtantinople, where they were favourably received by Con- 
ed . Hantine. But it ſeems as if his ambaſſador's powers were not 
. full enough, for the emperor was obliged to ſend him back 
s, to Hria, together with one of his moſt able counſellors John 
to Pitzgaudes, to compleat the treaty ,which, after various dif- 
be hculties was concluded upon the following terms. Firſt, 
er tnat an inviolable peace ſhould be obſerved between the ſub- 
i- jects of the emperor and the califf, for thirty years. Second- 


d, that the Arabs ſhould retain the peaceable poſſeſſion of 
id all the provinces they had acquired. Thirdly, that the Arabs 
of MW ould pay to the emperor of Conftantinople by way of yearly 

| | | G2 | MEE. tribute 
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tribute, three thouſand pounds weight of gold, being aboy 
two hundred and forty thouſand pounds ſterling ; fifty 

| ſlaves, and fifty horſes of the beſt Arab breed. 
Refleion This treaty was diſgraceful to both nations, to the Greejs, 
upon it. as they hid thereby relinquiſhed all farther claim to ſo ma- 
ny fine provinces, that had been diſmembered from thei 
empire, by thoſe audacious robbers; and to tne Arabs, he. 
cauſe it was the firſt time they ever had ſubmitted to pay 
tribute. Aoawiyah, however, put up with every thing 
that could contribute to his favourite point; in which he 
ſucceeded beyond all expectation. He was excellently wel 
ſerved by his nephew Obeidallab, whom he made governor of 
Baſra ; and by Baſber, who made a great number of in- 
roads into the dominions of the Chriſtians, from whence 

| he carried off many priſoners, and a vaſt booty. 

Character But nothing can give us a more juſt idea of the 
of Moawi- nature of Moawiyah's politics, than what happened in the 


yab's go- caſe of the government of Medina. From this govern- 


vernment ment, which was of great importance in Arabia, he had 
depoſed Saed, and had ordered Mertuin to ſucceed him in 
that poſt ; at the ſame time he ſent an order to Merꝛuin, to 
demoliſh Saed's houſe, and to ſeize his effects. This order 
being communicated to Sed, he ſeemed ſtartled at it; but 
Merꝛuin, like a true miniſter of arbitrary power, told him, 
<< 'That if Saed had received the fame order, to be executed 
upon his, Moatoiyah's, houſe, he would have obeyed it. 
pon this Saed produced a like order, ſigned by the califf, 

| againſt Merwin, which his friendſhip did not ſuffer him to 
put into execution; and thereby drew upon himſelf the 
exempli- califf's diſpleaſure. Merwin ſtruck at this, acknowledged 
fied. the ſuperior generoſity of Sed, and never deſiſted to ſolli- 
Cit the califf, till he had retracted the order. This ſtory is 

a proof, that one of the principles of Afoawiyah's govern- 
ment was, to divide his great men. Amongſt the many re- 
markable events of Moaibiyab's reign, the death of Ayeſha, 
the mother of the faithful, was one. After the deceaſe of 
Mahomet, ſhe was the moſt reſpectable perſon in all Arabia; 
and was treated as ſych by the califfs themſelves. Many of 
the 4rabs even gave her the name of the propheteſs,and un- 
doubtedly ſhe was a woman of vaſt genius and reſolution, 
Her brother, Abdallah, who died about the ſame time, never 
had recognized the hereditary right of Yzz:d to the califat, 

ſo that his death could be no diſagreeable event to Moatvijab. 
For that califf, the older he grew, the more he doated upon 
his ſon Yezzd; even to the putting up of public prayers to 
confirm him in the government, if he was worthy of it. 
But all his precaution could not give tranquility to his 
people; for his whole empire was at this time full of 
rapine and confuſion. The pilgrimages, which true AH 
lems were obliged to perform once, to Aecca, were inter- 


rupted by continual robberies ; ſo that Merꝛuin, the gover- 
K | nor 
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nor of Medina, was obliged to eſcort the pilgrims in per- 


fifty ſon, with a body of troops. The like diſorders happened 
through other parts of the califat, which, we are told, to- 

reeks, wards the end of this reign, was filled with murmurings and 
ma- diſcontents. The year after the death of Ayz/ha, Abu Horeira, 
their or the father of. the Cat, died. He was one of the few who 
be- were in the ſecret of Mahomet's miſſion ; and was famous 
Pay for being the author of many traditions concerning the pro- 
hing phet, and his religion. The appellation of the father of 
h be the Cat, was the only one by which he was known, ſo that 
well the knowledge of his real name and family was loft: but 


according to the beſt accounts, he was of the family of 
| backhah. 


« That he ſhould conſider the Arabs as the root of his 
power, and to cheriſh them in all their applications. "That 
he ought to look upon the Syr:ans, as being naturally devo- 
ted to him, and that the Jratans, or Perſians, were by all 
means to be obliged, even to the granting them a new de- 
puty every year, ſhould they requeſt it; becauſe that pro- 
yince could, at any time, draw one hundred thouſand 
ſwords againſt him and his government.“ He added, © that 
if the ſon of Zobeir ſhould appear in arms againſt him, he 
ſhould fight him, but that it was better to live in peace 
with him, and, by all means, to ſpare Maſlem blood. 
Though Moawiyah, as has been already obſerved, perhaps, 
had not the leaſt ſentiment of religion about him; yet the 
nature of his government required him to be conſtant in 
preaching, and praying, to the people. In his laſt ſermon 
to them, he obſerved, that he was like ripe corn, which 
called for the reaper's hand, and that he was inferior, in- 
deed, to his predeceſſors; but that he was greater than any 
could be who ſhould ſucceed him. Soon after this, he died, 
being about eighty years of age; and in the nineteenth year 
of his califat, reckoning from the reſignation of Haſan. 
Immediately, upon his death, one Dehak aſcended the 
pulpit in the moſque, with the califf*s winding-ſheet in 
his hand, and made his funeral oration; and his fon Je- 
zid, we are told, performed the ſervice at his burial. 
vawiyah was tall, and comely, but ver 
eyes ſomewhat projected, 
breaſt 


. of. As to his perſonal character, he, undoubtedly, was a 
5 man of an uncommon depth of judgment, and he ſeems to 
f have no fault, but ambition, which, in fact, is produo- 
l tive of all others. He was liberal, to the utmoſt extent of 


generoſity; and, by nature, merciful, even to ay B 
he moſt 


warlike 


an uncommon happineſs of 8 he conquered t 
LY 3 ; 
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In the fixtieth year of the Hejra, Moaw:yah finding himſelf 
drawing towards death, ſent two of his moſt faithful ſub- 28 
jects to his ſon Yezid, with the following excellent advice; of Ia. 


Y fat and his His per- 
His voice was loud, and his ſonal ac- 
was large. He dyed his beard, which was long, compliſh» 
with the ſame red colour that his predeceſſors had made uſe ments, 
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warlike people in the world, by the arts of peace. Being 
paſſionately fond of poetry, as indeed all the Arabs were; 
he was a noble patron of it, which appears by ihe tollowing 
curious relation. A young Arabian gallant married a wife, 
out of mere love, and ſhe was equally fond of 'him. The 
governor of Cuſa wes ſmitten with her charms, and the 
young Arabian, having laid out his whole fortune upon his 
1 the governor found means to get poſſeſſion 
of her perſon ; though vaſtly againſt her own inclination, 
The diſconſolate huſband, now rendered poetical, by love 
and diſtreſs, as he had been before by inclination, repaired 
to the califf's court; where he repeated ſome beautify] 
verſes in his hearing. The califf, touched with the air and 
mamanner of the young man, as well as with the ſubject of 
mis verſes, which hinted at his own misfortunes, entered in- 

to converſation with him, and learning the whole of his 
ſtory, he immediately diſpatched a meſſenger to the gover- 
nor of Cufa, with orders for him to reſign the lady. The 
governor, in anſwer, defired to have but the farther en- 
Joyment of her for one year, and, upon that conditian, he 
ſaid, he was willing to have his head ſtruck off at the expi- 
ration of the time. But this romantic declaration proving 
no way ſatisfactory to the califf, the woman was ſent to his 
court. He had the curioſity to ſee her; and her charms 
ſurpaſſed every thing he had ſeen before in womankind, 
but fell far ſhort of the elegance of her converſation and de- 
portment, which aſtoniſhed him. He aſked her, whether 
ſhe would remain with him, or go to her huſband. She an- 
ſwered in verſe, That if he had a regard for her, he 
would reſtore her to her dear ſpouſe, which was the ſole 
happineſs ſhe; coveted.” : Upon this, MAoatoiyab generouſly 
made her a preſent of a magnificent epuipage, and gave her 
a ſum of money, which reimburſed the huſband for all 
that he had expended upon her. AZoawryah's paſſion for 
poetry even, extended to his diſpenſing with the common \ 
forms of juſtice upon that account; for we are. told, that 
he even pardoned a reoiber, for his excellency in the poetic 
art. The reader, however, is to; obſerve, that the Arab 
language is naturally ſo figurative and lofty, that whenever 
it 1s elevated! above the ordinary forms of ſpeech, it flides 
into pos , .. 3 | 
Mobius Moawiyah was by nature ſo exceſſively liberal, that he was 
often known, to deſire thoſe for whom he had any eſteem, 
to take with them out of his palace whatever they moſt 
fancied. At one time he made a preſent of four 
millions of dinars, which amounted to near three 
millions ſterling, to Haſan; and his other liberalities, 
both . friends, are incredible. His patience 
was equal to his generoſity. Heſant, who was a Hzſhemite, 
and a very old woman, came over to pay him a viſit, but 
did not fail to upbraid him very ſeverely, for his uſurping 
25 833 the 
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the califat, in prejudice to the familyof Haſan; and even 
loaded him with ſome very bitter expreſſions on that ac- 
count. The great Omru, who happened to be preſent at 
the time, told her ſhe talked like an old mad woman. 
« What,” replied ſhe, *© thou ſon of a whore, doeſt thou 
prate? Thy mother was the moſt notorious ſtrumpet, that 
ever plied upon the ſtreets of Mecca, and the cheapeſt at 
th ſame time; ſhe could not even tell who was thy father, 
out of five of the Koreiſb, who lay with her, at the time thou 
was begotten, and ſaid, you muſt be given to him whom you 
reſembled moſt, who happened to be old Allas; and for no 
other reaſon art thou eſteemed his ſon.” The califf, far 
from being diſconcerted at this impertinence, with great 
mildneſs, ſaid, Forgive what is paſt;” and deſired to 
know of his aunt, what was her demand. She anſwered, 
two thouſand dinars for the poor of their family ; two 
thouſand to marry her portionleſs kinſwomen, and two 
thouſand for her own uſe, as ſhe was then poor; all which 
was inſtantly paid her down, by. the califf*s order. 

To conclude Moawtyah's character, both in private and 
public life he was amiable, but, like Julius Cofar, he 
broke through all ties to. gratify his ambition. He may 
be juſtly ſaid to have been the firſt califf who altered the 
genius of the Arabs, by introducing among them habits of 
luxury, diſſimulation, and intrigue, and from the com- 
liances he made, both at home and abroad, it is plain, 
he thought that no ſacrifice could be too great to his love 


of power. 


ee eee 


Yezid, the fourth califf from Mahomet, and the 
ſecond of the houſe of Ommiyah. | 


T H E change of the conſtitution of' the 'califat, from 
an electoral, to an hereditary, monarchy, was ſo vio- 
lent, that Yezzd eaſily foreſaꝶ that he would have ſome dif- 
ficulty in getting his rights acknowledged by the ſtaunch 
Moſlems of Arabia. It was, however, acknowledged in 
Meſopotamia, Egypt, Perſia, and ſome other countries. He- 
ſein, who was the ſurviving head of the houſe of Ali, 
ſeems never to have acknowledged Moaꝛbiyab's power of 
altering the ſucceſſion, and both he and Abdallah, the ſon of 
Zobeir, made no ſecret that they looked upon Yezid as an 


He is ſuc- 
ceeded by 
his ſon, 
Yezid, 


uſurper ; and in this they were backed by the people of 


Mecca, and Medina, in general. Yezid was aware of this, 


O 4 and 


His letter dominions, and ſtrengthened him. He fulfilled the date of 


againſt 


* 


* 


epiſtolary ſtile of the Arabs. In the name of the mof 


Abdallah: he was beloved, and when he died he was innocent and 


cCaliff's intereſt, how he ſhould behave, MAZerwrn's advice 
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and ſent to Waled, Ali's governor of Medina, the followin 
| Laconic letter, which is here inſerted as a ſpecimen of the 


merciful God, from Yez:4, commander of the faithful, to 
Waled, the fon of Othbah. Moawiyah was a ſervant of 
God. God honoured him, made him califf, enlarged his 
his life, and God received him into his mercy. In his life 


pure. Farewell, take care ſtrictly to infiſt, that Hoſein, 


Abaallah the fon of Amru, and Abdallah the ſon of Zobeir, 


conform themſelves in every reſpect to the inauguration,” 
The governor upon receipt of this letter, conſulted with 
AMerwin, the moſt conſiderable perſon upon the ſpot in the 


was, that Waldin ſhould tender to the perſons mentioned 
in the order, the oath of allegiance to Yezzrd, and that if 
they made any ſcruple, he ſhould inſtantly ſtrike off their 
heads, Though Yaled was ſecretly determined not to fol- 
low this bloody advice, yet he would have been glad if 


califf's authority. He therefore ſent for Heſein, who had 
foreſcen his danger, and he came to the governor's houſe, 
attended by a great number of friends and relations, whom 
he poſted at the door, with orders to break in, if they 
ſhould perceive any diſturbance. Mertoin was at this time 
with Waled, who tendered the oath of allegiance to Hoſein 
who abſolutely declined it, till he had an opportunity of 
taking the ſenſe of his countrymen ; adding, that a matter 
of ſuch importance ſhould be tranſacted in public, and with 
unanimity. Upon this AZerwin again prefled the governor 
to take off Enſein's head. But the latter ſprung from their 
hands, and rejoined his friends, bitterly upbraiding Mer- 
<vin for his bloody advice; and heat the ſame time reproach- 
ing Waled for his tenderneſs. But 7/aled excuſing himſelf, 
by declaring that the ballance of that man's.ſins, who ſhould 
kill Haſein would be heavy in the next world. . 

WMaled, however, attempted to get Abdallah, the ſon of 20. 
beir into his hands, but he eſcaped out of Medina, and though 
he was Pres by a body of horſe, he reached Mecca fate, 
with all his family, and was, ſoon after, followed by Ho- 
ſein. It ſeems to be pretty plain, that there was at this 


time a determined conſpiracy to dethrone Yezid ; who was 


fo out of humour with Waled, that he gave the government 
of Medina to Amru, the ſon of Saed. This new governor 
knew that Abdallah Zobeir was mortally hated by his brother 
Omar, and he therefore employed him to reduce or deſtroy 


him. But Abdallah met his brother in the field, defeated him, 


»and took him priſoner. 27 . 
In the mean while, the important city of Cya declared 
unanimouſly for ein, and invited him to reſide 3 

N em, 


Hoſein, and his two friends, would have recognized the 


* 
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them. Upon this Heſein ſent his friend Maſiim, the ſon of Cufa de- 


the Ola, to learn the ſtate. of his affairs amongſt the Jrakans, clares for 
of and the Cxfans, and with orders to purſue his journey with Haſein. 
to all the ſecrecy and expedition poſſible. Maſſim encountered 

of he moſt diſcouraging difficulties, in his road from Mecca, 

his where he left Hoſein, to Cufa; and was once determined to 

of have returned, both the guides he had along with him being 

life dead, with fatigue. But he received freſh orders from Ho- 

nd ſein, to proceed at all events. At laſt he had the good for- 

in, une to reach Cufa, where he found the people, almoſt una- 

ir, WT nimoufly, determined to join Heſein, and they proceeded 

1. with ſo much ſecrecy, which is the ſoul of all conſpiracies, 

th that eighteen thouſand of them promiſed to be ready in 

he arms, before Nooman, the governor for Yez:d, knew that 

ce Mefſim was at Cufa, The conſpirators, however, growing too 

ed numerous to be longer concealed, Nooman made a ſpeech to 

if the people, exhorting them to loyalty, and threatening them, 

ir in caſe of diſobedience. But he was far from being at- 


l tended to, and being a native of Medina, Yezid ſuſpected 
if him of diſaffecton, and gave his government to Obeidallab, 


he the ſon of Ziyad, who was at the ſame time governor of 
ad Baſra. | 5 i 
e, 4 we conſider the hiſtory of Vezid's government at Reflec- 
m this time, we are confirmed in our former opinion, that he tion on 
ey was by no means either ſo weak, or wicked, a prince, as Yezid's 
ne ſome of the violent Maſem authors, have repreſented him. govern. 
n It appears, that he continued all his father's ſervants and ment. 
of governors in their ſeveral poſts; and he heaped favours up- - 
er on Obeidallah, notwithſtanding the reaſons he had to be 
th diſpleaſed with his father. As to his right to the califat, 
Or it was, at leaſt, as good as that of Heſein, who lay under per- 
ir ſonal obligations to Moatbiyab, and had even ſerved under 
2 Yezid, in his expedition againſt Conſtantinople. It is true, there 
1. ſeemed amonſt the Arabs to be a general diſpoſition in fa- 
f, vour of Hoſein; but the reader will ſoon perceive that the 
Id people of Cyfa, on whom he moſt depended, were actuated 
by no principle, but that of inconſtancy, and a deſire to 
9. change. Moſlim's firſt ſucceſs at Casa, elated him fo much, 
h that he ſent letters to Heſein at Mecca, earneſtly defirin 
- him to repair to Cufa, where he was ſure of being Jain 
— by upwards of one bundred thouſand friends. In the mean 
iS while Obeidallah, who inherited his father's diſlike to the 
Þ houſe of Al, came, attended by no more than ſeventeen 
it horſe, to Cyfa. It was almoſt night before he entered the 
Ir city, and being dreſſed in a black turban, Hoſein's uſual 
T wear, he was welcomed by the people, as the grandſon of 
y the prophet. By this miſtake, Obeidallab got paſſeſſion of the 
y caſtle; and by employing one of his domeſtics to aſſume 


the character of a ce nobleman, who was come to ſee 

d the ſolemnity of Haſein's inauguration, he by this means 

learned, that Maſlim was ſtill in Cyfa, and buſied in in- : 
' liſting 
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him, 


at Cyfa, 
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liſting men, and buying up arms. He found that the name, 
of his two chief friends, in the place, were Sharich, and 
| Hani, and that Maſiim at that time lived in Sharick's houſe, 
Conſpira having but ſome days before left that of Hani. Obei- 
cy againſt dallab, knowing Sharick to be a man of quality, or Emir, 


ſent him word he was to pay him a viſit, and Sharick planted 
Moſim in a corner of the room, where he perſuaded him 
to aſſaſſinate Obeidallah, upon a concerted ſignal. Mſin, 


however, feeling remorſe at the thoughts of ſo infamous 


an action, the deſign miſcarried, and Obeidallab eſcaped. 
Sharick, who was ſick in bed at this time, died two days 
after, but Hani was arreſted, and ſent to priſon in the caſtle. 
Being brought before Obeidallab, he commanded him to 
produce Maſlim, and upon Hani's declaring, that he would 
not, if he could, Obeidallah forgot himſelf, ſo far, that he 
ſtruck Hani on the face, with a truncheon that he had in 
his hand Hani, upon this, attempted to ſnatch a ſword 
from one of Obeidallab's guards, but he was overpowered, 
and remanded to priſon. | 

Aoſiim hearing of his friends danger, aſſembled together 


about four hundred of his party, and attempted to force his 
way into the caſtle. But Oberdallah without being daunted, 


harrangued the rebels from the walls fo effectually, that all 
of them, excepting about thirty, abandoned Moſlim. This 
irreſolution taught him what he was to expect from ſo per. 
fidious a ſet of men, and he was obliged to leave Cufa, with- 
out a ſingle attendant, and for the firſt night he found ſhel- 
ter in the houſe of an old lady, to whom he had been obliged 
to diſcover his name. But her ſon coming to the knowlege 
of it, betrayed him to Obeidallab, who put a reward upon 
his head, and ſent a party of one thouſand horſe who ſur- 
rounded the houſe where he was. MHoſlim made a mot 
deſperate defence, and three times beat back ſuch of the 
party as entered the houſe to take him, but, at laſt, being 
moſt deſperately wounded, he was over powered, and car- 
ried back, upon his own mule, 8 to Cufa. He was 
ſeen to weep, but it was in reflecting upon Heſein's danger, 
whom he ſuppoſed to be upon the road to join the perfidious 
Cufans, and uſed all the few means that were in his power, 
to appriſe him of what had happened. When Moſlim was 
brought before Oberdallah, he refuſed to ſhow him any exte- 
rior mark of reſpect, and declared he would not pay any to 
Vezid himſelf, was he preſent. Oberdallab apbratded him for 
the diſturbances he had made, and he in his turn reproached 
Obeidallah with the cruelties of his father Z:yad, and treated 
him with the ſtale language of all rebels, who pretend to 
reformation. It would have been weakneſs in Obeidallah 
to have pardoned ſuch a delinquent, but he gave him leave 
to make his will, which he did, leaving to a friend about 
five-hundred pound ſterling, with a charge to do all he 
could to ſtop Hoſein from adyancing, When this was re- 


ported 
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portedd to Obeidallah, he ordered both Moſlim and Hani to be 


if he perſiſted to advance. Harro had a warm ſide to Hojein, 
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beheaded, but he ſpoke of Hoſein with reſpect, and declared 
he had nothing to fear, provided he would be quiet for the 
ſuture, but that if he diſturbed the government, he might 
expect the conſequences. _ | 
The unhappy Hoſein by this time deluded by the advices n favour 
he had received from Cufa, and the lift ſent him, of one hun- f lk 
j-ed and forty thouſand men, who were to join him in rat, 
the province in which Cufa lay, had ſet out from Mecca 
contrary to the-advice of all his friends. His deſcent, and 
his perſonal virtues, and his ſanctity, had rendered him ſo 
much the idol of the Meccans, that while he was there 4b- 
Jallah Zobeir, who himſelf ſecretly aſpired to the califat, 
notwithſtanding the victory he had gained over his brother 
and the califf's troops, found he made no figure, while 
Hiſein was upon the Dot. The perfidy of the Cufans towards 
Alis family, had been ſo notorious, that Haſein's beſt friends 
thought it was worſe than madneſs in him to truſt himſelf in 
their hands, and his couſin Adallab, the fon of 4bbas, re- 
moaſtrated very ſtrongly to him upon that head, but to no 
purpoſe. Abdallah Zobeir pretended to talk to him in the 
ſame ſtrain, but upon Hoſein declaring to him the vaſt num- 
bers of the SHii who had inliſted in his party, Zobeir ſeemed 
to alter his opinion, and encouraged him to proceed, in 
hopes no doubt but he was going upon his ruin. This con- 
ſirming Heſein in his reſolution, his friends renewed their 
attacks to diſuade him, at leaſt, from the one part of his de- 
ſign, that of taking his family along with him, for ſaid the 
ſon of 4bba; to him, by God I fear your caſe will be like Oth- 
man's, who was murdered in the ſight of his wives and chil- 
dren, He then repreſented to 5 4,66 the ſhallow. part he 
was acting in making way for the ambition of Abdallah Zo- 
bs;r vho was ſecretly his rival: All thoſe and a great ma- 
ny other remonſtrances, were loft upon Heſein. At laſt they 
intreated him if he was determined to leave Mecca, to go to 
the province of Hejax, which was full of inacceſſible paſſes, 
where he could maintain himſeif till he ſaw whether the 
Cufans would deſtroy Obeidallab, whoſe troops were in poſ- 
ſcion of all the plain country, and in the mean time they 
adviſed Hoſein to write circular letters to all who had in- 
liſted in his cauſe, and to require them to repair to his ſtan- 
dard. The infatuated Hoſein deaf to l this wholeſome ad- whois de- 
vice, ſet out with his family from Mecca the very day, on luded 
which Maſim was beheaded at Cufa. Obeidallah was too and 
vigilant not to he exactly informed of his motions, and tho' arches 
he would haye been glad to have avoided coming to extre- towards 
mities, yet he ſent an oficer one Harro, at the head of one Cuſa; 
thouſand horſe, to bring him a kind of priſoner to Cufa, ; 


but being a man of honour, he executed his orders, and at 
the ſame time, he affured Hein that he was cgregiouſly 
| | FI impoſed 
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impoſed upon, if he expected to be joined 44 any conſiders. 
t 


ble number of men in that province, as all the nobility to, 
man were engaged by Obeidallab, in Yez:d's intereſt, Upon 
this Haſein pulled out the letters of invitation, and the 15 
he had received from Cufa, but the reading them made ng 
impreſſion upon Harro, who continued to aſſure him be 
was deceived. Heſein upon this endeavoured to bring Har- 
ro over to his party, but not ſucceeding in that, he ordered 
his attendants to advance, which Harro oppoſed. This 
put Heſein in a paſſion, and he gave him the Arabian curk 
may your mother be childleſs of you. To this Harro politely 
anſwered, that he ſhould have known how to have dealt 
with any other perſon, who had mentioned his mother in 
that manner, but that the mother of Hoſein, was of too fa- 
. cred memory to be mentioned but with reſpect. He then 
offered to fee Hoſein ſafe, and to leave him at liberty if he 
would take any other road than that of Cufa, aſſuring him, 
that he had no orders to act with violence againſt him, and 
hoping that ſome means might be found out to make up 
matters between him and Yzz:4, At Jaſt Hoſein began to 
give ſome ear to this friendly advice, and conſented to turn 
a little out of the way till he ſhould come to Kadeſia, where 


a a battle was afterwards fought between the Per/ians and the 


Turks. Upon his march thither he was met by one of his 
friends Thirmah, who acquainted him with the deſperate 
Rate of his affairs at Cufa, where Kais one of his meſſenger 
had been put to death, and conjured him to retire to the 
mountain Aja, which was an inpregnable paſs, and where 
he was ſure of being joined by. ten thouſand of the tribe of 
Taye. Hoſein . this advice and marched on towards M. 
neva, which lies at ſome diſtance from the antient ſituation 
of that city. But by this time Obeidallab receiving intelli- 
gence that Ali's friends were every where in motion ſent an 
order to Harro, to prevent Heſein from making himſelf 
maſter of any place of ſtrength, till the troops, which 
were on their march againſt him could come up. Harro 
now perceiving that Heſein's deſtruction was reſolved on, 
became an intire convert to his party; and told him that he 
muſt be ruined if he was attacked. Next day Amer, who 
commanded four thouſand men, that were on their march 
againſt Hoſein came yp, and was joined by the one thouſand 


- horſe, that had been led by Harro. It was with great dit- 
ficulty, that Amer had been prevailed upon to go upon this 
diſagreeable command, and having entirely ſurrounded Hi 
ſein's ſmall party, which did not conſiſt of above eighty or 


ninety men, ſeveral interviews, were held between him and 


 Hyſein, who now offered to return home, if Obeidallah would 
give him leave. 


Amer upon this wrote for freſh inſtructions to Obeidallal, 


who would liſten to no propoſal, unleſs Hofein would ac- 


knowledge Yezid's authority, and in the mean time * 
. | mer 
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o cut off all communication, between Hoſein and the | 


t 
Kiabbouring branches of the Euphrates, that Hz/ein for 


7 want of water might be obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. 
* Amer was obliged to comply with this rigorous order, and 
it then made a freſh application to Obeidallabh upon Hei pro- 


ither to go to Tezid, to return to Arabia, or to have 
| be poling W againſt the Toke, Tho? Obeidallab, had ſome His diffi- 


ave to 
Jar. Leer. to enter upon this treaty, yet he was diſſuaded culties. 
=; ſrom it by one Shamer, a bloody enemy to Heſein, who ac- 
- cuſed Amer of underhand dealing. This was too tender a 
ue BY int for Obcidallah to neglect, and to clear himſelf from all 
0 ſuſpicion, he gave Shamer the command of five-thouſand 


men more to reinforce Amer, with a private order to ſtrike 


in off Amer's head if he ſhould find him favouring Hoſein. He ad- 


= ded that Hoſein and his party were to expect no quarter if 
ho they vlog longer to ſurrender or recognize Yezzd as the 
7 wful califf. | - 

m la All this paſt, at a place called Kerbela where Hoſein then 
8. was. He was now full of melancholy apprehenſions, for 


Pp his approaching fate, and that of his family and followers, 
and a very ae ing ſcene paſſed, between him and his ſiſter. 
For Amer no ſooner received Oberdallah's letter, which up- 
braided him for his dilatory proceedings, than he drew out 
his men in order of battle, and notified to Ho/eiz that he 
muſt either ſurrender, ſwear allegiance to Yez:a, or expect 
with all his followers to be cut in pieces. About the ſame 
time, he offered Obeidallah's protection to four brothers of 
Hoſein, who were along with him, but they rejected it, ſaying 
they choſe to truſt in God's protection, rather than that 
ofa ſon of a whore, alluding to Oberdallah's parentage. Hoſein 
melted by the fidelity of his relations and followers, exhor- 
ted them to provide for their own ſafety, but they unani- 
mouſly declared, that they would ſtand by him to their laſt 
breath. He however obtained from Amer a truce till next 
morning, it being after evening prayer when Amer's ſummons 
came to him, He made the beſt uſe of his time, by linking 
his tents to one another with cords, and thereby forming a 
barricade, ſo as to prevent being flanked thro” the ſuperiority 
ofthe enemy, and he fortified his camp in the rear with a deep 
_ ditch, which he filled with combuſtibles, and then with his 
friends which according to ſome authors, now conſiſted of one 
hundred footmen and fifty horſe, he took poſt in the front 
of his camp, between the two interlaid rows of tents. This 
appears to have been the beſt diſpoſition Hoſein could have 
made, conſidering his ſituation and circumſtances, eſpecially 
againſt an enemy who were very backward to attack him, 
for Harro ſeeing that it was now determined he ſhould be 
deſtroyed, came over to him with thirty horſe, and expreſ- 
ſed great concern, for the part he had acted, promiſing at 
the ſame time never to leave him. He is cut 
| After Haſein had taken the beſt precautions he could to off by 
ſell his life, (for he had no idea of keeping it,) as dear as poſ- Obedal- 
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E's or ſible, he went into his tent, where he waſhed and perfume, 


. ders, 


himſelf with a particular kind of muſk, and his friends 
did the ſame, upon ſeeing the diſpoſitions made by Amy, 
ſaying, nothing now hinders us from meeting the black eyed 


| hb Ie that thoſe people ſhould come and cut us to pieces, 


gſein then mounting his horſe, addreſſed his people, with 
the Koran open before him, and exhorted them in the moſt 
pathetic terms to behave bravely, placing his ſon Ali on 
horſeback by his fide. This preparation renewed the la- 
mentations of the women, whom Hoſein ſent his ſon and 
brother to comfort and pacify. Amers troops were now ap- 
proaching, when Harro ſtepping out addreſſed himſelf with a 
loud voice to Amer, and again endeavoured to bring matters to 
an accommodation. But Amer pleading the poſitive orders of 
Obeidallab which left him no room for ſuch a propoſal, Har- 
ro addreſſed himſelf to the Cyfans, whom he reproached in 
the moſt bitter manner for not only having deceived the »ro- 
phets grand-ſon, but for appearing againſt him in arms and 
for having cut off from him and his family, the waters of 
the Euphrates, where Jews, Chriſtians, and Heathens, have 


the privilege to drink, and where even dogs, and hogs ſo- 


lace themſelves. 

His reproaches however were to no purpoſe, for Anur 
tho' backward, was obliged to order his enſigns to ad- 
vance, and Shamer letting fly an arrow called all the army to 
witneſs that he was the firſt who had diſcharged a bow a- 
gainſt Hein. After this, the moſt gallant of the Saracens, 
on both ſides, challenged each other, as uſual to ſingle com- 


bats, and ſeveral were fought, in which Heſein's friends had 


always a ſuperiority. Amer therefore put a ſtop to that kind 
of fighting; and a general onſet was immediately ordered. 
Amru commanded the right wing, as Shamer did the left, but 
they met with ſo gallant a reception, from He/ein and his 
handful of friends, that they were repulſed, and they were 
obliged to ſend to Her who commanded the main body, for 


Remarka- five-hundred archers. A few diſcharges of their arrows kil - 


ble cir- 


led all Hoſein's horſe, but his friends fought ſo deſperately on 


cumſtan foot, that Amer finding them inpenetrable in the front, 


f i 
his . tacked in flank and rear. 


gave orders to break thro” the tents, that they might be at- 
$hamer (the Moſlem authors bid 
God confound him for it) called for fire to burn Hoſein's 
tent, into which he ſtruck his javelin, which made the wo- 
men run out of it with a dreadful fright, What? burn my 
family ſaid Hoſein to Shamer, God burn thee in hell fire. 
Upon this he and his friends attacked Shamer with ſo much 
fury, that he was driven to ſome diſtance, and even his 
own officers upbraided him for his unſoldier-like proceeding 
againſt the ladies. But the friends of Hoſein were by this 
time reduced to a ſmall number ; all of them who died, fal- 
ling like heroes. When the hour of noon prayer came Ho- 


ſein deſired a truce till he had performed gg 
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which ſeems to have been granted him, and he faid ſome ex- 
traordinary prayers, one particularly called the E of 
far, which is never uſed but in the article of death. hen 
this ſervice was ended, Shamer aſhamed of meeting with 
{ich reſiſtance from ſuch a handful, renewed the attack with 


perſon. But he was bravely defended by his few remaining 
friends, one of whom killed ten of his aſſailants with his own 
la hand, but at laſt had his head ſtruck off by Shamer. At laſt 


nd the archers were directed io take their aims, and in a v:-y 
p- few minutes they ſingled out and killed a'l' Hoſein's followers 
a his ſon Ali having been killed before. During this melan- 
a choly ſcene, Heſein was always repeating fome devout 
of ejaculation, and, ſpeaking of the Cuſans, he ſaid, let not the 
15 dews of heaven difti] upon their heads, and withold from 


in them the bleſſings of the earth, for they firſt invited me and 


on then deceived me. | 

10 Hyſein's party being now reduced to his own perſon, even 
his Moſlem enemies were touched with ſuch compaſſion, 
that none of them would kill him. But the reader is not to 
imagine that Yezid's army upon this occaſion, was intirely 
compoſed of true Moflems, a great many of them ia their 
hearts continued to be Pagans, Chriſtians or Jews, and had 
no ſuch tenderneſs for the grandſon of the prophet. One 
of thoſe hit him on the head, upon which he threw away 
his ſkull-cap, which was full of blood, and bound up his 
wound with a turban. After this, for ſome time none were 
ſo barbarous as to approach him, he ſate down by the door 
of his tent, and placed his young fon Abdallah in his lap, 
but the child was immediately killed with an arrow, for 
which his father throwing ſome of his blood in the air called 
for vengeance from heaven. Soon after, one of his nephews, 
a beautiful child, came to embrace him but the child's hand 
was cut of, while he was ſtretching it to his unfortunate 
uncle, which produced from him anotherbitter exclamation. 
Heojein himſelf having in vain ſought for death, at laſt finding 
himſelf oppreſſed with thirſt, called for water, but while he 
was drinking, an arrow ſtruck him in the mouth, upon 
which extending his hands, then all full of blood, he renew - 
ed his prayers for vengeance. Shamer having now collected 
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more fury than ever, and directed it againſt. Hoſein's own. 


ſome of the hardened barbarians of his party, exhorted them 


to take that opportunity to diſpatch him. But Zeinab, Ho- 
fan's ſiſter by Fatimar, addreſled herſelf to Amer, for com- 
paſſion, but all that Amer could do was to ſhed a few tears, 
and turn his head from her, while Ho/ein was defending 


himſelf with moſt amazing courage, againſt Shamer's party. 


He ſunk however at laſt under his wounds. When he was 
dead they cut off his head, and they found that he had re- 
ceived thirty-three wounds, and thirty-four bruiſes. 

The reader by the deſcription of this encounter, will 


eaſily perceive the prodigious reluctance of the califf's army 
| | : in 


Reflection 
upon it. 
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in general, to deſtroy the grandſon of the prophet, for what. 
ever the Moſlem authors may pretend, had it not oy 
that backwardneſs, ten thouſand troops could not have been 
ſo long in diſpatching one hundred and fifty men, whoſe 


flanks were only ſecured by a barrocade of tents. The 


whole of the tragedy was owing, to Obeidallah's hatred t9 


the houſe of Haſan, and the brutality of Shamer. This bar- 


7, ezid's 


barian intended to have put the younger ſon of Hoſein who 
was likewiſe called Ali, to death, but finding that the mur. 
der would be diſagreeable to the army, he forbore it. His 
men however, plundered Haſein's tents, and even ſtript the 
ladies of their richeſt clothes, againſt the command of Amer. 


Hoſein's head was ſent to Obeidalla*, but the meſſenger why 


carried it coming too late, brought it to his own houſe, 


where his wife underſtanding whoſe head it was, ſwore þ 
God, that he and ſhe never ſhould ſleep again in the ſame 
bed. The head having been for ſome time expoſed in Cu. 


Ja, was then ſent to Yezid at Damaſcus. But Tezid far from 


enjoying the bloody trophy, curſt Obeidallab, as being the 
author of Hoſein's eath, and declared with tears, that had 
he been in his power, he would not have hurt him. 

While this paſt at Damaſcus, Zeinab, and young Ali with 


generolity the other females, taken priſoners, in Hoſein's tent, were 
to Hoſein's carried to Cufa, where Obeidallab beſtowed upon them 20 


family. 


he had done upon tbe head of Hoſein before, many unman- 
ly inſults. It was even with rey; that he was pre- 
vailed upon, not to ſtrike off young Ali's head, becauſe he 
was reported to have arrived at the years of puberty. His 
ſparing him was owing to his being touched with the gene- 
rous interceſſion of Zeinab, who begged in the moſt earneſt 
manner, if Ali was killed, that ſhe might attend him to the 
next world. At laſt an order came for carrying the illuſ- 
tricus priſoners to Damaſcus, for which city they ſet out with 
a party of men, and Shamer and another officer for their 

uard. Ali who ſhewed a becoming ſullenneſs during the 
Journey, was carried before the ſultan, and the ladies ap- 
peared in the moſt abject habits. Some of Yezzd's counſel- 
lors adviſed him to put Ali to death, while others were for 
mercy, which proved more agreeable to the califf's diſpo- 
ſitions, for he not only gave Ali his life, but publickly be- 
wailed the death of Hoſein, and curſed Obeidallah, for having 
ſuffered the women to be plundered, and obliging them to 
appear in the mean attire they did. But he could not get 
tne better of the high ſpirit of Fatima and Zeinab, Hoſem's 
daughters, who even reproached him for the death of their 
father. He however treated both them, Ali, and a little bro- 
ther he had, with the utmoſt tenderneſs and affection. He 
gave them apparel ſuitable to their quality, and never went 
abroad without taking along with him the two ſons of He 

ein. He once aſked the younger, if he would fight his ſon 


Kaled, to which the boy hercely replied, give him one knife 


- and 
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and me another. But even this did not abate the calift's 
kindneſs ; and, by his direction, the widows of his father 


Moawiyah, viſited, and lived, with the female priſoners, - 


while they were at Damaſcus, and performed along with 
them the funeral prayers, and rites, in memory of OR: 
Atlaft, when the ladies choſe to depart for Medina, he diſmiſ- 
ſed them, with an eſcort, commanded by an officer, who 
behaved towards them with ſo much reſpect and tenderneſs, 
that they offered him, in a preſent, their bracelets, which 
were ſet with jewels; which the officer refuſed, with vaſt 
politeneſs. We are father told, that when Zeinab, and Fa- 
tinar, came before the califf, a Syrian nobleman begged of 
him the latter, for his wife or concubine. But ſhe clung 


to her ſiſter, who maintained that the Syrian aſked a thing 


impoſſible, becauſe of the difference in their religions, ad- 
ding to the califf, by God it is neither In his power nor 
yours to do it, and I fay fo, ſhould I die for it.” This re- 
markable ſtory ſerves to confirm the character of clemency 
we have already attributed to Yez:d, and ſhews the extreme 
tenderneſs of the Mahometans in matters of religion, For 
we are told® that when Yez:4 was provoked by this lan- 
guage, and accuſed Zeinab's father as a Siſmatic, ſhe recrimi- 
nated upon him and his family, which exaſperated him ſo 
much, that he ſaid, ** Thou lieft, thou enemy of God.” 


Upon this Zeinab taunted him for his unmanly behaviour to 


two women, who were his priſoners ; which put the califf 

to the bluſh, and he not only curſed the rian nobleman for 

caps, his petition, but diſmiſſed the Jadies with great 
indneſs. 1 
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Thus ended, with his life, the attempt of Heſein, who Character 
ſeems to have been poſſeſſed of all the courage, enthuſiaſm, and ſitua- 
and characters of his family. Like other good Ao/lems, tion of 
the more he prayed, the better he 5 and the acts of Hoſein. 


devotion reported of him, ſeem almoſt incredible, though 
tranſmitted by very good authorities. It is extremely 
ps that Yezid's 1 of power was founded upon his 
eing califf, and conſequently Mobammed's ſucceſſor, both 


as a ſovereign, and a prieſt, or Iman; and that he looxed 


upon thoſe two characters as inſeparable. This undoubted- 
ly was a maxim the moſt advantageous for the tranquillity 
of the ſtate, but he could not root out from the minds of 
the common people the ſupremacy and ſanctity of the pro- 
phet's family. he great men, however, ſeem to have 
adopted the ſoundeſt ſyſtem, and to have diſclaimed all be- 
lief in the infallibility of Mohammed's deſcendants, which 
had they acknowledged, muſt have led them to the moſt 


abject ſlavery, The califf, it is true, pretended to be deſ- 


potic, but in fat he was far otherwiſe, and was obliged to 
conſult, in all acts of government, the great men under 
him; which would not have been the caſe, had infallibily 


deſcended by deſcent with the califf. In ſhort, notwith» 
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ſtanding all the enthuſiaſm of the times, and the people, the 
underſtanding part of the Arabs were far from being ſlayg 
to the doctrines of Mohammed ; though they were obliged 
outwardly to conform to an infinite regard for his memo, 
This was the true reaſon of the proſtrations, prayers, and 
ablutions, which they made at certain times; but it js evi. 
dent, that the real value they put upon Mohammed's doctrine, 
was his having delivered his followers from the belief of 
more Gods than one. This was a ſolid doctrine, becauſe 
the Chriſtians of thoſe days, and countries, were ſo groſs 
8 that th y could neither enforce nor explain the 

hriſtian religion, without making it more abſurd, to an 
intelligent being, than Mahometanifm itſelf. But to re. 
turn to our hiſtory. : 3 


His burial The Cufans were an inconſtant, perfidious people; but 


at the ſame time very ſuſceptible of paſſion, and it requi- 
red a perfon of Obeidallab's ſeverity, and reſolution, to 
keep them in awe. Upon the ſuppreſſion of Hoſein's at- 
tempt, he endeavoured, in a public aſſembly, to prove 
that Jezid was a true Iman, or center of unity, and he 
thanked God that he had been able to deftroy the lyar He. 
ſein, the ſon of the liar Ali. The common people could 
not bear thoſe inſults upon the family of the prophet, and 


an old HMHaſem, who had loſt both his eyes in battle, but re- 


tained his enthuſiaſm, called him a liar, and the ſon of 2 
liar. Obeidullab, immediately gave orders for his being 
feized, but he was ſaved by ſeven hundred of his party 
who defended him. Oleidallab, however, provoked by this 
reſiſtance, laid his ſcheme fo well, that, ſome time after, 
the offender was ſeized, and hung upon a gibbet. This ſe- 
verity, though neceſſary, raiſed Obeidallah a great many 
enemies; but the compliances of Yezid, in ſuffering Ho- 
ſein's head, and body, to be buried, according to the requeſt 


of his family and friends, kept the public quiet. Sump- 


tuous monuments were afterwards erected in both places, 


by califfs of the Fatimate family; for ſo they defined them- 


ſelves, to ſhew their immediate deſcent from Fatimar, the 
daughter of the prophet. Her family, however, was greatly 
weakened by the conflict at Kerbelah ; for we are told by 
fome, that no fewer than ſeven ſons of Ali were killed 
there, and three of Heſcin; who, at the time of his death, 


was fifty-five years of age. | 


Great ex: 
ploits of 
Salem. 


Beſides Obeidallab, the famous Ziyad had another ſon, 


Salem, who reſembled himſelf ſo much, the Yezid appoint- 


ed him, when he was twenty-four years of age, 8 
Sejiſtin, and Koraſan. The Turks at this time had been very 


troubleſome, by their incurſions upon the califf's domi- 


nions. They are a people who are to make a figure in this 


_ hiſtory, but great doubts ariſe as to their original. The 


. moſt probable is, that, in general, it was Tartar, and that 
their forefathers having ſeized fome of the provinccs, ae 
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the 42 in particular, which had been in a manner depopulated, 


Ves when the Roman empire went to decay their numbers were 
red *ncreaſed, by a refort to them of adventurers from all na- 
1 tions, who could not live in their own countries. Be this 
nd as it will, it is certain that at the time we now treat of, they 
bo began to be conſiderable. They were compoſed of Pa- 
1. ans, Chriſtians, and Jews, and the great numbers of the 
of atter amongſt them, has given riſe to an opinion amongſt 
ie many learned men, that the bulk of the nation were de- 
ly ſcended from the ten tribes of * who were led into 
de captivity by Salmanaſar, king of Mria. Though this is 


by no means an improbable opinion, yet we cannot be in- 
duced to think that there were amongſt them any actual 
Jews, though it ſeems paſt all doubt, that many 
of them had more than a glimmering of the Jewiſh reli- 
gion and rites ; which indeed appear to have been diſfipated 
through many other countries. Neither is it at all improba- 
ble, that the .7/yrians might, by. way of precaution, and 
puniſhment, ſend the Jews into Scythia, or the modern Tar- 
tary, where the Tarks 5 bad their original, they 
being mentioned both by Mela and Pliny, amon { 
people living near the Tanais, and the Maæotic Pl Their 
ſettlement in Media and Armenia, and the more ſouthern 
countries, appears unqueſtionable, from Arab authors to 
have been much more early than what is affigned them 
by very learned authors among the Chriſtians ; and 
there is ſtrong reaſon for believing that being a brave, 
but a needy people, they were invited by ſome of the 
Perſian monarchs, to ſerve them againſt the Greeks and 
Arabs. At the time we now treat of; they ſeem to have 
een ſettled near a branch of the Euphrates, between the 
Euxine, and the Caſpian ſea ; but their profund ignorance of 
ſetters has prevented. our coming at the knowledge of the 


0 
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which ſtill retains the name of Tur Armenia, was moſt 


8 >». 


ſea, and as far as Samarcand. For we are told, that Salem, 
having got together a fine army of horſe, advanced to Sag- 
diana, or the modern Zugathay; he had along with him his 


of Sogliana, and never to have returned them; but this is 
far from being probable. It is more likely that thoſe jew- 
els were ſent as a peace offering to Salem; whoſe arms made 
a rapid progreſs in that country. If what the Araò authors 
ſay, whoſe veracity we have little reaſon to doubt on this 
head, be true, this Salm was by far the moſt ſucceſsful 
conqueror that had ever yet appeared amongſt the Arabs, for 
he carried his arms to Kowarazam, the Cheraſma of Ptolomy, 
and Herodotus ; and the capital of a kingdom of the fame 


name, about twenty-five German leagues eaſt from the COP 
| Þ 2 Eds 


the other 


wife, who was brought to bed in that neighbourhood. She 
is ſaid to have borrowed the crown and jewels of the queen 
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real territories they poſſeſſed. A province, however, there, [is vaſt 

ogreſs 
probably their chief refidence, though it feems paſt doubt, , n 
that their arms reached all along the coaſt of the Cafþian coef, 
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orders to put it about the neck of Aodallab Zobeir, and to 


judged, becauſe Amru bore a mortal hatred to Al dallab, bit 
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Sea. This was one of the richeſt ſpots at that time in the 
world; and it is not improbable that Salem made his ex. 


pedition againſt the Turks, only as e for invading it. 1 
According to the Moflem authors, Hoballeb, his general, le. 0 
vied no lets than fifty millions of pieces of money upon the hi 
inhabitants, which, rene every piece of money to 1 
amount to two ſhillings and ſixpence, ſterling, make the 1 
ſum of fix millions, two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, th 
which he divided between himſelf and Tezid. After this, h 
Salem or Mohalleb, or both, marched to Samarcand, and 5 
forced the inhabitants there, likewiſe, to pay tham an im. 7 
menſe ſum of money. It is to be, bewailed by the learned, A 
that no Arab author has ye* been diſcovered, who give the 1 
particulars of this expedition, though it feems to have been 1 
the greateſt the Arabs had ever yet undertaken, For all we 9 
learn was, that it brought them in an immenſe ſum, and tl 
that they made themſelves maſters of Khoraſan. f. 
The indignation of the califf's ſubjects, at the death of 7 
rabs de- Hoſein, began about this time to create a 1 -9ogh ferment l 
' poſe 7ezid through all his. dominions, particularly Arabia. Abdallah fl 
Zobeir was now the moſt formidable oppoſer of the houſe of I; 
Omer ; the ſons of Hy/ein having neither the age nor ſpirit q 
for a great undertaking. Abdallah put himſelf at the head c 
of the Haſbemites, who continued ſtill to be the moſt reſpec- t] 
table family in all 4rabia. We are informed, but not by / 
what means, that, he never had recognized the authority n 
of Yexid, as califf; but the truth is, the inhabitants, both p 
of Medina and Macca, truſting to the ſanctity of their cities h 
and families, affected a kind of independency upon the t 
califf, and ſcarcely conſidered him in any other light, than i 
as being the ſovereign of Syria. The fight of Heſeirs dif- t 
treſfed family, upon their return to Medina, revived all their p 
affection for the prophet's family, and though 434allah had y 

_ wiſhed for nathing more than Heins death, he aggravated t 
every circumſtance of it ſo much in his public harangues to h 
erowded audiences, that he was proclaimed califf both at 1 
Melina, and Mecca. Lexid, who fill refided at Damaſcus, in 5 
Syria, was ſo well informed of the ſtate of Arabia, that he ſent { 


to Merwan his governor of Medina, a filver collar, with 


— 


bring him priſoner in it to Damaſzus, But Abdallah's inte- 
reſt was grown ſo ftrong, that Merwan durſt not attempt to 
ſeize him. Abdallah Amru, an Arab of great learning who 
reſided in Egypt, gave it as his opinion to Amru Said, Yezid's 
governor of Mecca, that Abdallah Zobeir would ſucceed in 
his pretenſions, and this being made public increaſed his 
party. Upon this ſome of Yezid's great men, of Damaſcus, 
hinting to him, that Amry, who ſeems to have been, at this 
time, governor of Medina, as well as Mecca, was in Abaal- 
{at's intereſt; Yez:4 took a reſolution to remove him from 
both his governments, though nothing could be worſe 
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the latter was too ftrong and too cunning to be reduced, His miſ- 
Notwithſtanding that .4mru's vigilance, and activity, had carriages 
reduced Abdallah to the greateſt difficulties, and it prevented ingovern” 
his bringing an army actually into the field againſt the ca- ment. 
liff. Vaid however, being miſinformed, and impatient at 
the progreſs Abdallah eontinyed to make, appointed Walid, 
the ſon of Otha, governor both of Medina and Mecca, and 
he began the exerciſe of his power, by impriſoning three 
hundred of his predeceſſors dependents and domeſtics. 
The new governor, however, having but little power in the 
place, found means to releaſe all his friends and foflowers 
from their impriſonment, and he went at their head to Da- 
naſcus, where he craved an audience of the califf. This was 
granted, and Amru found means to juſtify his conduct to 
the califf's ſatisfaction, Upon this Tezid received a letter 
from Abdallah Zobeir, fignifying, that if he would ſend ta 
Mecca a gavernor of a mote tractable diſpoſition than La- 
lid was, it was poffible they might come into a good under- - 
ſtanding together. This letter procured the removal of Va- 
lid from his government, and Orhman, who was no way 
qualified for the truſt, was ſubſtituted in his place. The 
cunning Arabs prevailed upon him to ſend a deputation of 
them, to give Yezid a true repreſentation of his affairs in 
Arabia. This was done only with a view of inſpecting 
more narrowly into the califf's domeſtic way of life. They 
accordingly found that Yezid had a turn to pleaſure, that 
he diverted himſelf with dogs, an animal hated by the 4rabs; 
that he ſpent his time in pleaſures with women, and in drink- 
ing wine ; and that he had a great paffion for muſical enter- 
tainments ; and all this being reported at Mecca, and Me- 
dina, increaſed the averſion of the inhabitants to Yezrd's go- 
vernment. Mondar, one of the ambaſſadors, inſtead of re- 
turning to Medina, went to conſult Obeidallah ; and Yezid 
hearing of the diſadvantageous report the deputies had 
made, ordered Obeidallah to confine him. The laws of hof- 
pitality were then facred amongſt the Arabs, and Oberdallah 
ſuffered Mondar to eſcape to Veding, where he confirmed . 
all that had been reported by the other deputies, concerning 
the califf's diſſolute manner. | 5 
Thoſe reports made ſuch an impreſſion upon the Arabs, Rebellion 
that Naidah, an inhabitant of Yaman, or Arabia the happy, againſt 
ut himſelf at the head of a body of men, who declared him. 
loudly againſt Yezid's government, but without directly re- 
cognizing that of Alla Zobeir. The ſtate of Yezid's 
attairs in that country obliged him, at laſt, to ſend Norman, 
the ſon of Bajhir, to reclaim them, by repreſenting to them, 
the dreadful conſequences of their rebellion. But all was to 
no purpoſe, for the Medinians, who were before divided, 
ſonie of them acknowledging Abdallah, and others not dif- 
owning Yezid, now united, and choſe other two chiefs ; 
Adallah the ſon of Moti, being appointed to preſide over the 
Be 5 "mY Koreſh, 
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'Koreiſh, and Abdallah, the ſon of Hantelah, over the Anſer, 
The latter was one of the moſt popular men in all ah 

and having been appointed one of the deputies to Yezid, hal 


received from that prince about ſeventy-five thouſand pound 


Yezid. 
ſends an 
army a- 


in a preſent, and each of eight ſons whom he carried alon 
with him, received about ſeven thouſand five hundre 
pounds, beſides magnificent havits. But all was ineffectual 
to retain either the father or the ſons in their allegiance to 
Yezid. They joined with their countrymen, and they not 
only expelled Othman's lieutenant, but baniſhed the whole 
family of Omiab, who were obliged to take refuge 
in the houſe of MHerzban, the ſon of Hakim, where they 
were cloſely blockaded by the rebels. | 
They found means, however, to ſend an account of their 
lamentable condition to Z2z:4, who immediately applied for 
counſel to Amru, his late governor; whom he deſired to 


gainſt the march with a body of men, to relieve the Omians. But An- 


rebels. 


ru, with great prudence and politeneſs, declined the cr. 
vice,  Yezid, therefore, was obliged to apply to M/iim, an 
ancient officer, to whom he gave the command of 
twelve thouſand horſe, and five thouſand foot, for the re- 


lief of his kinſmen. Maſlim at firſt, diſdained the command, 
on account of the cowardice of the family of Omiab, who, 


who take 
Medina. 


though ſo numerous, had ſuffered themſelves to be entrap- 


ped-in that manner; but the califf's commands being pe- 


remntory, a day was appointed for reviewing the troops; 
and Tezid himſelf 

bow on his ſhoulders, aſſiſted at the review. His infſtruc- 
tions to Moſlim were humane and juſt. He obſerved to him, 
that neither Ali the ſon of Heoſein, nor any of his family, 
were concerned in the rebellion, and * that if he 


ſhould fall into Moſlim's hands, he ſhould treat him with 


all imaginable honour and regard; and even, not to proceed 
to extremities againſt the city, without ſummoning it three 
days ſucceſſively, to ſurrender. | : | 

"he Medinians hearing of the expedition againſt them, 
permitted the family of Omiah to depart quietly out of their 
city, but exacted an oath from them, not to appear in arms 
on Yezid's ſide. Moſlim, in obedience to the RAT 8 orders, 
ſent the Medinians three different ſummonſes, on three dit- 
ferent days, but all of them were diſregarded, and at Jatt 
he obliged the inhabitants, who made a brave defence, and 
loſt almoſt all their Anſars, to aik to capitulate. This was 
refuſed them by Hoſlim; and, forcing his way into the city, 
notwithſtanding his ſanctity, he put all the men he found 
there to the {word, but ſuffered the ſoldiers to get one thou- 
ſand of the women with child, and enjoy the * of the 
city for three days. This being done in direct violation of 


a paſſage in the Koran, 1s a freſh proof, that the great men 


about the califf's court were not ſo blindly devoted, as they 
5 8 — pretendel 


„ with a ſword by his ſide, and an Arabian 
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pretended to the people, to the extravagancies of Ma- 
met. . | : 
his prodigious ſeverity, was, perhaps neceſſary, for the 
-ople of Medina had, ſome time before, formally depoſed 
Vezrd, b. a very ſingular ceremony. Being convened in a 
public alembiy in a moſque, one of them threw his turban 
to the ground, with the expereſſion. “ I'll lay aſide Yezzd, 
351 do this turban ,” another threw his ſhoe to the ground, 
fying, ** I put Yezid away as I do this ſhoe.” In an in- 
fant, a large heap of ſhoes and turbans covered the pave- 
ment of the moſque; and after that they expelled all Yezid's 
officers and friends. 90 | 
Tt was remarked, that when Maſlim entered Medina, he Hej. 63, 
ſent for Ai, the ſon of Haſein, and treated him with par- 
ticular marks of great diſtinction; but he obliged all the A. D. 68g, 
males who ſurvived the maſſacre, to take an oath of alle- 
glance to 1 zzid. All this happened in the ſixty-third year 
of the Hejra ; and Maſim marched from Medina, directly 
to Mecca ; intending to treat the Meccans in the ſame man- 
ner as he had done the Medinians. But bong now very 
aged, he died on his march, and the command of the troops 
fell upon one He/ein, who inveſted Mecca. The place was Mecca be- 
defended by Abdallah Zoberr in perſon, and from the rela- ſieged b 
tion of the Maſlem authors, it appears pretty plain, that the them. 
Mehometans by this time were greatly improved, in the arts 
of engineering, For we are told, that Haſein was furniſhed 
with a machine reſembling the catapults of the antients ; 
and that they made ſuch an impreſſion upon the city, that 
great part of the Kaba was beat down, and the reſt was 
burnt, by combuſtibles thrown from thoſe catapults. In 
ſhort, Hein was upon the point of carrying the place by 
ſtorm, when Abdallah hens of the death of 72z:4, which 
happened forty days after the ſiege of Mecca commenced, 
Abdallah, being certain as to his intelligence, repaired im- 
mediately to the walls, and imparted it to Haſein, and the 
beſiegers. Imagining it to be a feint of the enemy, they Death of 
continued the ee dot Haoſein, ſoon after, finding the Tezid, 
news to be true, had an interview with Aldallab, and offer- | 
' ed not only to ſwear allegiance to him himſelf, but to bring 
all the army under his command, amongſt whom were ma- 
ny noble Syrians, into his intereſt. Abdallah was too cau- 
tious to venture to truſt him, of which he afterwards re- 
pented, and Ho/ein led his troops back to Syria, being at- 
tended thither by all the Omzah family, which is an argu- 
ment that they were then convinced Abdallah Zobeir would 
ſucceed to the califat. | | | | N 
The Moſlem authors were too much attached to the houſe His cha» 
of Ali, to do juſtice to the memory of Yezid; who, as we rater, 
have already hinted, ſeems to have had nothing neither cru- 
el nor barbarous in his diſpoſition. His manners were in- 
decd il] ſuited to the ſobriety of the Arabs, for he was ad- 
| 1 4 dicted 
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dicted to the pleaſures of the table; he drank wine in pub. 
lic, and loved fine women, both for their perſons, and 
voices. Perhaps even thoſe failings were exaggerated by 
his enemies, as they found it ſo much their intereſt to de. 
fame him amongſt the 4rabs. In all other reſpects, how. 
ever, he certainly was a brave, generous, and humane 
prince; and void of that unfeeling enthuſiaſm that poſleſ. 
ſed the califfs before his father's time. His mother, who 
was an Arab, was a fine poeteſs ; and his father, who was 
aſſionately fond of the muſes, as we haye already ſeen, 
be made uſe of a very uncommon expedient, to ren. 
der his ſon Yzzid their votary. For we are told, that Moa. 
wiyah ſent him, along with his mother, to her relations, 
who lived in the deſarts of Arabia, toimprove him in poe- 
try ; rightly judging, that ſcenes of nature, and ſimplicit 
of. life, were the moſt conducive to that art. Yzz:d prove 
2 tolerable proficient, but ſeems to have contracted a hearty 
contempt for all the fooleries of 1ahomet's religion; and 
this occaſioned all the misfortunes of his reign. kn his per- 
ſon he was tall and comely. His eyes black. His face pit- 
ted with the ſmall pox, and he died in the thirty-ninth year 
of his age, after reigning about three years and a half. 
He is, by ſome writers, accuſed of avarice, but at the ſame 
time they admit, that he was liberal, in many inſtances; nor 
have they given us any proofs of his avarice, excepting 
that he was not ſo unbounded in his generoſity as his fa- 
ther was. The violation of the two holy cities, Medina and 
Afecca, that happened under his reign, were ſuch indeli- 
ble ftains to his memory, that the ſtaunch Mahometans, 
for ſome time, branded every impious perſon with the 
name of Yezzd. Had he been indulged by providence with 
a long reign, or had he left behind him an able ſucceſſor, 
it is very probable, both the religion and manners of the 
Arabs would have undergone a very conſiderable alteration. 
He died at Hautéarin, in the territory of Hems, and, like 
his father, he made Syria the place of his reſidence. In 
his military capacity, he was ſo far from making a contemp- 
tible figure, that it appears he rendered the Syrians excel- 
lent troops; and his expedition, in his father's life-time, 
to Con/tantinople, together with the prodigious acquiſitions 
his general's made, of Khoawarazom, as Sarmacand, con- 
ſidering the ſhortneſs of his reign, prove him to have bee 
one of the greateſt princes that ever mounted the throne of 
the califfs. 7 £4 4 * +: . F * 8 #:: £3 »s 1 of 
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el E Z 1 D, before his death, nominated his ſon Min- Hej. 64. 


wiyah, who was about twenty one years of age, to Aa D. 
A ſucceed = This prince was of a weak conſtitution, both or 683, 
n, of body and mind; and took a religious turn, under Omar, His ſon 
n- i favourite tutor, employed in his education. This Omar ſucceeds 
ds was of the ſe& called Kadarians, who, it ſeems, maintained him, 
15, the power which a man has to act by his free will. Ma- 
e- wiyah, before he took upon himſelf the government, con- 

t ſulted Omar, who diſſuaded him from it, unleſs he found 

e himſelf equal to the duties of a ſovereign. He made the 

ty experiment for about ſix weeks, but found himſelf too weak 

nd for the oy of empire, and he aſſembled the grandees of 

r his court, before whom he made his abdication in form. 

t- They preſſed him to name a ſucceſſor. He ſaid that he had 

ar been looking out for one, but in vain; and that knowing 

f, none who was worthy of the truſt, he left the choice to 

e them. Upon this they proceeded to an election, and their 

Ir choice fell upon Merw:n, the ſon of Hakem. It appears 

g retty plain, that the brain of this youth was diſordered by 

- fs religious education, for he condemned the conduct both of 

d father and grandfather, againſt the houſe of Ali; and made 

& it a point of conſcience, to reſign the government. The 

7 houſe of Omiah, by his abdication, and by Abdallah Zobeir's 

E ſucceſs in Arabia, found themſelves e ; but attributing 

h the puſillanimous conduct of Aoawiyah, to the education 

> he had received, they burned his tutor, Omar, alive. As 

e to the young califf, who left no iſſue, immediately upon his 


E abdication; he ſhut himſelf up from the world, and day- His abdis 
light, on which account the 4rabs uſed to call him the fa- cation. 
ther of the night. The remaining part of his life, which 

did not exceed three months, was ſpent in religious exer- 

ciſes, and he died, ſome ſay, of a natural death, ſome, of 

the plague, and ſome, of poiſon. 
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15 HO U GH the Moſlem authors have not expreſily 
Obeidal- 


noted it, yet it ſeems to be paſt diſpute that the Aras, 
about this time, conſidered themſelves as the roots of the 


califf's power, and that their allegiance to the Omyab fa- lab. 
ly was diſſolved by the death of Ai and Hoſein, and the 
bela reſidenge of the three laſt califfs in Si. Abdallab 
— 
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Zobeir, continued to aſſume the dignity of califf, at 1, 
but his power was far from being eſtabliſhed. Obeidallab 
who was ſtill goyernor of Ba/ra, and Cufa,. and who look. 
ed upon himſelf as a branch of the houſe of Ommyah, if. 
ſembled the people of Baſra, upon the death of Yezid, and 
acquainted them that he foreſaw, the affairs of the califat 
were running into great confuſion ; and that they ought 
to chooſe for themſelves a protector, who was capable tg 

rotect them, till the ſeveral provinces that formed the ca. 

| fat ſhould agree upon the choice of a maſter. He expa- 
tiated at the ſame time, upon the great power and dignity 
of Baſra, which he ſaid was the moſt conſiderable province 

jn all the empire; and he made it his boaſt, that fince the 
time he firſt held the government, he put to death about 
one hundred and forty thouſand of their enemies ; by which 
they were now in a ſtate of independency, that left them at 

| liberty to chuſe for their protector whom they pleaſed. 
In ſhort, he deſcribed himſelf ſo well, that the Baſrans could 
be at no loſs to know whom he meant, and immediately 
offered him the adminiſtration of the government ; which 
after a ſlight affectation of refuſal], he accepted of. But he t 

Ozeidal. was not fo fortunate with regard to his other government, i 

lab choſen that of 1 for after he had ſent ambaſſadors there, in 

protector hopes of their imitating the example of the Baſrans, by 
of Ba/ra, chooſing him for their protector; they were ſo far from do- 
ing it, that they affronted the meſſengers in the groſſeſt man- 

ner; by throwing upon them duſt, and gravel.” Obeidallal, 

in the mean while, to make ſure of his point, took out of 

the treaſury of Baſra, about two millions ſterling ; which 

he diſtributed amongſt his relations, and thoſe who could be 

moſt conducive to his intereſt. But the repulſe he met 

with at Cyfa diſconcerted all his ſchemes. Eyen the Buſ- 

rans, who had before ſo cordially elected him, now aban- 

doned him, and nothing was ſo much talked of as the enor- 

mous cruelties he had been guilty of. In ſhort, the Bafrans 

roſe up in arms; and Obeidallah,- for fear of his life, was 

obliged to conceal himſelf in a friend's houſe, diſguiſed in 

women's cloaths. It was with difficulty, after all, that he 

eſcaped out of Baſra, with: an eſcort of one hundred men, 

and his friend Meſoud, in whoſe houſe he was conccaled, 

Joſt his life in beſtiring himſelf in his favour. As to Obe:- 

dallah, in his reduced condition, he was as deſpicable, as 

| he had been haughty in his proſperity. - Being tired with 
from riding on his camel in his flight, he mounted upon the back 
whencehe of an aſs, and the people about him, ſeeing the ridiculous 
is expe]. figure he made, upbraided him for the death of Huſein. 
1 But Obeidallah appeared to have no manner of remorſe upon 
that account, though, after his departure, the Baſrans plun- 

dered his houſe. ; | | | 

In the mean while Hzſein, whom we left at the ſiege of 

Aiecca, returning with his army, reported to Merwan (who 
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was at that time looked upon as being at the head of the Mer wan 
Kireifſp) the diſtracted ſtate of the affairs of the califat ; with declares 
the offer he had made, of recognizing Abdallah Zobeir. Obei- himſelf 
Jallah, who had fled to Merzban, was preſent at this conful- califf. 
tation, and both of them imagining, that Abdallah Zobeir i 
had no thought of aſſuming the califat, earneſtly inſiſted 
upon Merwan taking upon himſelf the ſovereignty : which 
with great difficulty he conſented to. 
But both he and his friends were deceived; for Abdallah 
Zobeir, had refuſed the allegiance of Heſein, only becauſe 
he diſtruſted him; and had ſecured to his intereſt Da- 
hat, who had been choſen, by the people of 2 
their protector, during the vacancy of the califat. 4b allah 
Jikewiſe had great hopes from the unſettled ſtate of affairs, 
at Baſra; after they had expelled Obeidallah, and at laſt, 
the Baſrans agreed to acknowledge his government. But 
he was too wile to ſtir from Mecca, where he knew his 
chief ſtrength lay. Merwar, all this while, having declared 
himſelf califf was proceeding in ſtrengthening his intereſt, 
and refuſed to ſuffer thoſe who acknowledged him as califf, 
to repair to Mecca for fear of their being debauched into the 
intereſt of Abdallah. | | wn 
Thus the califat was claimed by two pretenders, Mer- Two ca- 
an, who was ſupported by the Syrians, and Abdallah Zobeir, lifts. 
who was acknowledged by the Arabs, particularly thoſe of 
Medina and Mecca, at which laſt place Abdallah was inaugu- 
rated, His ſtrength was by far the greateſt, but he formed 
the cruel and impolitic reſolution, to extinguiſh the houſe of 
Ommizah; either by baniſhment or death. This exaſperated 
that great family ſo much, that they recognized Merwan. 
Each califf had a ſeparate general ; Haſſan commanded for 
HMerwan, and Deha# for Abdallah, a great many conferences 
were held to bring about ar. accommodation, but to no pur-- 
poſe, and at laſt both armies came to a deciſive battle in 
the plains of Dameſcus, which ended in the defeat of Abdal- 
iab's party, and the death of his general Dohat. Mderwan 
made a very moderate uſe of his victory, and having entered 
Damaſcus as a conqueror, he married Y7ez:d's widow, and re- 
lided in AZoawiyah' s, the firſt, houſe ; having declared pre- 
viouſly Kaled the ſon of Vegid to be his ſucceflor. Notwith- 
ſtanding this Abdallah Zobeir ſtil} kept his footing in Arabia, 
and was in poſſeſſion likewiſe of Egypt and Trat; but his 
rg of Hems, Noorinan, was expelled out of that city, 
by the inhabitants, who afterwards cut off his head. 
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Merwan the ſecond caliſf of the houſe of Ommpyah. 


heir diſcovered, was of infinite prejudice to his affairs 

The name of his lieutenant in Egypt was Abdallraman, ani 

Merwan was no ſooner recognized at Damaſcus, than' he 

prepared for an expedition into Egypt, and made Amry the 
Merævan s general of his troops. The Syrians ſeem by this time to 
officers of have been greatly improved in the art of war, for Abaallra, 
fate. man was not only defeated, but obliged to reſign his govern. 
| ment for a ſum of money, to Merwan, who made his ſon 
Abaalaziz governor under him, of Egypt. But no ſooner 

was Merwan returned from his Egyptian expedition, than 

he was attacked by a powerful army, under Muſab the bro- 

ther of Abdallab. Muſab however was defeated by Amr, 
ATerwar's general, and Merwan returned triumphantly to 
Damaſcus, While thoſe civil diſſentions were raging, Salemg 

the conqueroget Samarcand, was 15 the people of Koraſhan, 


4 * HE cruelty and deſire of revenge which Abdallah A 


choſen for their protector; they having refuſed their al- 
legiance to both the califfs. By this wiſe 55 Koraſſan en- 
ic cominotions 


joyed all the ſweets of -peace, amidſt the pub 
which ſhook the reſt of the empire. 
Thein- But beſides the parties of the two competitors for the ca- 
ſurrection lifat, à third now aroſe, which declared equally againſt both, 
of the Theſe were the Shiites, or inhabitants of Cufa, who pre- 
Shiites, tended now to the deepeſt remorſe, for the treatment they 
5 had given to Ali, and for their behaviour, in the cafe of Ho- 
ein. Finding themſelves not rewarded as they expected, 
by the family of Ommiyab, they had, ſoon after Hoſein's death, 
employed themſelves" in amaſſing vaſt magazines of arms 
proviſions and money ; and'they had entered fecretly into 
a confederacy, to revenge the quarrel of the houſe of Al. 
They were, ſtill conſidered by others as well as them- 
ſelves, as being the braveſt ſubjects the califf had; and 
they were equally rich and powerful. The bulk of the 
eople tho' enthuſiaſtic to the higheſt degree, were faith- 
ef and inconſtant; and they never wanted texts of the 
oran, and traditions of the prophet, to juſtify their moſt 
fhameleſs infidelity. Nochailah, a town that lay about a 
league from Cufa, was appointed to be the place of rendez- 
vous, and here they met to chooſe a leader. The five prin- 
eipal perſons amongſt them, were Soliman, Moſabbib, Abdal- 
{ah the ſon of Said, Abdallah the fon of Vali, and Refaa. 
 44;ſabbib, who had been the intimate friend of Ali, opened 
the purport of their meeting, by a moſt elegant ſpeech, 
and Refaa, propoſed Soliman for their general of their forces. 
His nomination was approved of, on account of the great 
. | as dds; ns ee” "dignity 
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dignity of Soliman, who had been one of the prophet's com- 
anions 3 and then the ae” which conſiſted of about 
one hundred of the moſt reſpectable perſons of the ſect, 
pitched upon Abdallah the ſon of Wali, for treaſurer, and 
who was to receive all the contributions of the party, 
a circular letter was diſpatched by Soliman to all their adhe- 
rents. As this letter is an authentic 3 of Arab compo- 
tion, the curious reader, cannot be diſpleafed with a tran- 
lation of it in this place. 5 3 | 
«In the name of the moſt merciful God. From Soliman the 


2 


/ 


fon of Sorad, to Saed the fon of Hodaiphah, and whoſoever is Their cix- 
with him of the Muflemans ; peace be to you. The preſent cular let- 


world is a manſion upon which every thing that is good tur- ters. 


neth its back, and to which every thing that is bad draw- 
eth near, (or turneth his face,) and treateth perſons of up- 
rightnefs ill. The choſen ſervants of God have reſolved 
to leave it, and to ſell the little of the preſent world that re- 
maineth not, for the great reward that is with God, and 


ſhall never fail. The friends of God, your brethren of 


the ſet, of the family of your prophet, have conſidered 
with themſelves, the tryal they have undergone in the buſi- 
neſs of the ſon of the daughter of your prophet, who was 
called and anſwered, and called, and was not unanſwered ; 
and would have returned but was detained; and aſked for 
fecurity but was hindered, and he let the people alone, but 
they would not let him alone, but dealt injuriouſly by him, 
and killed him, and then ſpoiled him and ſtripped him wick- 
edly, rv orig and fooliſhly. Nor did they a& as in 
the ſight of God, neither had they recourſe to God, and they 
that have done evil, ſhall know what ſhall be the end of 
their actions. Now what your brethren have ſeriouſly con- 
fidered concerning the events of what they were engaged in 
before is this. They fee you have tinned in deceiving the in- 
nocent, the good, and in the delivering him up, and the 
omitting the healing and helping him, A great fin ! from 
which there is no way left for them to eſcape, nor any re- 
pentance, without killing thoſe that killed him, or being 
killed themſelves, and reſigning their ſpirits upon this ac- 
count. Now therefore your brethren are beſtiring themſelyes 


in earneſt, as well as your enemy, therefore, get together all 


the aſſiſtance you can, and we have fixed a certain time for 


your brethren to meet us at a place appointed. The time 


is the new of the moon, of the latter X-b:yah, in the ſixty- 
fifch year, and the place where they fhall meet us is Nochailab. 
O ye who never ceaſe to be of our ſect and our brethren; 
we are determined to invite you to our bufineſs, which 
God would have your brethren undertake, as they ſay, and 
they ſhew to us, that they repent, and that you are perſons 
duly qualified for the ſearch of excellency, and the laying 


hold of the reward, and repentance towards your lord from 


your ſin, tho' it be the cutting of your necks, and the kil- 
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ling your children, and the conſumption of their we 
and the deſtruction of your tribes and families. He (Gel 
hath not hurt the couragious religious men, who were ki]. 
led, but they are now alive with their lord, ſuſtained 2 
martyrs, they met their lord enduring affliction patiently; 
they are made account of, and God hath given them the 
reward of good men —If it pleaſe God, perſevere patiently in 
tribulation and affliction, and the day of battle (God have 
mercy on you) for it is not fit that any of your brethren 
ſhould ws 2 vere inany affliction, in ſeeking his repentance, 
but you are worthy and fit to ſeek the like reward by the 
fame means, neither is it fit that any one ſhould ſeek thi fa- 
vour of God by any means, tho' it were death itſelf but you 
ſhould ſeek it by the ſame means. For the beſt voyage, pro- 


_ viſion is the fear of God, in this world, and every thing befides 


They re- 
cognize 
Mahomet 
Ali's 
grandſon. 


* 


mall periſh and vaniſh away. Wherefore let your ſouls be aſſu- 
red of this, and your deſire be fixed upon the manſion of your 
fafety, and the engaging in the holy war againſt the enemy 
your God, and your e and the enemy of the family of 
your daughter of your prophet, till you come before God with 
repentance and defire. God preſerve both you and us to 
the happy life, and remove both us and you from hell, ang 
grant it may be our reward to die by the hands of that part 
of mankind, that is the moſt odious of all to him, and are 
his vehement enemres. He is the moſt powerful over what 
he pleaſes, and diſpoſeth of his friends according to his will. 


29 


Farewell to you ”. | 
This letter produced all that was expected from it, becauſe 


it procured a favourable anſwer to Solyman, and freſh efforts 
on the fide of the party. All this while, Abdallah Zobeir con- 
tinued to be acknowleged by the other Aral as califf. He 
was not fo obnoxtous to the Shiztes, as Mertuan was, be- 
cauſe he had never publickly approved of Haſeir's death, 
He therefore ſtill retained the ſovereignty of Cuja, and when 
the SHiites were ſorwarding their preparations, he ſent [bra- 
him, who was of the Telha family, to collect the revenues of 
that city. The conſpirators, by this time, had begun a cor- 
reſpondence with Habomet, the grandſon of Ali, by his 
wife only, and to him they Aveo! reſolved to transfer their 
allegiance. Mahomet (or as he is called by the Arabs Ma- 
hemmed) did not however appear to be extremely fond of 
embarking himſelf in ſo dangerous an enterprize, but repo- 
ſed his confidence in Mockah an Arab of great reſolution. 
This perſon had been formerly ſuſpected of infidelity to the 


family of Ali, but having been extremely active in favour 


of Hoſein, had regained their confidence, inſomuch that 
tho' he did not declare openly againſt Obeidallab while he 
was governor of Cyfa, yet the latter having diſcovered his 
attachment to the Sh:zte party, ſent for him, and in a paſ- 
ion beat out one of his eyes, and threw him into prifon. He 
was however releaſed from thence by the clemency of ay 
| . | ut 


but obliged to leave Cafa and its dependancies. From this | 


eme, be {wore moſt bloody revenge againit Obeidallah, and 
70d) all his party. The ſon of a whore ſaid he to one of his friends, 
kil. has beat out my eye, but God kill me, if I do not cut him 
d 2s in pieces. This endearing him to Mabomet, when he came 
ly; to Cya, he was received with open arms by the conſpirators, 
the and publickly declared, ſuch was his enthuſiaſtic thirſt for 


revenge, that the affairs of Abdallah Zobier, never could prof- 
1 per till Mochtar was at the head of his army to revenge the 
ren wrongs of the houſe of Ali. The reader is to obferve that Hiſtory of 
©, ter the death of Haſein, Mochtar had given proofs of his the fa- 
he conduct and intrepidity, in the fervice of Hdallab Zobeir, mous 
f. particularly in the defence of Mecca ; but thinking himſelf Mochtar. 
ov beglected by that califf, he left bis court and ſervice, and 
a turned public preacher in favour of the Sites. He prayed 
% inevery moſque, and harrangued in every aſſembly, for that 
. party. But when at Cuſa he underſtood that Solyman was 
of to command the inſurrection, he expreſſed a great diſlike of 
f the choice they had made, tho' he applauded his zeal, and 
h high quality; on account of his having been; one of the 
| companions. He did not however come to any open breach 
4 with the reſt of the party, upon that account, but Sohman 
looked upon him, as his declared and dangerous rival, and 
; ſecured his perſon for ſome time in cloſe confinement. So- 
g hman then proceeded to model his party, but Adallab the 
jon of Yezid, who was Abdallah Zobeir's governor of Cufa; 

; calling the people together, repreſented to them that the 
pretext of Solyman's party were only calculated to miſlead. 
them, and that, if revenging the death of Heſein was their 
real intention ,he himſelf was willing to head them. He ad- 
ded, the real murderer of Hoſe:n was the tyrant Oberdallah, 
who had been guilty of the moſt enormous cruelties amongſt 
them, and that they ought to direct all their reſentment 
againſt him. This ſpeech was variouſly received, and the 
collector Ibrahim threatened the people with deſtruction, + 
if they ſhould riſe in arms. Neither of thoſe ſpeeches were 
pleaſing to the aſſembly. The violent HHiites, did not chuſe 
to be conducted by their governor, and they diſapproved of 
ſbrahim's pacihe motion, which was, in fact, intended only 
to prevent the people from marching under the governor ; 
who was himſelf not at all difinclined to the cauſe of the 
conſpirators. In ſhort, the differences went ſo high, that e is im- 
death was menaced on both fides, till the governor andthe priſoned. 
collector came to a better underſtanding, Their differen- P | 
ce however, together with the impriſonment of Mochtar, 
left Solyman at liberty to act as he pleaſed, and he was ſoon 
at the head of about four thouſand men. But an event 
which happened at this time ſerved farther to diſtreſs the af- 
fairs of the califf Abdallah. 

The Motalleites or ſeparatiſts, who had becn active in 
Uihnan's death, had been perſecuted at Cufa, by 3 
f O 
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Rebellion who, in fact, wanted to extirpate them, and they had put 


of the 
Moralle- 


Progreſs 
of Soly- 


themſelves under the protection of Abdallah Zobier, to whom 
they performed the moſt eminent ſervices in his defence gf 
Mecca, Abdallah however, had an utter averſion both fg 
them, their perſons, and their principles; and they difcovere 
it. Upon this aſſembling in a kind of mutinous body 
they came to his houſe, and without any ceremony, requi- 
red him to declare what his opinion was of Othman's death. 
Abdallah, unable at that very time to puniſh the muti. 
neers, was obliged to ſooth them, by promiſing in the eye- 
ning to return them an anſwer. By this management he 
gained time to get his guards about him, and then he juſti. 


.hed the memory of Othman, and condemned his murder. 


The Motalazites upon this information, called out“ God ig 
clear of thee, thou enemy of God, and he pronouncing the 
ſame ſentence to them, they left Mecca, and a body of then 
went to Baſra, juſt at the time the Baſrans had expelled Olei. 
dallah for his cruelty. Here taking advantage of tne public 
diſtractions, they broke open the priſons, and obliged all the 
riſoners to ſerve along with them, but as they were hated 
y all parties; they were ſoon after driven out of Baſra. 
All this while, Solyman's army was not numerous enough 
to take the field we any effect; and he was obliged to diſ. 


nan gene- patch from Nochatlah, the pope of their encampment two 


ral of the horſemen, whom he ordere 


Shiites, 


to enter into Ca by night and 
to call out in the ſtreets, vengeance for the death of Hoſein, 
This alarmed the people, and procured ſome yy of 
Solyman's troops, but when the whole were muſtered, they did 
not amount to above four thouſand men, tho' upwards of 
ſixteen thouſand had engaged to riſe. This vaſt defection 
was attributed partly to the influence of Mochtar, who had 
found means to be releaſed from priſon, and had engaged 
many of the SYiites to ferve under him. But the natural 
inconſtancy of the people, was perhaps the chief reaſon 


ſo few appeared in arms under Solyman, but they repreſented 


to him, that thoſe who abſented themſelves from ſo ſolemn 
and ſo pious an engagement were they to join them, would be 
of very little uſe to their caufe: And that the choſen hand- 
ful he had, was ſufficient to proceed in the great work he 
had undertaken. Solyman was too much of an enthuſiaſt him- 
ſelf, not to be of the ſame opinion, and when he had imparted 
his mind to the common men, he found them even out- 
{tripping their leaders in zeal and forwardneſs. Several of 


his officers, who were men of the higheſt quality, had aban- 


doned their wives and families, whom they tenderly loved, 
to perform the acts of ſelf devotion, for it was no other, 


that fitted them to proceed upon this expedition. The 


commn people called out to be le dagainſt their enemies, 


and had abandoned all thoughts in this world in hopes of 2 


better, and the whole army aſſumed to themſelves the title 


of penitents, to expreſs their ſorrow for the death of Hee, 


: J heir 
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Their proceeding in their undertaking, being thus irreyo= ; 
cably reſolved upon, the only ,queſtion now was, whether 
they ought to proceed againſt Obeidallab who was then in 
Syria ; or return to Cufa to maſſacre all who were there 
who had been acceſſary to Hoſern's death. The former opinion 
revailed, for Solyman obſerved that many had been intimi- 
dated, by the power and threats of Obeidallab, who was the 
real murderer of Hoſein ; and therefore it would be unjuſt to 
begin their expedition by a maſſacre in their own country, 
in which a great many of their own innocent friends and re- 


he lations might fall. Upon the whole therefore it was deter- 
ſti mined, in all events, to proceed againſt Obeidallab, and orders 
er, were given accordingly. When this refolution was pub- 
| ig liſhed at Cufa, it was ſo E there, on account of Obei- 
the dallah's cruelties, that Abdallah the governor, and Ibrahim 
em the collector, being now reconciled to each other, propo- 
ei ſed to raiſe an army, and to join Salman. Their intention 
lie went ſo far that they went to Solyman's camp, and commu- 
he nicated the ſame to him, but informed him, that not bein 
ed yet in readineſs ; it was abſolutely neceſſary for him to ſuſ- 
pend his march for ſome time, till they could affiſt him with 
gh men and money. They likewiſe arme! him, that ha- 
i ving certain intelligence of Obeidallab's being at the head of 
50 an army againſt them, there was not the leaſt doubt but that 
nd he would advance againſt 7 in which caſe every inha- 
2 bitant of the province would declare againſt him, ſo exceſ- 
of ſively was he hated there. Sohman continued inflexibe in 
id his former reſolutions, nor could he be prevailed upon even 
of to delay his march, till /zrahim could return to Cufa, that - 
n he might furniſh him with a ſum of money; his conftant 
a 1 being, that their going out, was not for this 
world. | | 
l Solyman and his penitents, had a gat dependance upon Extrava- 
n numbers, who had promiſed to join them, from Baſra, and gant peni- 
d Madayen ; but in this they were diſappointed, and that, to- tence of 
n gether with the news that Obe:4allah at the head of a great the Shis 
c army began to cool the reſolution of all the penitents, who ites. 


- were not the moſt deſperate of enthuſiaſts ; nor did Solyman 
e chuſe to have any other under him. For having appointed 
a general review of his troops, upon the banks of the Eu- 
q pes he found that one thouſand of them had deſerted, 
; ut this was ſo far from daunting him, that he called it a 


f good ridance, and concluded with ſaying, the lord has held 
them back for the better, wherefore ' praiſe ye the lord. 
Next morning, the penitents advanced to Hoſein's tomb or 


| burying place, where, notwithſtanding the haſte they were 

in, they ſtayed for a day and a night, imploring his pardon 

| and bedewing his grave with tears. The public prayers were 

[ ſaid by Solyman himſelf, and the Arab authors tell us, that 

they wept . 1 The expreſſions he made uſe of on 
0 


frantic enthuſiaſm, have ſomething 
in 


| this occaſion, tho? ful 
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in them extremely affecting, when we conſider the occaſion, 


on which they were uſed, When the public devotions were 
over, Solyman gave the word to march, but not one of them 
would ſtir without ſtanding ſolemnly over the tomb of their 
martyr, again with tears implorng his pardon. 
Being now advanced as far as a town called Kayyarah in 
their march to Syria, they were overtaken, with a diſpatch 
from 4baallah the governor of Cufa, appriſing them afreſh 
of the dangers they were to encounter, and of the numbers 
of their enemies, and advifing them by all means to return 
before they met with certain deſtruction, his letter concly- 
ding, God turn your cares towards his obedience, and your 
backs to the rebelling againſt him”. Solyman read this letter 
in public, and tho' Abdallah had therein profeſſed himſelf 
ready to join them, if they took his advice, yet Soly man ex- 
plained the letter to his followers, as meant according to 
the intereſt of the califf Aballah Zoheir, whoſe creature the 
overnor was ; he added, that they were never likely to 
e nearer the two Hoſeins, meaning Haſan and Heſein, than 
they then were, and that if they died in their prefent ſtate 
of penitence they were fure of going to heaven. His ſpeech 
was highly approved of by all the army, and tho' they were 
not then above three thouſand ſtrong, they proceeded un- 
dauntedly in their march, declaring that their intention was 
to depoſe both the reigning califfs, and to re-inſtate the fa- 
mily of their prophet in their dominions. At the ſame 
time S:lyman wrote a very civil anſwer to the governor of 
Cufa, but declined his invitation, adding, that as his follow- 
ers were now true penitents, they were determined to pro- 
cecd in their march, and to leave the event to God. But 
having marched as far as a place called Ras Aia they were 
met by Obsidallab at the head of twenty thouſand horſe, 
and by him ſurrounded and cut to pteces. | 
It was about this time that the califf Merwan died, but the 
manner of his death is varioufly recounted. Notwithſtand- 
ing his marrying the widow of Y2z:d, and ſolemnly enga- 
ging the ſucceſſion to Kaled, Yezid's ſon, yet he afterwards 
et him aſide, and declared his own ſon Abdalmalec his ſuc- 
ceſſor. Kaled had ſpirit enough to upraid Merwan with this 
: ful terms, in the height of all 
his grandeur ; which provoked the old man to call him baſ- 
tard ; and Kaled immediately acquainted his mother with 
all that had paſſed, not forgetting the epithet that was ſo re- 
proachful to them both. As the marriage between her and 
Merwan was probably no other, than a match of convenien- 
cy and intereſt, ſhe reſented what had paſſed by poiſoning, 
or, as ſome ſay, by ſmothering her huſband in the ſeventy firſt 
year of his life, after a reign of about ten months, if we 
date it no farther back than his laſt inauguration at Da- 
maſcus. | | | 
Merian 
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Meran in his perſon, like almoſt all the other Arabs, was His cha- 
tall, thin, and ſwarthy ; his eyes grey, and his hair yellow- racter. 


ih or red. Tho' the Arab authors, are far from being laviſh 
of their encomiums upon him, yet if we conſider the diſad- 
vantages under which he lay before he came to the govern- 
ment, he muft have been a very extraordinary man. His 
father Al Hakim had been driven into exile, by the prophet 


himſelf, for divulging a certain ſecret, and had continued in 
baniſhment, during the two firſt califats, but was recalled 


by Othman,' who thereby expoſed himſelf to great cenſure, 
and indeed it was one of the charges againſt him that brought 
on his death. Conſidering this diſadvantage of parentage, and 
and the many great men. whom Merwan had to oppoſe, it 
required very uncommon talents in him, to fucceed ; and 
to put himſelf at the head of the houſe of Ommiyahb. We 
cannot here help reminding our readers, that his ſucceſs is 
a freſh proof, that the family of Abu Sofian, were never in 


their own hearts ſatisfied with Mahomet and his family ta- 


king upon themſelves the temporal government of Mecca, 
and Arabia ; and we can eafily perceive, notwithſtanding 
the ſilence of the Moſlem authors, on account of their vene- 
ration for the poſterity of the prophet, that this was the trug 
ſource of all the diſputes about the califat. 


Abdolmalec the ſon of Merwan. 


BDOLMALEC. is generally looked upon as 


it was by intereſt that his father firſt came to the throne, 


He was inaugurated the very day of his father's death, and we ;. 
are told that when he heard of it, he folded up the Koran. ** 


and ſaid I muſt take leave of thee now. Others relate, that 
during the ceremony of his inauguration, he held forth that 
book open, to every perſon who ſwore allegiance to him, 
ſaying, let this determine between us; be this as it will, it is 
certain, that religion ſtill continued to be, if not the rulin 
principle; the ruling pretext amongſt the Arabs, and Abdul. | 
_ was too wiſe to diſregard eyen the abfurdities of 
is. 


1 


Abdallah Zobier being in poſſeſſion of that city, Abdolmalec 
thought it dangerous to ſuffer his ſubjects to repair thither. 
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being the firſt califf of the houſe of Ommiyah, becauſe ne 


odolman, 


The performing devotions in the Kaaba at Mecca, conti- ho or- 
nued to be a favourite practice with the Mahometans, but ders his 
ſubjects to 
worſhip at 


But as Jeruſalm was held by Abdolmalec's ſubjects in the 

higheſt 17 of veneration, he enlarged the temple there, oy * 

ſo as to take into it the ſteps, on which Omar had prayed z © * 

that his ſubjects might 6 there inſtead of Mecca, to per- 
"wh 
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form their devotions. He likewiſe applied to the Chriſtiang 
at Damaſcus, to be put in poſſeſſion of one of their churches, 
that he might convert it into a moſque. - But they produced 
to him the inſtrument of capitulation that had been ſigned 
by their conqueror Kaled, and Abu Obeidah, and upon their 
declaring their reſolution to abide by thoſe terms, 4bal- 


|  malec deſiſted from his requeſt. 
Succeſſes 


Upon the defeat, and utter extinction, of the Shiites un- 
der Solyman, Mochtar was recognized by the remainder of 
that ſet, who continued to be ſtill very powerful, as their 


head. He had procured, for this purpoſe, a commiſſion from 


Modi, the fon of Mahomet, the ſon of Ali, the lineal and 
lawful ſucceſſor of the impoſtor, whom the Arabs intitled, 
the true Iman. Ibrahim would have willingly diſputed with 
him the 3 1 of command on this occaſion, but he 

ochtar's producing his commiſſion. We 
cannot help obſerving here, that it is not improbable; 
the family of Ali, at this time, did not aſpire to any other 
character, but that of the "True Iman, and confined the 
exer-iſe of their power to acts of devotion. For we are 
told, by authors of good credit, that after he was joined by 
Ibrahim, he was ſolemnly inaugurated califf, upon his ſwear- 
ing to govern according to- the Koran, and the traditions 
of the prophet, and to extirminate the murderers of H- 


ſein. Notwithſtanding this, we cannot fairly ſuppoſe him to 


have been any other than a kind of a deputy under Mahomet 
and his fon ; from whom it is plain he derived his authority 
over the Sh:utes ; but whether he acted as califf, or only as 
eneral, he began the exerciſe of his power, by putting to 
eath Shamer, Kawla, Amer, and all others who had been 
active in the tragedy of Hoſein. 

The dominions of the califat were at this time involved 
every where in bloody wars. Abdolmalec had raiſed an army 
againſt Abdallah Zobeir. He likewiſe ordered a body of 
troops to advance againſt the Shiites on one fide of Cufa, 
while Abdallah ordered his brother Muſab, then governor of 
ri ak to attack him on the other ſide, ſo that whatever 
differerence might be between the two califfs, they agreed 
in the deſtruction of Mochtar and the Shiites. Mochtar 
knowing that Abdallah was not ſo obnoxious as Abdolmalec 


was, to the Shiites, applied to him, but in a very deceitful 


His de- 
ceitful 
conduct. 


manner, for a reconciliation, and offered to march to his 
aſſiſtance at the head of his forces. Abdallah gave him a civil 
anſwer, but declined truſting him, till he had formally re- 
cognized his authority, and had obliged his followers to do 
the ſame. When that was performed, he promiſed Mocbtar 
that he had nothing to fear from him. He informed him, 
however, that the army, which 4bdolmalec had ordered to 
advance againſt Cufa, and Ira, was poſted at Dilkora, and 
that he was reſolved to ſend a body of men to diſlodge 


him. 


Upon 
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Upon this Mochtar ordered Serjabil, one of the officers 
under him, to ſet out with about three thouſand men, two 
thouſand three hundred of whom were ſlaves, the reſt Arabs, 
and to advance towards Medina, where he was to expect 
farther orders. This expedition of Serjabil, which, in re- 
ality, was intended againſt both Medina and Mecca, carried 
with it a face, which Mochtar was in hopes would impoſe 
upon Abdallah; as Serjahi”s orders might have been 
to have joined the army which was to have marched 
againſt the Syrian califf's troops at Dilłora. Abdallah, how- 
ever was not to be ſurpriſed in that manner, and thence a 
body of two thouſand men, under Abbas, marched into 
Medina, with orders to treat Serjabil and his army as ene- 
mies, if he refuſed to march with him to Diltora. In the 
mean while Serjabil's men had undergone inexpreſſible hard- 
ſhip's in their march through ſome of the moſt barren 
tracts in the world, and being unprovided with magazines 
of any kind, they were ready to periſh with hunger and 


thirſt, When Abdallab's party came up to them, Abbas de- 


manded of Serjabil, whether he acknowledged himſelf to be 
ſubject to Abdallah. Serjabil did not diſown that he was, 
upon which Abbas peremptorily required him to march his 
men along with him, againſt the Syrians at Dilkora. Ser- 
jabil replied, that his order from Mochtar was to march to 
Medina. Abbas obſerved at this time that Serjabil's men 
were drawn up in order of battle, notwithſtanding the viſi- 
ble diſtreſs they were under for proviſions ; and very pru- 
dently diſſembled his real ſentiments upon Serjabil's reply. 
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The better to gain his end, be made a preſent to Serjabil and His troops 
his men of ſome ſheep he had along with him, which dif- defeated. 


fuſed ſuch a joy amongſt them, that they broke their ranks, 


and diſperſed themſelves about the country in ſearch of 


bread, and conveniencies for drefling their proviſion. A4- 
bas perceiving this, advanced at the head of his detachment, 
and attacked Serjabil, who had ſcarce an hundred men with 
him, in his camp; he killed him, and about ſeventy 
others. After this, Abbas ordered a flag of quarter to be 


erected, which the bulk of Serjabil's men readily embraced ; 
but about three hundred of them, Arabs we may ſupppoſe, 


refuſing quarter, were cut in pieces. 


Mahomet, the ſon of Ali, and his family, at this time peaceful 
reſided at Mecca, but though they behaved not only diſpoſi- 
inoffenſively, but dutifully, to 45dallah's government, they tion of 


allegiance to it. They, however, r to have kept up a 
correſpondence with Mochtar, which very probably was 
winked at by Abdallah, the better to diſcover their ſecrets. It 


PR likewiſe, that many of the Cufans, in Mahomet's inte- 
re 


reſt, were then reſiding at Mecca. Upon the miſcarriage of Ser- 
jabil's expedition, Mochtar wrote a confolatory, and encou- 


F 


marching 


made it a point of conſcience to refuſe taking an oath of pri. 
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marching to his aſſiſtance, at the head of a powerful army, 
Mahomet, who, as we have gbſerved before, ſezms then © 
pave taken himſelf entirely to the duties of an nan, or 
high prieſt, declined 8 of this offer; put no truſt, 
as he ſaid, in the arm of fleſh ; and exhorted Mochtar to 
fear God, and to abſtain from bloodſhed. 
who is, This negociation came to 4bdallah's ears, and though he 
with his had nothing to fear from any efforts of Mahomet, yet he 
family knew that if he could once receive his oath of allegiance, 
and Mochtar's authority muſt dwindle away. He therefore pe- 
friends, rempterily required Mahomet and his family to recognize his 
condemn- authority, and, upon their declining it, he ſhut them up in 
ed to a priſon, near the well Zemzem, which, according to the 
death; tradition of the Arabs, was the ſpring which God miracy- 
louſly produced for the refreſhment of Hagar, and Iſpmael, 
when Abraham turned them out of his houſe. Adallab at the 
ſame time impriſoned ſeventy Cufans, who reſided at Mecca, 
and adhered to Mahomet ; and gave him and all his family 
and friends to underſtand, that if they did nat, by a ce- 
tain days which he named, ſwear allegiance to his govern- 
| ment, he would order every one of them to be put to death, 
| and their bodies to be burnt to aſhes. | 
but is de- Notwithſtanding this ſeverity, the conſtancy of the priſo- 
Iyered. ners did not abandon them, and they found means to ſend 
Mochtar intelligence of their diſtreſs. He read the letter 
in public; he then addreſſed himſelf to the people, and 
told them, that though the holy family was thus pent up, 
like ſheep deſtined to laughter, yet that he would ſend to 
their relief, horſe after horſe, like wave ſucceeding waye. 
He ſoon explained what he meant by this emphatical meta- 
phor. He ordered Jdali, one of his beſt officers, to take 
under his command ſeven hundred and fifty choice horſe, 
and to divide them into fix ſuqadrons, each following the 
pther, at a certain diſtance, to MHecca. Idali performed this 
critical ſervice with prodigious ſpirit and ſucceſs, and he 
himſelf arrived at Mecca, at the head of the firſt diviſion, 
which was compoſed of about an hundred and 1 1 0 


two days before that which was to decide the fate o 


homet and his family, and while the piles of combuſtibles 


were amaſling to reduce. their bodies to aſhes. The firſt 
thing they did was to march to Zemzem, where they cut in 
Lars the guard, notwithſtanding the ſanCtity of the place, 
for it lies within the precin& of the Kagba, and delivered 
the holy family from their impriſonment. But, by this time, 
Abdallah came to the Kaaba in perſon, and Idali was about 
to attack him and his guards, when he was prevented by 
 Matomet's expreſs commands, becauſe he would not ſuffer 
that ſacred place to be defiled by fighting. Abdallah, ſeeing 
What a deſpicable handful his enemies were, threatened 


them all with death ; but, before he could put his menaces 
in execution, another, and another troop appeared, * > 


oo 
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laſt the whole 750 coming up» Abdallah found himſelf ſur- 


rounded, and overpowered, and was, in his turn, a pri- 


ſoner. Idali and his officers then prepared to cut off Ab- 
Zallah's head, but they were prevented by Mabomet, who 
upon this occaſion diſtributed a large ſum of money, which 
had been brought him by the laſt diviſion of his deliverers, 
amongſt four thouſand of the friends of his family. This 
appears to have been done with a view of engaging them as 
a body guard to himſelf, for after a , peace to Mecca, 
and compromiſing matters between Abdallah and 1dali, we 
are informed he retired to a mountain near that city, where 
he fortified himſelf with four thouſand of his followers. 
 Machtar was now at leiſure to purſue his deſigns ; 
he began with preparing for an expedition againſt © 


be prepared a kind of a throne, which was carried about 
wherever his army marched, upon a mule's back ; and he 
told his men, that it would be to them of the ſame uſe, 
that the ark was of to the children of //rael. . He even had 
a ſhort form of prayer compoſed, which was ſaid before 
this ark, to which the people anſwered, Amen, This pa- 
geantry had the deſired effect, by inſpiring the enthuſiaſtic 
frabs with an opinion that they were invincible. But, in 
fact, it ſeems to have been a preparative expedient, deviſed 
by Mochtar, to impreſs them with a notion of his own 
ſanctity ; for we are told by ſome of the beſt authorities, 
that about this time he affected to be a prophet. It is cer- 
tain that [brahim, the ſon of Aſbtar, whom Mochtar ap- 
ointed to be his general in this expedition, carried this 
idolatrous tribunal with him, to the very ſpot where he ex- 
perird bg engage Oheidallabß; whoſe ſoldiers ſeem to have 
been diſheartened by its appearance, and the confidence 
which it communicated to the Hiites. For we are inform- 
ed, that though Obeidallah was at the head of ſeventy thou- 
ſand men, and was himſelf one of the braveſt, and one of 
the moſt experienced generals of his time, yet he would not 
venture to give. /brahim battle upon equal terms, but kept 
himſelf in his camp, which was ſtormed by /brahim; and 

Obeidallab, with upwards of ten. thouſand of his ſoldiers, 
were either put to the ſword, or periſhed in a neighbouring 
river, while they were endeavouring. to fly, and that {bras 


bi loſt no more than three hundred and ſeventy men. 
Such is the force of ſuperſtition. and prepoſſeſſion amongſt His ſuc- 
a deluded, and uninformed people. This victory on the ceſs, and 
part of Mochtar was ſo complete, that it was followed by defeat of 
the immediate ſubmiſſion of Niſibis, Sinjar, and Dara. Ibrabim. 


But the Arab authors {nie obſerve, that Mochtar, in all 
his proceedings, had no good deſign. In fact, it appears 


he made a moſt cruel uſe of his victory, and, under pre- 


Q4 tence 


« Ten 


; and Enthuſi- 
beidallah, attic con- 


which he knew was the moſt popular one he could under- duct of 
take. Upon this occaſion, we are told, that he ordered to Machtar. 


\ 
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but 1s 


himſelf beir appointed his brother Maſab, a man of great courage 
defeated, and abilities, to be governor of Baſra ; and he had no ſoon- 
and killed er taken poſſeſſion of his new government, and harrangued 


£ 


_ ear'd, bob-taild mule, with his cloaths rent, and called out 


who no ſooner heard of the matter, but pronounced 


vy Muſab defence made by Mochtar, took it, and put Mechtar with 


provinces, over whom he appointed proper'governors. . 
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tence of revenging Hoſein's death, he deſtroyed a vaſt nun. 
ber of the _ | ES 

This, in the end, proved his deſtruction, for Abdallah 25. 


the people, than one Shobet rode 'into Baſra, upon a Cropt- 


in Arabic, help, help. It is probable that this incident 
had been previouſly concerted between Shebet and Miſal, 


that the perſon who made the outcry muſt be Shebet, and 
ordered him to be immediately brought before him. Sheb 
accordingly appeared, attended with a great number of Cy- 
Fans, who joined him in imploring Muſab's protection 
againſt the cruelties exerciſed in Cufa, by Mochtar. Muſab 
was by no means averſe to this propoſal, and wrote to Hs. 
halleb, who governed the interior parts of Perſia, to march 
to his aſſiſtance; Mohalleb, after ſome deliberation, agreed 
to this, and 8 to Meh a fine army, with a large ſup- 
ply of money, which enabled him to take the field againſt 
Mochtar. A general battle enſued, in which Mochtar's ar- 
my was entirely routed, and he himſelf, with about ſeven 
thouſand men, retired to the citadel of C . Mu/ab, im- 
mediately inveſted the place, and notwithſtanding the brave 


the whole gariſon to the ſword, on account of the enor- 
mous cruelties they had been guilty f. | 

This great event happened in the ſixty- ſeventh year of 
the Hejra, and the Arab authors give a prodigious charac- 
ter of Mochtar, whom they term, the ſcourge of the ene- 
mies of the houſe of Ali. We have not, however, upon 
the face of hiſtory ſufficient grounds for believing all the 
prong things that have been tranſmitted of him, to be true, 
It is therefore reaſonable to believe that the accounts of ma- 
ny of his actions and exploits have not come to our hands. 
But even from what appears, he muſt have been a perſon 
of extraordinary reſolution and intrepidity, by having, with 
a handful of enthuſiaſts under his command, defeated Obei- 
dallab, and reſiſted fo long the the power of both the reigning 
califfs. 'One circumſtance, however, appears more than any 


other to have contributed to his fame, for he happened tobe 


the father of a race of heroes, who have rendered his name 


* 


immortal amongſt his Koenen: Upon his death, which 
t # 


happened in the ſixty-ſeventh' year of his age, his general 


Ibrahim, took the oath. of fidelity to Abdallah Zobeir, whe 
became immediately maſter, not only of Cuſa and its de- 


pendencies; but of all Armenia, Meſopotamia, and other 


ua 
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hut no ſooner didthis great event happen, than another ſet of The Aa- 
rebels, called, from their leader, Aægrabtites, ſtarted up. They ralites 
were of à very extraordinary conſtitution, for they declar- ſtart up. 
edthemſelves profeſſed enemiesto all eſtabliſhed government, 
either in church or ſtate; and to have a particular antipathy 
to the houſe of Ommiyzah. They iſſued, like ſo many ſa- 
yages, out of the interior parts of Perſa, and it is proba- 
ble that the backwardneſs which Mohalleb diſcovered to 
join Muſab, was owing to his apprehenſions of them. At 
irſt they over-run all Irak, as far as Madayen, and ever 
foot of their progreſs was marked by ſome enormous a 
of cruelty. omen with child were ript open, and no 
age nor ſex was ſpared. One of them, leis ſavage than the 
reſt, ſhewing ſome inclination to ſpare a lady of incom- 


on parable beauty, who had fallen into their hands, one of his 
2 companions upbraided him, as being an enemy to God, 
2 and immediately ſmote off her head. Mohalleb, Muſab's 
ch lieutenant in Armenia, and Meſopotamia, after the expedi- 
ed tion againſt Mochtar was over, aſſembled a body of troops 
P- at Baſora, and came up with them at Shawlat, where, for 
ft the ſpace of eight months, ſcarce a day paſſed without an 
. engagement between the two armies. During this time 


Azarak died, and Muſab being diſpleaſed with the conduct 


n 

fs of his lieutenant Mohalleb, ſubſtituted Omar in his place. 

e This newgeneral was ſo ſucceſsful, that he defeated the Aza- Their 

h rakites, with great ſlaughter, in ſeveral engagements; but not great pra- 
till after they had done incredible damage in all the coun- preſs. 

x tries, through which they paſſed, having, 'after their being 

f defeated ſeveral times, renewed their inroads, as far as Ma- 


. den. 56% e e | 
. During this war, many great revolutions happened in deln a- 
1 the Syrian califat. Abdolmalec ſtill pretended to be the right- ies expe- 
2 ful calif, and would ſuffer no 'competitor ; but the vaſt dition. 
a ſucceſſes of Muſab, his rival's brother, began now to a- 
larm him, and he reſolved to bring matters to a deciſive 
event, but he found himſelf under prodigious difficulties. 
A. moſt dreadful famine prevailed then all over Syria, 
and the weather continued ſo uncommonly rainy, that he 
loſt a whole campaign; and, after ſeveral Kuitless encamp- 
ments, found himſelf obliged to return to Damaſcus. Am- 
ru was, at this time, governor of that city; he was nearly 
related to Abdolmalec, and had been appointed to his go- 
vernment by Merwin, with a kind of an injunction to his 
ſon Aldolmalec, to continue him in the ſame after his death. 
Abdolmalec, upon his return to Damaſcus, finiſhed his pre- 
parations for renewing his expedition againſt Muſab, and 
was taking leave of Amru, When the latter deſired the ca- 
liff to co firm to him his government after his death, in 
caſe he ſhould fall in his expedition to Trat. Abdolmalec V 
very properly thought, that ſuch a perpetuity of power 
might prove detfimental in his family, and gave him 4 = 

| ; relulal. 


T 


Rebellion 


and death dęclared himſelf governor of it, independent of the califf, 


of Amru. 


likely to enſue; till the women of the city ruſhing between 


N 1. 


. 
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refuſal. It is obſerved by hiſtorians, that both the cal 
and the governor were brought up in their infancy under 
an old woman, who was of ſo perverſe a diſpoſition, thy 
her greateſt pleaſure was in ſhowing great partiality, firſt ty 
the one, and then to the other, by turns, till at laſt the 
contracted a rooted averſion to each other, which ſubſiſted 
to the end of their lives. We may, therefore, fairly ſuppoſe 
that Abdallab's preferment, under Abdolmalec, was entirely 
owing to the authority of old Merwan, and that the calif 
was glad of an opportunity to ruin him, which ſoon pre. 
{ſented itſelf, | 

For Abdolmalec had no ſooner left Damaſcus, than Amr 


which obliged the latter to abandon, at that time, all 
thoughts of his expedition againſt Muſab, and to lead his 
troops back to Damaſcus. Here a bloody civil war was 


the two parties, repreſented that their differences muſt ter. 
minate in the advancement of the Koreiſh, that is of Abaal- 
lab Hobeir to the califat. Their remonſtrances were fo pa- 


thetical and eſlential, that both the califf, and the governor, q 
were brought into terms of accommodation; to which both no 
of them agreed. i > _ ove 
But, this tranqility was of no long duration, Amru was of 
weak enough to think that no prince can, from his heart, WW ner 
pardon an attempt againſt his authority; and, no doubt, Wl fall 
he greatly truſted to his power within the city. Some days juſt 
after the accommodation was compleated, he was invited, or wc 
ordered, by the califf, to attend him. It was in vain for MW at. 
Amru's wife to attempt to diſſuade her huſband from obey- cee 
Ing ſo ſuſpicious a ſummons. All the precautions he could 71 
be perſuaded to take, was to carry along with him an hun- hu; 
dred of his guards, and to put on a ſhirt of mail, and his 400 
ſword. When he came to the palace he entered it, attend- Ml his 
ed by his page, but the gates were immediately ſhut upon WI ca 
his other attendants. He was introduced to Abdolmalee, f 
who, after ordering a ſlave to take off his ſword, placed him WM 4: 
by himſelf on a couch; and, pulling from under the cuſhion aſe 
of his own chair a ſet of fetters, he ſaid, he had made an 20 
oath to iron Amru, as ſoon as he was in his power; and ha 
now was his time to perform it, which his ſlaves accordingly cer 
did. The califf then puſhed his unmanly reſentment ſo Wl in 
far, as to knock out two of Amru's teeth, and the califf, Wl {id 
taking one of them up, ſaid, that he had yow put it out of ot! 
his power to pardon him; fince he, was ſure that 4mr, Ir 
after receiving ſuch an injury, never could forgive him. WW fin 
Abd:lmalec then ordered him ta be beheaded, but was oblig- at 
ed to leave the execution to the care of Aldolazix, his bio- In 
_ -ther ; becauſe the evening - prayers commanded himſelf WM th; 
away: | Adelaziz not chooſing to perform ſuch a butcher!y an 


office upon ſo near a relation, Abdolnalec found Ayru Kit 
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calif nen he returned from his devotions, and endeavoured to 
inder I ill him with his own hand. But finding he was armed 
chat I vith a ſhirt of mail, under his cloaths, he commanded his 
rt to BW faves to throw him upon his back; and then he ran him 


thro In all this ſcene of murder, it appears, that 4 

Jinalec behaved like a thorough coward ; and we are told, 

that when he committed it, he was ſeized with ſuch a trem- 

ling that his flaves were obliged to Jay him upon a 

couch. His terrors, no doubt, were increaſed, by an at- 

tempt which was made by John, Amru's brother, to reſcue 

hin. For ſuſpecting by his brother's long abſence, how 

| matters went, he got together a party of about a thouſand 

lit, BN friends, domeſtics, and ſlaves ; and after killing ſeveral of 

all che califf's guards, they forced their way into the palace, 

his killing and wounding all that oppoſed them. But Amru's 

was head ** thrown out of the window, with ſome money 

cen at the ſame time, they ſoon, for obvious reaſons, deliſted, 

ter- BW like true barbarians, from their attempt, and ſuffered, John, 

dal- their leader to be taken priſoner, and condemned to loſe 

ha- his head. . 5 

or, I The cruelty of the califf, however, ſeems to have been whoſe" 
oth no way agreeable to his friends, nor could he bring them brother is 
| over to conſent to John's execution, and that of ſome other pardoned. 
vas of his friends and relations. They adviſed him rather ge- 

art, Wi nerouſly to diſmiſs them; that if they ſhould afterwards 

bt, fall into his hands, fighting againſt him, he would have a 

ays WW juſtifiable reaſon for putting them to death. Upon this, they 

| Of were releaſed, and they went and joined the califf, Abdallah, 

tor Wl at Mecca. Abdolmalec was ſo ſenſible of his perfidious pro- 

1G ceeding in all this affair, that he ſent and demanded of Am- 

uld 71's widow the articles of capitulation between him and her 

As huſband, But ſhe nobly ordered the meſſenger to tell Au- 

dis 7:1nalec, that ſhe had wrapt them up with her huſband in 

d- bis winding-ſheet, that they might enable him to plead his 

on caule with God, againft the calift. | 

ecy The diſſoltary manner in which the Greek, as well as the Hej. 70. 
m Arab, hiſtorians of this time write, renders it impoſſible to 

N i aſcertain to every year of the Hejra, its particular tranſ- A. D. 689 
an actions; and, undoubtedly many very important events 

id happened in the period we are now deſcribing. For we are War be. 
ly certain that, in the ſeventieth year of the Hejra, there was tyeen the 
ſo in the califat a bloody war, between Abdolmalec on the one califf s. 
', Wl fide, and Abdallah Zobeir, and his brother Muſab, on the . 
of other, which encouraged the Greeks to make a vigorous 

5 Irruption into the Syrian califf's territories. Abdolmalec, 
finding himſelf 1 to fight ſo many powerful enemies 

hr at once, agreed to buy his peace with the Greets, by pay- 

„ing them a tribute of about ſeyen hundred pounds a week, 

if Pough the Greek hiſtorians make the ſum much larger, 

7 and ſay it amounted to a thouſand dinars a day, beſides a 

; ribute of three hundred and ſixty-five ſlaves, and the Toons 

& F 7 . | | number 
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number of true 4rab-bred horſes. But the laſt circumſtances 
renders the other parts of the relation ſuſpicious, becauſe 

Abdallah was at that time in poſſeſſion of all the count 
where thoſe fine horſes are produced. It is not at all, hoy. 
ever, unlikely, that the Greeks might have obliged Ahd. 
lah, at the ſame time, to pay a tribute of the ſame kind, he 
having the ſame reaſon that Abdolmalec had for ſubmitting 
to ſuch a demand. | Ne | 

Defeat The Syrian califf whoſe territories were more contigious 

and death and his ſtrength more complete, than thoſe of his compe. 

of Muſab. titor, was now at leiſure to undertake an expedition againſ 
bdallah Zobeir, and being immenſely rich, he ſent one 
Kaled to form a party for him amongſt the Baſrans, whom 
Muſab ſtill governed. We are told that Muſab, ſome time 
before this, had carried to Mecca an immenſe quantity of 
wealth, both in money and effects, which he diftributed 
amongſt the Arabs. This, no doubt, encouraged Adalna. 
lec in his ſcheme of getting over the Baſrans, and he ſeems 
to have ſucceeded in it. For though Muſab was informed of 
Kaled's arrival, he could not get him into his power ; which 
exaſperated him ſo much, that, calling together the chief 
Baſrans, he reproached them ſo ſeverely, and to render 
them ſtill more averſe to his intereſt, Abdolmalec, at the 
ſame time, ſent a letter to /brahim, the ſon of Aſptar, which 
that faithful Arab, or rather Iratian, delivered, ſealed as it 
was, into the hands of Miuſab, who, breaking it open, per- 
ceived that it contained an offer from the * califf, to 
Ibrahim, of the government of Trat, if he would declare for 
him. Jbrahim then giving Muſab the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of 
his fidelity, he adviſed him to proceed in the moſt ſevere 
manner againſt the Iratians in Abdolmalec's intereſt, But 
Muſab, for ſeveral reaſons, rejected that advice; which he 
and his brother had afterwards cauſe to repent of, and con- 
tinued his preparations to reſiſt Abdolmalec, 

In the mean while, the Syrians, eſpecially thoſe of Da- 
maſcus, were in the utmoſt conſternation, at Abdolmaler's 
declaring, that he would, in perſon, lead his army into ral; 

nor could all the repreſentations of the dreadful conſe- 
quences which muſt happen to Syria, if he was defeated, 

Serthim from his purpoſe. The truth is, he had brought 
over the greateſt part of Muſab's generals; and the leading 
men of rat. He made no ſecret of this, and proceeded in 
perfon upon his expedition. | | 
Muſab, who was an excellent general, became, but too 

late, ſenſible what a perfidious race the Jratians were. He 

however aſſembled his troops, and marched to a place called 

Mar ſtin, lying between the famous city Tadmor, or Palnyra, 

and the town of Tayba, where Abdolmalec ſoon arrived, at 

the head of his army. A battle being inevitable, 4bdr- 

'malec appeared very anxious to inform himſelf concerning 

lome of the great [rakjans, and finding that thoſe whom " 

| ; mo 
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bted, or dreaded, were not along with Muſab he. 
ben doch himſelf and officers of ſucceſs; well knowing 
* diſpoſition of moſt of thoſe who were in Muſat's 


amy. . . h | 
him, Muſab's faithful friend, began the attack ſo fu- 

— that — Mahomet, the fon of Aaron, Abdol- 
malec's general on the oppoſite wing, from his ground, with 

eat laughter; but freſh troops, with the califf at their 
a1 coming to Mahomet's aſſiſtance, Ibrahim was attacked 
in his turn, defeated, and killed. This, his death, was a 
fatal blow to MHiſab, who had ſcarce a friend remaining 
among all his officers. The principal lrakians either joined 
#dolmalec, or laid down their arms, or refuſed to fight. 
1ſab perceiving this, called out in great anguiſh of ſpirit, 
0 Hrabim, Ibrahim ! but I have no /brahim to day ; then 
zddreſſing himſelf to his ſon, who was a ftripling of ſix- 
teen, or ſeventeen years of age, he defired him to make the 
beſt of his way, with a party of horſe, to Mecca, and in- 
form his uncle Ibrahim of the Iratian's perhdy. But the 
generous youth declared he would not abandon his father, 
inſuch extremity, and offered to attend him if he would re- 
tire to Baſra, from whence he might go to Mecca, where 
he might join his brother. Muſab's ſpirit could not ſuffer 
him to ſubmit to fly, upon any terms. He faid it never 
ſhould be mentioned amongſt the Koreiſh, that he had enter- p 
ed the ſacred temple of /decca as a fugitive. Abdolmalec, 
who had formerly a perſonal friendſhip for Muſab, informed 
of the generous behaviour of him and his ſon, offered him 
quarter, and both of them were killed, fighting by one Magnan 
another's ſides, after having deſtroyed many of the Syrians. mity of an 
From what has fallen from the Arab authors, it appears, 4-ab., 
however, as if Afuſas had been killed by one of his own 
wen... - 7 

It appears, hoth from the Greek and Arab hiſtorians, that Reply of 
Abailmalec, before he ſet out upon this expedition, had Fohn to 
taken his meaſures ſo well, that he had nothing to fear, but *4,,79/ma- 
from Muſab, and the few faithful adherents he had. For, . 
having gained the battle of arſein, Cufa opened her gates 
to the conqueror, and all Irat, both Babhlenian and Perſian, 
ſubmitted to his ſway. After he entered Cyfa, he enquired 
after Amru's brother, John, who had joined Muſab. But 
the ſoldiery refuſed to produce him, unleſs he would pre- 
viouſly aſſure them of his ſafety ; which Abdolmalec, though 
nettled, conſented to. you being brought before him, 
* Wretch,” ſaid Abdolmatec, after renouncing thy allegiance 
to me, with what face canſt thou appear before God ?” 
John anſwered, ** With that very face he has given me;“ 
and then took a freſh oath of allegiance to the califf. 

Abdolmalec, was now on the high tide of proſperity. Be- 
fore he left Damaſcus, he had extinguiſhed all the remains 
of Amru's faction, and he had now nothing to fear, but 
2 from 
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from Abdallah Zobeir, who ſtill continued at Meccg. H 
therefore gave a looſe to joy, and not only, contrary to his 
natural parſimony, diſtributed large ſums of money amongſ 
the Trakians, but ordered a magnificent entertainment { 
be given to all the inhabitants of Cufa, at which he him. 
ſelf preſided. Amongſt other gueſts was an old Malxumit⸗ 
who was particularly careſſed by the califf. He aſked hin 
what was his favourite diſh, he anſwered, *©* An aſs's head, 
highly ſeafoned, and well roafted.” © What do you ſay,” 
replies the califf, “to a ſhoulder, or a leg, of a fuckin 
lamb, covered with butter and milk ?” This incident i; 
not too mean to be recorded, becauſe, as Mr. Ockly hay 
very juſtly obſerved, it proves the cookery of the Aras was 
the ſame then as in the days of Abraham. | 
Aldolma- By this and ſome other paſlages related on the ſame occa- 
, wit 110n by the beſt Arab authors, Abdolmalec appears to have 
been a man of great affability and wit. He was of a family 
2 diſtinguiſhed for their poetical talents, than whieh, nothing 
"Yo could endear them more to the people of the Eaſt ; particu- 
| larly the Per/ians, and the Arabs, when he was at the height 
of his entertainment, he broke out in verſe into the following 
beautiful exclamation, „ | 
Were a ſhadnw but laſting, how faveet were our lives! 
After ſupper, he deſired to be inſtructed by the old Mal- 
z4mite concerning the antiquities of the caſtle of Cyfa, and 
the information he received, occaſioned his breaking out in- 
to another poetical rapture, upon the frail ſtate of ſublunary 
things, which, under all the diſadvantages of a tranſlation, 
is very juſt and affecting. Being returned from viewing the 
cattle he threw himſelf upon his ſofa, and was proceeding 
in his poetical ejaculations, when the head of MHuſab was 
brought before him. Upon — it he ordered the bear- 
er to be paid one thouſand dinars, but he refuſed to take 2 
farthing, becauſe he ſaid I killed him out of a private reſent- 
D ment F had againſt him, and not on the califf's account. 
Remark- Upon this, one of the company made the following remark- 
adle ob- able obſervation, I ſaw ſaid he, in this very caſtle, the head 
fervatiuas of Hoſein preſented to Obeidallah, I ſaw Obeidallah's preſented 
to Mochtar, I faw Mochtar's preſented to Muſab, and now I 
fee Muſab's preſented to you. This ſpeech touched the ca- 
liff fo ſenſibly, that he ordered the caſtle to be inſtantly de- 
moliſhed, not ſo much perhaps for any faith he had in omens, 
as that he was willing to take an opportunity of taking from 
a perfidious, treacherous, and inconſtant people, their ftrong g. 
hold. 8 
Victory The next ſtep taken by Abdolmalec was to reduce Mauyel; A 
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of the Which was governed by Mohalleb, for Muſab. Mohalleb was ge 
Atarg- at this time at war with the Axaraftites in that neighbourhood 4 
Kiter. who were enemies equally to both califfs. But when he and ca 

| his army underſtood that Myjab was defeated and dead, they ko 


very readily took the ath of allegiance to Adolmalec, for _ 
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rey were ſeverely reproached by the Azaratites. The firſt uſe 
#þdo/malec made of 1t was to appoint Kale the ſon of Abdallah. 
tobe governor of Baſra, who appointed Mohalleb, a moſt excel- 
ent general, to a civil employment, that of treaſurer of Baſra, 
and the command of Mohalleb's army was given to 4bdalaziz, 
[aled's brother. 'This ill judged alteration of the command 
weſuch ſpirits to the Azarakites, that they advanced againſt 
dolazix, routed his army, put himſelf to flight, and took 
his wife priſoner. While the captors were debating among 
themſelves concerning the value of the lady's ranſom, which 
was propoſed to be fixed at one hundred thouſand dinars, one 
of the chief amongſt them, ſwore ſhe ſhould not eſcape fo, 
and inſtantly ſtruck off her head, to prevent, as he ſaid, any 
farther diſpute amongſt his brethren. When Abdolmalec was 
informed by Kaled ot this defeat, he ſent a very ſharp letter 
to Kaled, for ſending his brother to command againſt the 
fzarakttes, and for keeping by his fide in the quality of a 
tx-oather, ſo compleat a general as Mohalleb, who he em- | 
phatically termed the ſon and grandſon of war. He ordered Maballebs 
him at the ſame time to reſtore Mohalleb to his command, ſucceſs 
and to do nothing without his advice; promiſing that his againſt 
brother Baſpar whom he made governor of Cufa, ſhould them. 
join him with five tnouſand Cuſans, in his march to Ehwaz 
zgainſt the Azarakites, which he accordingly did, and the 
whole army encamped at Ehwax, the head city of a territory 
of that name, and ſituated upon a navigable river, the Di- 
opalis of the Greeks, and the Ormuz of the Per/ians. It ap- 
pea;s that the Syr:an generals had an abſolute contempt for 
the Azarabites, for one of them being reprehended by Mo- 
halleb, tor not intrenching the diviſion, his reply was, that 
he minded the enemy no more- than he did a camels fart. 
The reader we hope will excuſe the homelireſs of this ex- 
prefion, which is here inſerted from the Arab authors, only 
to give him the ſtronger idea of thoſe extraordinary people. 
Miballeb who knew better, checked the officer for his con- 
tempt of the enemy, and aſſured both him and the other 
generals, that they were about to encounter the lions of 
rabia, Obſerving that ſome ſhips were lying in the river, 
his advice was, that it would be greatly for the califf's ſer- 
vice to ſeize them ; but the enemy, before that could be ef- 
fected, had the precaution to burn them, He then gave 
orders, that the camp ſhould be ſtrongly intrenched, and 
both armies lay, inactive, and in fight of one another, for 
twenty days. It is probable that by the expiration of that 
that time, the Azaradites were greatly diſtreſſed for want of 
proviſons. For the califf's generals then attacked them, 
and the Azaragites after making a moſt deſperate reſiſtance, 
were put to flight. David one of the calift's general officers 
vas ſent to purſue them with a body of horſe, and by the 
clit's expreſs orders was reinforced by Bajher with a freſh 
body of five thouſand men; but the whole of David's de- 
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tachment returned to Ehwaz, from the purſuit in à np 
miſerable condition, almoſt all of them having loſt their hor. 
ſes returned on foot, tho' the rebels ſeemed at that time i, 
have been diſperſed. _ 3 : 
Hiſtory So many unforeſeen difficulties, had hitherto prevent 
and death the califf 4bdolmalec from advancing in his main expedition 
of Abdal- againſt Abdallah Zobier, who ſtil] remained maſter of Mesa. 
lab Zobier and both the Arabias, when the news of Muſab's defer 
and his came to 4bdallah. He then aſſembled the people, and in x 
mother. manly, but pious and pathetic ſpeech, he informed them gf 
what had happened. He exhorted them to behave bravely, 
« and by God added he, we will not die on our beds, bit 
Puſhing our lances; and fighting under the ſhadow gf 
ſwords. As for this world it only diverts us from Joining 
the king of kings, and whoſe dominions ſhall not periſh, 
nor his kingdom paſs away. Should the preſent world ſmile up- 
on me, I ſhall not regard it with immoderate joy; nor ſhall 
I bewail its frowns with indecent ſorrow, what J had to ſay 
I have faid ; and now I beg pardon of God, both for my- 
{If and you ”. Notwithſtanding this pathetic ſpeech, the 
vaſt ſucceſs that Abdolmalec had, ſtruck ſuch conſternation 
into Abdallah's followers, that 7 7 of them deſerted him; 
but all who remained, reſolved to ſtand by him to the laſt, 
and they made the moſt effectual diſpoſitions for defending 
—_—_ | | | 
Abdolmalec, about this time, prepared to return to Syria, 
where his preſence was wanted, and he gave the command 
of his army to Hejaye. He was a man vrho inherited the 
virtues and abilities, as well as eloquence of the Aal, 
during the three firſt califats ; but at the ſame time, he pol- 
ſeſſed their vices, for he was not only ſevere, but cruel, 
We are told, that one motive which prevailed with Ahd. 
malec tO give him the command of this army, was, that Ha- 
jaye, pretended that he had a dream in which he thought he 
had taken and flead Abdallah Zobier. The reader is to obſerve 
that we mention -thoſe fabulous incidents, not on account 
of their veracity, but of the policy of inventing and adap- 
ting them, becauſe undoubtedly whether they were true or 
falſe, they had next to the effect of oracles, on a ſuperſtitious 
and an ill- informed people. = 
Abdallah had the precaution to take poſſeſſion of all the 
defiles that led to Mecca, but his troops were beat from them 
all; and Hejaye at laſt formed the ſiege of that city, after re- 
ceiving a ſtrong reinforcement from Abdolmalec. He tock 
poſſeſſion of mount Arafat, and thereby the Mahometans of 
both parties were deprived of their pilgrimages to Mecca. 
Thoſe under Abdallah could not perform theirs, becauſe thar 
enemies were in poſſeſſion of that ſacred mount, nor could 
thoſe under Hejaye, perform theirs, becauſe Abdallah wes 
poſſeſſed of the ſacred temple. The ſiege of Mecca however 
continued with great fury for eight months and R 
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hays, during which time the Syrian califf's troops, eſpecially. 


when they attacked the quarter of the holy temple, were ſo 
intimidated by violent forms of thunder and lightning, that 


they were upon the point of abandoning the ſiege, but were 
kill encouraged by Hajaye, to continue it, partly by his 
on heroical conduct, and partly by the ſeveral religious 
deluſions he invented to affure them of ſucceſs. It muſt not. 
be forgotten here, that. when Faye entered tas territories of 
frabia or Hajaye (for ſo both Arabias are termed) he made a 
proclamation in Abd:/malec's name, afſuring a!l tae rats who, 
remained quiet, of the califf's protection. This, undoubt- 
edly was one of the reaſons why the garriſon of Mecca under 
Abdallah was unable to make head againſt Hajaye, who told 
his troops that the ſtorms of thunder and lightning they met 
with were not more prejudicial to them than to their ene- 


& 


mies. Not only ten thouſand of the inhabitants of Mecca, An a 
but Abdallah's two ſons by this time had gone over to Heaye ting ſcene 


24 


ffec- 


and made terms for themſelves. Upon this Abdallab, who between 
was himſelf at this time about ſeventy two years of age, re- them. 


paired to his mother who was about ninety, to take her ad- 
vice how- he ſhould proceed, whether he ſhould. take the 
very tempting offers made to him by Tejaye, or fight it out to 


the laſt. Her anſwer was, that if he knew. himſelf to be 


in the right he ought to perſevere in it to the laſt drop of his 
blood; and not to become a ſcoff ard ſcorn to the boys of 
the Ommiyah family, but, added ihe, if thou choſeſt the preſent 
world, alas! bad. ſervant thou haſt deſtroyed thyſelf, and 
thoſe who have fallen with thee jn thy cauſe, To pleadthat 


thou haſt deſerted the cauſe of truth, becauſe thy friends 


have: deſerted thee, is the part neither of a brave nor a. reli- 
gious man. How. long haſt. thou to live? death is now eli- 


gible. Upon this Abdallah kiſſed bis mother's hand, ſaying; : 


by God theſe are the ſentiments in which I have perſevere 

to this very day, and in which I will dye. Therefore O 
mother look upon me henceforth as a dead man: nor let 
your grief be immoderate, but reſign yourſelf to God's com- 


mand, for your fon , hath not ſtood in the footſteps of the 


ſcandalous, nor done any thing worthy of reproach; nor 


prevaricated in the judgement of God, nor dealt treacher- 
ouſly in giving his faith: nor fupported himſelf. by doing 
injury to any perſon that delivered up himſelf or entered into 


covenant; nor did any:injuſtice,. done by my officers, ever 
reach me that I approved of, but always diſcouraged it, nor 
was there any thing that I preferred to the doing the will of 
ord oM.thou knoweſt that I do not ſay this for 
the juſtification of myſelf but to comfort my mother that 
e may receive conſolation after my death.” ___ -. : 
This act of ſelf devotion was well ſupported by the deyo- 
tee. Abdallah's mother, encouraged him by all means to try 
the iſſue. His anſwer was, God give thee a good reward 
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and after. She anſwered “ that I never ſhall, others are kil. 
led in vain, but thou for the truth. O God] be merciful to 
him for his watchfulneſs in the long nights, and his diligence 
and his piety towards his father and me; O God I reſign 
- myſelf to what thou ſhall command concerning him; I am 

pleaſed with what thou doſt decree; give me in Ada 
the reward of thoſe that are grateful and perſevering”. After 

this affecting ſcene was over, Abdallah for ten days made x 

| manly and noble defence. But finding that he could hold 
out no longer, he came to take leave of his mother, and 
told her that he was now arrived at the laſt day of his life, 
while he embraced her, ſhe felt that he had upon him a ſhirt 
of mail, which ſhe councelled him by all means to lay aſide 
as he was reſolved to die. He was weak enough to expreſs 
fame concern about what 1 happen to his body aſter 
his death, and ſhe bravely told him, that a ſheep when it 
was once killed, was not ſenſible of being layed. She then 
ve him a draught ſtrongly impregnated withm uſk, which 

as a ſtupifying quality, and rendered him inſenſible of dan- 
ger; and took a moſt tender leave of him. He then went 

out and after performing prodigies of valour, in killing a 

vaſt number of his aſlailants, he repeated an Arabian vetle, 

implying, that his blood did not fall upon his heels, but up- 
on his feet ; ann that he did not fly from his enemies, 
ſoon after he was killed, upon which Hejaye fell down and 
worſhipped. His head was cut off, but the muſk he had 
drank perfumed his. body, which hung for ſome time expo- 
ſed in the air. His enemies, and Abdolmalec himſelf did juſ- 
| | tice to his valour and conſtancy. | 
Albdelmil.c By the death of Abdallah, Abdolmalec became ſole califf. 
fole califf. Abdallat's virtues were long remembered amongſt the Aras, 
but not to mention his predominant vice, which was that 
of avarice; the Arabs, eſpecially the great men amongſt 
them, had no idea of money but for the purpoſes of ambition, 
and therefore a man who loved to hoard up money amongſt 
them, was looked upon as a kind of a prodigy, and this gave 

riſe to a common ſaying with them, that in the time of A- 

Aallab Zobier, no man was ever known to be brave without 

being generous. | | | 
' The reduction of 4bdallah Zobier was attended with the 
moſt — 5g conſequences to Abdolmalec. His gene- 
rals repulſed the Greeks, who began to preſume too much 

upon the oppoſition he met with, and had invaded part of 
the califat, but thoſe tranſactions are very obſcurely tran(- | 
mitted by the Moſlem, as well as the Greel authors. All 
the particulars we learn are, that Mabomet the ſon of Merwar 
loſt an army of one hundred thouſand men, which, as governor 
of Armenia and Meſopotamia, he ſent againſt his enemies. But 
ſoon after he attacked them with a body of forty thouſand 
Choice . drove them into their temples and reduced 
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them to Many other tranſactions of the ſame kind 
0 os happened 


raiſe, did not amount to above one hundred and twenty 
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odened about the ſame time, but in fact, the names of 
wo ſo much confounded and miſtaken by Moſlem au- 
thors, that it is impoſſible to be particular; It appears 
however. in the main, that upon the death of Abdallah 
Zobier the dominions of the califat were greatly extended. 

Hejaye to whom the califf Abdolmalec ſeems to have com 
mitted an unlimitted authority, treated the inhabitants of Hej dye 1 
Mecca with vaſt ſeverity. He even ſtigmatized them upon appointe 
ſeyeral parts of the body, to render them infamous; and ru- governot 
led over both Mocca and Medina in the moſt deſpotic man- of Mecca. 
ner. This conduct rendered his 1 ſo unpopular 
that the Azara#ites again began to ſtir, upon which A dolma- 
lee, made Hejaye governor of Irak, Cheraſan, and an. 

Baſhar, Abdolmalec's brother, being then dead. He ſigna- 
lized the beginnings of his new government with acts of 
the utmoſt cruelty. He affected a prodigious regard for the 
memory of Othman; and to be the avenger of his death 
but at laſt, his enormous cruelties exaſperated the people of 
Cufa ſo much, that they rebelled, and a pitched battle was 
fought, in which Hejaye was victorious. But in the mean 
while the Azaratites continuing ftill reſtleſs, Hejaye ordered his eruel- 
a general, Abdalraman, to attack them; but joined Mohal. ty. 
leb with him in the command. At firſt they obtained many 
advantages over the Azaratites; but Abdalraman, diſdaining 
WUealls advice, was ſurpriſed by the Azarakites ; atid both 
himſelf and his army were cut in pieces. | 

Notwithſtanding thoſe vaſt ſucceſſes. of Adolmalec, ge 
was far from being quiet upon his throne. It was plain that Remark#- 
it might be ſeized by any fortunate enthuſiaſt, who, by his ble hiſto- 
hypocriſy could delude the people into an opinion of his ry of Sh. 
ſanity, Two men of that character, Shaleh, and Shebib, leh and 
conſpired againſt him, and he gave Hejaye orders to ſecure Shebib, 
them; but Shaleh, by the force of hypocriſy, grounded his 
intereſt ſo well at Cyfa, that he remained ſecure there, while 
Shebih was making preparations for an inſurre&ion in 
other quarters. All the forces, however, that they could 


men; but they were enthuſiaſts, and therefore terrible: 
They advanced to Dara, in Meſopotamia, where Mahomet, 
the ſon of Merꝛwan was governor ; and SHaleb was therd de- 
clared califf. Mabomet, deſpiſing their numbers, ordered 
one of his officers, Adi, to march againſt them with five 
hundred men. Adi, very properly remonſtrated to 
him, that five hundred men, were no match 
for one hundred and twenty enthuſiaſts, and deelined 
the command; upon which he was ordered another five 
hundred. But, even with this vaſt ſuperiority of numbers, 
he was very unwilling to engage the rebels. He ſent a meſ- 
ſenger to Shaleh, to inform him, that if he pleaſed to invade - 
any other province, he * meet with no oppoſition 1 
2 1. 
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him. Shaleh's anſwer was, That if Mahomet was in the 
meaſures of the tyrants,” meaning Aldolmalec, and his go- 
vernors, he muſt encounter him ;” and, without an 
more to do, he attacked 4a:, while he was ſaying the noon 
prayers, and put him to the route, and made himſelf maſ. 
ter of his camp. Upon this ſhameful defeat, Mahoney 
gave the command of three thouſand men, in ſeparate bo- 
| - "0 to two officers, named Kaled and Hareth, with an in. 
timation, that whoever came up firſt with the rebels, ſhould 
command the other. This occaſioned them. to make ſuch 
expedition, that they kept equal pace, and the rebels were 
attacked by both at once. It is obſerved by the Moſſem au- 
thors themſelves, that one of the rebels could beat ten, nay, 
twenty, of the califf's troops, and the event juſtified that 
opinion. For, the rebels having cut in pieces the califf'; 
Horſe, obliged his generals to fight on foot, and made it a 
drawn battle. But Shaleh, after the battle was over, con- 
ſulting SHebib = thought proper to retreat, which they 
did, firſt eme e, FEY from thence to Defcarah, where 
they were attacked by a body of five thouſand men, ſent 
againſt them by Mahomet, under Hareth Alharidani, all of 
them the fineſt troops in the empire. The rebels were 
by this time reduced to the number of ninety, but they be- 
haved with incredible ſpirit. For, though Shaleh was kil- 
led upon the ſpot, Sheb:b made a maſterly retreat to a neigh- 
bouring caſtle, from whence, in the night time, he made a 
ſally, and defeated Fareth's troops. | 55 
Great re- 8o ſurpriſing a victory gained Shebib ſuch reputation, that 
Putation he was ſoon joined by greater numbers, and defeated the 
of the lat · califf's forces in ee ſubſequent battles; and, at laſt, 
ter. even made himſelf maſter of Ca. FHejaye was then obliged 
| to apply to Abdolmalec himſelf for a reinforcement, which 
was ſent him, and a new battle enſued, in which SHebib was 
defeated ; and his brother, and his wife, who it ſeems 
fought along with him, were both of them killed, and She- 
bib was obliged to abandon Cryfa. He was purſued into 
Kerman by Softan, one of Abdolmalec's generals, who, not- 


withſtanding his vaſt ſuperiority of numbers, was feveral A, 
times defeated by SHebib, but he himſelf, at laſt, was over- tl 
come, and drowned in a river, which diſcharges itſelf into h 


the bay of Baſra. He was in every reſpect a moſt extraor- 

dinary man; his mother is ſaid to have been a Chriſtian, 

but, out of love to his father, ſhe embraced Mahome- 

taniſm; and, we are told by the Moſlem àuthors, ſevera} 
extravagant ſtories, both of his birth and death. He was 
fucceeded, as head of the Azarakites, by one Katri, who 

was defeated by the califf's troops, and, with the loſs of 

four thouſand men, was obliged to take ſhelter in Ta- 

They re- horiſtan, who gave him and his followers a generous recep- 
tire to Ta- tion. They, however, made him a moſt ungrateful re- 
Soriſtan. turn, for in a ſhort time they commanded him yer r 
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rofeſs Mahometaniſm, or to pay them a yearly tribute; 
and, upon his refuſal, they drove him into the califf's do- 
minions. The name of this primes was Aßbid; he implo- 
red the califf 's protection, and received it; for, notwith- 
ſtanding their difference in religion, he furniſhed Afhid 
with a body of troops, with whom he re-entered his own 
dominions, and defeated and killed Katri. The reader is 
to obſerve, that, acrording to the moſt probable accounts, - 
the kingdom Taberiſtan, is no other than the Hircana of the 
antients; and is a mountanous tract of ground, celebrated 
for the wild beaſts it contains. About this time, Mahomet, Death of 
Als grandſon, but not by the daughter of the prophet, Mobomet. 
died. By all accounts, he. was the fon of one of Ali's 
wives, by a former marriage. He appears to have been a Hej. 76. 
quiet and inoffenſive man, and many of the Maſems them- / 
ſeives acknowledged him to be the true Iman, or ſucceſſor A. D. 695. 
of Mahomet. | a . 

We are now arrived at the ſeventy- ſixth year of the Hejra, State of 
and it is not only difficult, but perhaps impoſſible, to give the arts, 
the reader any ſatisfactory account of the progreſs which and pow- 
learning and civil policy had then made in the vaſt em- er, and 
pire of the califat. Aſtronomy, from the fartheſt date of - 
time, had been a favourite ſtudy of the grabs. The mild- 
neſs of their climate, and the clearneſs of their air, gave 
them many advantages in obſerving the motions of the 
heavens; and every houſe they had was a kind of an ob- 
ſervatory, for the roofs being flat, they conſulted the mo- 
tions of the celeſtial bodies, while they lay in bed, which 
enerally was upon the roof of the houſe. They ſeemed. 

From, to have had a particular caſt for the ſtudy of me- 

dicine; and ſome of their authors are, even in Europe, 

now celebrated for that knowledge. Their talent in poetry 

has been more than once mentioned, in the courſe of this 

work, nor is it too bold to ſay, that every Arab was a poet; 

the genius of their language not permitting them to be o- 

therwiſe. This, perhaps, was the only art which the en- 

thuſiaſtic madneſs and ambition of the times which we are 

treating of, did not injure ; for there feems to have been 

a long interruption of all other knowledge. The califfs of policy of ' 
the houſe of Ommiyah, however, appear by. no means to the cali- 
have been enemies to the liberal arts and ſciences. They fat. 
particularly improved architecture; for, about this time 

many of the mean edifices, that had been erected by Mahs- 

met, the impoſtor, and the firſt califfs, were pulled down; 

and others, more grand and ſuperb, were erected in their 

ſtead, But their taſte did not keep pace with their magni- 

hcence; and they were the authors of what is, very impro- 

perly, termed the Gothic architecture, in Europe. It does The ca- 
not even appear, that, before this year, they had even 1; coin 
turned their thoughts towards a coinage ; which in all other money, 


conſtitutions is conbdered. as being of the utmoſt impor- 
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fance and conveniency. The truth is, the rapidity of their 
conqueſts furniſhed the califfs with more money than th 
had occaſion for; nor did their frugal manners, and abſtemious 
way of life, give them leave to ſpend the money they acquired. 
The Gres mint furniſhed them with dinars, and their 


dirhems were of Per//an coinage. The late troubles of the 


Breach 
between 
Abdolmas 
tec and 
the Greet 
emperor. 


Progreſs 
of the 
war. 


califat, and the tribute which the califf had agreed to pay 
to the Greet emperor, had inſpired the latter with ſome opi- 
nion of ſuperiority, and he inſiſted upon the califf's omit. 
ing in his letters, the high encomiums which, by the form 
of them, were beſtowed upon Mabomet; threatening, that 
if he did not, he would order a coinage of money, which 
ſhould mention Mahomet, upon its coins, in a very unfa. 
vourable manner. This filly and unpolitic menace, pro- 
woked Abdolmalec fo, as to think of ſetting up a mint of his 
own, which he accordingly did, about the year 691. The 
coinage, at firſt, was very rude, and the money contained 
only certain Arab texts, and ſayings, from the Koran : but 
afterwards it improved, both in the fineneſs of the meta}, 
and the elegance of the workmanſhip. | 

The court of Corſtantinople looked upon this new Ara- 
ian coinage as an intruſion upon their prerogative, and not 
only refuſed to receive their tribute in that money, but de- 
clared war againſt 4bdolmalec. Fuſtinian II. was then em- 
peror of Greece, and Abdolmalec gave the command of his 
army to one Mabomet. This general, in his march, order- 
ed the treaty of ſubſidy between the califf and the Greeh, 
to be carried before him upon the point of a ſpear, and he 
engaged the enemy in the neighbourhood of Seba/tapolis, 
At firſt he was beat, but he afterwards found means to gain 
over from the emperor's ſervice twenty thouſand Sclav:, by 
which he was enabled to defeat the Greets with great ſlaugh- 
ter; and he even continued, for ſome time, maſter of all 
Armenia. According to the Greek authors, a quiver full of 
dinars, of gold coins, was the bribe, which brought over 
the general of the Sciavi to join the Arabs. After Mahomet 
became victorious, he, in his turn, was guilty of great 
cruelties over the Greet proviuces. Other commotions, 
about this time, happened in different parts of the califat, 
particularly in 8 which, we are told, were attended 
with great ſlaughter of the Arabs; but we are made acquaint- 
ed, by their authors, of few or no particulars. 

The war between the califf and the Greef emperor con- 


tinued till the ſeventy-ſeventh year of the Hejra, when 


Alid, one of Aldolmalec's generals, invaded the Greet ter- 
ritories,and carried off a vaſt number of priſoners. About the 
ſame time, we are told, that Sergius, à partrician, rebelled 
againi{tthe Gree&emperor,and betrayed Bazica, and Barnucium, 


to the Mahometans. In the feventy-eightth year of the Hejta 


the Arabs made themſelves maſters of all the territory belong- 
ing to the antient Carthage, but were ſoon expelled %, 
TA : n, 


* 


%, a Greek partrician, a general of great courage, and 
3 in war. The Moſlems, however, repaired their 
ofſes, and again invaded Afric, with a vaſt fleet. John 
was obliged to abandon that country, and to embark, with 
his troops, for Conſlantinople. But, we are told, that 
about this time a rebellion brok out in .Perfia, under one 
Haalraman, an Arab, who expelled the califf 's governor 
there, but was ſupported by AZahomet, who defeated Abdal- 
roman, and reinſtated their former governor, who is term- 
ed the Kathau, in the government of Perſia. The particu- | 
lars of this rebellion are extremely curious. Hejaye, who Rebellion 
ſtill continued in great power and credit under Abdolmalec, in Pcrfea. 
rew jealous of this Abdalrahman, and ordered him to march 
againſt the Ka#han, but with ſo unequal a force, that Abdal- 
rahman plainly ſaw, that he and his troops were deſtined to . 
deſtruction. He acquainted his army of this, and they im- 
mediately ſwore vengeance againſt Hejaye, and allegiance to 
Adalrahman. Upon this Atdalrahman clapt up a peace with 
Zentil, for ſo the Kakhau was called, and attacked Hejaye, 
whom he overthrew, and then made himſelf maſter of Baſe 
ra; and after that of Cya. In the mean while Hejaye, be- 
ing reinforced by the califf, who ſtill continued to ſupport 
| him, notwithſtanding the enormous cruelties he had been 
|= guilty of in his government, was again defeated by Abdal- 
's rahman, who was now at the head of an hundred thouſand 
Y men. But Hejaye being continually ſupplied with rein- 
, forcements, by the califf, at laſt defeated Abdalraman, who 
e was obliged to have recourſe to his ally Zentil, who, we are 
. told, aſſiſted him with an army of ſixty thouſand men. 
Our Arab authors are not at all clear with regard to this Suppreſt 
Zentil. Sometimes he is called a Ka#han, ſometimes the go- by Hejaye. 
vernor of Perſia, under the califf; and ſometimes the king 
of the Turks, It is poſſible he might have been all theſe; 
for the Turks, about this time, began to make a figure in 
Aſia; and the califf, might find it very convenient to take 
their princes, and leading men into his ſervice. Be this as 
i will Zentil was defeated by Hejaye, and Abdalrabman was 
illed. 
In the eighty-third year of the Hejra, Waſet was built by Vaſet 
Hejaye, upon the river Tygris, at an equal diſtance, be- built. 
tween Cufa, Baſra, Bagdat, and Ahwas ; whereby it 
obtained its name, which in the Arab language ſignifies, 
the middle. This is almoſt the only clearly aſcertained fact 
which we know, of this time; for the Moſlem authors are 
extremely undetermined as to the dates of other particulars; 
though many of importance happened. Heraclius, a Greek 
33 invaded Syria as far as Samoſata, and we are told, 
eſtroyed no fewer than two hundred thouſand Arabs, and 
marched to Capadocia, loaded with immenſe plunder. On The 
the other hand, we are told, that the Arabs, under one Ab- Arabs in- 
aallah, made an irruption _ the Greek empire, yy vade the 
4 ege 
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Greek em- ſiege to Antaradus ; but miſcarried in their attempt. Tha 


Pixe. 


- ;calift 
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but are 
defeated. 


Death 


and cha- 
racer of 
Abdolma- 


ec. 


Armenians, likewiſe, drove the Arabs out of their count; 
which was ſocn after recoyered by /Zahamet, one of © 
califf's generals, who burnt alive all the Armenians who had 
been principally concerned in the revolt. After this, the 
s troops invaded Cz{icia, and laid fiege to Sijiun 
Which they took and deſtroyed. But, ſoon after this, they 
were encountered by Heraclius, an imperial general, who 
totally defeated them, and cut twelve thou'and of them in 
pieces. The Arabs, upon this occaſion, were commanded 
by one Azib. Nothing of note happened after this during 
the life-time of Abdoliialec, who died juſt as tranquilit 
began to be reſtored to his government. The ile 


which proved mortal to him appears to have been a dropſy, 
becauſe he was tortured, at the time of his death, with ex- 


treme thirſt, but was prohibited all kinds of liquors by his 
phyſicians, While he was in the.agony of his diſtemper, he 
alled to his daughter Fatima for liquor; but ſhe was pre- 
vented from giving him any, for a while, by bis ſon Walid, 
whom he threatened to diſinherit. At laſt Fatima, unable 
to ſee the torture he endured, gave him. the liquor he aſked 
for, which he no ſooner. drank than he expired, in the 
tar year of his reign, and about the ſixtieth of his 
life. | „5 ; 
Abdolmalec was of a middle ſtature, a large heard and 
belly, and a gaping mouth. As to his intellectual qualities, 
avarice is ſaid to have been his predominant vice. But, 
during the courſe of his reign, he ſeems to have known fo 
well how to lay out his money, that his greateſt ſucceſſes 
were owing to his liberality. His covetouſneſls, therefore, 
was not {o much of the retentive, as of the rapacious, kind, 
which procured him, from his ſubjects, the denomination 
of, the ſweat of a ſtone. In all other reſpects he was a man 
of great capacity, learning, and- politeneſs, None of his 
ſubjects exceeded him in wiſdom and acuteneſs ; but in his 
perſon he was unamiable, and it is faid, that the ſtench of 
his breath killed flies. It is greatly to be lamented, that 
both the Arab and Greek authors have been fo careleſs in 
tranſmitting to us the particulars of 4bdolmalec's hitory ; 
but in fact, when we confider the vaſt variety of the ope- 
rations that filled his reign, it would have been almoſt im- 
poſſible te have tranſmitted them all. He conquered great 
part of India, and we are told, tho? the particulars are not 
mentioned, that he carried his arms into Spain; but his 
great good fortune was, in having been enabled to annex to 
to the califat its antient and original patrimony, the go- 
vernment of the two 4rabrias; ſo that he is ſaid to have been 
more powerful than all his predeceſſors. His death hap- 
ened in the eighty-fixth year of the Hejra. Doctor Ociley, 
bh finiſhing his hiſtory, has employed leveral pages in giv- 


ing ſome memoirs of Hejaye, who ſeems to have been 4b- 
400 


4 malec's favourite, and juſt miniſter. But the particulars 
3 tranſmittes 
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tranſmitted of him, conſiſts of a few pieces of low humougg 


that ſometimes ſoftened his natural ferocity and cruelty, 
without any thing elſe to recommend the peruſal of them 


to an underſtanding reader. 


————_. 2 2 . 2 
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H E Syrian califfs went as far as they durſt, in diſ- He is ſue- 

T couraging the veneration which their ſubjects had tor ceeded by 
Necca; and the ſcenes of their prophet's life. A Walid, the ali. 
ſon and jucceſſor of Aldolmalec, like his father, ordered his © 
ſubjects to go in pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, where he adorned 
and enlarged the moſque that had been built by Omar; and 
made other conveniencies for the pilgrims. His brother 
Mm commanded the troops againſt the imperialiſts, whom 
he invaded, and defeated, carrying off great numbers of 
priſoners ; and it appears, by coins that are ſtill extant, that 
he improved the coinage which had been begun by his father. 

But the invincible attachment which the Mahometans had who en- 
to Arabia, obliged Walid to give ſome attention to the larges the 
places of worſhip there. He rebuilt, in a moſt magnificent motques 
manner, 2 temple over the ſpot where Mahomet lay interred ; of the ca- 
and he took into it the adjacerit houſes, which had been al- lifat, 
lotted by the prophet to his wives. Theſe, it ſeems, were 
very low and mean, and it gave vaſt offence to many Zzea- 
lous Mahometans to ſee them demoliſhed ; becauſe, while 
they ſtood, they appeared .as ſo many monuments of the 
prophet's modeſty and ſrugality. About the ſame time, 
Malid treated with the Chriitians at Damaſcus, about con- 
verting the noble church of St. Fohn the baptiſt, into a 
molque. But the Chriſtians again produced the original 
capitulation, which had been figned by Kaled and Abuobei- 
dah ; nor could they, though the califf offered them forty. 
thouſand dinars, be perſuaded to give up their church. 
Malid therefore ſeized it by force, and we are told, that he 
employed twelve thouſand men, during all the reſt of his 
reign, in erecting a molt magnificent moſque at Damaſcus. 

Valid, on the ſide of India, improved the conqueſts that 
had been 1 47 by his predeceſſors, and which had been 
interrupted by the Turts and Tartars, His general Xaliba 
paſſed the river Iihun, the Oxns of the antients, and, af- 
ter ſurmounting prodigious difficulties and dangers, gave 2 
them a total overthrow. After that, he beſieged and took and ſuh- 
Bithara, the capital of Botharia, and reduced Samarcand ques In- 
tel, which had revolted from the califf, together with a. 
iran, Bagraſa, Shaſb, . Fargena, and Mawaratnahr, all. 
which, of themſelves, formed an immenſe empire. He 
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ends, they made a vaſt progreſs, and carried off a pro- | 
_ deal of plunder ; particularly, a famous table, 
oed of precious ſtones, and ſaid to have been the 
neheſt in the world. So encouraging a beginning, deter- 
ined Muſa to puſh the undertaking, and we are told, that 
oon after, he aſſembled a numerous fleet of tranſports, on 
board of which he put twelve thouſand men, whom he 
carried over to Spain. They found Tarif entrenched up- 
on the famous calpe, which, from his name, was called, 
ho. Obel Ts and now Gibraltar; and, having made himſelf 
ub. nafter of all the neighbouring country, he beſieged and 
| took Seville, which was at that time little better than an 


ad open place. This was followed by the reduction of all the 
to entient Bætica, and the greateſt part of Lyfitania, The 
xy Giths, who had conquered Spain, attempted to oppoſe the 


n- Arabs, and the Africans, that compoſed the army of Muſa, 
bis and Tarif, but they were defeated with great ſlaughter. 
are Raderic, however, we are told, aſſembled a freſh army, 
his with which he charged his enemies, at dona, fo bravely, 
in. that victory ſtood in ſuſpence between them for eight days; 
p- but, being betrayed by his generals, he was at laſt defeated, 


ace nor was it ever known what became of his body. It muſt 
re be acknowledged, that the hiſtory of this conqueſt of Spain 
eir by the Arabs, or, as they were afterwards called, the Sa- 
nd racens, is full of many romantic improbable incidents, as 
at delivered by the Chriſtians. All that we know for certain, 
en is, that Spain was at that time, the richeſt country in Eu- 
re roþe, but was obliged to receive the Arabs for its maſters, 
by As to count Julian, though his provocation, by all hiſtories, 
1d was very great, yet the Arabs themſelves ſeemed not to 
0s have thought, that they juſtified his betraying his country 
7 to their invaſion, if what their own hiſtorians ſay is true. 
I! For it is ſaid, that they threw him into irons, where he miſe- Count 


„ ndbly expired. That his ſon was thrown from the top of the Julian 
ſt caſtle of Centa, and thereby killed; and that his wife was put to 
7 ſtoned to death. We cannot however help obſerving, that | 


e the relations of the Moſlem authors upon this head are ex- 

tremely inconſiſtent with their general practice, becauſe we 
% do not find in the whole of their annals the ſmalleſt re- 
o Wl pugnancy to employ the moſt execrable and infamous me- 
T thods to gratify their own ambition, and paſſion for power. 


e If Jalian, therefore, ſuffered from them, it is highly im- 
probable that it was for any other crime, than that of hay- 
ing felt a remorſe for having introduced them into his native 
country. The Arabs, according to their own accounts, 
loſt ſixteen thouſand men in the battle of Hfidona ; but, in 
about thirteen months after, they made themſelves maſters 
of the greateſt part of Spain; but they employed ſeveral 
years before they could entirely ſubdue it. But the hiſtory 
of this conqueſt will fall more properly in, when we 
come to treat of the affairs of Spain, The truth is, that 
| | the 
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the califat became now to be too unwieldy ſor the govern 
ment of one man; and, though 4/ J/alid was reſpected bi 
its head, yet uſa, and the governors of diſtant province; 
conducted themtelves as if they were independent on hin. 
ſo that, properly ſpeaking, the hiſtory of the conqueſt of 
Spain, during this period, does not properly fall in under 

that of the califat. 1 
Upon the whole, however, Walid was, perhaps, the 
The ca- moſt powerful, as well as magnificent, prince, that ha 
liff's vaſt ever fat upon the throne of the califfs. The moſque which 
riches, he built at Damaſcus, was the moſt. ſumptuous Mahometan 
expences, building that ever was erected, and is ſaid to have coſt up- 


and mag. wards of three millions, five hundred thouſand pounds, 
nificence, ſterling. This ſum, great as it was, will not appear incre. esp 
dible, when we conſider the prodigious opulence, and ex. be 
tent of the califf's dominions, greater, perhaps, than any bt 
prince, or people, till then, had ever been poſſeſſed of, e 
The Romans were ſtrangers to the trade of the Indies; pot 
which the Arab; ſeem to have cultivated, by the coaſts of a 
Africa, and by being maſters of all the Perſian gulf. The Wl 
riches of his empire, therefore, muſt have been incon- 2 
ceivable; eſpecially if, to other conſiderations, we add, por 
that he was the abſolute maſter of all thoſe countries, that 40 
literally form the paradiſe of the earth. As a proof of his 10 
immenſe revenues, we are told, that all the lamps that were 1 
lighted up in the moſque. at Damaſcus, to the number of . 
ſix hundred, were of gold, and ſuſpended by golden chains, A 
which made fo dazzling an appearance, that they diſturbed *« 
the devotions of the Moſlem votaries ; and one of Walid the 
ſucceſſors was obliged to remove them, and ſubſtitute 0 
chains, and lamps, of iron, in their place. | 95 


Notwithſtanding the immenſtty of Malid's power and 
riches, the Gree# empire was ſtill an eye-ſore to him; and 
the thoughts of ſo noble a conqueſt as that of Conſtantino- 
ple, towards the latter end of his reign, engroſſed his whole 
attention. J7uftinian wes then, in all probability, emperor 
of the Greets, for he reigned till the year of Chriſt 710; 
but Leo Haurus ſeems to have been the emperor who 
fought ſo nobly againſt the Arabs, The latter part of 
I/Valid's reign was entirely employed in preparations for the 


His pre- 
parations 
to invade 
Greece. 


ſiege of Con/tantinoble, and his general, Maſim, made an ir- wh 
ruption into the imperial territories,. out of Aſa; from the 
whence he carried off immenſe plunder, and a vaſt number am 
of priſoners. The Greek emperor was no ſtranger to Wa- He 
lid's preparations, and would willingly have ſtruck. up a wh 
peace with him, With this view he ſent amoſt magnificent gre 
embaſſy to Damaſcus, and Daniel 32 one of his am- cu] 
baſſadors, was privately inſtructed by him, to collect to- Ka 
ether all the particulars he could learn, concerning the ca- hin 
its preparations. The embaſſy appears to have been mu 
fruitlcſs, and the report which Daniel made of the calift's ka 
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eparations, indicated very plainly that his real 
view was to lay fiege to Conſſantinople, both by fea and land. 
The emperor was not wanting to himſelf on this occaſion, 
he augmented his marine, he formed great magazines, and 
de ordered all the inhabitants, who could not lay in three 
ears proviſions, to depart from Con/ftantinople z which, at = 
the ſame time he took care to fortify, in the moſt effectual 2 
manner. But in the ninety- ſixth year of the Hejra, which His death 
. :nſwers to the year of Chriſt 715, the califf, Walid, died; | 
ich n che forty-eigth year of his age, and the tenth year of 


immenſe pr 


10 ei N. 8 | . | 

1 ie Arabs generally reſembled one another very much, and cha- 
d, eſpecially the men of rank amongſt them. Walid, like his racter. 
"1 redeceſſors and countrymen, was tall, thin, and ſwarthy, 

ba pitted with the ſmall-pox, but of a very robuſt ,conſtitu- 

1 tion, and paſſionate temper. His hiſtorians, however, ſeem 

o. not to have done him juſtice in ſaying, that he was cruel, 

* for we meet with no particular inſtances of it, excepting his 


4 continuing Hejaye in his governments, which, conſidering the 
8 nature of the people he had to rule, was, perhaps, abſolutely 
1" WT xcceflary. It cannot be denied, that Walid introduced 


1 into his dominions a much finer taſte in architec- 
ture than ever they had known before, witneſs the mag- 


nificent moſques he erected at Feru/alem, and Medina, as well 
as at Dirac He was likewiſe the author of many other 
uſeful inſtitutions, ſuch as founding hoſpitals for ſick peo- 
ple, and building caravanſeras for the entertainment of 
P the poor, and of travellers. His memory, however, lies 
te under the diſadvantage of being variouſly repreſented ; 
9 the Perſian hiſtorians being very ſcvere to it, but thoſe of 


10 Hria more favourable. 

id | 

le 5 | | 

Ir Solyman de ſon of Abdolmalec. 

; Tr | 

0 | 

f HE throne of the califfs knew no vacancy, the ſuc- He is ſuc- 
e ceſſor being always recognized on the ſame day on ceeded by 
. which his predeceſſor died. This was the caſe with Solyman, his bro- 
n the brother and ſucceſſor of Malid, and one of 'the moſt ther So- 
r amiable princes that ever fat upon the throne of the califfs. lyman, 

5 He began his reign by freeing a great number of priſoners, 

2 who had been confined under his brother. He redreſſed a 

t great number of grievauces, and encouraged his ſubjects to 

k cultivate commerce. But, in the firſt year of his reign, 

b Katiba, his governor of W headed a rebellion againſt 

: him. The califf's virtues, however, had endeared him fo 

much to his ſubjects, that the people of themſelves put 

; Katiba to death, and choſe one Wali to be their leader, un- 

il another was appointed by the califf. His name was Je- 1 


id, 
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2:4, and heextended the Moſlem empire, as far as the tra 
lying between the Euxine, and the Caſpian ſea, comprehend. 

ing the great territory of Georgia. his, we are told, wa 

not done without an immenſe effuſion of blood, but the 
califf's troops were generally victorious, and they forces 
the inhabitants to ſubmit to an annual tribute. | 

who ſends But the reduction of Conſlantinopie, for which ſuch yl 

a great preparations had been made, during the late reign, cont. 

army to nued to be the great object of Solymin. Leo [/aurus had the 

beſiege addreſs to avert the ſtorm from falling upon his dominions 

Conftanti- by agreeing with the califf*s propoſals, but having fortified 

zoble, Himſelf to his ſatisfaction, he oy leſs regardful of the 

| Arabs, and Solyman ordered his brother Moſlim to advance 
againſt Conſtantinople, at the head of about one hundred and 
twenty thouſand men. In order to make the more ſure of 
his blow, Maoſlim marched firſt to Amorium, in Phrygia, and 
then to Pergamus, in Ny/ia, both which places he made him- 
ſelf maſter of, and wintered, during the ninety-ſeventh year 
of the Hejra, in the leſſer Ma. Next year, which anſwers 
to the year of Chriſt 716, My/im purſued his march to 
Conſtantinople, being aſſiſted by a fleet of no fewer than 
one thouſand, eight hundred ſhips, many of them of very 
great burthen, under the command of Solyman, the califf'y 
admiral ; and this ſimilarity of names has probably given 
riſe fo the miſtake of ſome hiſtorians, who hve ſaid, that 
the calift Solyman, was preſent at the ſiege. Maſlim, arriving 
before Conſlant inople, paſſed the Helliſpont, and carrying his 
troops over to Thrace, he defeated the imperial army under 
the walls of ee and formed the ſiege of that 
capital. But he depended chiefly on his ſhipping, and par- 
ticularly upon twenty capital veſſels, which were full of 
ſome of the beſt Arab troops, which were reduced to 
aſhes by fireſhips ſent againſt them by the beſieged ; who 
on this occaſion employed that dreadful kind of fire that 
burnt in the water, and-{truck the Arabs with inexpreſſible 
conſternation. This happened on the firſt of September, 
and though, during the winter, which was exceſſively ſe- 
vere, Maſlim's army received all kind of, ſupplies, by the 
cCaliff's orders, he was unable to make any progrels in the 
ſiege; and was reduced to the greateſt miſery. We are 
told that Jezid, and another admiral from Egypt, brought 
to their aſſiſtance no fewer than one alan: one hun- 
dred and ſixty ſhips, with proviſions; but the inclemency 
of the ſeaſon and the defence made by the Greets, deſtroyed 
prodigious numbers of their men. Above all, the liquid 
fire, as it is called, filled the Arabs with ſuch terror, not- 

His im- withſtanding their native intrepidity, that they durft not 

menſe continue their attacks. Their ſhips, whenever they ap- 

loſſes be- peared, , were deftroyed by the liquid fire, and the Greek: 


fore that found means to open a communication between Con/tanti- 


City. nople and the main land, by which the garriſon were 121 
0 a 


C 
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ſed with reinforcements, and all other neceſſaries. In 
bort the Greets were every where victorious, and even 
beat Myſlim out of his camp; by which, being cut off from 
il further ſupplies, firſt a famine, and then a plague en- 
ſued amongſt his troops, ſo that they were obliged to feed 
upon their horſes, aſſes, and, at laſt, even upon one ano- 
ther. The emperor, however, being afraid, that 
on the return of the ſpring, the Mahometan army 
might be enabled to carry their point, propoſed an ac- 
commodation with Maſlim, who obſtinately refuſed all 
terms. This brought on a "general engagement, in which 
the Arabs loſt twenty-two thouſand men, with all their 
| ſhipping ; and, conſequently, all the means of farther ſup- 
plies. According to the Greet authors, only ten of their The 
ang ſhips eſcaped being deſtroyed, either by tempeſt, or by the ſiege is 
f of liquid fire of the Greeks ; fo that Maſlim was in the end raved. 
= compelled to raiſe the ſiege, which he did under the moſt 
mortifying circumſtances ; for beſides thoſe deftroyed by. 
ear the Greeks, he loſt fixty thouſand of his men by famine 
* and peſtilence; and it is thought that not a ſingle man of 
* all the hundred and fifty thouſand that went out originally 
| 4 againſt Conflantinople, returned to their own country. 3 
BY The affairs of the Arabs did not proſper much better in The 

"WI $jair, where Mſa and Tarif ſtill continued to command. 4,44; de- 
Both of them being very rapacious after N * did feated in 


ut each other mutual diſſervices at the califf's court. Being Spain. 

195 united, however, by intereſt, they took the cities of Toledo, 

* and Saragoſa; and exerciſed ſuch cruelties that the natives 

* retired to the mountains, where they were headed by 

a Don Pelajo, commonly called Pelagius, and Zimines, both 

1 of them deſcended from the antient kings of Spain. But 

. in the mean time animoſities run ſo high between Mu- 

* fa and Tarif, that both of them were recalled by the ca- 

2 liff to give an account of their conduct. Muſa left his com- r | 

i mand to his ſon Abdalaziz, whom, we are told, married the | | 
widow of Roderic, whoſe name was Egilona, and kept his | 

4, court at Seville, where he exerciſed a Norre authority : 


be over the natives of the country, whom, by his wife's advice, | 

he ſought all opportunities of obliging. The mildneſs of Hiſtory of 
his government gained over ſo many of the Spaniards, that Pelagius. 
they became as it were one people, under the character of 
Mozarabes ; and even the miſſals for divine ſervice were 
compoſed in AZozarabic language, and were uſed for ma- 
1 ny years after, as will be more particularly feen in the 
0 hiſtory of Spain. It is certain that Oppas, the archbiſhop, 

or biſhop, of Seville, one of the ſons of Mititxa, who had 
been dethroned, and aſſaſſinated, by Roderic, was more 
inſtrumental than any other 8 in the conqueſt of 
7 that country by the Arabs. Count Julian, who was his 


brother-in-Iaw, and another biſhop, named Torino, joined 
him ; and though, as we have alteady ſeen, count Julian 
N | was; 


archbiſhop of Seville ſwore allegiance to them, and there) 


his men in it, but afterwards almoſt the whole of his army; 
obliging them to leap down the precipices, in ſearch cf a 


Fine, im- Was privately put to death. As to Pelagius, he was Cer- 


priſon- 


ent, and 2 prince of great ſpirit and abilities, and the Spaniards, as 
e uſual, have embelliſhed his hiſtory with ee 
'racles. As to Tarif, he made good his accuſation againſt 
Muſa, whom the caliif impriſoned, and fined in an im- 
menſe ſum of money, for which he is ſaid to have died of 


death, of 
Muſa, 


to reign in Spain, but being, by his wife, perſuaded to wear 


Death of 


Ayub, the 
califf's 
fon. 


found this impracticable for a whole ſeaſon. But in the 


came fo much ſuſpected by the 4rabs, that he was put to 
death; and was ſucceeded by one Ayab, who tranſported the 
ſeat of the Arab government from Seville, to Corduba. But 


califat. Upon the death of this young prince, Solyman, 
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was, perhaps with juſtice, ſuſpected by the Moors, yet the 


reſerved the remains of Chriſtianity, that till exiſted in 

pain. When Tarif returned to the califf's court, he con. 
mitted the care of the troops. he commanded, and Which 
were deſtined to act againſt „ to Al Kaman, an 41g 

eneral of great abilities. Pelggius, with no more than one 
thouſand faithful followers, retired to the rocks of 4/iyy;; 
where he made choice of mount Auſena, for his chief 1 
ſidence, and diſpoſed of his little band to fo much advan. 
tage, that he was inacceſſible by Kaman. The latter, how. 
ever, thinking that it was impoſiible for Pelag ins to ſublif 
under ſuch difadvantages, andſuch a handful of men, employed 
archbiſhop Oppas to perſuade him to ſubmit. But though 
Oppas attempted this, he did not ſucceed ; and Kaman was 
obliged to aſſemble a great army to attack him. KXaman 


ninety-ninth year of the Hejra, which aniwers to the 71 
and 718th year of Chriſt, Kaman attempted to diſlodge Pe. 
lagius from the famous faſtneſs which he held on the ſum- 
mit of the mountain, and for this purpoſe he employed the 
flower of his troops, who were compoſed of Spaniards, 
as well as Arabs, Moors, and Africans. The attack was ſo 
unſucceſsful, that Kaman not only loſt twenty- thouſand of 


the Chriſtians iſſuing forth, and, by the advantage of their 
ſituation, either putting their enemies to the ſword, or 


more unce: tain death. AKaman himſelf fell in this action, 
and Oppas was taken priſoner ; and, it is to be preſumed, 


tainly, according, to My/im, as well as Chriſtian authors, 


heart-break. His ſon Abdalaziz, however, ſtill continued 


his diadem, or tiara, in the, manner of the Goths, he be- 


Ayab himſelf becoming ſuſpected to the califf, was recalled; 
and Alabor ſent in his place. BT... 44 

It was about this time, that the califf's ſon, whoſe name 
was likewiſe Hyab, died. His father, in imitation of 
ſome of his predeceſſors, had taken care that he ſhould be 
recognized, by his chief nobility, as his ſucceſſor in the 


who did not long ſurvive him, ſent for Raja, his vizier, or 
* = | prime 
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prime miniſter, whom he ordered to draw up an inſtru- 


ment, naming Omar, the ſon of Abdalaziz to be the firſt 


in ſuccefiion, with the goverhment to Tezid, the califf's 
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own brother. This inſtrument was kept a profound ſe- So/yman 
cret, but Raja, by the califf's expreſs order, aſſembled all appoiors 
the chief nobility, and obliged them to take an. oath of a ſucceſ- 


allegiance to the perſon whoever he was, who had been no- or. 


minated by the califf to the fucceſſion. This they not only 
readily did, but ſeparately came into the caliſſ's chamber, as 
he lay on his death-bed, and unanimouſly aſſured him of their 
readineſs to obey his laſt will. Soon after, Omar, who was 
thoroughly diſpoſed to do ſo, meeting with Raja, and un- 
derſtanding that the califf was actually dead, aſked him ſe- 
riouſly the name of the perſon appointed for the ſucceſſor. 
Raja very wiſely declined to give him anyſuch information, 
until the nobility were once more re-aſſembled, and the ca- 
lif's will opened in their preſence. This was accordingly 
done, and Omar's name appearing, he was immediately re- 
cognized as the lawful califf. | 

he cauſe of Solyman's death is variouſly repreſented. 


His death 


Some ſay that he was poiſoned in a draught of milk, and and cha- 


that one of the many wives he had, foretold his fate. If racter. 


this is true, his death was, probably, owing, either from 
à motive of ambition in his brother, for having ſet him 
aſide from the ſucceſſion, which, by the manner in which 
the nomination was conducted, he might more than ſuſ- 
pet ; or of jealouſy in the wife, or perhaps of both. We 
are told, however, that, notwithſtanding all his virtues, he 
was very intemperate, eſpecially in eating; and that he 
could, by way of preparative to a hearty dinner, eat three 
roaſted lambs for his breakfaſt, In ſhort, according to ſome 
Moſlem authors, he devoured every day an hundred pounds 
weight of meat ; but, though this appears incredible, yet 
it is very poſſible that his death, as we find it in ſome good 
accounts, was owing to his indigeſtion. 

Solyman, though he reigned not quite three years, and 
was but about forty at the time of his death, gave great 
proofs both of his virtue and capacity. Themild beginnings 
of his adminiſtration conciliated to him the affections of his 
ſubje&ts, that he appears to have been a more abſolute 
prince than any of his predeceſſors. The profound ſub- 
miſſion with which his appointment of the ſucceſſion was 
leceived, and executed, is one proof of this. Another is 
the eaſe with which he reduced the immenſe power of his 
generals in Spain, In his public works, like his brother, he 
was magnifient and coſtly; and notwithſtanding the {great 
checks which his arms met with, both in Greece, and Spain, 
we read of no rebellion, or diſaffection, that happened in 
his government ; excepting that already mentioned, under 
Katiba. Beſides his works of magnificence, he complet- 
ed many of uſe; and though his marine was unfortunate 

Vor. VI. 8 in 
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in his expedition 5 Conſtantinople, yet his ſhips arp 
ſaid to have been very large, numerous, and well appoinied, 
His Nilo- He erected a famous mikeas, or Nilometer, a pillar of yt 
meter. uſe, itt meaſuring the riſe and fall of the waters of the 
Nile, . and is of the greateſt importance to the inhabitant 
Doctor of Egypt. According to a learned writer, who has deſeri- 
Shaw. bed it, this pillar is Jill remaining, and the ſituation of it 
agrees perfectly well with that 'afligned to it by the beſt au- 
thorities. Amongſt the other great things he did, he is 
ſaid, by the advice of one of his miniſters, one Jaafar 
to have ſtruck money of much better alloy, than that of 
his father A*dolmalec ; and that fine kind of money has, 
ever ſince, paſſed under the name of Faafarian. In his per- 
ſon he was talland comely, and ſo amiable in his manner 
that he was called by his ſubjects The key of goodness. 
It has been obſerved by hiſtorians, that every califf made 
uſe of ſome pious ſentence upon his ſeal ; that of Sohman 
was very remarkable; being, I believe in God our da- 
viour.” 


— „* 8 pied *. 2M — "HS? os 


Omar, the ſor of Abdalaziz. 


3 'F HE new califf, though not the next in blood to the 
Hej. 99. : late one, was an immediate deſcendant of the hauſe 
of Ommyah, and he fucceeded to the califat on the twenty- 
He is ſuc- firſt of February, in the year of Chriſt 718. The firſt act of 
 ceeded by his fovereignty was, to ſay the funeral prayers over his pre- 
Omar, deceſſor's body, and to give the robe he wore to the poor, 
: fter he had, from the pore harrangued the people, in 2 
rain of great piety and moderation. Thoſe were the vir- 
tues that had recommended him to the ſucceſſion. He not 
only refuſed to mount any of the fine horſes, brought hin 
rom his predeceſſor's ſtables, but even to enter the palace, 
or fear of diſturbing the late califf*s wives, or family; to 
whom he ſhewed all poſſible indulgence. We are told, 
however, thatat the beginning of his reign, he conferred. 
ſome marks of liberality upon the *great officers of ſtate, 
being afraid of an aſſaſſination from his appointed ſucceſſor, 

; Yezid, a prince of an abandoned character. i 
His mo. But the chief action of this califf s reign, and which 
+" ol poem him to have been a great politicion, was, his abo- 
4 iſhing the ſolemn malediction, which, ever ſince the death 
of Ali, had been pronounced, by the princes of the houſe 
of Ommiyah, againſt the calif and his deſcendants. In order 
to effect this with a better grace, Omar privately ordered 2 
certain Jew, who reſorted to his court, to aſk him, in pu- 
lic for his daughter in marriage. The Few obeyed, and 
mar, affecting a ſurpriſe, aſked him how that cout 
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their religions were different. But; replied the Jetbs, 
a0 ner Mahomet give his daughter to Ali? Ali, ſaid Omar, 
wat a Moſlem, and the caſe is not the ſame; he was, be- 
fides, commander of the faithful“ „Then,“ rejoins the 
b, how came you to pour out ſolemn maledictons in 


our moſques?” Omar, upon this, turns upon his prin The Arab ws 
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cipal courtiers, who he took care ſhould be preſent, and commi- 


Jefired them to anfwer the Jew. But they acknowledged nation 


their inability, upon which the califf declared the impre- aboliſhed. 


cation to be wicked and abſurd, and aboliſhed it. He did 

not ſtop here in his generoſſiy to the family of Ai, but, 

having found out its deſcendants; he reſtored to them the 

ditrict of Fiddat, which was the original eftate, beſtowed 

by the prophet, when he gave His daughter in marriage 

0 Ali. 

; Omar, upon the whole, however, appears to have been The 
an enthuſiaſt in his own principles; for he interrupted the Chriſti 


tranquility, and aboliſhed the immunities which the Chriſtians perſecu- 


had enjoyed in his dominions under the three laſt califfs. He ted. 
ordered many of them to be put to death, and fhewed favour 
to few of them, but thoſe who embraced Mahometaniſm. 
He had even the preſumption to draw up a formilary of his 
faith, and to ſend it, attended with a letter; to the Gree# 
emperor, whom he was in hopes thereby to convert. In 
Spain, don Pelajo ſtil] continued to hold out, but his fol- 
lowers were too few for him to act in any otherwiſe than 
upon the defenſive. On the other hand Alahor, or, as the 
Shanirds call him Alabor ; whom Omar continued in the go- 
yernment of Spain, ated with great tyranny, and raviſhed 
the Narboneſe Gaul, exerciſing vaſt cruelties, and raiſing 


ans 


large contributions, upon all the Chriſtians, particularly Progre 4 


thoſe of Gorduba, who did not implicitly embrace Maho of the 


metaniſm. This procedure ſquared the better with a bi- Arabs ini 


gotted goveanment, becauſe, according to the beft autho- Spain. 
tities (both Arab and Spaniſh) a great number of the 
Moſlems there, had, by this time, either embraced ithe 
Chriſtian religion, or had grown very indifierent about 

their own, We, therefore, learn, that Alabor arbitrarily 

put many, even of them, to death in Spain, in order to 

compel them to diſcover thetr riches. 


From theſe, and many other proceedings, it appears Piſſatif. 
pretty plain, that though Omar, in his own way, was a faction at 


devout, religious prince, yet he was unequal to the weight q,,- . 

of ſo — fx empire as that of the califat, His abo- EY" 

liſhing the curfe, or malediction, againſt Ali, and his fa- 

mily, gave infinite ſcandal to many of his zealous ſubjects 

in Hria; who exclaimed, that their religion was neglected, 

while others of them thought, that he had not done enough; 

and that as he had thereby condemned the practice of the 

houſe of Ommyah, he ou - to order the princes of that fa- 

ally to be as ſolemnly ä he had curſed Ali. This 
5 98 2 Wag 
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the califf 


poiſoned. \ 


_ reigned about two years and a half, and before he arrived at 


His ſor- 
hidity, 


and cha- 
rater, 


madneſs. In conformity te the reſt of his conduct, he 4 
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was the opinion of one Shuxib, who drawing together 3 
great number of followers on that account, in the year of 
the Hejra 101, broke into open rebellion againſt Omar, and 
his government. Omar, inſtead of ſuppreſſing him by force 
of arms, deſired a conference with the heads of the fac. 
tion, who inſiſted upon his curſing the princes of the houſe 


of Ozwmyah. Upon his refuſing to agree to that, they re. 


proached him with the bad qualities of his ſucceſſor Iii, 
and demanded that he ſhould be ſet aſide from the ſucceſ- 


ſion. But, though the mention of Yez:d's vicious quali- 


ties drew tears from the califf, yet he did not venture to 
comply with their requeſt, and his coolneſs, or, rather, ir- 
reſolution, in this matter, proved afterwards his ruin. 
His puſillanimity was the ſame in all other reſpæcts, and 
ſometimes led him into acts of injuſtice. The Chriſtians of 
Damaſcus, preſuming upon the report of his meekneſs and 
virtue, cl, oe to him, in a body, to have the Church re. 
ſtored to them, of which they had been fo arbitrarily de- 
prived, by the califf, Walid. Omar offered them the mo- 
ney, that had been offered them, by Walid, in lieu of it, 
but the Chriſtians peremptorily reſuſing any pecuniary in- 
demnification, the califf, and his miniſters, fell upon 2 
moſt infamous evaſion of the famous capitulation, ſigned by 
Abu Oberdah, and Kaled, for they pretended, that only one 
part of the city had been delivered up by that capitulation ; 
and that the other, having been taken by ſtorm, all the 
Ehurches in it belonged to the Moſlems ; and to this iniqui- 
tous deciſion the Chriſtians were obliged to ſubmit. 

The conference, which this mean-ſpirited califf had held 
with SHebib's followers, made the chiefs of the houſe of 
Ommyab apprehenſive, that he would one day conſent to 
ſet aſide the ſucceſſion of their family. Upon which they 
bribed a ſlave to poiſon him, which was done, after he had 


the age of forty. hen he perceived he was poiſoned, he 
betook himſelſ to his bed, but refuſed to take any medicine 
that might counterwork the poifon, or to ſwallow even a 
drop of oil for that purpoſe. In this condition he was vi- 
fited by his brother-in-law; Maſlim, who found him lying 
on a bed made of palm-leaves, his feet ſupported by ſome 
coarfe ſkins; and himſelf covered with a very ordinary, 
coarſe, cloth, and wearing a dirty ſhirt. Moſlim reproach- 
his ſiſter, who was preſent, for her ſuffering her huſband, 
the emperor of the faithful, to appear in ſuch a ſqualid con- 
dition, and requeſted that he ſhould have, at leaft, a elean 
ſhirt; but ſhe excuſed herſelf, by 3 that his 
majeſty had not another one to put on. This ſordid diſ- 
poſition, though praiſed even with tears, as proceeding 
from the humility of ſo great a prince, could, in reality, be 
the effects only of, either the moſt abject avarice, or meet 


lowe 


5 
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lowed himſelf and the reſt of his family, not more than 
about twenty-ſix ſhillings a day, for him and all their ex- 

ences. But his devotion, or his hypocriſy, or frenzy, made 
amends, in the eyes of the zealots he governed, for all his 
ſordid habits ; and the Arab writers have tranſmitted his 
memory to poſterity, as excelling even the two firſt califfs, 
in their practice of piety, juſtice, and virtue. After his in- 
terment, the houſe he chiefly reſided in was ſearched, in 
hopes of ſome hidden treaſure being diſcovered in it. But 
all that was found was a coarſe coat, and a hempen ſwing, 
in which he uſed to divert himſelf in his hours of relaxation 


from prayer ; 


— 


— 


Yezid, the ſecond ſen of Abdolmalec. 


from Yez:id, the fon of Moawiyah I. who was his ceeded by 
grandfather, and he himſelf, as we have already ſeen, was Tezid II. 


T HIS prince, by the mother's ſide, was deſcended He is ſue- 


the ſon of Yezid II. the ſon of Abdolmalec. He came to the 
califat under great diſadvantages. He had been ſet aſide 
from the ſucceſſion, and was very unpopular, through his 
irregularities. His firſt ſtep was to diſpoſſeſs all the gover- 
nors of provinces, which were appointed by his immediate 
predeceſſor. A rebellion againſt him ſoon broke out, un- 
der one Yez1d, of the houſe of Safra, a man of great power 
in the Perſian irak. He had, for ſome time, been medita- 
ting this revolt, and by way of precaution, he had built a 
ſtrong fortreſs at Hormix, to which he could retire in caſe 


of neceſſity. The califf ordered his brother Moſlim, and Rebellion 
Abbas, one of his generals, to advance againſt him. The againſt 


rebels were defeated, with great ſlaughter, and their leader him ſup- 

killed; but this was not till he had made himſelf maſter of preſt, 

rr Ae and Cufa, Upon his defeat, and death, his ſon | 
aawiyah retreated towards his father's fortreſs at Hormix, 

but being denied entrance into. it by the governor, he was 

obliged to retreat, with the ſhattered remains of his army, 

almoſt as far as /ndus, At laſt he was overtaken by a party 

of the califf's troops, and killed, or, with his followers, 

ſent a priſoner to Damaſcus, where they were, all of them, 

put to death, by the califf's orders. | 


Notwithſtanding this ſeaſonable ſervice, performed by by Af. 


Moſtim, the califf's brother, yet it does not appear that the . 
latter entruſted him with any important ſhare of power, 
though he was once nominated to the government of 7ra#, 

and Koraſan ; but upon ſome diſguſt or jealouſy conceived 

by the califf, he was ſoon ſucceeded by one Omar, whoſe 
great buſineſs in his province was, to expel the invaſions of 


the Turks, who were, * every day more and more 
| pow- 
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powerful. Arfirſt he repulſed them, and his general, Tar, 
made himſelf maſter of Meltabar, one of the moſt impor. 
tant fortreſſes. The Turkiſh khan, however, though oblig. 
ed to fly, received reinforcements, which enabled him t, 
defeat Tara, in his turn, at Ardebil; where Tara himſelf 
and almoſt all his troops were ſlaughtered. This loſs, how. 
ever, was ſoon after repaired, by Maſlim, who defeated the 
Turks in a pitched battle, and drove them out of all the ca- 
liff's dominions. | . | 
Such are the lame accounts we have been able to pick uy 
of this califf's affairs in Afia, from the Arab writers ; ex. 


cepting the alterations he made, with regard to ſome of his 


governors; in Egypt, or Jrach, which are very immaterial to 
an * reader. Chriſtian writers, however, particy. 
eophanes, and Cedrenus, with 2 64 Telmarenſi, 
have been very ſevere upon his memory. he truth is, the 
worſhip of images, which is fo deteſtable, not only to Ma. 
hometans and Jews, but to all ſober Chriſtians; began 
now to make a great progreſs, both in grape and all over 
the Greet empire. This idolatry, together with the dread- 
ful perſecutions raiſed amongſt the Chriſtians themſelves, 
and on a thouſand. more frivolous accounts, no doubt 
raiſed a horror at th? whole profeſſion, amongſt zealous 
Muſſelmen, and 'Yzz:4 permitted a perſecution to be raiſed 
on that account. He even went ſo far as to prohibit a 
Chriſtian to give evidence in a court of juſtice, againſt a 
Moſlem. We are told farther, that, at the inſtigation of 
a Ladicean Jew, who promiſed him a reign of forty years, 
he iſſued an order againſt all images, and commanded that 
thoſe already erected, ſhould be demoliſhed. All this was 
a natural reſult of the abhorrence of image-worſhip, which 
prevailed among the Moſlems. But it is not fo eaſy to ac- 
count for his exterminating all dogs, pigeons, and cocks, 
in ſhort, all animals that were of a white colour, enleſs we 
ſuppoſe, what is by no means improbable, that the Gree 
Chriſtians, in his dominions, nrofeſſed ſome idolatrous 
notions, with regard to animals of that colour, All this 
happened about the year of our Lord 725, and this brings 
us to the affairs of Europe. | 5 
Though the califf united in his own perſon, the ſoye- 
reignty both in ſpirituals and temporals, which made the 
obedience to him unlimited; yet the prodigious extent of 
his dominions, and the various conſtitutions of his ſub- 
jects, abliged him to truſt ſo much to his governors, parti- 
cularly in Spain, that they were, at the time we now ſpeak 
of, almoſt independent; and the ſubject countries conſider- 
them as their immediate ſovereigns. One Zamar, who 
ſeems to have been an African, was now the califf's general 
in Spain ; as the Chriſtians there continued to be not only 
very powerful, but very well affected to the Moſlem go- 
yernment, under which they enjoyed their religion, liber. 
: 5 2 Wl 
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ties, and properties, more amply than had ever been known 
in a counquered country. Zamar willing to improve thoſe 


ood diſpoſitions, had been very favourable to the natives, 
which made many of the Moſlems in Spain, endeavour to 
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Jo him ill offices at the califf's court. Yezid ſent him an The Moſ- 
order to carry the Moſlem arms into France; and he ac- lems in- 


cordingly paſſed the Pyrenzan mountains, and made himſelf vade 
ö Narbonne, the capital of the Narboneſe Gaul. He then France. 


maſter o 170 n 
fat down before Toulouſe, but, while, he was beſieging it, he 


was attacked by count Eudes, the general of the Franks, in his 
camp, and killed a vaſt number of his ſoldiers, Thus Thou- 
uſe was delivered, and the count immediately after retook 
often After this, he prepared to attack, in his turn, 
the Moſlems in Spain; but Yzzzid poured a freſh army into 
Gain; and the Arabs, in the mean while, choſe for their 
leader one Abdarahman, who reſigned his command to Azam, 
who had been nominated to it by the califf. The inacura- 
cy of the Moſlem writers, and the ignorance of the Chriſ- 
tian, have perplexed, at this period, the dates of facts, and 
the names of perſons, in ſuch a manner, that there is great 
reaſon to think Azar, and Zamor, to have been the ſame 
man. If ſo, he muſt not have been killed in his expedition 
into France. For, we are told, that he reduced a vaſt 
number of places in Hain, that never kad ſubmitted to for- 
mer governors; that he enlarged the tribute paid by the 
Chriſtians $5 that he built the bridge at Corduba, and that he 
was at {aſt put to death, by his own followers ; which a- 
grees with the averſion which, we are told, they conceived 
for him. The next governor, one Ambza, whom the ca- 


lif ſent to Spain, meditated a new invaſion of France, but 


died brfore he could carry it into execution, and left the 
command of the Moſlem army to one Odra, who made no 
attempt againſt France. But the whole of this relation, by 
the Moſlem authors, is lame, confuſed, and, ſometimes, 
inconſiſtent. In fact, when we conſider, that the califf had 
no correſpondence with Spain, but through Africa, the go- 
vernors of which were exceedingly powerful; it is very 
doubtful, whether the califf's authority was at all minded 


in Spain. It is certain, that about the year! of the Hejra The moſ- 


1923, which we now treat of, the 4rab governors there took lems 


the title of kings of Corduba, and that many Emirs, or great kings of 
Moſlem lords, ſet up ſeparate governments in their own Corduba. 


name. It is, however, highly probable, that none of them 
ever formally renounced their be ion to him, and that 
when there was a competition amongſt themſelves, his 
name and authority had great weight in favour of the com- 


petitor, who had it on his fide. Notwithſtanding this, we 


cannot think, but that the califf's power in Spain was, at 
this time, rather nominal, than actual. 


We come now to the cloſe of Yezid's reign, which con- 
tinued four years and à — His love of women way 


| 4 his 


e 


— 
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Remarka- his predominant paſſion; and during his brother's life- time 
ble cir- he had been at the expence of four thouſand. dinars, for ; 
cum- beautiful ſlave, called Hababa. Solyman thought this extra- 
ſtances of vagance ſo ſhameful, that he obliged Yezzd to part with her, 
the califf's When Vezid was raiſed to the califat, his wife aſked him 
death. whether he could then have any addition to his happineſs? 
and he anſwered in the affirmative, Hababa. She, upon 
this, out of a peculiar ſtrain of prudence, and regard for her 
huſband, ſound out, herſelf, that Hababa had been pur. 
chaſed by an Egyptian, and ſhe employed agents, who re- 
purchaſed, and reſtorgd her to the califf's arms; by which 
compliance his wiſe Saada, gained an intire aſcendancy, 
if not in her huſband's affections, in his eſteem and friend. 
ſhip. His paſſion, however, for Hababa every day encreaf. 
ed, and ſhe attended him in all his parties of pleaſure. Hap. 
pening, one day, to be with her in a delightful garden, in 
the plains of Jordan, a collation of exquiſite fruit was 
ſerved in, and, amongſt others, ſome fine large grapes; 
a bunch of which he threw to Hababa. As ſhe was cating 
one of the grapes, the ſtone, being too large, ſtuck in het 
throat, ſoas to occaſion convulſions, which, in a ſhort time 

ſome writers ſay, upon the ſpot) put an end to her life, 
This tragical event happening when Vezid's paſſion for her 
was ſtronger than ever it had been, threw him into a deep and 
fixed melancholy. He would not part with the corps, till 
it hecame too putrid to be endured longer above ground; 
and, even when it was buried, he ordered the grave to be 
opened, that he might enjoy, once more, the tight of her 
remains. In this diſtracted ſtate, he languiſhed for about 
fifteen days; and then he died, before he reached his thirty 
ſeventh year, having firſt appointed his brother Heſbam, to 
be his ſucceſſor. | 
His cha- The Moſlem hiſtorians haye been very ſevere upon the 
patter. memory of Jesid; they repreſent him as having been in- 
* dolent, profuſe, and devoted to his pleaſures. They agree, 

however, that he was very handſome, and agreeable, in his 
perſon. . 4 58 
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Heſham, the ſon of Abdolmalec, and brother 1 
f N Jaie al, 


Succeeded J T was the 105th year of the Hejra, when He/ham was 
by Hoſein. I recognized as califf, upon his brother's death. The 
tranſactfons of the firſt two years of his reign are very ob- 
Hej. 105, ſcurely mentioned by hiſtorians. All we know, is, that he 
| ' diſplaced his own brother 1/ahomet from his government 0 
- &D.725 Egypt, and ſubſtituted one Izaſan in his room; he likewiſe 

rh | EN > ; Ea. appointed 
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the Mahometans. One Caſmas, a Melchite, who, we are A mecha 
a ee : ha- 
told, was a mechanic, and ſo illiterate, that he could nei- nic made 
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ſo great a favourite with that prince, that he ordered .in red 
dallah, his governor of Egypt, to put the Melchite patriarch t what 
in poſſeſſion of all the churches of that country, which have ar 
been held 17 the Jacobites ; ever ſince the conqueſt oo Ml Arie 


Egypt by the Moſlems. This created a great revolution Heſha 
the ſtate of Chriſtianity, in the eaſtern countries, whereth a few 


Jacobites, till then, had exerciſed all the eccleſizfica vas 
powers. | i 


Inroads of As to other Afiatic affairs, it appears that the Turks, not. what 


the Turks withſtandin 


he checks they had received from Mon, vas! 


t 
continue. made a ik incoad into the califf's dominions ; upon Wl for 


Affairs of 


Spain, and European hiſtorians, are during this period, better preſerved 
"on Moſ- than thoſe in Aha. After the noble exploits performed by 
lens. 


which that general marched againſt them into Capadixia , ait 
where he took ſome places, and again continued his pro- ſpira 
greſs towards the Caſpian Sea. From the general ſtrain of dere 


the hiſtorians of that time, the Turks were then a ver the | 
powerful, and a warlike, people; and, by hiſtorians, they Mi 2b)! 
are indiſcriminately, with other Tartars, denounced Hun. Das 
Having all Tartary, at that time one of the moſt powerful ſtats 
countries in all the world; and reaching to a greater ex- Ma 
tent than, perhaps, all Iſia belides, behind them; repeated app 
defeats could not be ſaid to diminiſh their numbers, and ſam 
they were now become ſo powerful under their khan, or pro 


military ſovereign, that Moſlim himſelf was obliged to re- wh 
turn, without doing any thing effectual againſt them. This loa 


expedition happened about the 112th year of the Hejn. the 
In the mean while, both the califf and Moſſim, when the al 
affairs of the field gave them leave, were improving the af. un 
fairs of the califat, by building forts, bridges, towns, and 4 
_ villages, and making other improvements, where they were tru 
moſt wanted. All this, however, could not be done, but thi 
by the califf's raiſing immenſe ſums upon his ſubjects ; by Al 


which he obtained the character of being the moſt avarcious 
prince, that had ever fat upon the Moflem throne. 
The affairs of the Moſlems in Europe, by means of the 


count Eudes who was duke of Aguitain, one Yahya was ap- 
Fr pb by Heſham, or, according to others, by Yez:d, the 
Moſtem governor of Spain, and p.oved to be a man of abi- 
lities, though a ſevere juſticiary. During his government 
there, he protected the Chriſtians, and they, and the Arabs, 
lived in great harmony together. But Rogeric of Toleds, 
differs widely, both as to dates and facts, with other hil- 
torians of that time, though he is, perhaps, more to be de- 
pended upon than they. We ſhall, however, without per- 
plexing our readers with fruitleſs conjectures, enJcayour to 
repreſent them, as near as poſſible, to probability. The 
brave Pelagius ſtill remained unſubdued, and had obtain- 
ed many ſignal advantages againſt the Moſlems, whoſe great 
views of extending their conqueſts over all the continent of 
Eurfec, perhaps did not ſuffer them to employ their * 
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Africa to 


mon 
poſted in four months, by Haytam, the ſon of Obeid. 
each quick revolutions of governors, ſtrongly confirm 
what we have already obſerved, that the calift's authority 
was very little regarded in Spain. A conſpiracy was ſoon 
formed amongſt ſome of the moſt conſiderable Spaniſh Arabs, 


againſt Heſbam, but that being diſcovered, ſome of the con- 


dia, ü 0 
ro. WM fpirators were put to death, and he, moſt impolitically, or- 
1 of MY dercd others to be whipt in public. This happening to be 
ery the puniſhment of one Yezzd, a man of quality, and great 
hey WY abilities, amongſt the Arabs, he found means to eſcape to 
ns WY Damaſcus, where he gave the califf a full account of the 
ful WY fate of his affairs in Spain, and being ſeconded by one 
x- Machimen, the califf was prevailed upon at their requeſt, to 
ted appoint Abdalraman to be his governor of Spain. At the 


ſame time, Machimen was diſpatched by the califf, with a 
proper authority, to diſplace Haytam, and to puniſh him, 
which he did, by ordering him to be publickly whipt, 
Joaded with irons, carried in deriſion upon an aſs, through 
the ſtreets of Cord ba, where he had formerly appeared with 


all the enſigns of royalty, ond then to be impriſoned du- 


two months, when Abdalraman appeared, and took ypon 
himſelf the government. In the mean while, it is certain, 
that Eudes, the duke of Aguitain, was, in a quarrel, the 
ſubject of which is foreign to this hiſtory, defeated by 
Charles Martel, and began to tamper with the Arabs of Spain, 
for aſſiſtance, It does not clearly appear that he directly 
applied to Abdalraman, but there is reaſon to believe, that he 
negociated with one Muniz, an Arab of great power in 
dpain, who promiſed to aſſiſt him, as ſoon as he could di- 
velt Abdalraman of his government. As the ſeal of this con- 
federacy, the count is ſaid to have beſtowed upon Au- 
nix, his ſiſter in marriage; the moſt celebrated beauty in 
her time. But Munix found himſelf greatly inferior, in 
force, to Abdalraman, and was obliged to ſhut himſelf up 
in a city in Spain, which was befieged by Abdalraman z 
who made ſuch a progreſs in the ficge, that Munix in diſ- 
pair, broke his neck down a precipice, and his wife was 
ſent in as a ſlave, and a preſent to the califf. It appears that 
count Eudes, finding Munix unable to make head againſt 

. | | Abdalraman, 


me Yahya died, or reſigned the government. But, Revolu- 
Id, that one Odoyfa, was ſent by the governor of tions of 
ſucceed him; but he, proving unequal to the truſt, their go- 
Hiſham appointed another governor, one Yaman, who was in vernment 
ths ſucceeded by another, called Othman; who there, 


ring life, . | 
p += + either afraid of Hartam's tyranny, or diſ- They are 
truſting the ſincerity and intentions of Machimen, had at courted by 
this time retired into obſcurity ; ſo that Mahomet, the fon of Zuges 
Abdallah, was made governor of Spain, under the califf, duke of 
with a kind of interregna] power, which he exerciſed for Aquitain,. 
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An infur- Abdalraman, was cautious enough to keep his troops from 
rection joining him. But A6dalraman, who appears to have bcenz 
ſuppreſſed thorough Arab, eaſily perceived the ſecret deſigns of Eu; 
| and that he intended to have introduced into France a boy, 
of Moſlem troops. He therefore reſolved to do that for 
himſelf which Munix was to have executed for Eu; 
But the reader here is not to imagine, that the troops with 
which he intended to execute this mighty ſcheme were 
Great compoſed of Arabs. Theſe, if by them we underſtand the 
power of native Arabs, could be but few; and yet it is certain that 
the Moſ- one half of the pepole of Spain, at this time, were fo. 
lems in reigners ; and ſubjects to the califf from other countries, 
Spain. eſpecially Afric. This is not to be wondered at, when we 
wo conſider the vaſt ſuperiority of the ſoil and climate of Spain, 
to the deſarts of Barbary and Numidia, and the great conve- 
niency which the Moſlem governors of Afric had, after 
Spain came under the power of the califfs, to pour their 

numbers from the one country into the other. 
They in- It was not ſurpriſing that a nation ſo overſtocked, as Hain 
vade muſt at that time have been, with inhabitants, ſhould readily 
France join with Abdalraman, in his intention to make himſelf and 
with forty them maſters of the fine ſouthern provinces of Fran, 
thouſand Upwards of 400,000 men inliſted under his ſtandards; 
men- the greateſt army that, perhaps, ever marched from the 
* ſouthern to the northern parts of Europe. It could not be 
ſaid they marched, for, like the wild beaſts of their own 
" native plains, they ruſhed from their haunts, fired with the 
rage of ſlaughter, rapine, and devaſtation. Theſe were 
the calamities that marked Abdalraman's progreſs. He pro- 
ceeded to Arles upon the Rhone, where he met with a feeble 
reſiſtance, from a body of Franks, whom he either cut in 
ieces, or puſhed into the Rhone, where they periſhed, 
Having paſted the rivers Garone, and Dordone, he was op- 
poſed bo count Eudes, who faw himſelf in danger of be- 
ing ſwallowed up in the general calamity ; but he was de- 
feated, and Abdalraman proceeded to Tours; ravaging, and 
laying waſte, with fire and ſword, all places, both ſacred 

and profane, through which he paſſed. © 

Their While Abdalraman was thus ravaging France, the Moors, 
rogreſs Africans, and Arabs, all of them ſubject to the califf, were 
F Iiah making freſh irruptions into all parts of Europe, and pot- 
and Sicily. feſſed themſelves of Calabria, apulia, and even Sicth itſelf. 
; The weakneſs of the European governments, at this time, the 
ambition of the popes, and diviſions of religion, undoubt- 
edly, were the chief cauſes of the progreſs of thoſe barba- 
rians. Abdalraman, whom all of them acknowledged to be 
their head in Europe, was now at the height of his con- 
queſts. But while he was deſtroying towns and all the 
countries round them, with unreſtrained fury, having laid 
the churches, and moſt magnificent buildings, all in 
ruins. Charles Martel, then the greateſt warrior in * 
„ f 1 elng 
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being joined by count Eudes, and reinforced by a body of They are 
Carman, attacked the barbarians near Tours, and gave defeated 
them one of the moſt complete defeats, that we read of by Charts 
in hiſtory. No fewer than three hundred and ſeventy-five Martel, - 
thouſand of the califf's ſubjects are ſaid to have been kil · with great 
ed in this engagement: but this number muſt be under- danghter. 
food to comprehend all the women, children, and ſlaves, 
who followed the barbarians, and Abdalraman himſelf fell 
in the engagement; the loſs of the Chriſtians, on this oc- 
caſion, is ſaid not to have exceeded one thouſand five hun- 
red. Notwithſtanding this dreadful blow, by which the 
loft all their baggage, and their plunder, to an immenſe 
value, yet they ſtill m—_ poſſeſſion of Narbonne, which, was 
belieged by the French, though the ſiege was raiſed, by 
Charts Martel, who again deteated the barbarians, with a 
moſt prodigious ſlaughter. Authors differ greatly as to the 
articular year in which thoſe great events happened. It is 
moſt likely, that they took up ſeveral years, that is, from 
the year 727, to the year 731, if not 732, in which year, 
it is moſt probable, the great battle of Tours was fought. 
It is proper to keep the hiſtory of the Moſlem affairs in 
Europe, during this califat, as much as poſſible, ſeparate 
from thoſe that happened in other parts of the world. Up- 
on the death of Abdalraman, Heſham ſent one Abdolmalec, 
an Arab of great diſtinction, to be his governor of Spain: 
but this new governor was either ſo unfit for his poſt, or, 
which is more probable, was ſo little regarded by his ſub- 
jets, that the Franks inſulted him in his own government. 
He attempted to paſs the Pyreneans, at the head of anarmy, They are 
but was repulſed, and obliged to take ſhelter in Spain, with again de- 
reat ſhame, and loſs. y the ſame time, the Spaniſh feated. 
ollems ſent over great complaints egainit Abdolmalecy to 
the califf. who thereupon appointep O#ba to ſucceed him in 
his government. This Oxba was more diſagreeable than 
even his predeceſſor had been, to the calift's ſubjects in 
Hain. The exceſſive avarice of his maſter, encreaſing with The ca- 
his years, he omiited no act of oppeſſion to enrich the ca- liff es op- 
liff. As he affected a vaſt iriftneſs in bis religion, he put pregive 
the laws ſeverely in force againſt the Chriſtians, whom he govern- 
obliged to pay, to the utmoſt farthing of their tribute. He ment in 
was likewiſe very rigorous in exaCting of the Moſlems, the g,_-, 
moſt ſtrict performance of their religious duties, and cere- es 
monies; and he brought to condign juſtice all the great of- 
hicers, eſpecially thoſe who had enriched themſelves, be- 
ginning with his predeceſſor; whom, as ſoon as he ar- 
rived at Corduba, he threw into priſon, loaded with irons. 
It appears, however, from the face of hiſtory, that he could 
not have proceeded in this manner, had he not been ſtrong- 
ly ſupported by the califf's governors in Africa. For, after 
he had reduced the affars of his province to a ſtate of 


ſeeming tranquility, he fitted out a fleet, with a deſign, 
| to 


— 
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to revenge the e loſſes, which his country had 
ſuffered from the French. But, while this fleet lay off &; 
ragoſa, he received certain intelligence, that the ſubjed; 
of his government in Spain were forming a conſpiracy againf 
Rebellion him. This obliged him to poſtpone the reſolution of inva. 
and revo. ding France; and, after oy at Corduba, finding the 
lution news of the conſpiracy to be well founded, he failed over 
there, to Africa; where, obtaining the command of a body of 
troops, he returned to Spain, and put to death the chiefs of 

the conſpiracy, that had been formed againſt him. This 

ſeverity, however, does not ſeem to have reſtored tranqui. 
lity to his government, for we find, in the 124th year of 

the Hejra, he was ones ro retign it, to his predeceſſor, 
Abdolmalec. As the Moflems who were ſettled in 4fricg 

were extremely ignorant, we know little that happened, 

with regard to the califf*s affairs in Spain, during rhe te. 

mainder of his reign, but from Chriſtian authors. We 

learn, hower, enough to perceive, that the replacing 4. 

dolmal:c in the government of Spain, was hi hly diſagree. 

ble to the Moors of Africa, who thought that Fal belonged 

more properly to them, and their countrymen, than to the 

califf. We accordingly ate told, by Raderic of Toledo, that 

in the 124th year of the Hcjra, which anſwers to the year 

of our Lord 742, a rebellion broke out in the interior parts 

of Africa, to which, it ſeems, the califf's arms had pene- 

trated ; and that the rebel genera}, after defeating a great 

army ſent againſt him by the califf, invaded Spain, and de- 

clared himſelf independent. According to the accounts we 
have, his army was not compoſed of thoſe ſwarthy kind of 

Moors that, at that time, were ſettled in Spain; but of a 

| blacker kind, drawn from NMigritia, but very refolute, har- 

dy, and barbarous. Abdolmalec, Heſham's governor of Spain, 

oppoſed them when they laid ſiege to Toledo, and obliged 

them to raiſe the ſiege, with great flaughter. But as the 

were reinforced with freſh ſupplies of barbarians, 4b4al- 

raman, Who ſeems to have been an Arab, the uſurper's ge- 

neral, marched againſt Corduba itſelf, which he took, and 
Abdolmalec himſelf falling alive into his hands, he put him 

to a cruel death, | 

Meflim We are now to return to the other tranſactions of the 
again califf's vaſt empire, and therefore muſt return to the year of 
marches our Lord 731. In this year, we are told, but with no par- 
againſt ticulars attending the relation, that Maſam, the califf s 
e Turks, Warlike brother, again marched againſt the Txr#s, and took 
_ feveral of their khan's towns, with a vaſt many priſoners, 
and a great deal of plunder. The califf had now two ſons 
grown to man's eſtate, and both of them commanding ar- 
mies. Moatwiyah, one of them, made an irruption into 
Paphlaganta, from whence he carried an immenſe booty, 
and agreat number of Chriſtians into captivity. Heſham's 
ether ion, Se/yman, at the head of another army, made an 

| | Wrupion 
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n into another part of the Greek emperor's terri⸗ 
ind, after taking the fortreſs of Pilozonium, and ra- 


jreuptio 
Ves; ande Sar 
ning the adjacent country, he defeated a Greet army, and 


then returned home. 
his inroads, at | 
nen. But two of the generals who acted under him, Ma- 
he, and Abdallah, having advanced as far as Synneda, in 
Phrygia, at the head of fifty thouſand men, was defeated by 
the emperor Leo, in perſon, and his fon, Conſtantine _—_ 
mmus, with ſuch laughter, that forty-five thouſand of the 
Moſlem army were cut off. This great defeat, which did 
ſo much honour to the old emperor, did not, however, 
event the reſtleſs Moſlems, under the two princes Maatui- 
ah, and Salyman, from taking the firſt opportunity that pre- 
ſented, to renew their inroads into the Gree# territories. 
Mawizah met with but indifferent ſucceſs, and in his re- 
turn to Syria, he was killed by a fall from his horſe. So- 
nan, who invaded the imperial Armenia, was not more 


/ ; _ | 
ee nor can thoſe plundering expeditions, againſt 


defenceleſs, open countries, for no other purpoſes, but thoſe 
of plunder and ſlavery, be mentioned, but with indigna- 


tion and horror. 


The bad ſucceſs of the califf's arms againſt the Greeks, at Rebellion 
this time, ſeems to have encouraged one Alis to rebel againſt againſt the 
the califf, who ſent againſt him two generals, called Kaliu, califf. 


and Zohair. This rebellion ſeems to have broken out in a 
province, called by Ptolomy, Arachgſia, and by Pomponius 
Mela, Ariana; lying between Cazimiania, and the Indus, 
which, according to Ptolomy's map, bounds it on the one 
fide, as the Arachoſtan Lake does on the other. This is a 
circumſtance we rather take notice of, becauſe it has beeri 
remarked by other anthors ; and it ſhows to what a prodi- 
ious extent the Moflemshad now carried their arms. The re- 
bel Alik, advanced to Sigara, which Ptolomy has marked to 
be a town of that province, and he there defeated the ca- 
lif's troops; perhaps the vaſt difficulty of defeating him in 
ſo remote a province, is the reaſon why. the . califf dropt 
that deſign, and why we meet with no farther mention of 


him in hiſtory. 


Heſham's reign was more chequered with good and bad An 1mpot: 


od 
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ext year, however, he renewed War with 
at the head of an army of ninety thouſand theGree#s, 


fortune, than that of any of his predeceſſors, though the tor pre- 
latter ſeems to have been moſt predominant. Exaſperated tends.to 


by the repeated defeats he had received from the Greet em- be the em- 


peror, he ſeems to have formed a project this year, which peror of 
has been often practiſed in hiſtory, which was that of ſetting Greece. 


up a pretender to the Greet empire. The perſon he pitch- 
ed upon was by birth a Pergamenian, whom Heſham pre- 
tended to be the ſon of Juſtinian II. This Pergamenian had 
been taken in battle by Solyman, the califf's ſon, but whe- 
ther the impoſture was of his own or the califf's contri- 


ving, does not appear. Heſbam, however, ordered _ 
| | "Js 
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he ſhould, in all reſpects, be treated as the rightful heir 9 
the Greek empire; and aſſigned him a body of uards, and 
very ſplendid equipages, with which he paraded through 
the chief parts of his domintons, in hopes of animating 5 
Greeks to a rebellion againſt the reigning emperor ; but ye 
wi» of no ſucceſs that either he or the impoſtor met 
With. | 

Rebellion In the 121ft year of the Hejra, and the 739th year of 

at Cya Chriſt, one Zeid, the ſon of Ali, of the renowned family 
of Taleb, and, conſequently, related to the califf, A, put 
Hhimſelf at the head of 1400 Cuſans, who, with the inhz. 
bitants of that city, took an oath of allegiance to him. 
The califf ordered Yuſeph, or Joſeph, then governor of 
Baſra, to advance againſt the rebels, who according to 
their accuſtomed inconſtancy, and fanaticiſm, demanded of 
Ali, what was his opinion of Abubeker, and Omar, His 
anſwer ſeeming to be favourable to their memory, they im. 
mediately renounced the allegiance they had ſo lately ſworn 
| to him, and he found his followers reduced to the number 
ſuppreſt, of fourteen. Upon this occaſion he very juſtly obſerved, 
| that the Cifans behaved in the ſame manner to him, as they 
had done to Heſein. He and his few faithful followers, were 
immediately cut in pieces by Tuſeph, and his dead body waz 
treated with every kind of indignity, that could be deviſed, 

His fon had the good fortune to eſcape. 
NMaſim in- The quick and eaſy extinction of this rebellion, encou- 
| vades the raged the califf to ſend his brother Moſlim, again to invade 
Greek em- the territories of the Greet empire; and he reduced, or n. 
pire. ther retook Catamania, a conſiderable city, on the frontiers 
of Meſopotamia, towards the Leſer Armenia, and, according 
to Ptolemy, lying in the province of Comagena. Another of 
his generals, Merwan, penetrated, this year, as far as Der- 
bent, then the ſeat of the Turks, lying between the Caſpar, 
and Exx:ne, ſeas; and obliged their khan to agree to pay an 
annual tribute to the califf: but the Chriſtian hiſtorians 
ive the honour of this expediaion to Sohman, the califf's 
ab Maſlim, the califf's brother, this vear died, to the 
inexpreſſible loſs of the califat, and next year, according 
to Chriſtian authors, Heſbam ordered a great number of his 
His death. Chriſtian captives to be put to the ſword, in cool blood; 
; a cruelty, of which he ſeems to have been very capable. 
In other reſpects, it muſt be acknowledged, he was very at- 
tentive to the intereſt of his empire. He ordered a bridge 
to be built over the Euphrates, which joins Syria to Meſops- 
tamia; and, an inundation having deftroyed a famous 
bridge upon the Tygrzs, it was, by his orders, repaired, and 
rebuilt. Great part of his dominions, particularly the city 
of Eadzfja, was, about the ſame time, deſtroyed, by the like 
inundations. It is faid farther to his praiſe, by Chriſtian 
authors, who are by no means favourable to his memory, 
that, towards the latter end of his reign, he grew lets on 
| 1 0 - thas 
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than hehad been to the Chriſtians. This was owing to an 
 timacy he had contracted with one Stephen, a Chriſtian 
honk, of eminent ſanctity, whom he permitted the Chriſ- 
ans of Antioch to Chiiſe for their patriarch, after that ſee 
dad been vacant for forty years. 


ſn, his face was remarkably diſagreeable. He was red 
8 haired, and of a ſandy complexion ; and he had ſquinting 
eyes. His intellectuals, however, appear, from his hiſto- 
ry, to have been vigorous ; for, notwithſtanding his pro- 
9 digious variety of operations, both in peace and war, he 
44 overned by no miniſter, but inſpected every thing himſelf, 
55 e is accuſed by all hiſtorians, to have been exceſſively 
15 waricious; but that charge receives ſome abatement, by 
oo themany works of magnificence, and uſe, which he erect- 
by el throughout the califat. Notwithſtanding his paſſion for 
* money, he was ſo great a lover“ of fine cloaths, that he had 
be no fewer than ſeven hundred coffers, on each of which he 
* had fixed his own ſeal, full of all kinds of habits, amongſt. 
„which are reckoned one thouſand pairs of drawers, and 
8 ten thouſand ſhirts. This paſſion he probably indulged, by 
way of reproach, to the ſordid appearance which ſome of 
his predeceſſors in the califat, the two Omars eſpecially, 
made in their attire. He was careful of his treaſures, as of 


ors humour, and meaning. It was, A wiſe man is a fat beaſt 
of burden. He was, like the greateſt of his predeceſſors, 


I rery punctual. in the obſervance of religious duties, and 


ceremonies. One of his domeſtics being accuſed of drinking 
wine, keeping miſtreſſes, and playing upon the lute, which 


was thought, by the Arabs, to be an effeminating inſtru- 
ment; he was brought before the califf, who ordered the 


; fellow's drum to be beat about his ears. Upon this the ac- 
be cuſed party fell a crying; not, he ſaid, for the affront done to 


in contempt, called a drum, A complaint worthy a fantaſ- 
| tic, effeminate, Syrian. He forbad one of his ſons, who 
alledged an excuſe for not coming to prayers in the moſque, 
that he had no beaſt to carry him, to rife, for a whole 
year, upon either horſe or camel; Upon t e whole, he an- 
ſwered the deſcription of the motto upon his ſeal, for 


F ingy bealt of burden. 


Yor. VI. 


ae ds cloaths. The inſcription upon his ſeal, had in it both 


himſelf, but for that done to his lute, which the califf had 


with. a ſound judgment, he rendered himſelf a fordid drudge 
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In the twentieth year of his reign, and about the fifty- Death and 
£xth of his age, the califf, Heſham, contracted a quinſey, character 
which ſoon carried him out of the world. As to his per- of Haſein. 
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He is ſuc- 


ceeded by 
Walid II. 


Inſurrec- 
tion a- 
gainſt 
kim. 


His pro- 
digality. 


ceal his debauchery. 
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Walid II. fon: to Lezid II. 
2 „ W247; 


OTWI THS 8 A NDIN G the bad qualities of the 
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that, Hnding admonitions, did him no ſervice, he ſent him 
principle of policy; or being out of the road of temptatio 
n life. But ho ſooner did he prom 
2/ham's death, than he ſent an order to a favourite fecre. 
tary, who had been confined by the late califf, to be ſet at 
liberty; and to take upon himſelf the charge of the im- 
menſe wealth which He/ham had left behind him. The 
fecretary performed this, by affixing the new califf's ſeal 
to the doors of all the apartments, where the wealth was 


depofited, nor could even dead cloaths be found for He- 


am's corps, till one of his domeſtics wrapt it up in a 


common winding-ſheet. 


It was in the 125th year of the Hejra, which anſwers to 
the 743d year of Chriſt, when Valid aſcended the throne 
of the califfs. The beginning of his reign. was diſturbed 
by an inſurrection, raiſed by Tabya, the ſon of Zeia, who was 
defeated, and killed, in the late reign. This young prince, 
as we have already ſeen, had, upon his father's defeat, and 
death, retired to Ball, where he maintained himſelf till the 
acceſſiion of Malid, by whoſe generals he was put to death, 
and his body was treated in the ſame ignominious manner, 
as that of his father had been. Flies! | 
This Walid II. was, in his character, almoſt the reverſe 
of. all his predeceſſors, for he was not only naturally vo- 
luptuous, to the aft degree, but he took no pains to con- 
ven this, perhaps, would not have 


ruined him, had he, like his predeceſſors, kept up to the 


exteriors of his religion. It was indeed no wonder, that 
in 2n age, when all religions were, either deſpicable in 
themſelves, or become odious, through the ignorance, ido- 
latry, or immorality, of its profeſſors, the doctrine of a 


future ſtate became to be doubted, and at laſt diſbelieved, 


by many. Walid himfelf was of this number, and indeed 
it was a doctrine better ſuited, than any other, to the life he 
7 a „ 7 Ly 5 
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into a kind of baniſhment at-Azra# ; where, either from x 
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1, and he was impolitic enough, not to add hypocriſy 
Waelty for he made no ſecret of his principles. 


On the other hand, he poſſeſſed, in a moſt eminent de- And po- 
ze, the arts of popularity, Having been, during the late pularity. 


dal's reign, greatly reſtricted in his expences, he no 


toner became maſter of the immenſe treaſures of the em- 


4 than he ſeemed to give a looſe to the rage of prodiga- 
0 ſome time, he had it in his power to indulge, to its ful 

extent, He laid it down, as a rule, to refuſe no one a pe- 
lion, excepting the friends, and ſervants of the late califf, 
vom he puniſhed with great bitterneſs, for the treatment 
e had received under their maſter. His time was ſpent in 
coathing, and feeding, in the moſt plentiful manner, all 
e poor objects of compaſſion in Damaſcus ; and all the wo- 
ten in that city were preſented with perfumes, and fine at- 
tire, at his expence, Being ſenſible, how diſguſting ſuch a 
conduct muſt be, to all the ſober Moſlems, he ſought to get 
ypon his ſide the affections of the army, by augmenting their 
yay, and he ſo far carried his point, that, after their example, 
is lubjects ſwore to acknowledge his ſons, Habem, and Oth- 
unn, in their courſe of birth- right, for his ſucceſſors. 

The fame 1 


i a Neapolitan, at Damaſcus, to be plucked out, for having 
hoken dif: eſpeRfally of the Moſlem religion, and then to 
te baniſhed to Arabia, where he ſuffered martyrdom. © 


Walid, having got the army to declare in his favour, was He is 
tourted by the neighbouring princes. Conſtantius-Coprouy courted 
uu having now ſucceeded his father, Leo Jſaurus, in the by the 
breeh empire, at firſt attempted to diſturb his government, Greeks, 


and led an army againſt his ſubje&s. But, during his ab- 
knce, Artabazes, his btother-in-law, giving out that he was 
(ad, declared himfelf emperor, and took his eldeſt ſon, 
Nizphorus, for his collegue. This obliged Conſiuntine to 
um his arms againſt his rival in empire; and Walid, hav- 
ng on foot a very fine army, ſaw himſelf courted by both 
parties. Andreas Spatharins, was ſent ambaſſador to Da- 


kaſcus, from Conſtantine ; and Gregorius Logatheta, for Ar- 


Nen. 4 


Valid might now have rendered himſelf the moſt glorious His egre- 


mince that ever ſat upon the throne of the califfs, could 


ſe have obferved but the decencies of appearance, before ices, 


ls ſubjects. But, far from that, he ſtill continued to game, 
ind drink wine, in public. He carried with him to Mecca, 


kong liquors, and dogs, than which, there could not be a 
water abomination, in the eyes of tlie Moſlems; and 
wen went ſo far, as to make a woman, whom he had de- 
huched, read public prayers to the people, under a veil. 


ſe, and many other, enormities, were too ſhocking — 
1 2 ; 


tr, which indeed was his natural diſpofition, and which, | 
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olute principle, which induced Z/aled to He perſea 
rglet Mahometaniſm, prevailed upon him to perſecute cutes the 
Chriſtianity ; for, 5 are told, that he ordered the tongue Chriſtians 
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be. longer endured, and his ſubjects, as one man, came to 
a reſolution to depoſe him. Walid was then reſiding at 3, 
Heira, near Damaſcus, one of the moſt pleaſant ſpots in 9. 
ria, with only his ordinary guards about him ; and, bei, 
a profeſſed ſenſualiſt, he either truſted to his popular; 
amongſt his ſoldiers, or, did not think life was worthy of 
Death ſtruggle. The mutineers choſe for their leader, Yezid, the 
and ſon of Walid I. and marching againſt the califf, they de 
feated the few troops he had about him, and advanced 1, 
the gates of his palace. Here he preſented himſelf, and pit 
them in mind of his lenity, liberality, and mildneſs of his 
government. All this they did not diſown, but they reproxch. 
ed him, in their turn, with his vices; and ten of the moſt 
reſolute of them ralph in, put him to death, without his 
making the ſmalleſt reſiſtance ; one of his hands, and his 
head, were then cut off, and nailed to one of the gates of 
Damaſcus. | | | 
Chatatter alid II. at the time of his death, was about forty-twy 
years of age, and he reigned about fifteen months. The 
Perſian hiſtorians, who are all of them prejudiced againſt the 
e of the houſe of Ommiyah, are very unfavourable to 
is memory, and tell us, that he even tore in pieces, and 
trod under foot the Koran, an action, which, if true, wa 
as impious, as it was impolitic: Notwithſtanding this, itis 
allowed, that he poſſeſſed good natural parts; that he was 
- eloquent, and an excellent poet. He had thirteen children, 
and his two eldeſt ſors were, immediately upon his death 

being proclaimed, thrown into priſon. 


—— — 
he 8 * 1111 


 Yezid III. the ſor of Walid 1. 


He is ſuc- FN HE deceaſed califf had, 4 the fifteen months of 


ceeded by his reign, been ſo immoderately profuſe of the im- 
Yezid III. menſe treaſures left him by his predeceſſor, that his ſuc- 
eeſſor found his coffers empty, ſo that he was obliged to di- 
miniſh the pay of the ſoldiery. The Arab hiftorians tell u; 
that Yezid II. was, by hereditary right, king of Perſa, 
his mother having been the daughter of Tirux, the ſon 0 
Yazdejerd, or Xerzes, the lineal deſcendant of the old P:r- 
ſian monarchs. . The califf, therefore inſerted his deſcent 
by his mother, amongſt his other titles, as he likewiſe di, 
his being the eldeſt branch of the houſe of Ommjz, de- 
His title, fcended from Meruan I. His firſt care was to make the 
great men, and people about him, recognize his brotic, 
Ibrabim, as heir, and ſucceſſor, and after him Adalaz!z, the 
grandſon of the califf, Abdolmalec. Thoſe two princes hat 
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en very active, as well as the new califf himſelf, in the 
Ee h = 


Tho! the laſt mentioned prince's vices were extremely de- Rebellion 
teſtable to the people of Damaſcus, and Syria, yet the people againſt. 
of the remoter provinces, who felt the mildneſs of his ad- him 
miniſtration, without knowing of his vices, no ſooner 
heard of his death, than they every where run to arms to 
revenge it. The people of Hems defeated an army ſent 
againſt them by the califf. Solyman, the ſon of Heſbam, 
getting together a body of men, prepared to advance to 
Damaſcus, the Paleflines killed their governor, and were in 
ams, But the moſt dangerous opponent the new califf 
met with, was Aderwan, ſirnamed 874 who avowed 
himſelf to be the protector of Walid IIT's. children, and 
the avenger of his death. He ſeems, at that time, to have 
been governor, or to have had great intereſt, in Armenia, 
ſor he was ſo powerful there, that the califf was obliged to 

ive him the governments of Manſel, Aderbijan, Armenia, 

and Meſopotamia. The califf did not long enjoy the fruits 

of this pacification, for he died in the ſixth month of his 
reien, being paſt forty years of age, of the plague, at Da- 
maſcus. | | | 

Jas. perſon, he is ſaid to have been of a thin habit, 

anda middle ſize. His principles were in favour of man's 

free agency, which, amongſt the Moſlems, is looked up- 
on as herely. In other reſpects, though he had no great 
charactef before he came to the throne, during his ſhore 
reign, he is ſaid to have acted with juſtice and modera- 


tion. 


* — * 2 2 
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Ibrahim, brother to Yezid III. 


H E reign of this prince was ſo ſhort, that he is He is ſye- 
4 ſcarcely mentioned by ſome hiſtorians. We are told, ceededby 
that, at his acceſſion, a terrible peſtilence ravaged all the Igrabim, 
eaſt, But it appears very plain, that all diſtant provinces who is op- 
were ſtill intent upon revenging the death of Walid II. and poſed by 
that the califf found means to bring ever to his party, Sely- Meravan. 
man, the ſon of Heſbam, whom he made general of his ar- 
my; yet Meran Himar, made uſe of the vaſt power 
which his government gave him, to raiſe a great army a- 
| n him; on account of the hand he had in the death of 
alid II. Meran, accordingly, firſt made himſelf maſ- 
ter of Edeſſa, and afterwards marched towards the power- 
tul province of Kinniſrin, where he was oppoſed by Baſbar, 
and Maſrur, two generals who commanded for the califf 
there. But the pretext of Merwan's inſurrection was ſq 
Sn noon — ſpecious 


e 
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ſpecious, that the califfs troops annere inliſted ender 
his ſtandard, and delivered his generals viſoners into %. 

war's hands. The two eldeſt ſons of Valid II. Hafen, and 
Othman, were ſtill priſoners at Damaſcus; and Meran de 
clared himſelf their protector; he ſoon made himſelf mal. 

ter of Hlems, where the people ſwore fidelity to his cauſe. 
His pro- He was now at the head of fixry thouſand men, and he 
greſs. had the advantage of attacking a prince, the weale, n 
+ the moſt ſtupid, of any that had yet filled the califat for 
ſuch was the character of Ibrabim. His genera], Sehnen 
however, found means to draw together, one hundred and 
twenty thouſand troops, and, at the head of them, he op. 
poſed the pragreſs of Zerwan.. Solyman's army, we ma 
preſume, conſiſted of Damaſcenes, and Syrians ; who hell 

the memory of /Yalid II. in the utmoſt deteſtation; fo 
being invited by 4Zerwan, to join him in revenging that wy 
liff's death, he was ſo far from doing it, that a bloody bat. 
tle enſued, in which Szlyman was defeated, and obliged tg 
retire to Damaſcus, with the ſmall! remains of his army, 
Here, according to the barbarous policy of the eaſtern 
countries, he perſuaded Ibrahim, to put Hakem, and O. 
Ibrahim's man to death. But the young princes had ſome time be. 
cruelty, fore their death, the precaution, and preſence of ming, ;, 
nmnominate Merton for their ſucceſſor, to their fellow fl. 
ſoner, one Sheibani. This nomination, as far as they had 
power to make it, conſidering the circumſtances they were 
under, was undoubtedly both wiſe, and valid; and Jy. 
wan availed himſelf of it. Solyman, having procured the 
death of the two young princes, carried off with 
him all the money he found, belonging to the califf, 
and made his eſcape, juſt as Miran had advanced to 
the gates of Damaſcrs, with his victorious army. MHeriuan, 


after che deſeat of Sghiman, had given I berty to all his pri- 
He reſigns ſoners, Who recognized the right of the two murdered 
the califat Princes, and obtained, without reſiſtance, admiſſion into 
to Mer. Damaſcus, with his army, where the califf,  /brabim, him- 
War, 


ſelf, was the firſt who recognized him as ſovereign, upon 
SHeibani ſolemnly declaring, that he had been nominated by 
the two murdered princes, for their ſucceſſor. Merwan's 
firſt care was to give a proper interment to the bodies of 
the two princes ; after which, the people of Damaſcus, and 
| Syr1a, had no farther o! jection againſt his aſſuming the ex- 
erciſe of ſovereign power, As to the depoſed califf, Jug 
him. whoſe reign ends here, he is ſaid, by ſome, to have 
ſurvived his ſovereignty, which laſted only ſeventy days, for 
ſome years, but others ſay, for three months and that he 
was either aflaſſinated, or put to death by Merwan's ſon, 
3 to his perſon, we know little or nothing, but that he was 
very curious in dreſſing his hair; nor do we find, that he 
ever repined at his being reduced to a private ſtation, or 
that he gave any trouble $0 MHerwan's government. 
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MERWAN II. Wd" 


ERW AN II. came to the califat in the 127th __ . ix, 
year of the Hejra, being the 744th year of Chriſt. Hej. 127, 
fle knew that his title, though pretended to be of the houſe AD ; 
of Ommiyah, and though his mother was widow to MAuſab, “P. 7 44. 
brother to the califf Abdallah Zobeir, was liable to vaſt ob- "hp 
jections- In fact, though the Syrians found it extremely 
bencficial, to live under califf's of the houſe of Ommiyah, 
becauſe they reſided at Damaſcus; yet, as we have often 
hinted, the old ſtock of the Arab Moſlems, who adhered to 
the Heſbam family, which was that of Mahomet, conſidered 
them as little better than uſurpers.. The heads of the He- "INE 
ſhamites, after the death of Igſein, had made no great flees e 
gure in the califat, and lived upon their own eſtates ; far - ene 
remote from the court The moſt reſpected of them, at f "ay c 
this time, was Mahomet, the ſon of Ali, and the head of 27e © 
the houſe of Heſham deſcended from Abbas the Prophet's Habam. 
uncle. AZahomet's father Ali, was alive when the partizans of 
the houſe of Heſbam (for ſo we are to dilttiguith it, from 
the other He/hamzite families) formed a — to raiſe 
Mahomet to the califat. The chief of the conſpirators were, 
balhman, the fon of Kithair, Malic, and Kataba, who being 
all of them very rich, made a preſent of an immenſe ſum A 
of money to Mahomet, for his ſupport ; and to encourage Pony 
him to aſpire to the ſovereignty. AZahomet, who is ſaid to; = 
have been endued with the ſpirit of prophecy, finding his heuſe of 
health declining, or, perhaps, himſelf unequal] for ſo great Abbar. 
an undertaking, declined the offer, with regard to himſelf, | 
but encouraged it, as to his ſons. His principal friends 
reſiding at Koraſan, a correſpondence had been formed be- 
tween them, even during Hefham's reign, and it had been 
diſcovered by his governor of {orajan, who had put to 
death Zeid, Mahamet's agent, and ten Cyfans who were then 
engaged in the conſpiracy. We do not, however, perceive 
that any perſecution was raiſed, on that account, againſt 
the houſe of Abbas, though the confpirators continued to 
make vaſt preparations, of money, and other. neceſſaries, 
which were to be employed, as ſoon as a proper opportu- The head 
nity preſented, for the execution of their deſigns. About g; it dies 
two or three. years before the acceſſion of Merwan II. to and is 
the califat, Mahonet being afreſh applied to, to declare him- 
ſelf, he declined it, but foretold, that, after his death, which 
he perceived was near, his ſon [brahim would become the G 
leader of their party; and that when he was ſlain, his fon 
Abdallah would take upon him the Moſſem government, and 
ſettle the foundation of a new dynaſty of | catiffs; after 
rooting out the-tyrannical houſe of Crxmiyabs Muhames, at 
khat time, refided at Homaima, an antient eſtate of the He- 
| 4 ſbßbamiles 3 
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ſhamites ; and the deputies who treated with him, believing 
him to be inſpired with the ſpirit of prophecy, kiſſed the 
hands of Abdallah, as the future emperor of the faithful. 
Soon after this interview, that is in the year of the Heirz 
125, Mabomet died. His ſon Ibrahim immediately diſpatch. 
ſucceeded ed an agent, one Heſbam, to 8 to animate his friends 
by his fon there, towards the execution of their long meditated de. 
Tbrahim; ſign, and he was fo well received, that he was ſent back 
| with a freſh remittance of money, to Ibrahim. CY 
who em- Upon the acceſſion of Merwan, Ibrahim, thinking it 1 
ploys the favourable opportunity, repaired to Mecca ; from thence 
famous he diſpatched 4bu Mo/liim, to concert the proper meaſures 
Abu Mo/- with his friends in Koraſan, for their beginning their ope. 
lem, rations againſt Merwan's government; and, at the ſame 
time, he gave Abu Maſlim a commiſſion, though he was 
but nineteen years of age, to be his governor of Koraſay, 
Solyman Kothair, thinking Ibrahim extremely imprudent, for 
_ truſting a matter of ſuch danger, and importance, to the 
management of ſuch a ſtrippling; paid no regard to his 
commiſſion, and refuſed to enter into any negociation with 
him. But to give a proof of his attachment to [brahim, he 
went to two of his friends at Mecca, with a freſh recruit of 
money and other neceſſaries, which they depoſited with 
Ibrabim, for the uſe of the common cauſe, and then had an 
audience from him, upon the ſtate of their affairs. In this 
conference, {brahim found means to get the better of the 
prepoſſeſſions of his friends, on account of Abu Moſlin's 
outh ; and, upon their return, they not only recognized 
im as governor of Kornſan, but joined the ſtandard he had 

erected there, in /brahim's name. 5 
who de- This conſpiracy, tho it ſeems to have been wiſely con- 
feats the ducted, was not ſo ſecretly carried on, as not to come to 
califf's ge- the ears of Mer ꝛuan, and of Naſer, bis governor of Koraſan, 
geral. who immediately drew together a body of cavalry, to cruſh 
h Abu Mofiim, and the conſpiracy, - before it arrived to a 
greater head. 4bu Mflim, however, being joined by his 
uard, Naſer receiyed a total defeat; and Abu Maſiim, for 
Nrabim ſome time, remained ſole maſter of Koraſan. The firſt uſe 


pfoclaim- that Aarabimu's party (though it ſeems to have been without 


ed califf. conſent of the principals) made of their victory, was to 
: proclaim Zrahim to be the lawful califf, by hereditary right, 
and to declare Merwan an uſurper. They, at the ſame time, 

invited all the people of the neighbouring provinces to 

join {brahim's ſtandard, which vaſt numbers of them did; 

ſo that the revolt now became very alarming to Merwan, who 

found himſelf befet on every ſide ; for, by this time, the 

people of Hems, either from their native inconſtancy, 

or be-auſe they hadi been excited by the houſe of Ab/as, 
declared againſt Meran. We are not here to for- 

I that when that territory ſubmitted to him before, 


% 
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the city of Hems, and demanded them to open their gates, 
they readily admitted him, and three hundred of his men, 
who were immediately put to the ſword ; but he himſelf 
und means to eſcape, by the Tadmore gate, and he re- 
joined his troops. Ina few days a battle enſued, in which 
Merwan was victorious ; and, after killing a great number 
of the Hameſians, and crucifying fix hundred of them who 
were principally concerned in the treachery practiſed againſt 


e- him. | . „ 
ne While Merwan was employed in cruſhing this rebellion, 


„ 
having left other ſons, it is poſſible, they were diſ- Hen, de- 
d with Merwan's taking upon him the ſovereignty. clares a- 


Re this as it will, he marched with an army to reduce them; gainſt 
hut, willing to do it by 2 methods, when he came to Merauan; 


the people of Damaſcus, in an inſurrection, depoſed the go- as does 
mn yernor he left to command them, and renounced their alle- Damaſcus, 


or giance to him 3 but Merwan, after making forced marches, which he 
de regained his capital, and put the ringleaders of the inſurrec- reduce; 


tion to death. He had more difficulty with regard to Sa- 
man, the ſon of Heſbam, who not only refuſed to acknow- 
age his authority, but had always done his utmoſt to op- 
poſe it, and eſcaping to Baſra, he was there recognized by 
the people, as their lawful califf. From Baſra he moved 
to Kinniſrin, where his troops greatly increaſed, by num- 
hers of the Hrians, who joined him. But Solyman, hav- 
ing now recovered the full poſſeſſion of Damaſcus; march- 
ed againſt him with an army, and encountered him in a 
pitched battle, where he loſt thirty thouſand of his men ; 
and was put to a total route. He retired however to Hems, 


former army, he marched out of Hems, and lay in ambuſh 
in the mountains, through which Merwan muſt paſs in his 
march to that city, to which he knew Meran would pur- 
ſue him, His deſign miſcarried, but not till after an ob- 
ſtinate encounter, in which he was again defeated, and he 
was, once more, obliged to fly to ems. Here Solyman gave 
the command of the place to his brother Sayd, and he him- 
ſelf fled to Tadmore. Merwan came up with his army, but, 
notwithſtanding his moſt vigorous efforts, and battering the 
walls on Hems with inceſſant fury; the garriſon held out 


where vine hyndred men, who had been devoted to his, and and de- 
his father, the califf Heſham's , intereſt, ſwore an eternal feats Soly- 
fidelity to his perſon. With theſe, and the remains of the man; 


i 
* 


againſt him for ſeven months, and bought their peace, by 


delivering into his hands Sayd, the brother of Solyman. 


The diſcontented, and the rebels againſt Merwar's govern- 
ment, had planned their meaſures ſo well, that Cyfa, that 
ſeat of reſtleſneſs, and rebellion, declared againſt him, at 
the ſame time, under Abdallah. But all their meaſures were 
cruſhed, by the vigilance of Meriuan's governor there; and 
Abdallah was obliged to take ſhelter amongſt the rocks, and 
cayes, of the county. "= 

| Noz- 


whoſe re- 
bellion is 


ſuppreſt. 


| 
| 
; 
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Progres Notwithſtanding all thoſe ſucceſſes of Merwan, and thou k 
of the he took great pains in appointing proper perſons to he 8 
honſe of ver nors of his-provinces : the rebellion againſt him un 
Alba, the houſe of 4bbas, continued ſtill to rage, and to prof Ki 
2 9; Merwan, indeed, obtained, in ſome places, adantages a 
gainſt them; but thoſe were more than co':nterballanceg, 

by the progreſs of the rebels. This ſeems to have reduced 

zrwan to opprefiive practices; for, we are told, that he 

ſtript one Jew at Hems, of near three hundred thouſand 

pounds, ſterling. He could not, however, prevent 4} 

under Abu Maſlim's progreſs: That young commander received from 
Mo/lim; his maſter, {orahim, two flags; one a banner, which he 
ftiled, The ſhadow ; and the other, in the form of an impe- 

rial ſtandard, which he called, The cloud. Though no- 


thing could be more fantaſtical, than ſuch a miſtical piece : 
of pageantry, yet the banners had a prodigious effect, in an * 
favour of /brahim; the vulgar being taught by Aby Moſlim tho 
to believe, that they were emblems of the continuance of had 
the califat, as long as the earth was covered by clouds, or He 
his craft. exhibited a ſhade. This nonſenſe brought ſuch a concourſe ak 
of people under thoſe ſtandards, that neither Meran, nor 155 
his generals durſt take the field againſt Abu Meflim, who re- dit 
duced all the fortreſſes in Koraſan, and forced the califf'; ed 
governors there to take an oath of fidelity to Solyman. pe 
A rebel- - Matters continued in this ſtate, which was fo untowardly Jen 
lion in for the califf Merwan, till the 130th year of the Hejra, when 5 
Maſopota- Daft bab, the leader of the Amritæ, an Arab clan, ſettled in 

mia, Meſopotamia, declared againſt him, and was joined in his re- 4 
bellion, by ſeveral other great men, or princes, of that 
country, Theſe Amritæ ſeem to nave been of the true ſpe- 5 

cies of the wild Arabs, who, to this day, rove over the 0 
| plains of Ja, and their name, in the Syrian language, FE 
ſigniſies, “ Free;” which they are, in the moſt unlimited « 
Account ſenſe. Their cuſtom was, in their expeditions, to difin- 10 
of the Au- cumber themſelves of their wives, families, and effects; n 
ritez and, when their buſineſs was over, to return to them, or # 
ſend for:them, Thebit, a man of couſequence, probably a 7 

who are partizan of the Abbas family, inſtigated Dathat to this rebel- 0 
reduced lion, and their rendezvous was near mount Ixla, from whence : 
by Mer- they marched to Telmaſrita, in the territory of Hems; where F 
wan; their numerous forces were routed, by the califf's generals, j 
: with a ſlaughter of twelve thouſand men. = 5 
who fa  Notwithitanding this advantage, the califf, Meran, o 
yours the found himſelf ſo hard preffed by the houſe of Abbas, that he f 
Chriſtians found himſelf unable to do any thing, more than barely 0 
maintain himſelf in Syria, during the remainder of this 1 

year.. This, perhaps, was the reaſon, why he thought 2 

proper to take the Chriſtians into his favour, as, at that r 
time, they were powerful, and numerous, both in 4/ia, and ; 

in Egypt. By their own hiſtorians, who ate ſeldom favour— i 
able to the meivary of a califf, we arg informed, that be \ 


not 
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t. only permitted the Chriſtians of Antioch, to ele& for 
kewſelves a pztriarch, but enjoined his ſubjects. to. pay 
him a proper reſpect. He likewiſe ordered one Abbas, one 
of their greateſt perſecutors, to be ſuffocated in a ſack of 
allacked lime, under pretence of his being a magician, 
* his having a hand in the murder of Ma II. By this 
time Meru had been taken, by 4bu Mofiim, who, ſoon af- 
ter divided his command with Katiba. But Merwan's gene- 
ral, Naſr, ha! now recruited his army, and having taken 
the held afreſh, ſeveral bloody encounters happened be- 


tween 
men. 


him and Katiba; in which Naſr loſt thirty thouſand His gene 
Katila then attacked Banana, another of Merwéan's rals are 


generals, at Jurjan, and defeated him in a pitched battle, defeated. 


wherein Banana himſelf was killed. 


Conflanti 
an active pri 


ne Copronimus, the Greet emperor, a brave and Irruption 
nce, would not loſe ſo fair an opportunity as of the 


thoſe diſtractions offered, of recovering the provinces that Greeks in- 
had been diſmembered from his empire, by the Moſlems. to the ca. 
He therefore fell into Syria, and Dulychia, at the head of alifat. , 


ſtrong army, and, about the ſame time, fitted out a fleet, 
againſt that of the Arabs. As to the ſucceſs of the expe- 
dition by Jand, authors are ſilent, ſo that it probably end- 
ed in devaſtation, and plunder, without any thing deciſive 
being done. But the Greek fleet attacked that of the Moſ- 
lems, off the iſle of Cyprus. with ſo much fury, that no 
more than three ſhips of the latter eſcaped. 


The reader may have obſerved, that the oath, exacted by Ibrahim. 
bu Me/lin:, and the generals of the houſe of Abbas, from betrayed 
thoſethey conquered, was in favour of the family of He- and put 

ſham, but no particular perſon, or branch of it, was nam- to death, 


ed. Nor does it appear that /brahim, as yet, had entered 
upon any a& of ſovereignty. This, probably, was the 
reaſon, why he made no ſcruple this year, which was the 
Iziſt of the Hejra, to ſet out, attended by his relations and 
friends, and a great retinue of ſervants, with thirty camels, 
with ſplendid trappings, in a pilgrimage to Mecca. This 
unuſual cavalcade ſoon attracted the notice of the ſharp- 
ſichted 4rabs, through whom he paſted, who immediatel 

ſent notice of it to Merwan ; and a party of horſe was diſ- 
patched from Damaſcus, to feize lbrahis. He was then 

paſſing by Harran, and, perceiving that he could not 
eſcape, he ordered his two brothers, Abu! Abbas, and Abu 
Jaafar, and as many of his friends as conld eſcape, to 
make the beſt of their way to Cufa, where their party was 
ſtrong; which they accordingly did, and they lay there 


concealed for ſome time. As for Ibrahim himſelf, he fell He is ſuc» 


into the hands of his enemies, who loaded him with irons, ceeded in 
ard threw him into priſon ; where he ſoon after expired ; his pre- 
moit probably by poiſon. As he had, during his life-time, tenfions 
in the moſt earneſt manner, always recommended to his by{his bro- 
friends, the intereſt of his brother Abul Alas, the ſame ther Abu 
whom his father named Abdallah, the partizans of the houſe Abbas. 


of 
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of Abbas, the chief of whom knew where he was concealed 

advanced to Cufa, and on the 132d year of the Hejra, he 
left his retirement, and went to his own palace at Cy/;. 
where he received the compliments of his troops, who 
were moſt of them mounted on horſeback, and dreſt in 


black. From his own palace he proceeded to that of the 


emperor, which was called the caſtle of Cayfa, where his 
chief followers took the oath of allegiance to him. 

who de- Abul Abbas, being thus declared califf, found himſelf care. 

feats Mer- fully ſupported. Katiba was {till in the field, with a power. 

Wan's go- ſul army, and defeated YNezid, Merwan's governor of [ra;} 

vernor of in a pitched battle, but he was himſelf drowned in the Pur- 

Trat. ſuing the fugitives over the Euphrates. The purſuit was, 

however, continued with great ſlaughter, by Hamid, Ka- 
tiba's fon, who effectually diſperſed the enemy, and te. 
| turned, with his victorious army, to Cufa, where Abul ab. 

- bas declared Abu Maſlim his firſt miniſter. 

— In the mean while, Meran had advanced with his army 
to Tubar, not far from Mawſel, waiting the event of the 
operations of his army, under Tezid; the news of whoſe 
total defeat threw him into inexpreſſible conſternation. 
He, however, ſoon recovered himſelf, and aſſembling his 
army, which is ſaid to have conſiſted of three hundred 
thouſand men, he gave battle to Abdallah, the uncle of Abul 

Meræuan Abbas, and general of his army. But, during the firſt 

himſelf is charge, Merwan being obliged to diſmount, upon a neceſ- 

totally fary occaſion, his horſe taking fright, ran amongſt the ranks 
routed. © of his army, and this producing a general belief that he 
| was killed, his troops fell firſt into diſorder, and then to 
flight; which all Merwar's endeavours could not remedy, 

fo that he was totally defeated. A prodigious ſlaughter of 

his army enſued, and Abdallah. remained maſter of the 

camp. As to Merwanhimſelf, he made the beſt of his way, 

firſt to Kinniſrin, then to Hems, and from thence to Da- 


maſcus. The people of that city had long hated him, becauſe | 


ke had transferred the imperial treaſury, from thence to 

\ Haaran; and now, finding him in fuch diſtreſs, they re- 
pe is pur- fuſed to admit him. He was, therefore, obliged to fly to 
fued into Harran, where, by means of a bridge, he eſcaped over the 
Egypt. Enphrates, and, though he was all the way cloſely purſued 
| by Abdallab's troops, he eſcaped into Egypt; where he was 
where he received by the governor ſet over that country, and for 
perſecutes ſome time he kept his ground there. He was, however, 
the Chriſ. attacked by Saleh, uncle of Abul Abbas, and ſeveral battles 
tians. enſued between them. Here, we are told, though, per- 
OT: haps upon no 55 authority, that he commenced tyrant, 
oppreſſing the Chriſtians with great crueſty, and threaten- 

ing to cut off the patriarch of Alexandria's head, with his 
own hand. But, finding himſelf hard preſſed by Salel, he 

aſſed the Nile, and burnt Meſr, then the chief town of 

Ezvpt, with all the magazines of corn, and proviſions in 
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it. He next fortified himſelf in the city of Geexa, which was © 
the antient Memphis. A Chriſtian monaſtry happening to Remarka- 
be in the neighbourhood, Merwarn ſeized it into his own ble ſtory 4 
| hands, and was brutal enough, to attempt the chaſtity. of a of him 
beautiful nun. whom he found amongſt the priſoners. To and a nun 
tocure herſelf ſome reſpite, ſhe pretended, that, if Mer- 
5001 would give her leave, ſhe would preſent him with an 
ointment that ſhould render him invulnerable, or any one 
who ſhould make uſe of it. She accordingly produced a | 
box with ſome ointment, with which ſhe rubbed her neck, N 
and, with an aſſumed dauntleſs countenance, ſhe deſired 
the califf to try the efficacy of her ointment upon her. He 
was ſtupid enough to draw his ſword, and, in making the 
experiment, ſtruck off her head, which was all her aim. 
16 Soon after, he was by Saleh, ſome tay,by Addallah, his brother, 
forced to retire to Buſir, the antient Thebars, where he was He is put 
put to death in a moſque, with a launce; his head being to death, 
inmediately cut off, was ſent to the califf, Abul Abbas, 
who, with his uncle Abdallah, received it with the higheſt 
devotion, by performing public prayers, by way of thankſ- 
giving; and diftributing ten thouſand dinars amongſt the 
poor, for the happy event. | 
Merwan's death, undoubted], happened in the 132d year His cha. 
of the Hejra, and in him the califat of the houſe of Om- a 
miyab was entirely extinguiſhed. The Moſlem authors, * 
whin they meet with a prince who was undoubtedly brave, 
if he retains ny veſtiges of humanity, are apt to extot 
his courage and clemency. That Merwan was brave, ap- 
pears from every action of his life, and that he was cunning, 
from his elevation to the califat, in prejudice of ſo many 
other princes, who had a better right. But 'the truth 
is, his circumſtances, as well as thoſe of his competi- 
tors debarred him from his exerciſe of clemency, had 
it been in his nature. He reigned upwards of five 
ears, if we count to the time of his death, and was 
Liled when he was about ſixty ; an age not extremely con- 
ſiſtent with his attack upon the nun. If we are, however, 
to believe the Moſlem authorities, his perſonal conſtitution 
was very extraordinary ; for we are told that he was a moſt 
enormous glutton, and that he never could ſee a ſheep, 
without wrapping his hand in the corner of his veſt, and 
tearing out the kidney, which he inſtantly deyoured. Up- 
on this he always called for a freſh habit, and he left be- 
hind him ten thouſand greaſy veſts, upon that account. 
We ought, however, to be extremely cautious of believing 
à character, drawn by authors who are evidently preju- 
diced, as the Moſlem authors generally are, againit Mer- 


wan; and here his hiſtory regularly cloſes. 


Abul 
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| = Abul Abbas, commonly called Al Saffah, 4 the 
prince of the blood, the firſt califf of the houſe of 
Abbas. SHOE 5 8 
Abul AB. = HIS prince, though he ts reported to have been ve. 
bas decla- 1 ry merciful, ſwam, in a manner, to the throne of the 


red califf. califfs in a ſea of blood. His uncles, 4bdallah, and Yhaleh, 
| as well as his other generals, were inſatiable after the ſlaugh- 
ter of the adherents of the houſe of Ommiyah. A prodi- 
ious number of them had been put to the ſword, in the 
ek of Tubar, but many more in the purſuit; and whole 
cities, and provinces, were ſtrewed with their dead bodies. 
nthuſiaſm, as well as policy, concurred in this barbarity. 
The Cufans, and moſt of the people of the Perſian Ira, 
thought they never could ſhed blood enough, to attone for 
that of Hoſein; and had Abul Abbas himſelf appeared to have 
diſcouraged the ſlaughter, they would have looked upon 
e bim as napeſtate % e | 
His title But, in fact, the great friends of the late revolution, 
diſputed. ſeem to have been outwited by Abul Abbas. They had de- 
clared themſelves in favour of the houſe of Hefham, and he 
had the addreſs ro make himſelf conſidered, as the head of 
that houſe ;. but Abu Maſiim, who, conſidering his youth, 
was one of the moſt extraordinary men, that age or 
country ever produced, was of a contrary opinion, and 
thought, that the houſe of Abu Taleb had a preferable right, 
This ſeems, indeed, to have been the prevailing notion, 
amongſt all the Moflems of that party, becauſe; we do not 
find, that either the father; or the elder brother, of Abul 
Abbas, took upon themſelves the califat-. According to 
ſome hiſtorians, Abul Abbas put Abu Moſlim to death, for a 
conſpiracy, in favour of Abu Taleb : but this muſt be a miſ- 
take, becauſe it is certain, that he lived to the next reign, 
when he was aſſaſſinated. Abbul 4bbas, however, ſeems not 
to have employed Abu Maſim during his reign, but fuffer- 
ed him to enjoy the revenues, pomp, and equipages, of a 
He ap- ſovereign, and almoſt independant prince. He conferred 
points go- the government of Armenia, Meſopotamia, and Aderbijan, 
vervors of upon his brother Abu, Faafar ; and his brother Yahya had 
provinces. that of Hoſal. His uncle David governed Hejaz, and Va- 
nan; and another of his uncles, J/a, Bafra. ahamet, the 
ſon of Abllalraman, had the government of Per/ia. Abu 
Maſtim ſtill retained that of Koraſan, which, indeed; be 
held by a kind of independant authority. 4bdallah, the ca- 
liff's uncle, governed Syre, and Saleh, his uncle; Egypt. 

'T hole particulars are mentioned, becauſe they ſerve to give 
us 
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ws ſome idea of the means, by which the houſe of A! A- 
ix; came to be eftabliſhed upon the throne of the califat. 
All thoſe governors, excepting Abu Maſim, were of the 
alif's family; and few, beſides the Arabi, and the Cufans, 
who, though they lay in the 5 Irab, were originally 
frabs, entered much into tbe dt pute, concerning the right 
if hereditary ſucceſſion to the califat. By this means, there- 
fore, the diſtant Aces of this vaſt empire, being govern- 
el by men of abilities, who were attached to the reigning 
calif, were all of them in his intereſt; or, more properly 
peaking, they conſidered his governors as N 3 
As to Africa, and Spain, we know little of it from the Moſ- Affatrs of 
Jem hiſtory, during this period. One Theaba, a man of Spain. 
quality in Arabia, had been fent, by MAerwan, to. govern 

Fain; but he, ſoon dying, was ſucceeded by one Tief, or 

oſeph. But this laſt commander, being far inferior, in 
oint of abilities, to his predeceſſor, many civil. commo- 
tions broke out in Spain, which occaſioned a vaſt effuſion of 
blood, amongſt the Moflems there; but matters, at laft, 
were compromiſed. 3 2 ' 

It was remarkable, that the new califf affected black to be pe caliſ 
the colour of his own, and his followers habits; and he Wan ony 
inaugurated in that colour. Amongſt the firſt acts of his eee 
califat, was his transferring the ſcat of empire, from Da tn calitat 
naſcus, which was peopled by inconſtant, ungrateful, in- 3 And 
habitants, to Anbar, in Ira, irate, upon the Euphrates. 
This he did, becaufe the citizens of Daza/cus, after refuſing 
admittance to Mertuan, the Tate califf, refuſed admittance 
Iikewiſe to him; till his general Saleh, took it by affault, 
and ſuffered his foldiers to plunder it for three days, and put 
to death Mertuan's governor. While Au Abbas reſided at 
Anbar, he heard of nothing but exceſſive cruelties, inflicted 
by his governors, upon the partizans of the houſe of On- 
mijah, which reaſons of ſtate obliged him to connive at, 
contrary to his own natural inclination. His uncles, 40 
dallab particularly, was excefhively cruel, in his government 
of Damaſcus. Heſbam, ſon of the califf 4bdolmatee, falling Crneltics 
into his hands, he ordered him to be whipt till his body of his g- 
was laid bare to the bones; becauſe 4bdallah's father had vernorors. 
told him, that Heſbam had, without any cauſe, ſentenced. 
him to receive fixty laſhes. This fact is ſufficient to ſhew 
the coarſe, barbarous, manner in which the Moſlems of 
thoſe days, who were at variance with one another, con- 

70 e We TE 
otwithſtanding all the ſeverities practiſed againſt the - 
houſe of Gab they {till found means to give diſturbance 3 
to the reigning califf. Great numbers of the Syrians, and „ take 
Chalcidenes, who inhabited a diſtrict of Syria, in the firſt] 5 
0 of the califf's reign, took up arms to reſtore that houſe. : 
ut they were defeated in the neighbourhood of Hems, by 
the Munrophori; for ſo the califf's troops were denominated, 


* 


. 
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> feated. 


by the Greek hiſtorians, on account of their wearing black 
t 


her Aras, who favoured the houſe of Ommiyah, roſe in 
arms, about the ſame time; and, in contradiſtinction 1, 
the califf*s troops, cloathed themſelves in white. But the 
were ſuppreſſed by the califf's trovps. They could — 
however prevent an infinite number of other inſurieQions 
which generally terminated in favour of the Inanites; for fo 
the califf's party were denominated ; as that of the houſe of 
Ommixab was called the Kaiſites : but the former were fec. 
koned incomparably the better ſoldiers. | | 
The cali- According to the beſt accounts, thoſe commotions were 
fat invad- greatly encouraged by the partizans of the houſe of On: 
ed by the Wiyah, believing that Merꝛban was ftill alive. In the mean 
Greets, While, Conflantine Copronymice, taking advantage of the dif. 
tractions of the califat, broke into Armenia, and took the 
cities of Melitene, Theodocicpolis, and Jezira. This, proba- 
bly, was the reaſon, why a perfecution was, at that time, 
ſet on foot againſt the Chriſtians, great numbers of whom 
were moſt cruelly deſtroyed. An inſurrection likewiſe hap- 
pened in a part of Meſopoiamia, called Maiphereat, which 
ſeems never to have ſubmitted to the Arab dominion, The 
inhabitants of this place, under one Cyrus Tebeth, made ſo 
formidable a progreſs, though, it is very poſſible, they ſcarce- 
ly knew for what they done up arms, that the people of 3 
neighbouring diſtrict, called Phis, took the alarm, and 
prepared to reſiſt them; by chuſing for their general one 
John, a Syrian. Oneof their countrymen, Severus, who de- 
ſerted to the Arabs, was routed by John, with great ſlaugh-. 
ter; and he remained triumphant, for ſome time, againſt all 
Burifha oppoſition. Theſediſtractions were, this vear, attended by 
rebels, © famine, all over Meſopotamia, and the adjacent provinces, 
occaſtoned by vaſt ſwarms of locuſts. Burika, again, re- 
belled againſt the califf, and was joined by all the eaſtern 
part of Meſopotamia. CS 


This rebel, ina ſhort while, grew very powerful, but was 


defeated at Dara, by the califf's troops. Some remains 
of the faction of the houſe of Ommiyab began to beſtir 
but is de- themſelves, about the ſame time, but they were defeated, 


nors in thoſe parts; as he did his own brother, and ſuc- 
ceſſor, Abdallah, who had defeated Burikha, governor of 
Meſopotamia. Several other commotions happened in the 
Freſh ſame places, about the ſame time; but they are related with 
commo- ſuch darkneſs, and confuſion, both of names, and places, 


tions. that no dependance can be had upon them, all we know, 
is, that in the Ln year of the Hejra, which anſwers te 


Doath and the 758th year of God, the califf 4bbul Abbas, the firſt of 


the houſe of Abbas died, at Anbar, in the thirty-third year 
of his. age, of the ſmall pox; and the fifth year of his 


Abil 


reign, © 


and the califf appointed John of Phis, one of his head gover- 
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Abul Abbas, in his perſon, is ſaid to have been handſome character 
ind majeſtic, and notwithſtanding the vaſt quantity of blood of A 
which he ſhed, he is ſaid by Moſlem authors, to have been Alba. 
humane and merciful. His munificence and generonty, 


h 5 . 
highly celebrated; and it is ſaid, that he made a pre- 
— . upwards of five hundred thouſand pounds at one =—_ 
05 head of the houſe of Abu Taleb. His piety and hu- 
r ſo to the head pt kt r 
« of WM nility, is likewiſe greatly celebrated; but we cannot from 
ee. he conſtant tenor of his reign, pronounce, that the enco- 
miums beſtowed upon him are always juſt. He was the 
de WY fiſt Kal, who reigned by a firſt miniſter, and in this 


* erhaps he was politic; becauſe, he thereby averted from 
{elf the unpopularity, which he muſt have contracted 
1c. WY during the courſe of a bloody reign. hrs 


the 
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2 Abu Jaafer al Manſur, ſecond Calif of the hoaſe of 

4 D URING the late reign, Abu Faafer had been re: He is ſue- 

4 cognized, as preſumptive heir to the califat, and had ceeded by 

a been x his brother Abul Abbas, appointed, to the high poſt his bro- 
of conductor of the caravans of the Pilgrims, in vifiting Mec- ther A 


4% which had now become one of the chief places of the Manſur, 
Empire. He was conduQting one of thoſe caravans, when 


1 he received notice of his brother's death. The firſt ſtep of 

bs government, was to diſpatch Abu Aaqſiem, to Cufa, to 

„ ſuppreſs a conſpiracy, formed there to raiſe his nephew Ja, who ſup- 

„to the caliſat. This conſpiracy however, was ſoon ſup- preſſes a 

1 Wl piefled, and 4! Manſur, received his nephew's ſubmiſſion, conſpira - 
and pardoned him upon condition, that he ſhould ever af- cy. _ 

er remain in a private ſtation. A Manſur, had many other- 

+ Wl Cifficulties to ſtruggle with; for, not only his uncle Adal- 

%, the“ fon of Ai, declared himſelf calf; but the Parti- 

„ans of the houſe of Ommiyah, were every where in mo» 

tion, throughout all Syria. A! Manſur and his generals, 0 

_ WH proved victorious over all onpoſition; and his uncle Ia, 

£ WH procured an aſſociation of all the members of the houſe of 


gow to ſupport him in the califat. | | 

ut the title of 4! Manſur, ſeemis in fact, to have been Preten- 

rery queſtionable, The houſe of Aon Taleb, was certainly ſions of 

preferable in point of relationſhip to the prophet, to that of the houſe 

Al Albas; and 41 Manſur's uncle Abdallah, declared himſelf of 45s 

coli, at Damaſcus, which was no longer the ſeat of the Tales, 

calfat, the late Xaliſf having transferred it to Osbar. Ab- Abaallah 

dallah founded his pretenſion, upon a promiſe that was made tebels, 

him, by the late califf Abul Abbas, that if he defeated Mer- 

' BY 27, he ſhould be raiſed to the califat. Abdallah, had great 

intereſt in the Empire, and taiſed a vaſt army out of 4rabia, 
Vol. VI. U | | Syria 
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© Syriaand Meſopotemia; but Al Manſur, had on his fide 7, 
Perſia, and Koraſan; beſides Abu 774 Tg who was Ken 
pPaäarably the beſt general of his age. This diſputed title 
brought on a moſt bloody civil war, in which 4u Molen 


proved victorious in the califf's right, and 2 5 ſeveral de. 


19 re. feats to Abdallah, whoſe camp he took, and made him 
— maſter of his baggage; but in other reſpects, uſed his 10 
ceſs with great moderation. As to Abdallah himſelf, fmding 
| mw 1 4% , by this nope to Baſra. 
oro. Aba Moſlem, by this time became too great for a ſubje 
ory or Al 4 thought him ſo. His ies to the houſe 9 
Al Abbas, had been ſo important, that the califf, finding it 
impoffibie to repay them, reſolved to cut him off. He con. 
tinued ſtill governor of Koraſan, with a kind of an independ- 
character, ent authority which had given great jealouſy to 4/ Manſur, 
in his brother's life time. Al Manſur, had ſeveral times re- 
of Au preſented to the late califf, the danger of having in his em- 
Maſiem. pire ſo powerful a ſubject; but Abul Abbas refuſed to conſent 
to put A Moflem to death, though he gratified his brother 
fo far, as to deny him the-poſt of conductor of the Pilgrims, 
to Mecca. This irritated Ahu Moſlem; and, to ſhew his dil- 
regard to the, apparent, heir, who obtained that poſt, he 
went along with the Pilgrims, and treated them moſt mag- 
nificently; at a vaſt expence; far beyond what even the 
califf, and 4 Manſur, could afford. This diſplay of riches 
and liberality, proved fatal to Abu Moſlem. Tho 41 Maj, 
+ * . © * upon his pen to the califat, was obliged to employ him 
Sant his uncle, Abdallab; yet, he ſecretly vowed his 
eſtruction, with the firſt opportunity. That he might have 
the better pretext to ruin him, he ſent an officer to Ah 
His vaſt Maſem's camp, to take an inventory of the ſpoil upon 46- 
riches and Jallah's defeat; and this mark of diſtruſt drew ſome reflec- 
magniſi- tions from Abu Maſiem, no way to the advantage of the ca. 
cence. liff. Upon ſuppreſſing Abaallat's rebellion, he was ordered 
| to march into Syria and Egypt; but inſtead of that, he con- 
tinued in Ergen, where he lived in ſecurity, with all the 
pomp of a ſovereign independent prince. His vaſt revenues, 
however were. not expended merely upon the purpoſes of 
luxury. He dug wells, he repaired high roads, he beauti- 
Hed the country, he continued to make magnificent preſents 
to the Pilgrims repairing to Mecca, to each of whom he 
gave a veſt, and provided every thing that was neceſſary for 
7 œ⁵ TIES 79, 
But Abi Maſlem, had other demerits beſides thoſe of too 
much vanity and power, in the eyes of A Manſur ; he was 
not in his own heart, ſatisfied with his title to the califat, 
though he was the great inſtrument of raiſing the houſe of 
Abbas to that dignity, There is not perhaps, in all the 
Moſlem hiſtory, any character ſo myRerious, as that of 4 
A7:ſlem. Though he was one of the greateſt generals 1 
n 2 ä 
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ever appeared in the Eaſt, he was not above one or two 
and twenty years of age, when his reputation was at the 
higheſt; his luxury was incredible, he is ſaid to have had His 1 
2 thouſand cooks, and then twelve thouſand beaſts of bur- ***? 78 
den, were ſcarcely ſufficient to tranſport the furniture of * 
his kitchen; beſides oxen and poultry, he conſumed every 
day, a thouſand ſheep, and three thouſand tarts, His wives 
were but three, and they were confined in a caſtle, to which 
no one had entrance but himſelf; receiving their food and 
neceſſaries through a window. *Tis even ſaid, that his 
delicacy, or rather his fanaticiſm, went ſo far, that when he 
ſent for any of his wives, the beaſt on which ſhe rode was 
killed, and the ſaddle burnt, to prevent any perſon from again 
riding upon the ſame. This, and many other ſingularities 
of character, in ſo young a man; would render the whole of 
his hiſtory ſuſpected, were it not ſupported by indiſputable 
authorities; But, the moſt extraordinary part of the whole 
is, that his origin is unknown, ſome looking upon him as 
un Arab, ſome as a Koraſan, and others, as a Curd or Tar- 
tar. But whatever his extraction was, he was undoubtedly 
the moſt powerful ſubject the califf had, and if he had a 
failing, it was that of too much preſumption upon his own 
merit and greatneſs. When the late califf died, he con- 
doled with Al flanſur, upon the death of his brother, but 
did not felicitate him, upon his ſucceſſion to the califat. 
M Manſur, knew the meaning of ſo affrontive a behaviour; | 
and immediately laid the ſcheme; for Abu Maſlem's deſtruc- he is de 
tion. It was ealy for the la trei to fee, that he was hated by coyed to 
the califf, and upon receiving an invitation, or an order to court; 
come to court, he held a conſultation with ſome of his 
friends, at Raya, how he ſhould behave. Preſumption in 
him proved too ſtrong for their advice, which was, to re- 
tite to Koraſan; he went to court, with almoſt certain 
deſtruction before his eyes. | 

Al Manſur, unwilling to alarm him; received him at firſt 
with great affability and complacency; but upon his return 
next day, he wpbraided him with fome acts of diſloyalty he 
had been guilty of, particulatly, that of inſeftting his own 
name before his ſovereign's, in certain public writings, 
and of having turned him into ridicule. ' Ab Moſlem, ſaw 
that his fate was determined, and fought to evade it by ſub- where he 
miſſion. He implored the protection of his ſovereign, and is treach- 
put him ifi mind of the ſervices he had done; but all Was to erouily 
no purpoſe. He afked to be protected from his maſter's ene- put to 
mies, what greater enemy have I, replied the califf, than death by 
yore and upon this, claping his hands, which was a the califf, 
ignal concerted upon, four aſſaſſins, ruſhed out, and put an 
end to the life of the unhappy Abu Maſlem, who is ſaid to 
have deſtroyed fix hundred thouſand enemies, of the houſe 
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The throne of the califf, was now eſtabliſhed beyond the 


who there Power of man to ſhake it. It is true, many flaws were in 


ſecures his title; but the death of ſo great a general as Abu Maſſen 
Piaf op left him nothing to fear. Abu Moflem's treaſure, Fell je 
on the the hands of one Sinan, a Perſian magian, or an adorer of 
throne, fire, who found means to muſter up a hundred thouſand 
men, at the head of whom, he declared againſt the califf; 

but he was defeated, by Jamhur, Al N general, in 

the 137th year of the Hejra. It appears, that the immenſe 

treaſure left by bu, Moſlem, excited the califf to have ſo 

ſtrict an eye over his general Jamhur, that the latter rebelled, 

But 41 Manſur, ſoon forced him to abandon Raya, and to 

retire to —— where he maintained his ground for ſome 

and ſup- time, till Mahomet, and other of the califf's generals, march- 
preſſes a ed againſt him at the head of a powerful army, and gave 
freſn rebel him a total defeat. It appears from the concurrent teſti. 
lion. monies of Greek as well as Moſlem hiſtorians, that the ca- 
liff, about this time, grew exceſſively jealous of the Chriſt- 

tans. Theodorus the Patriarch of Antioch, was accuſed of 


keeping up a ſecret correſpondence with the Greet emperor; 


and was, for that reaſon, baniſhed. The truth is, the 
Chriſtian prelates, who were ſettled in the califf dominions, 
were exceſſively ignorant, and interfered too much, in 
temporal concerns. This drew upon them a kind of a per- 
| ſecution, and they were, by the califf 's orders, prohibited, 
He perſe- from either building or repairing their-churches, and from 
cutes the performing in public, any acts of devotion; and 4 Manſur, 
Chriſtians aggravated their ſufferings, by obliging even their religious 
to pay, an additional tribute, the collecting of which he 
put into the hands of the es. 2 
One . all this time to be the califf's go- 
a new di- vernor of Spain, but a prince of the houſe of Ommiyah, 
naſty of called 4bdalranman, appearing there, about the 139th year 
calif's of the Hejra, or rather ſooner, declared himſelf califf. 4 
founded in Manſur, was at this time at war with the emperor of the 
Spain by Greeks, and Salem, one of his generals, had, at the head of 
Abdalrahs eighty thouſand men, made an unſucceſsful irruption into 
man. Capadocia. This, together with other inteſtine troubles, 
| prevented /Manſur from attempting to reduce Abdabrahman, 
who was the founder of a dinaſty of monarchs in Spain. 
In the 140th year of Hejra, which anſwers to the year of 
APD God 757, the rebellion of the Rawandtons broke out, Na- 
Paired 7 wand was the author of this ſet, with ſome very particular 
ME 4 1. tenets, ſuch as that of the metemphychoſis, or the tranſmi- 
lion NE ah gration of ſouls.. This opinion, had been early imported 
R 5 di. into the eaſtern countries, by Pythagoras, and had always 
Wandi- found ſome Abettors; but the principles of it not being well 
ans, underſtood, it had degenerated into ſuch impiety, that the 
EO Rawandians, made it, in a manner, optional to the califf, 
either for him” to be adored, as a Deity, or to be put to 
death. Their founder, Ratwand, had the merit of bein 
| among 
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amongſt the firſt, who took arms in favour of the houſe of 
Abbas ; but their extravagancies having drawn upon them 
the reſentment of Abu Meoflem ; they were, during that ge- 
neral's life, | x ging and 233 But he being put to 

lah, the ſon of Rawand, drawing together, a 
great number of his followers, in the city of Haſhemiyah, 
where the califf then reſided, made a kind of a proceſſion 
round his palace, in the ſame manner as the Moſlem Pil- 
rims did round the Caaba. The califf, reſenting this ido- EK 
atry, impriſoned a hundred of their chiefs; but the new 2t- 
ſe&, being very powerful and numerous, ſoon found means — 2 ny 
to releaſe them; and once more aſſembling, they attacked aſfaſſinate 
the califf's palace, with a determined reſolution, to deſtro the califf. 
him. Finding himſclf thus beſet unawares, he put himſelf 
at the head of a few-followers, determined to ſell his life as 
dear as he could ; and he certainly had been killed by the 
Enthuſiaſts, had he not been'reſcued by one Maan, the ſon 
of Zaidal. This perſon, having been of the Ommiyah fac- 
tion, was at that time obliged to lurk about Haſhemiyah ; but, 
deteſting the Rawandians, more than he hated the califf, he 
appeared at the head of a body of his friends, and when the 
califf was upon the point of ſinking, under the power of his 
enemies, he reſcued him, by cutting upwards of fix thouſand a 
of them in pieces, and giving them an entire defeat. This He thinks 
dangerous rebellion however, made the califf think of chang- of found- 
ing the ſeat of his government, and of laying the founda- 108 Bag- 
tions of a new city, which was afterwards called, Bagdad, dat. 


ſo famous in the eaſtern hiſtory, DE 

But this expedient, was far from immediately anſwering Madneſs 
the califf's ends. The Rawandians, continued to moleſt of the Ra- 
the quiet of his empire, and arrived at ſuch a height of En- wandians, 


thuſiaſm, as to be guilty of the moſt frantic actions. Some 
of them, we are told, threw themſelves. from the tops of 
high towers, in 7 4p of flying thereby to heaven. It was 
in vain for the califf, to put to death as many of them as fell 
in his hands, and his hatred of them, ſeems to have extended 
to the Chriſtians, nor indeed is it at all impoſſible, thatſome 
Chrittians might be infatuated enough to be infected 
with their Enthuſiaſm, as the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of thoſe . 
days, mentions ſuch a ſect amongſt the Egyptian Chriſtians. e 
e are told, that about this time the Chriſtians were de- Perlecu 
prived of the liberty of writing out the public accounts of the 
califf 's tributes, which was a priviledge they had always 
enjoyed, and to which none of the other ſubjects of the 
califf were equal, This is a point of hiſtory not eaſily re- 


concileable to that acuteneſs and dexterity of writing, for 


which the Arabs were then eminent ; were it not known, 
that about this time the Indian numeral figures began to be 
introduced into Arabia, by the Chriſtian merchants from 
Armenia and Egypt; and it was, no doubt, the quickneſs of the 
calculations by thoſe ir that fitted the Chriſtians — 
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this employment. For, we are told, that after jt was taken. 
from them, the Maſlems were - obliged to replace them in it 
| becauſe none of the califfs were qualified for it. The ridicy: 
lous diſputes amongſt the Chriſtians concerning the time ot 
celebrating Caster, was now at their height, and no doubt 
contributed to the perſecutions they ' underwent, and to 
the contempt as well as hatred, the califf had for them. 
Care of 4! Manſur, ſeems to have been particularly careful with 
A Manſar regard to his appointing governors, and obſerved, that ex- 
in appoint cellent piece of policy, never to fuffer a governor to reſide 


ing gover 00 long in one province. In the 140th year of the Heijra, 


he removed his own uncle Saleh, from the government of 
Egytt, and ſubſtituted in his room Abdalmalec, the fon of 
 Yezed; but he too was removed in two years after, to make 
way for Muſu the ſon of Caab; who was ſucceeded by Mahome, 
the ſon of 4/ad. Thoſe precautions were highly neceſſary, 
in a country which could produce ſo many recent inſtances 
of thedangers arifing from too long a continuance in power 
His fo- jn one government; eſpecially, as the califf was beſet by 
reignwars, other enemies. For, in the 14iſt year of the Hejra, there 
was a ſharp war, between the Greet emperor and the califf, 
throughout ſeveral places of both empires. In Armenia, the 
Imperialiſts were headed by one Paulus, and à formidable 
rebellion, broke out in Syria, under one Theodorus. The 

califf's troops, however, proved victorious in both places, 

and the Imperaliſts, as will as the rebels, were ſubdued with 

great ſlaughter. . But the califf 4! Manſur, was not fo for- 

tunate in Spain, where Abdalrahman, whom we have already 

Affairs mentibned, continued to make great progreſs. He was now 
with gin in poſſeſſion of Malaga, Seville, and other places of the 


nor, 


_ greateſt canſequence in that country, though Yuſef ſtill con- 


tinued to oppoſe him. We do not however find, that even 
Tuſef acted under the califf's authority; however convenient 
it might have been to his affairs. Abdalrahman's rendez- 
vous was at Seville, where he put himſelf at the head of 
a large body of Spaniſh Arabs, and engaged Nef at Corduba, 


and after defeating him entirely, perſued him to Toledo, 
where Yuſef was killed. A4bdalrahman, after this, beſieged 


and took ſeveral places, particularly Valencia. The Chriſt- 


jans of Spain, who, as has been already obferved, had lived 


unmoleſted under the houſe of Ommiyab, and its generals, 
ſeem to have oppoſed the progreſs of Abdalrahman ; but he 
no ſooner had conquered Yujef, than he put them to the 


ſword, or carried them to captivity in great numbers. After 

this, he affected to treat al} who oppoſed him in Hain, as 

rebels. Such was the fate of Tirat Beye, and ſome other 
Succeſs of Arab generals, who pretended to check his progreſs, and 
Abaa'rai- whoſe forces he defeated in the field, or executed in the 
man there, way of juſtice, as being taken in rebellion; in fhort, he at 


laſt made himſelf maſter of all Spain, almoſt without A. rival, 
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| Pelagius in Afturia, which  Abdalrahman, either 8 
„ ole or did not think worthy the con- 
ny he year of the Hejra 143d, was diſturbed once more, by Ney, 4 
the Rawandians,, who ſeem to have been ſpirited up thereto 3 
by the houſe of Abu Taleb, particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of Baſra. The califf, according to his uſual policy, 
this year appointed Hamid, to the government of Egypt, in 
the room of Mabomet the ſon of 22 but Hamid 1mſelf Removals 
in a few months was removed, to make way for Y2z:4 the and con- 
ſon of Hatem. Thoſe remoyals were perhaps neceſſary, as ſpiracies. 
the califf had now certain intelligence, that the deſcendants | 
of Haſan, and the houſe of Abu Taleb, had entered into a con- 
ſpiracy to dethrone him. Mahomet and Ibrahim, the ſons 
of 4bballah, the ſon of Haſan, were at the head of this con- 
piracy ; in which many of the principal ſubjects of the em- 
pire were involved. But, the califf, by his arts, found 
means to get into his power, Abdallah, the ſon of Haſan, 
whom he put to death, being unable to diſcover where his 
ſons were. In the ſame manner he detected all the deſcend- 
ants of the houſe of Ali, to the number, as is ſaid, of twelve, N 
who fell into his hands. Being apprehenſive of their being = e . 
delivered by their party, he carried them about with him in 11 77 ; 
chains wherever he went, and at laſt to Cyfa ; where he / tel. 
moſt barbarouſly ſhut them up, in' a priſon, where they 
were confined witout being able to ſit down, and at laſt 
ſuffocated to death, by the ſtench iſſuing from their own 
bodies. 9473 f e ee 
It cannot be denied, that 4] Manſur was a moſt conſum: Jealouſy 
mate politician, and at the ſame time a great warrior. He of the ca- 
likewiſe had many good qualities which he exerted very ami- liff. 
ably, when they did not interfere with his ambition. But 
he was thoroughly ſenſible of the diſadvantages he lay un- 
der, both from the defects of his title, and from the incon- 
ſtancy of his ſubjects, particularly the Cufans ; who were 
perpetual thorns in his ſide. Not contented with taking 
all opportunities of rebelling themſelves, they were perpe- 
tually debauching his troops from their duty, and by their 
ſituation, they were enabled often, both to ſhelter his ene- 
mies and to bid him defiance. Such, amongſt many others, 
were the reaſons that determined 4! Manſur to purſue his 
ſcheme of erecting a new ſeat of empire, which ſhould be His rea- 
more centrical than any other, for the well affected parts of ſons for 
his empire, and better ſituated for cruſhing all attempts Bagdad. 
againſt him. With this view, he fixed upon a ſpot, near tze 
confluence of the Zygris, the Sorat, and the 2 1 
equally diſtant from Baſra, Cufa, Mouſel, and Sawadg, with 
the conveniency of many water carriages, for ſupplying it 
with plenty of proviſions. Many ridiculous ſtories, are told 
eoncerning the foundations of this new city, afterwards 


Severity of 
the califf 


already 
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Already noted; and however, A! Manſur, might deſpiſe it in 
his heart, ſome obſervances were perhaps neceſſary to he 
kept up by a prince, in his ſituation. To give his ſubjeqy 
the better opinion of his new foundation, he went through 
all the ceremonies of caſting a horoſcope, and his aftrologer, 
encouraged him to proceed upon the favourable aſpect pre. 


| ſented by the heavens. Some diſpute has ariſen, among 


the Moſlem authors, concerning the original of the word 
Bagdad, which moſt probably, was owing to an Idol, called 
Bagh; which in the times of idolatry, had a chapel erected 
there. Bome have been of opinion, that it was built upon 
the ſame ſpot, where the antient Babylon ſtood ; but that 
opinion ſeems very juſtly queſtionable; becauſe, a ſpot, 
which lies conſiderably North of Bagdad, exhibits ruing, 
which agree much better, with the ſituation of Old Bahn. 
Be that as it will, it is certain, that the ſituation pitched up- 
on by A Manſur, for the new ſeat of his empire, was the 
moſt beautiful, as well as convenient, that can poſſibly be 
imagined. Al Manfur, well knowing the force of prepoſſeſ- 
ſion and habit, in favour of antient cities, and native places 
of abode, omitted no art to give his ſubjects favourable 
impreſſions of his new undertaking. Underſtanding, that 
the old chapel of Bagh, had been converted into a cell, 
where reſided a venerable Hermit, who was conſulted next 
to an Oracle; one of the califf's principal officers took care 
to inform this Hermit, of his maſter's intention. The her- 
mit's anſwer was, that according to a conſtant and pre. 
vailing tradition, a city was to be erected on that ſpot, 
by one Moclas, a name which had no affinity with that of 
the califf, The officer, making his report in public to 4] 


Manſur of this converſation ; the Jatter, in fight of all his 


army, immediately alighted from his horſe, and gave God 
ſolemn thanks, for the relation that had been communi- 


dated to him. The bye ſtanders wondering, what relation 


he could find out between his own name and that of Maclas, 
he informed them, that when he was very young, he and 
his brothers being terribly diſtreſſed for want of victuals, 
he had ſtolen one of his nurſes bracelets, and converted it 
into money, to ſupply. their wants; and that his nurſe 


_ diſcovering the theft had called him Moclas, at that time the 
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name of a famous Perſian robber. 
This notable diſcovery, gave vaſt alacrity to the califf s 
ubjects, and they inſtantly ſet about building the city, upon 
the weſtern banks of the 75gris. The undertaking however, 
was ſo extreamly difagreeable to the Perſians, that the 
workmen being often interrupted by them, that califf 
ordered his ſon 4! Modi, to take poſt with a body of troops 
on the ęaſtern fide of the river, to which he intended, to 


extend his new city, Both father and ſon however, for ſe- 
veral years after the foundations of it were laid, found pro- 
gigious difficulty in coppleating their undeftaking. I ho 


calift's 
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© it in . tr's deſign, which no doubt gave riſe to the interruption 
to be je met with from the Perſians, was to have demoliſhed Ma- 
bjects dyn, once the capital o Perſia, and one of the moſt ſuperb 
rough cities in the world; but he found this deſign, to be not 
logerz only unpopular, but impracticable. The walls and public 
pre. wildings of Madayen, were ſo ſolidly built, that the materials 
oneit of them, could not without an immenſe expence, be car- 
word ed to Bagdad; and many of them, the moſt valuable, 
alled could not at any rate be removed. But few works could be 
ected oo difficult for a prince of the califf 's prodigious power and 
upon riches. At the expence of about three hundred thohſand 
that pounds of Engliſb money, he compleated that part of he city 
pot, that lay upon the weſtern bank of the Tygris, and which was 
ing, ofa ſemicircular form. That part which Jay upon the eaſtern 
pon, hank, went more ſlowly on, and with greater difficulty, 
up- and indeed, it could not be ſaid to be compleated, till the 
the califat of AILModi ; but, notwithſtanding all that has been ſaid 
be on this occaſion, by Moſlem authors, it is plain, they diſ- 
leſ. cover great 2 and miſinformation, in their ac- 
ces counts. Bagdad, was certainly ſituated upon part of the 
ble ruins of the antient Seleucia; but this particular, ſeems to 
hat have been nen by the barbarous manner in which 
ll, the Perſians, Arabs, and indeed, all the eaſtern nations, cor- 
Xt wpted, or changed all the names of antiquity. It cannot, 
Ire however be denied, that the plan of Bagdad, and the man- 
fo ner in which it was afterwards finiſhed, was one of the 
e. nobleſt that ever was formed. A bridge that run acroſs the Ty- 
t, 7ris, joined the two cities, the eaſtern and weſtern, and in the 
of middle of it was a citadel ; but both of them were ſurround- [ts mag- 
Al ed with ſtrong walls, and each adorned by a beautiful pa- nificence 
is ace of prodigious magnificence. In all other reſpects, Bagdad and con- 
d had accommodations ſuitable to the capital of the greateſt veniencies 
6 empire in the world, and in a ſhort time, it became the teat 


of the literature, as well as the power, of the eaſt, 


head of another Mahomet to be cut off and expoſed for his, 
to diſcourage his followers. We know however, of no great 
ſucceſs, attending this ſtratagem; for, Mahomet Abdallah, 
while 4 Manſur was intent upon building Bagdad, appeared 
in perſon, and was proclaimed califf, at Medina. It was 
not long before he was at the head of one hundred thouſand 
men. Al Manſur ordered, one of his generals, J/, to march 
againſt him; and Mabomet's troops, being compoſed of a 
mutindus, inconſiderate rabble, ſoon diſperſed themſelves, 
all but a handful, with whom he took refuge in the ditch, 
that had been drawn by the prophet; aroun that city. 1 

| | neither 


The moſt powerful competitor for the califat. that 4] Mabome: 
Manſur had, was Mahomet, whom we haye already men- rebels a- 
tioned to have been deſcended from Haſan, the eldeſt ſon of guinſt tha 
Ali Abu Taleb. As his pretentions were extreamely popular, calif; 
the califf not 2 able to lay hold of him, ordered the 
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neither the ſtrength, nor the ſecurity of the place 
defend them 3 H/a's troops; and . 2 
being reduced to three hundred men, he himfelf was killed. 
but is and Medmnatakenby Ia. His head was immediately cut of 
defeated by that — and fent to the califf, who, receiving it az 
and kill. the moſt welcome preſent that could have been made him 
ed. ordered it to be carried in proceſſion, through the principal 
2 4 his e We 3 

\ No ſooner was this rebe ion quelled, than another bre 
4 Wor, rec out, under /brahim, brother to Mahomet ; who declared — 
. ſelf califf at Baſra. His progreſs was more formidable than 
n that of ais bother, becauſe he was acknowledged, not only 
hs by that powerful city, but by a great part of the Perſian Irak. 
Ha, who, we underitand, was nephew, to 4! Manſur, ad- 

vanced againſt this new 'pretender, at the head of thir 
thouſand troops, who had been employed in ſupprel. 
ſing the late inſurrection, and in a deciſive battle he put an 
end not only to /brahim's life, but to all the hopes of his 
party. His head, as his brother's had been, was cut off and 
but is ſent to the califf. Thoſe inteſtine commotions encouraged 
quelled. the Turks, to make an irruption into Armenia, which, with 
great difficulty, was repelled by the califf. 1 
Policy of The great importance of /a's ſervices, and his near re- 
„ lation to the califf; but above all, the prodigality of 4. 
in ſeuling Modi, Al * eldeſt ſon, made the chief men about 
the ſuccef. Ourt, throw their eyes upon Ja, as a proper ſucceſſor to 
Gon the califf. Al Mogi, had many good qualities, which 
: makes it reaſonable to think, that the faction formed againſt 
him on this oceaſion, ſprung from the fear, that the public 
had, leaſt his prodigality ſhould lead him to oppreſſive mea- 
ſures, in order to fupply it. We cannot, however fairly 
preſume, that a propoſal of this kind could be very agreeable 
to Al Manſur, though it is extreamly probable, that, as Ia 
was at the head of his army, which had preſerved him on 
the throne, he was too politic to betray any reluctance to it. 
We are told, he was, on this occaſion, guilty of a piece of 
management highly unworthy of a man, or a prince. For 
it is faid, that I/, being diſtracted with a meagrim and ver- 
tigo, he bribed the phyſician who attended him, to give him 
a powder, or medecine, which deprived him of his ſenſes, 
during the time of the election, and that the chief courtiers 
upon this, conſented, that the ſucceſion ſhould be ſettled 
upon A} Modi; but that after his death, I/ ſhould have the 
xeverfienary right to it. | | X 
Hede. It muſt be acknowledged, that 41 Manſur, with all his 
iroys his excellent qualities, was cruel and bloody, in every thing 
uncle 44. that affected his right, or that of his family, to the califat. 
. His uncle, Adallab, the ſame who had been defeated by bz 
e Malen, incurred his diſpleaſure, by the attempt which hs 
had made to-get-himfeif declared califf, and he had ever ſince 
Sr ve | the 
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e of that attempt, remained in obſcurity, at 


ould he miſcartia 
my Naa, with 


led, teen fo inoffenſive, that the califf could find no pretext to 
off n bim to death, and thought it would be impolitie to 
it as nete uſe of violence againſt ſo near a relation. It is there- 
im, bre cid, that the califf, having made him a ſolemn pro- 
Ipal miſe of ſafety, decoyed him from Baſra to Bagdad, where, by 
| is contrivance and order, we was lodged in a houſe, the 
oke I bundations of which were ſo looſe, that the roof fell upon 


is brother, Sohyman; but his behaviour had 


im- alllab, and cruſhed him to death, This ſtory, as told by 


aan de Moſlem hiſtorians, is filled with improbabilities ; but, 
nly the ſubſtance of it ſeems to be true. | 

All 4 Manſur's precautions could not, however, enſure 
d- ae peace of his dominions. Many rebellions, of which 
ty e have few or no particulars, broke out in his empire, 
ef. nnd as they generally drew upon him an invaſion, from the 
an bret emperor, the Chriſtians ſeldom failed to feel ſome 
iis Wi feds of the califf's reſentment. He, even, about this time, 
nd Wi fipprefſzd ſome of their moſt harmleſs privileges; for we 
xe told, that he ordered all the croſſes to be taken from the 
roofs of their churches, and prohibited 'them, from either 
mecting by night, or giving their children a liberal educa- 
tion, or even teaching them to read. All thoſe were mea- 
ſures of ſeverity that ſuited well with a jealous, cautious 
prince, He knew that the taking the croſſes would be 
zoreeable to his zealous Maſlem ſubjects, who abhorred 


give them opportunities of entering into meaſures again 
his government, and the advantages they received from their 
education, rendered them too conſiderable in his empire. 
The truth is, when we cofifider A Manſur's ſituation, and 
the prepoſſeſſions of his ſubjects, we ought not to be greatly 
ſurpriſed at the hardſhips inflicted upon the Chriſtians, 
whoſe' religion and manners, gave them in many reſpects 
pot advantages over the ſtrict profeſſion of Mahometaniſm, 
anufactures, arts and learning, were yet in their infancy 
amongſt the Moflems ; and Al Manſur, by building Bagdad 
and by the other public works,he was carrying on in his em- 
pire, was endeavouring to introduce them. As to com- 
merce, the great enricher of a ſtate, it was, almoſt, entirely, 
in the hands of Chriſtians, or Jews, whoſe manners were 
in many reſpects, more agreeable, than thaſe of the Chrſtians 
were, to the Moſlems. They had the fame common aver- 


Chriſtians 
ſeverely 
treated, 


them as objects of idolatry. Their nightly meetings might phe rea- 
ſons why. 


lon for images, and the madneſs of the Chriſtians, in favour 


of image worſhip, rendered them equally the averſion of 
both. The Manichees in particular, who had ſettled in 
Harran, and Meſopotamia, had rendered themſelves obnoxious, 
by thejr many impieties and ſuperſtitions; and had drawn 


upon themſelves ſevere chaſtiſements from A Abbas, and 
other governors under the califf, in which undoubtedly, 


ſhe more ſober profeſſors of © chriſtianity, were involved. 
4 . Notwithſtanding 
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Notwithſtanding this, the Chriſtian writers, with all tant 
ſeverity upon the memory of Al Manſur, 1 1 
able, if we conſider the ſcandalous lives of the Chriſtian, 
-of that age, and thoſe countries, to produce, exceptin 4 
the caſes we have mentioned, any ſhocking inftances $0 
ſevere and general perſecution. | , 
„ Such a cruelty would have been foreign to the rinciples 
nt df of his government, which, for many years before his death 
me fa. bad been reduced to a ſtate of tranquillity, and he endezy. 
oured to improve it, by cu'tivating the arts of peace, þ 
9 2 laying the foundation for ſeminaries of learning, in Bas, 
- for the Moſlems, which he endued with moſt magnihcent 
appointments, and by inviting men of genius, and litera. 
ture, from all countries, to reſide at his court. Such was the 
ſtate of 4] Manſur's government, in the 150th year of the 
Hejra, which anſwers to the year of God 767. This year 
is diſtinguiſhed by the death of the celebrated 44 Hanifa 
in the 132d year of his age. He was one of the moſt extrz. 
ordinary men that ever was amongſt the Moſſems; for he was 
more of a philoſopher than an enthuſiaſt. His ſelf.denial 
went ſo far, that he died in priſon, at Bagdad, into which 
he was thrown, becauſe he refuſed to accept the office of 
cadi, or chief judge, for which he ſaid he was not fit. He 
was the founder of a ſect which after him was called, 
the Haniftes, who are denominated to be the followers of 
reaſon, in contradiction to other three ſets, who are term- 
d the followers of tradition; and his principles in a ſhort 
time, came greatly into. vogue. 
The califf Next year the califf falling into ſome bodily indiſpoſitions, 
employs particularly the loſs of appetite, invited to his court a 
George a Chriſtian phyſician, one George, who was attended by a 
Chriſtian pupil called Za. This George, to all the charms of a polite 
phyſician, addreſs, added a graceful perſon, and a great knowledge in 
who cures the languages, the Arabic. and the Per/ian in particular. 
him. T hoſe diſtinguiſhing qualities prepoſſeſſed the califf in his fa- 
Remarka- your, and, he not only loaded him with his careſſes, but 
ble ſtory gave him ſumptuous habits, and magnificent apartments in 
of him. his palace. George, approved himſelf worthy of thoſe dit- 
tinctions; for, he not only cured the califf of his illneſs, 
but continued to charm him by his converſation. One day, 
Al Manſur underſtood , from George, that he was married to 
an old infirm woman, upon which, the califf, ordered Salen, 
one of his officers, to carry to George's apartment, three 
beautiful Greet ſlaves, with a preſent of about two thoufand 
pound, fterling. Salem, not finding George at home left the 
f]aves, and the money, with 1/a; but George, no ſooner re- 
turned, than ſending the ſlaves back to the califf ; he gave 
him to underſtand, + 46 being a Chriſtian, it was unlawful 


mous Ha- 


for him, to have any commerce with womankind, but his 
own wife. As we can ee ſuſpect that the califf was 
{9 ignorant as not to know th 


- 


e Chriſtian inſtitution as to 
22 marriage, 
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marciage it is more than probable, that he ſent this preſent 
in order to try the virtue, and the reſolution of his phy- 
fcian. For we are told, that after this incident, A! Manſur 
took George into greater favour than ever. George however, 
fell indiſpoſed in his turn, and thinking poſſibly, that his 
native air would do him good ; he petitioned the califf for 
ave, to reviſit his wife and family, and to lay his bones 
in his own country. The califf was very earneſt with 
Gare to remain with him, and to entitle himſelf to para- 
iſe, by turning Maſſem. But George anſwered with ſome 
peviſhneſs, that he was determined to be buried with his an- 
reftors, and to go to them, whether it was to go to heaven, 
or to hell. The califf remonſtrated upon the danger his Hereturns 
the health might be in, if George ſhould leave him; but the home. 
the latter agreeing, that J ſhould ſucceed him, in his olt of 
ear phyſician, to the emperor of the faithful; Al Manſur, not 
fa, ar permitted George to return home, but made him a pre- 
| {ent at parting of near ſeven thouſand pound, ſterling, and 
ordered him to be taken care of upon the road, and that his 
ial body ſhould be carried to his friends, in caſe he ſhould die. 
ch With regard to //a, George's ſucceſſor, he had his maſter's 
of learning, but not his virtues. For he made uſe of the great The inſo- 
credit he had with the califf, in fleecing the people; and in lence and 
particular, in making exorbitant demands, upon the Chtift- puniſh- 
an prelates, whoſe churches were very rich, a circumſtance, ment of 
which we muſt obſerve, could not have happened, had they his ſuc- 
deen immoderatly perſecuted by 4! Manſur. Ia, was weak ceſſor, Iſa. 
and infolent enough, during a tour which he made with the 
califf to Neſſibis, to demand of the Chi i in t iſhop there, a 
large quantity of his church plate, putting him in mind at 
the ſame time of the danger of provokiag by his refuſal, a 
perſon, who was not only in high favour with the califf, but 
had under his care, the abſolute government of his health 
and conſtitu ion. The biſhop, provoked by this inſult, very 
wiſely ſhewed this letter firſt to f Rabi, the califf's cham- 
berlain, and then to the califf himſelf, who reſeated it, by 5 
ordering Jſa to be ſtript of his preferment and riches; and | 
after being ſoundly baſtinadoed, to be turned out of his pa- 
lace, We have mentioned this incident more particularly, as 
it was an act of juſtice, nay, of courage; worthy of a wiſe, 
and magnanim ous prince | | | 

In the 151ft year of the Hejra, the califf, either provoked, : 

dy the inroad of the Greeks, or from motives of ambition and The calf 
jealouſy, ſent three armies to invade the Greet territo- invades 
res, under the command of his brother A Abbas, and other the Greet 
two generals, Haſan, and 4ſad. At the ſame time, he him- terfitoftes 
ſelf allembled an army of eighty thouſand men, in the neigh- but with- 
bourhood of B/ra, and invaded the northern part of the out ſuc- 
Greek, or as it is called in the hiſtories of thoſe days, the Ces. 


Roman Empire; but though we are told he beſieged for a 
| whole 


— 
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whole ſummer a fort called Kamath, he was obliged to 36 

bandon his undertaking with a vaſt loſs, both of hi | 

and of his reputation, and his three generals had 

ſucceſs. But as we have this account chieſly 

reek writers, it is not entirely to be depended 

ſeems more probable, that thoſe expeditions were undertaken 

to repel the invaſions of the Greeks at this time; for, it i 

certain that they had made many inroads upon the califf' 
territories. Amongſt other places of ſtrength added by the 

califf to his empire, was the fortreſs Ar/ams/ata, near the 

river Arſanias, which having fallen into decay, he now 

either repaired or rebuilt. This fortreſs is mentioned by 

* Ptolemy, and by Pliny, is ſaid to have been ſituated near the 

. Euphrates, But the work was interrupted, by a body o 
Imperialiſts, who at firſt beat off the workmen, and de- 
moliſhed all they had built; the califf however found means 

Banala afterwards to finiſh it. Soon after Banaka, a famous Moſlem 
defeats general of thoſe days, in revenge of the inroads, which the 
theGreeks. Imperialiſts had made, upon the califat, invaded Ifauria, 
and committed moſt dreadful depredations upon the impe- 

rial territories; carrying off a vaſt number of captives, and 

a great deal of plunder. Having beſieged the fortreſs of 

Syze, the ſiege was attempted to be raiſed by a powerful ar- 

mament, fitted out both by ſea and land, under Micha, 
Mannes, and Bardanes, three imperial generals; but the 

were defeated by Banaka, with great flaughter : though he 

was not able to carry the place, and was obliged to returt 

home without any farther progreſs. The califf's arms, 
however was more fortunate towards the +> x5 ſea, where 

we are told, that one of his generals called Zed, obliged the 


18 ttoops, 
no bettet 
from the 
upon. It 


Confuſion Tartars, or Sythians to pay a capitation tax to his maſter, 


to hiſto · But in fact, thoſe inroads were ſo very numerous, and are ſo 
rions, confuſedly related by hiſtorians, that it is almoſt impoſſible 
to keep ſight of them with any certainty. The Greek and 
the Maflem hiſtorians, often give different names to the ſame 
man, and to the ſame place, which creates an inexpreſſible 
confuſion of facts. What we chiefly learn is, that thoſe 
who are called the Moſſem, or the imperial generals, were 
in ſact no other, than the head of free booting parties, who 
robbed one another's territories on all occaſions, and in al 
quarters. Of theſe, one Barinar, a Moſlem partizan, in- 
vaded the imperial territories of Cilicia, and gave a defeat 
to the inhabitants of AMogſuęſlia, a city that takes its name 
from its ſituation at the mouth of the river /Zo5/us, which 
riſes in the lower Armenia, and is mentioned by Pizteny; 
they endeavoured to prevent his retreat; but he defeate 
them, with the loſs of a thouſand men, and returned home 
| with five hundred priſoners. | 
Shameful The bickerings of the [Chriſtian clergy amongſt them- 
diviſion a. ſelves, are equally confuſed, and equally malrepreſeacy 
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bit in general we know, that towards the end of this califf's mongſtthe 
reign, they came to be ſo outragidus, that in order to pre- Chriſtian 
five the peace of his empire, he was obliged to have re- clergy, 
tourſe to ſevere methods. The patriarch George, had for 
ſome time governed the clergy of Jyria, and had under him, 

1 number of Suffragan biſhops ; but he being choſen during 
a ſchiſm, he proceeded fo feverely againſt his inferiors, that 
a complaint was brought againſt him before the califf, who 
ordered him to be put in irons, and to chuſe for their pa- 
triarch, David, biſhop of Dara, who, though a man of 
wiſdom and piety, could not put a ſtop to the ſchiſm ; which 
continued to rage as fiercely as ever. A complaint, about 
the ſame time, was preferred againſt Thebdlorus, the patriarch 
of Antioch, for carrying on an unlawful correſpondence with 
the califf's enemies. What the proofs of this allegation were, 
we know not. But the califf certainly held him Tor yay 3 
for he was not only baniſhed, but a more ſevere perſecution 
was {et on foot againſt the Chriſtians, than any they had yet 
undergone. They were forbidden to build, or even to re- hich 
pair churches, to expoſe the croſier public, or to enter upon bring ſe- 
religious diſputes. The califf, having this year gone to veritis up- 
Ferufalem, to keep the faſt of Ramadan, was minutely in- on the 
formed, by his governors, of the danger the tranquillity Chriſtians 
of his empire was in, from the fierceneſs, and diviſions of 
the Chriſtians; and though we do not find that he put any 
of them to death, yet it is certain, that he obliged great 
numbers of them to leave his territories, and to retire into 
thoſe of the Greet emperor. Thoſe ſeverities were encreaſed 
on the part of the califf's governors, by the great load of 
dead riches in money, chalices, and other plate, great part 
of which was adorned with jewels, that as has been already 
obſerved, was depoſited in the Chriſtian churches of the 
eaſt, Muſa, the califf*s governor of — . v here the divi- 
ſions of the Chriſtians ran the higheſt, and where their 
manners were moſt profligate, was particularly ſevere 
. againſt them, tho' ſtill we do not find, that any of them were 
put to death, merely on account of their religion. | 
, Jaefar, one of the califf's ſons, happening about this e con- 
time to be in the neighbourhood of MZo/ul, and I ſhould be tent of Sr 
inclinable to believe his ſucceſſor in that government, was 34 Ps 
applied to by one Eoaras. This man was a Monk of the (1.4 ot 
convent of St. Matehriv there, but ſo inveterate againſt the fe 
majority of his brethren, with whom he differed in matters 
of teligron, that he informed Jaafer, that his brethren, the 
Monks, had concealed in their convent, a vaſt treaſure 
which had belonged to the former califts, particularly to 
Fleſham, and Merwan, who had depoſited it in their hands. 
This information, was faß from being unlikely to be true. 
The Moflems in general had hitherto preſerved, a profound 
regard for the ſanctity of religious houſes; nor do we find, 
that they had ever been ranfacked by the caliſf's, during . 
| | moſt 
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moſt difficult times of their government. Jaafar, believed 
the information, and not only ſent a party, who, ſtript that 
convent, of all the riches lodged there; but iſſued an edi 
_ commanding all the Chriſtians within his government ta 
ſend him particular inventories of the wealth of their 
- _ churches and religious houſes. It is however, to the ho. 
which are nour of the califf's government, that we are told, that this 
reftored. prince dying ſoon after, his edict was ſuppreſſed ; and the 
convent of St. Mathew, was reinſtated in all the wealth 

which had been carried from it. | 


Power of We cannot, in this place help remarking, that from ſome 


Chriſtian circumſtances. it appears, as if the Chriſtian patriarchs of 
patri- Syria, exerciſed about this time, a kind of a civil authorit 
archs. over their inferior clergy. For, we are told, another Mont 
of Moſul, having firſt turned Mahometan, and afterwards 
returned to Chriſtianity, ſet up for a prophet, and amongf 

many other extravagancies, though he was only in deacon's 

orders, exerciſed the function of a preſbyterian biſhop ; and 

even took poſſeſſion of the epiſcopal 6! 2 at Dara. The 

biſhop of that place, having brought his complaints before 

David the patriarch, the latter examined into them, and 

finding, that the impoſtor by his arts, and impudence, had 
collected a great deal of treaſure amongſt = eredulous 
Chriſtians, he ſent him priſoner to Haran, where he con- 

fined him. But whatever regard the califf might have had 

for particular prelates of moderation and wiſdom, amongſt the 
Chriſtians, it is certain that he was now ſo much provoked 

at their irregularities, and animoſities, that he proceeded 

with great ſeverity in collecting the tributes that had been 

impoſed upon him, all over Me/opotamia, Syria, and Armenia, 
and ſuch of them as were unable to pay, were obliged either 
to leave the califf's dominions; or, to wear about their per- 

fons, a particular brand of diſtinction. EE 
The ca'iff ſeems to have remained for upwards of a twelve 


Public month at Ferufalem, from whence he did not return till the 


works of 1 5th year of the Hejra}; during this time, the fortifications 
the califf. of Callinicum were repaired by g order, as were thoſe of 
Aula, and vaſt numbers of other cities were during his 

reign, put into a poſture of defence. We do not however 

find, that he was able to recover the authority of the califat, 

either in Africa, or Spain, in which laſt country, the power 

of Abdalrahman, was now eſtabliſhed, and he had built a 

moſt magnificent moſque at Corduba. This year was like- 
wiſe diſturbed, by an irruption into Meſopotamia, of certain 
Arab, into Wild Arabs, who never had properly recognized the califf's 
his domi.. authority, and who ſeem, by the great drought, which pre- 
IP vailed that year, to have been forced to leave their own 
"mw country, with their families, and flocks of all kinds; and 
we are told, they made themſelves maſters of ſeveral diſtricts 

both in Syria, and Mleſopotamia. But though it has not been 
expreſsly marked by hiſtorians, the califf, ſeems to 25 
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heen very intent ever ſince he laid the foundations of Bagdad, 
upon peopling his dominions: perhaps in a great meaſure 
to repair the waſte of 7 which they had ſuffered, 
through the expulſion of the, Chriſtians. Amongſt other 
foreign troops, which he had in his pay; we are told of 
Suidians, who are no other than Indians inhabiting about the 

Canes, Alans, Medes, dtulites, Hasars, and Turks; all, or 
moſt of whom, with many other people, bordering upon 
Ethiopia, were now converted to Mahometaniſm, = many 
of them zealous in that faith, fo that they were very proper 
ſubjects for the califf. We are likewiſe to obſerve, that moſt 
of thoſe nations, being not ſo much uſed, as the Syrians, E 72 
tians, Perſians, and ſome of the Arabs were, to focial f. 2 
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nions peo 


and the improvement of territory, were incorporated in pled. 


the califf's armies; and we are told, that about this time, 
the Arabs learned ſo much of the Turbiſb diſcipline, that 
when they encountered their enemies, they did it with a 
mighty ſhout, to ſtrike them with the greater terror. It 
cannot be denied that A! Manſur's love of money, encreaſed 


with his years, and the opprefiive methods he took to en- His ava- 
creaſe the immenſe ſums, he had already in his treaſury, ob- rice. 


liged his governors, and officers under him to the like. In 
Meſopotamia, Perſia, and many parts of Syria, even the re- 


poſitories of the dead, were broken up and plundered to Hej. 1 584 


gratify this inſatiable paſſion. _ | | 
In the 150th year of the Hejra, A Manſur, who, what- 
ever his real ſentiments might have been, paid always great 


A. D. 774. 


obſervance, to the religion of his ſubjects, went from Bagdad, His laſt 
upon a pilgrimage to Mecca, but fell ſo ſick upon his journey advice to 
at 4bdawaya, that he ſent for his ſon and ſucceſſor, A his on, 


Midi. It appears very plain from the manner in which he 
took his leave of this prince, that he had no great opinion 
of his prudence. ** Treat,” ſaid Al Manſur in his laſt conver- 
ſation he had with his ſon, ©* your own, and your family's 
relations, with marks of diſtinction, and that will reflect 
the greater reſpect on yourſelf; but, continued he, that 
* is what I am apt to believe you will not do. Be kind to 
* your freed men, and enlarge their numbers; becauſe, 
* ſhould any reverſe of fortune happen to you, you will be 
* ſure of their zealous ſervices ; but in this I am pretty ſure, 
* you will diſobey me. Attempt not to enlarge Bagdad 
* on the eaſtern part of the river; a thing I know you will 
attempt, tho you never can finiſh it. Suffer none of 
„your women to bear too great a ſway in public matters; 


* but in this, IJ am certain you will diſtegard me.“ We Eis de 
have particularized this ironical manner, which the califf _ de 


uſed towards his ſon, during his dying hours; becauſe it 
gives us a ſtrong idea of his character, and the opinion he 
had of the Pers to whom he ſpoke. His ſon, Dy 


taken leave of him, he proceeded to Cyfs ; but his illneſs 


encreaſing, on the road, when he came to Bir Maimun, he 
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there expired. Nothing was more common amongſt the 

Arabs, than for the living to tear from the grave, the bodies 

of the dead to whom they had an enmity when living; 

and to treat them with all kinds of ignominy. For this 

reaſon, when Al Manſur's body was carried from Mecca to 

be interred; a hundred graves ſimilar to that, where it was 

depoſited, were dug, that poſterity might be in the dark, 28 
to the rea] one. SN 

His cha- A! Manſur died, when he was upwards. of ſixty- three 

rafter, years of age, and had reigned above twenty-two, In his 

perſon, he was, like moſt. of the other Arabs, tall, thin and 

ſwarthy, and authors tell us of a very ſingular expedient 

he employed, to diſguiſe his grey hairs, which was, to uſe 

two thouſand drachms of muſk every month. With regard 66 
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- 
* . 


to his intellectual and moral qualities, he undoubtedly poſ- bs 
ſeſſed in an eminent degree, all the abilities, and many of the he 
vices, as well as virtues of his predeceſſors. He was very | 
brave, as particularly appeared, during the rebellion of the b 


His poli- Rawandians. That he was a profound politician, is mani- 


tical, na- feſt from every act of his government; nor does it appear, 2 

tural, and as has been already obſerved, that he ever was cruel, hut % 

moral vir- when the concerns of ambition or family interfered. Tho 4 

tues and he naturally was paſſionate and haſty, upon ſmall occaſions; . 

vices. yet, when the firſt ſallies were over, he was very placable, 1 
and could enter into all the eaſy familiarities of life, even 

with children. In public however, his deportment was al 

awful and auſtere. In ſhort, according to the beſt accounts ® 

we have received of him, from thoſe who lived neareſt to his hi 

times, he had naturally about him every quality, that could he 

form the agreeable companion and fine gentleman. His love . 

of money was his failing; his Jene of power, was his af 

vice. The former led him to do many things that were 4 

mean, the latter many that were cruel. The treaſures he th 

left behind him in ready money, would be incredible, did " 

we not reflect upon the prodigious wealth, and extent, of ty 

the countries, over which he was the abſolute ſovereign. ſe 

His vaſt Authors confidently aver, that they amounted to twenty. af 

ich four thouſand millions of dinars, and ſix hundred thouſand pa 

rienes. millions of dihrems, a ſilver coin of an undetermined value, A 

but amounting perhaps to about two ſhillings ſterling. His Aj 

ceconomy was fo ſordid, that he is ſaid to have given his cook, ft; 

no other wages than the perquilites of his kitchen, and to 20 

Story of have obliged him to have furniſhed at his own expence, the 2 

Al Han- firing, and the utenſils of it. He was far from being gene- di 
ſur, Tous, even to his moſt intimate friends. An inſtance of that 


is recounted in one of them, a man of ſome conſideration, 
who thought his fortune was made, when 4 Manſur came 
to the califat; and preſented himſelf before the califf accord- 
ingly. But A! Manſur, inſtead of anſwering his hopes, 

_ aſked him coldly, what he wanted? the other replied, to 
congratulate him upon his acceſſion to the throne ; 125 

, Walch, 
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which the califf without taking any other notice of him, 
ordered him a preſent of about ſeven hundred pounds ſterling, 
and gave him a hint, that he was to trouble him no more; 
har, for ſo his friend was called, repeating his viſit next 
rear, under pretence of enquiry for his majeſty's health, 
4 Manſur bid him roughly, be gone; and not to plague 
him hereafter, but ordered him, at the ſame time another 
arſe of the ſame ſum. Notwithſtanding this admonition, 
{zhar, ſome time after, paid the califf another viſit, and 
wanted to expoſtulate with him upon the reaſons, of his 
majeſty's withdrawing his intimacy, and countenance from 
him. But the califf cut him ſhort, by telling him in fact, 
« that the friendſhip, which had paſſed between them, was 
« mere matter of form, and had left no trace behind it in 
« his mind,” and to diſcourage him from ever coming again, 
he gave him a final difmiſhon without any preſent. This RefleQ- 
ſtory, however unaffecting it —7 . 
by hiſtorians, and it proves at eaſt, in a very ſingular 
manner, that the califf was ſuſceptible of friendſhip, ſince 
upon this occaſion, it prevailed whith him, not only to part 
with fourteen hundred pound, but to treat Azhar with cool- 
neſs and humanity, notwithſtanding his intruſions ; in both 
which inſtances, he got the better of his natural diſpoſition, 
which was turned to avarice and paſſion. 5 
A] Manſur, notwithſtanding thoſe predominant vices, had Love of 
about him great docility towards thoſe who he thought learning. 
could improve him in any uſeful ſcience, or art. Few of 
his ſubjects underſtood the principles of his own religion, 
and laws, better than he did; and he even condeſcended to be- 
come the ſcholar, of the eminent doctors in that profeſſion 
after he was califf. He was a great judge of perſonal merit, 
and knew perfectly well, the characters of his predeceſſors, 
their generals, and miniſters ; as well as of his own. He 
put one of his favourite ones to death, for inſolence and 
tyranny, and affecting too great an independency upon him- 
felf, In other inſtances, he appears to have been conſtant 
and eaſy, towards thoſe about him. He was the profeſſed 
patron of philoſophers, and mathematicians, whom he en- 
couraged at his court. But, with all thoſe good qualities, 
Al Manſur, appears to have been, or affected to be, ſuper- 
ſtitious to the laſt degree, and one of the principal ſervants 
avout his perſon, was his aſtrologer; who conſulted the 
face of the heavens, before he began any important expe- 


dition, or undertook any matter of great conſequence, 
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verſion to 


Al Modi, or Mohdi, n of Al Manſur, third cal 
of the houſe of Abbas. 


4B I, the faithful domeſtie, and freedman, of the 
late califf, when 4! Manſur died, ſummoned the prin⸗ 


cipal lords of his court together, to attend him, but care. 


fully concealed from them his death. He often went, 2; 

uſual, into his maſter's apartment, and pretended to have 

conferences with him; the reſult of which he ſaid Was, 

that they ſhould immediately, ſwear to preſerve the order 

of ſucceſſion that had been ſettled ; firſt upon #1 Mohai, and 

Al Mohdi then upon J%. This being done without any difficulty, 

recogniſed Rabi, made his maſter's death public, and ſent a courier 

califf. from Maimun, where the califf died, to Bagdad, to which 

Al Modi had retired, waiting for that event; and in order to 

prevent any practices againſt his ſucceſſion. No ſooner was 

it known at Bagdad, that 4! Manſur was dead, and that 

the chief Moflems had ſworn to maintain the ſucceſſion than 

Modi, without any oppoſition, was proclaimed and 
recognized califf. | 

8 La, his couſin-german, was then at Czfa, and had been 

off oh re kept in the dark, as to Al Manſur's illneſs and death. When 

/ he heard of Al MHodi's acceſſion, he thought, perhaps not 

without ſome reaſon, that he had been ill treated through- 

out the whole aftair, and began to have ſome thoughts of 

fortifying himſelf at Cya; and of aſcertaining his claim to 

the ſucceſſion. Al Modi had foreſeen, and provided againſt, 

this event. He ſent a thouſand choſen horſe to Cufa, who 

ſurpriſed //a, before he had taken any. meaſures to ſecure 

himſelf, and brought him before the califf at Bagdad. lia, 

had too great a party in the empire for M Mohdi, to think 

of treating him with ſeverity ; but he gave him to underſtand, 

that he muſt relinquiſh his reverſton to the throne of the 

califat, in favour of Al Hadi, Al Mohdi's ſon ; on which 

condition, if he would freely comply with it, he added, he 

would give to J, a preſent of about ſeven millions fterling. 

Jſa, we are told, complied with this propoſal, and received 

the money accordingly. . „ 

He ſup- This ſtorm was no ſooner blown over, than an impoſtor, 

preſſes an one Yuſef, upon the ſtrength of a pretended inſpiration, 

inſurrec. OF prophecy, ſet up for himſelf in Xora/an. No pretext was 

tion. too abſurd, to ſeduce the people of thoſe parts into the 


thethrone. 


government. Lee, found a vaſt number of followers, and 
he ſet up his ſtandard, at By/a. The califf, hearing of this 
rebellion, ſent Yezid, one of his beſt generals to ſuppreſs it, 


which, he not only cfiectually did, by defeating and dil- 


perſing 


party of any impoſture, that tended towards an alteration of 
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perſing the impoſtor's followers, but brought him in 
chains, to Bagdad, where he was publicly cruciſied, by the 
califf's order. 5 ELLE | 

Comflantine Copronimus, was now dead; and mutual The 
incurſions, and ravages, as formerly, went on between the Greeks de- 
Mime and the Greeks ; but greatly in favour of the former. feat his 
The Chriſtians however, in the 161ſt year of the Hejra, troops. 
jnvaded Syria, with a hundred thouſand men, and defeated 
the califf's troops, of whom they killed five of their chief 
officers, and two thouſand common men. Next year, 
the califf, ordered Haſan, one of his generals, to make an 
irruption in Phrigia, to revenge that defeat, and gave him 


Lave 

Was, a great army for that purpoſe. But Haſan found the Im- 

rdet perialiſts too well provided for his reception. For, though 

and he beſieged Dorylæum, a city of the greater Phrygia, and 

ty, preſſed it with uncommon vigour for ſeventeen days, yet 

rier his proviſions falling ſhort, he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, 


and to march to Amorium, another city of the ſame pro- 
vince, which he attempted to ſurprize, but it was ſo well 
defended, by a numerous and well-provided garriſon, that 
he met with a repulſe, and, after loſing a vaſt number of 
men, he was obliged, without making any conqueſt, to 


and return home. | . 
The califf, irritated by thoſe diſgraces, and loſſes, raiſed, He makes 

een next year, another great army, the command of which he his ſecond 

len gave to his ſon Harun, afterwards the famous califf Harm ſon Harun 

not Al Raſhid; the moſt promiſing youth of kis age; and he his gene- 

h- aſigned him for his counſellor Yahya, of the Barmac family, ral, 

of a man of great wiſdom and virtue. That nothing might be 

to wanting, to the ſucceſs of the young general, the calift him- 

ff, ſelf, tho' he was then about to pay a viſit, with great ſplen- 

ho dour to Feru/alem, accompanied his ſon, ſome part of his 

Ire march, and after leaving him for ſome time, rejoined him, 

/a, near the plains of Alleppo, from whence he proceeded to | 

nk Teruſalem. Harun tken advanced, againſt Samatecs; which who take 

Id, after a ſiege of thirty-eight days, and reducing the town to Samaleck. 

he ruins, he took; and then returned to Bagdad. | 

ch By this time, a freſh impoſtor ſtarted up in Koraſan, in an ac. 

he WF the perſon of one Mobanna, one of the boldeſt, and moſt deſ- count of a 

g. perate Enthuſiaſts, that ever appeared. He had been ſecretary emark- 

ed to the famous Abu Moſlem, and upon his death he went into he im- 

the army, where he loſt an eye. This loſs added to his own | 

r, appearance, which was naturally deſpicable, determined gs 

in him to quit the profeſſion of arms, and to ſet up as a juggler, 

as in which profeſſion, by the help of ſome ſmattering in 

1c chymiſtty, a ſtudy, which has always been greatly in vogue 

of in Per/ia, he met with ſo much ſucceſs, that he found the 

d tranſition eaſy, from a chymiſt, into a prophet. The foun- 

is dation of his, doctrine, was an opinion, which Abu Maſtem 

ty himſelf, whoſe memory was in high reputation in thoſe parts 


— had, that an emanation of divinity, or divinity itſelf, one 
| | % 3 ce 
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and rebel. ſince the creation of the world, had tranſmigrated thry 

| certain number of choſen men, tae laſt of whom was 4, 
Moſlem ; and that the divinity had paſſed, upon his dex 

into himſelf, Molanung. e ; 

His arts of This abſurd perſuaſion which was no other than a miſtake, 

juggling. part of Pythagoriſm, had been long held in the eaſtem 

countries, and the profeſſors of it, were called Golates; and 

and the artificers of Aokatna, procured freſh credit to jt, 

and numerous converts to him. To diſguiſe the diſagreeahle 

appearance of his perſon, he ſpoke to his followers, in, 

veil, which he ſaid he did in imitation of Moſes, one of 

his predeceſſors; the brightneſs of whole face the people 

could not endure. Amongſt his other juggling perfor. 

mances, he raiſed, by ſome preparation reſembling Py. 

82 the appearance of a Moo out of a pit, for which, 

e was called by the Per/ians, the Moon-maker ; and at 

laſt, he came to ſuch a pitch of inſolence, that he arrogated 

to himſelf divine honours, pretended to look into futurity, 

Sets up and even to reſtore the dead to life. In ſhort, his followers 

for a pro- grew ſo numerous, that he made himſelf maſter of Maru. 

phet. ralnabr, Nakhſhafb, Kaſh, and many fortified places. But 

the novelty of his appearance wearing off, his followers 

according to the nature and inconſtancy of their country, 

all but a few Enthuſiaſts, deſperate, and determined, like 

himſelf, ſlunk away; ſo that the generals which the calif 

ſent againſt him, obliged him to retire to a fortreſs where 

he had made preparations for a vigorous defence, in hopes 

that his votaries, would relieve him. But a divinity in 

' diſtreſs, with the powers he pretended to, is no object of 

allegiance, or compaſſion. All his emiſaries, however 

pompous his profeſſions were, could not work his deli- 
verance. Dreading to fall alive, into the hands of his 
The amaz enemies, he called together his family and friends, to whom 
he adminiſtred a ſtrong poiſon, in wine; which all of them 
drank, excepting one of his concubines, who, not chuſin 
to ſuffer that kind of martyrdom, had concealed herſelf 
and was found alive, when the califf's general took the 
caſtle. Mofanna, after this, reduced all the bodies of the 
dead to aſhes, and threw himſelf into a liquid of a chymical 
compoſition, which is ſaid to have conſumed his hody, all 
but his hair; and this is a freſh preſumption, that all the 
amuſing tricks he exhibited, were owing, to ſome know- 
Jedge he had in that art. The death he choſe proved him 
to be a thorough Enthuſiaſt, becauſe he had always pre- 
tended to his followers, that he would aſcend to heaven; 
and that his ſoul ſhould inform a grey-headed perſon, 
who would give them the earth for their inheritance. His 
diſappearing in the manner he did, which was revealed by 
his concubine, the only living creature, whom the calift's 
troops found in the fortreſs, begot ſuch a veneration for his 

memory, that the number of his ſectaries were enlarged, — 
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ingui themſelves, by wearing white habits, in 
_ Cay 7 favourite colour of "he houſe of Abbas, 
: ck. 
wien e eee being thus ſ uppreſſed, the califf reſumed Hara in- 
his operations againſt the Greet empire, which was then vades the 
erned by the empreſs Irene. Young Harun, his ſecond imperial 
- had behaved ſo well in his laſt command, that he was territo- 
ps upon for this important ſervice, and obtained the ries, 
j of an army of ninety-five thouſand choſen troops. 
Bis entered the Greek territories, he defeated an impe- his bold 
rial general ſent to oppoſe him; but inſtead of marching march. 
directly to Pontus and Bithinia, he advanced, throꝰ a dangerous 
defile, that lay between the point of the Dydænian mountains, 
and the river Sangaryus, 2 paſs which the Greeks had thought 
to be ſo impracticabſe, that they had left it unguarded; then, 
croſſing that river, he filled, all Pontus and Bithenia, with con- 
ſternation and carried fire and ſword into all places that reſiſt- 
ed him. In ſnort, he carried the terror of his arms, as far as 
Nicodemia, and Conſtantinople itſelf was ſo alarmed, thattheem- 
preſs Irene, propoſed terms of accommodation. Harun, 
would not have given ear to a treaty of that kind, after 
having ſurmounted ſuch vaſt difficulties, and when he was 
in a manuer, in view of Conſtantinople, the object which had 
coſt his country ſo much blood and treaſure, had it not 
been that his army was at that time in the utmoſt diſtreſs, 
The Arabs, and the Syrians, of which it was N dang 
had never been very provident with regard to ſubſiſtence, 
nor did they ever much regard the erecting of magazines, 
which was the great reaſon, why many of their expeditions He forces 
miſcarried. Irene, was too much under the influence of Der 
fears, to make the proper advantage of Harun's diſtreſs; preſs Iren 
her affairs then being greatly embroiled, and Helpidius, the to con- 
govc: nor of Sicih, who had fled to the 4rabs, after his be- clude a 
ing defeated, being by them proclaimed emperor, Both ſnameful 
parti-s having thus their reaſons for peace, a treaty was con treaty 
eluded, by which the empreſs, agreed to pay to the califf, „ich him. 
an annual ſubſidy of ſeven hundred thoufand pieces of gold, 
upon condition of Harun's diſcontinuing his devaſtations, 
and of carrying his army back to Bagdad. She likewiſe 
conſented, that he ſhould have an immediate ſupply of all 
kinds of proviſions, and that the ſame ſhould be continued 
to them during their march through the imperial territo- 
ries; and likewiſe, that ſhe ſhould provide them with guides 


to condi them homewards, in the ſafeſt and moſt com- 
modious nner; without being obliged to march, thro” 
the dangerous paſs already mentioned. Thus ended Ha- 


run's glorious expedition, and the, ſucceſs of it gave for ſe- 
veral years tranquillity to the califf's government; a bleſſing 
which it rarely experienced. =” | 7 
This was improved by 41 Mobi, in farther enlarging, The ca- 
beautifying, and peopling 2 which in à very few liff 's great 
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years aroſe to an amazing pitch of greatneſs ; owing, partly 


dominions to the califf's favour, but chiefly to its oven advantageous 
and the ſituatiaæ. The arts of peace were proportionably cult. 
arts © vated, thro' the other parts of the calift's dominions, par. 
Peace. ticularly at Baſra, which, tho“ it had been founded fince 
i the commencement of the califat, was at this time, one of 
the richeſt, and moſt polite cities in all the Eaſt; and in 
poſſeſſion of a mint, from which ſome pieces have deſcended 
to the cabinets of the curious, in the preſent age. Thoſe 
pieces, which go by the name dirhems, (the drachma, of 
the antients) did not admit of being ſtampt with the effigie; 


of the ſovereign. They were generally inſcribed with ſome 


religious ſentence on one fide, and the name of the califf, 
and on the other, the name of the place where they were 


coined, and the year of the Hejra. Seminaries of literature, 


flouriſhed likewiſe at this time, at Damaſcus, and Kayru, in 
Egypt, a country, of which the califfs of the houſe of Abbas, 
His ſeve- ſeem to have been particularly jealous of, by their perpe. 
rityagainſt tually changing its governors, But A! Mohdi, appears to have 
ſchilma- poſſeſſed part of his father's ſuperſtitious notions, though 
tics. he was very unlike him in many other reſpects. He put to 
death many of his ſubjects, who had embraced zendiciſm, 2 
ſ-&, that partook of the tenets of the Saracens, and the 
Manicheams. He is likewiſe ſaid, to have been ſevere upon 
the Chriſtians of the diſtrict of Hems. But either he, or 
his ſon Harun, did not follow the example of Al Manſur, in 
expelling them out of his dominions; for, we are told, that 
when that young prince returned from his Con ſtantinopo- 
litan expedition, he brought back with him, a vaſt number 
of Chriſtians, who had been made flaves in the Greek em- 

ire. | 
: In many other reſpects, A! Mohdi, excelled his father, 
The great He was generous, to a degree of prodigality. He replaced, 
virtues of to private perſons, large ſums of money, that had been ex- 
the califf. torted from them by his father. He attended in perſon to 
| all the grievances of his . e ; nor did he, when it came 


to his knowledge, ever ſuffer the powerful to appreſs the 


weak; and, above all, from virtuous as well as political prin- 
ciples, he took care to circumſcribe the power of the goier- 
nors of his provinces. He was particularly careful in his choice 
of civil magiſtrates ; and that they ſhould be men of ex- 
emplary lives, and well ſkilled in the principles of law and 
uity. We may therefore reaſonably conclude, that if his 
father A Manſur, entertained any prepoſſeſſions againſt 
him, they were owing to his being the very reverſe of him- 
ſelf, in point of economy. To give one inſtance of that; 
Al Mohai, in a fingle pilgrimage he made, from Bagdad to 
Aecca, expended about four millions ſterling Engliſh. But 
the reader, is to obſerve, that the califfs, upon ſuch oc- 
caſions, were often attended, by ſome bento of thouſands 
of their fubjects ; beſides their ordinary retinue, and a 11 
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li of generoſity and ſpirit, never failed to entertain them all 


at his own expences. 

A] Mohbdt, upon t 
juxurious, b 
amongſt the 


moſt delicious fruits of the eaſt, and all the delicacies which 


that luxuriant country could produce. 


Being to march 


through prodigious tracts of burning ſands, he was provided 


able, not on! 


with a proportionable quantity, not only of water, but of 
jce and ſnow, to render his meals the more cool and agree- 
during his journey to, and from Mecca, but 
during his reſidence there; to the great amazement of the 
frugal Meccans, who had no ideas of ſuch refinements. He 


was equally magnificent in his taſte of building, and left ſo 
many monuments of it at Mecca, and by enlarging the por- 
tico of the Caaba, many zealous Moſlems were offended at it, 


2s deviating too much from the original ſimplicity 


of their 


religion, While he was intent upon thoſe works, one of 
his lubjects brought him a ſlipper, which he pretended, had 


belonged to the Prophet, and for which the califf, 


imme- 


diately ordered him a reward of ten thouſand dinars; giving, 
to bis courtiers, a reaſon for this extraordinary liberality; 
J am, ſaid he, ſenſible, that our Prophet never ſaw this Iuſtance 


« ſlipper, but, had I diſregarded it, I might have given, to of his po- 
& the lower ranks of people, who believe it to be 
His private alms at Mecca, were 


« handle of reproach.” 
likewiſe exceſſive When he went to the moſqu 


his, a licy. 


e there, 


he diſtributed vaſt ſums to all who were about him. Ob- 
ſerving one day, that one Hajani, a Pilgrim of great ſancti- 
ty, who had attended him to Mecca, begged nothing from 
him,“ Hajani, ſaid he, have you nothing to defire from 
jour ſovereign ?” Hajani's reply, would have done honour 


to a better religion. 


„What, ſaid he, ſhould I deſire, in 
„the houſe of God, but God himſelf.“ This 
made ſuch an impreſſion upon the califf, that after many 


anſwer, 


expreſſions of the deepeſt humiliation, he ordered a preſent 


of ten thouſand dinars, (about ſeven thouſand pounds 
to be given to Hajani. But his paſſion for the learn 


Engliſh) 


ed, and 


for men of genius, exceeded, if poſſible, even that for 
the religious. For, having employed Merwan Hafas, to 


compoſe an Arabic poem; he was ſo well pleaſed 


with it, 


that he gave him a reward of ſeventy thouſand dihrems, which 


was a thouſand dihrems for every paſſage, the whol 
conſiſting of no more than ſevent; ſtanzas. 

| Beſides thoſe virtues. 
many qualifications o 
tured man. 


e poem, 


2 diverſion he was mc ee fond of, to be 1 ee from 
f 


his company, he found himſelf obliged to take 
Cottage of a poor peaſant, to whom he communic 


elter in the 


ated his 
diſtreſs, 


© 
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his occaſion, was not only liberal, but Luxury 
eyond any thing that had ever been ſeen before, of the 
Meſtems. His camels, were loaded with the califf. 


belonging to a great prince, he had His amia- 
f an eaſy companion, and a good na- ble quali- 
Happening one day, while he was hunting, ties. 
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a bottle of excellent wine, which, put the califf, who took 


A pleaſant 


ſtory of 
the califf. 


His jea- 
louſy of 
his mi- 
niſters, 
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diſtreſs, but without letting him know his quality, Th. 
peaſant, upon this, treated him with his homely fare, of 
brown bread and milk. But the califf aſking, whether he 
had nothing better to entertain him with, his hoſt produced 


a large draught of it, into ſuch a humour, that he demand. 
ed of the peaſant, whether he knew who he was? The an- 
ſwer being in the negative, you muſt know, replied 4 
Mob di, that I have a good place at the califf's court. 4 
Aohbdi, again applying the wine to his head, aſked him the 
ſame queſtion, and received the ſame anfwer; but with 
ſome marks of peeviſhneſs for his impertinence. Then re. 
plied A Mohdi, T mutt let you know, that I am a great 
lord under the commander of the faithful. The appli. 
cation of the bottle a third time, putting the califf into 2 
ſtill better humour, and, ** do you not really know, aid 
* he to the hoſt, who I am ?” the peaſant then beginning to 
toſe all patience, told him, he ought to be ſatisfied with 
the anſwer already given him, without renewing his trouble. 
fome impertinence. Then friend,” faid the califf, 
* know that I am the commander of the faithful, to whom 
<« all the world does homage.” The peaſant upon this, with 
a contemptuous look of admiration at his folly, ſnatched 
up the bottle and conveyed it away, to the no ſmall ſurprize 
of the califf, who aſked him, the reaſon, why he did ſo? 
Becauſe, replied his hoſt, that J am afraid a fourth draught, 
will bring you te be the prophet Mahomet, and a fifth may 
bring you to be GodAlmighty himſelf. This repartee, which 
was at once ſo juſt, and fo witty, pleaſed the califf greatly, 
and his. attendants happening to come up, they ſoon con- 
vinced the peaſant, that his gueſt was the califf, and A. 
M7hai ordered, a veſt, and a purſe of money, to be given 
to his hoſpitable landlord, who told him, that thence forth, 
he never ſhould diſpute his word, though he ſhould take it 
into his head, to make himſelf three or four times a greater 
man than he had done. | l 
Al Mohdi was not without his family jealouſy of the houſe 
of Heſhan ; but we meet with none of thoſe inflances of 
inhumanity, that were ſo commonly exerciſed againſt it in 
his father's time. We meet however, with a remarkable 
incident, which indicates, that it hung about him. Tho 
he governed by miniſters, yet he was never governed by 
them. He diſplaced 4feri, whom he had advanced to that 
high poit, and filled it up with YJa#ub, This miniſter, was 
ſo amiable in his private character, that he ſhared an ex- 
traordinary degree of kts maſter's confidence and affections, 
even to the partaking with him in all his parties of pleaſure. 
This eminent diſtinction, far from overawing, excited 
the envy, of the other courtiers, who found means to in- 
form A MHabdi, that his favourite miniſter, was in his _— 
A friend 


- niſter, whether he had obſerved his commands, in putting 


fans, joined to the ignorance, and the effeminacy of the 
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, friend to the houſe of Ai. This was too tender a point, 
for A Mohdi, whatever his private conviction might be, to 
neglect it. As ſeveral of the houſe of li, were {till alive, 
for the diſtinction was too glorious for them to diſown it, he 
made Yakub's putting one of them to death, the teſt of his 
fidelity and loyalty. The taſk was diſagreeable, as the fa- Remark- 
mily continued ſtill to be very popular, and the more ſo able in- 
through his misfortunes; and A Mahdi, to induce his mi- ſtances of 
niſter to go through the bloody work with more alacrity, the ſame. 
made him a preſent of a large ſum of money, and of a wife 
out of his own ſeraglio, who, in fact, was to ſerve as a ſpy, 
upon his conduct. Yatub, having got the party, doomed to 
death, in his power, intimated to him his ſentence ; but, the 
the other conjuring him to ſpare his life, that he might meet 
with favour, from his great anceſtor, Ali, in the next world, 
Yakub, not only relented, but gave him all the money he 
had regeived, as the price of his blood, and favoured his 
eſcape. The wife of Yakub's boſom, however, diſcovered 
this humane treachery, to her former maſter, and the pri- 
ſoner being retaken, was confined in a ſecret apartment, of 
the califf's palace. Al Mohd!, then demanded of his mi- 


the obnoxious perſon to death. Yatub, avered that he had, 

and confirmed what he ſaid, by the moſt ſolemn oaths, 

and proteſtations ; that is, by the hand and life of the com- 

mander of the faithful. Upon this, the criminal was produc- 

ed, and the calif was ſo moderate, as only to order Yatub 

to priſon ; more perhaps, for his diſingenuity, than his diſ- 

obedience. | | 
The great ſervices which Harun Al Raſhid had done, to He endea- 

his father and his empire, and his promiſing qualities, in- vours to 

ſpired 4% Mohdi with the thoughts, of ſetting his eldeſt ſon, alter the 

Al Hadi, aſide from the ſucceſſion, in favour of Harun. ſucceſſion 

Harun, being then at a diſtance from court, bis father com- in favour 

municated his intentions to him, and ordered him to re- of his 
air to Bagdad, to receive the honour he defigned him. younger 
hat young prince magnanimouſly rejected it; as being ſon. - 

an injuſtice done to his elder brother, who had been guilty 

of no fault, to deſerve ſuch an excluſion. 4] Mohdi, thought 

that as he had gone ſo far, it was dangerous to leave the 

thing unfiniſhed; and therefore ſent orders for Harun, to 

meet him at 4rud, a town in the diſtrict of Maſabdan, that 


- + * 


* 


they might have a conference together. 5 | 
The reader looſes half his pleaſure, in peruſing the hiſtory guperſti- 

of the califfs, unleſs he carries in his mind, an idea of the tion of 

manners of their country, and times. The natural enthu- himſelf 
ſiaſm of the Arabs, the degenerated mythology of the Zgyp- and his 
tians, and the miſunderſtood principles of the antient Per- people. 
"Aſfyrians, concurred, in making the califf's court at this 
time, the theatre of credulous ſuperſtition, It is eaſily N 
we: 5 
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death and 


he arrived at 
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be imagined, that a prince, poſſeſſing ſuch extenſive dom 
nions as the califf did, had about him, a variety of — 
ants, and ſuitors, from all thoſe countries; and the dawn of 
learning, which now appeared ſo ſtrongly in his court, was 
far from removing the evil. The ſtudy of aſtronomy, had 
from all antiquity, been the favourite ſtudy of the Arab: 
and the Syrians, bordering upon Arabia. But the times of 
ignorance, enthuſiaſm, and blood ſhed, had aboliſhed the 
rational ſcience, and left in its ſtead, a falſe, fooliſh dely. 
ſion, termed aſtrology; by which, inſtead of inveſtigating 
the ſituztions and revolutions of the ſtars, they pretended 
to aſcertain their virtues, and influences. Al Mobdi, hin. 
ſelf, was not exempted from this ridiculous weakneſs. In 
imitation of his father, he held his aſtrologer amongſt the 
principal perſons of his court, and his ſubjects in imita- 
tion of him, undertook nothing of importance, without 
conſulting the aſpect of the ſtars. | 

Al Mohdi, had a favourite concubine, named Haſana, 
who ſeems to have entertained, a moſt ſovereign contempt 
for ſuch fooleries. Being in the intereſt of the heir apparent, 
when ſhe received an order to prepare for her journey with 
the califf, ſhe upbraided his chief aſtrologer, Theophilus, 2 
native of Edeſſa, and a Chriſtian, with having adviſed him to 
undertake that journey, and wiſhed that God might ſtrike 


him dead, for the ill offices he had done. Theophilus, ac- 


cording to the Moſlem hiſtorians, moſt ſolemnly diſclaimed 
his having any hand in perſuading the califf to the journey, 
but gave her to underſtand, that if the califf ſhould die in it, 


ſhe herſelf ought to cover her head with duſt. | 


Theophilus, by this anſwer, very probably, meant no more, 
than that the favourite miſtreſs, would be reduced toa very 
deplorable condition, ſhould the califf die. But the ſequel 
gave it a very different complexion. For, Haſana, ſtung 
with jealouſy of another lady, who ſhe thought to be too 
much in favour with the califf, made her a preſent, of an 
apple, impregnated with ſtrong poiſon, but fo artfully, 
that 1t retained all its native beauty. The lady, inſtead 
of eating this apple, made a preſent of it to A! Mohdi, after 

4.9] and had met with his ſon Harun. The 


moment he eat it he perceived he was poiſoned, and ſoon 


character, 
of the ca- 
If, 4 
Modi. 


after expired; when he was about thirty- nine years of 
age. Z 

We have in the hiſtory of this califf, been ſo diffuſe, 
concerning his perſon and qualifications, that little remains 
to be ſaid of his character. He was undoubtedly amiable, 
in his manners and diſpoſition, and may be termed the father 


of learning in his country. This aſtrologer, as he is called, 


Theophilus of Edeſſa, tranſlated into Arabic, the works of 
Homer, and ſeveral other of his miniſters, as has been al- 


ready hinted, were men of learning and genius. The ſame 


Canna 


| be ſaid of his principal phyſician, who got his pre- 
— by a ſingular adventure. A favourite leg of 
the califf, ſent to him ſome of her own water, a practice 
very common in Arabia, to know what diſeaſe ſhe laboured 
3 * but ordered the maid who carried it, carefully to 
conceal from whom it came. The maid accordingly, told 
Ja, (for that was the phyſician's name) who then kept an 
apothecary's ſhop, that ſhe came from a poor woman. No, 
ſaid Ja, in jeſt, this water came from a great princeſs, who 
is now with child of a prince; the maid, returning with 
this anſwer, and the lady happening at that time to be with 
child, communicated the ſtory to the califf, who was ſo 
well pleaſed with it, that though /a, was far from being 
eminent in his ptofeflion, he made him his firſt phyſician, 
and gave him a magnificent preſent. 

Al Mahdi, in his perſon, was tall and well looked, and 
ſo generous, that he was taxed with profuſion, for he 
ſpent all the immenſe treaſures, in a very ſhort time, that 
were left him by his father. Some authors ſeem to think, 
that all the ſhew of devotion he made, was little better than 
affectation and hypocricy, but, be that as it will, his reign 
was unſtained by thoſe ſhocking barbarities, that were fo 


common under his father, and ſome of the greateſt of his 


predeceſſors. 


. - 


Al Hadi. 


FY 
* 


HEN this prince came to the throne of the califf, 
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the people, through the lenity of his fathers govern- State of 
ment, and through a long train of peace and proſperity, affairs un- 
were degenerating greatly, from thoſe virtues, that had der the 
made their fathers great. By a turn, not uncommon amongſt new ca- 


nations, the ſtate was in danger of running from one ex- liff. 


tream to another, from ſuperſtition to infidelity; for ſuch was 
the profeſſion of Zendiciſm, which has been already men- 
tioned, Al Mohdi, before his death, was fo ſenſible of the 
terrible effects which a total diſregard for religion muſt 
have upon the ſtate, that he puniſhed all the Zendics with 
death, wherever he could find them, and his eldeſt fon was 
employed in an expedition againſt them when he came to 
the throne. Harun Al Raſhid, his brother, was with 4A 


Mohdi at the time of his death, but was too generous to take e 


any advantage of his father's partiality in his favour, to the 
prejudice of his brother. Far from that, he had no ſooner 
performed the funeral obſequies of his father, than he obliged 
all the great men of his court to ſwear allegiance to .{/ 
Hadi, who, by Harun's advice repaired directly to 
Bagdad, where he was recogniſed for califf. Al Had: 


folowe 


ty of A 
N A 72 s 44 . 
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followed the maxims of his father and grandfather, in fe. 
8 removing. his governors ; particularly thoſe 9f 

ypt. The Zendics, at the time of A! Mohdi's death, wer 
actually in rebellion in the province of Fabari/ion, but were 
reduced by 4] Hadi; the name of their leader we are told 

F more dangetous iahathion! bath 
Rebellion ut a much more dangerous rebellion broke out, under: 
agaioſt 4} deſcendant of the houſe of Ali, named Hojein, who was Pas 
Hadi, Claimed califf, at Medina. This perſon ſeems to have been 

more ſanguinary than the other deſcendants of that family, 

For, after being proclaimed at Medina, he proceeded to 

Mecca, where he put to death all the Pilgrims, who favoured 

the houſe of Abbas. Hoſein, about the ſame time, publiſheq 

a kind of a proclamation, by which hegave liberty to all 

MNaves, who fhould take up arms under him. This brought 

great numbers to his ſtandard, and his vaſt liberality to the 

inhabitants of Bagdad, and Cufa, made him a moſt formi- 

dable rebel. The truth is, many of the Maſlems looked 

upon the dominion of the houſe, of Abbas, to be no other, 

than, as it really was, a fortunate uſurpation, and the 

prune of that houſe, conſcious of the weakneſs of their title, 

had been glad to make a compromiſe with the deſcendants of 

the houſe of Ali, to whom they gave very great appointments, 

and revenues, beſides occaſional preſents to keep them 

quiet. A Hadi, or his father Al Mobdi, for inſtance, made 

a preſent to this ſame Heſein, of upwards of twenty-five 

thouſand pound ſterling, which he diſtributed in gratuities, 

amongſt the Cifans, and the people of Bagdad. We are 

told, that he {tript himſelf of the ſhirt he wore, and gave it 

amongſt them, leaving to himſelf only a garment lined with 

furs. By thoſe arts, he ſoon got together a giddy rout, 

: but being unequal to the regular, well-diſciplined troops of 

It is ſup- the califf, they were eaſily put to the ſword; an! Hyſeir 

preſſed by himſelf being killed, his head was cut off, and no quarter 

his troops. was ſhewn, to his adherents. The deſcendants of the houſe 

of Ali, upon this defeat, were ſtript of all the penſions, and 

poſſeſſions, they held under the government of the califf. 

Ingrati- Hadi, was no ſooner ſeated on the throne in tranquilli- 

tude of the ty, than he naturally turned his thoughts towards limiting 

califf to- the ſucceſſion to the deſcendants of his own body, he having 

wards Al a ſon Jaafer, then alive. This was a delicate point, and 

Raſhid far more ſo, as the ſucceſſion had been alrcady fo ſolemnly 

ſettled, upon Harun A Raſbid, who had behaved with ſo 

generous a diſintereſtedneſs to his brother. Add to this, that 

Harun was not only very powerful and popular, but was 

the javourite of his mother K:zaran, the ſame lady, who ſent 

to conſult the apothecary /. It muſt be admitted, that the 

ſucceſſion to the califat, had hitherto been extreamly pre- 

carious, and it had been chiefly determined by the will of 

the reigning prince, and the conſent of the chief Maſſens, 

during his life time. Hun therefore, had e in 
him, the right of ſucceſhion, but A. Had. was refolve - 

a, : 
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nts, to carry it for his own ſon. But his mother, 
vas not 4 woman to be trifled with. She had a great party 
it court, and even ſuch an aſcendency over the califf, that 
ter court was as numerous as his, which he was at laſt fo 

r oroked with, that he ordered her to mind her wheel and 
. diſtaff, and ſwore he would cut off the head of any of 
his officers, who ſhould apply to her for favour, : 

Hadi, on the other hand, was cruel, ſecret, and cun- His trea- 
ning. He had the affair of the ſueceſſion, ſo much at heart, chery and 
that he formed a deſign of murdering his mother, his bro- 
ther, and Barmac, his firſt miniſter. Barmac, was looked 
upon, as one of the wiſeſt men in the whole empire, and 
had taken the liberty to remonſtrate to the califf, upon the 
injuſtice, and danger, of endeavouring to ſet Harun aſide from 
the ſucceſſion, in favour of a child, who could not head 
the Pilgrimages to Mecta, nor perform the duties of an 
Iman, or High Prieſt; which the ſtation of califf required. 
The califf, finding that it would be difficult, if not impoſ- 
ſible, to have the ſucceſſion altered, during the lives of his 
mother, brother, and miniſter, ordered one Harthema, a 

rivate favourite, to put his brother, and Barmac, to death, unnatura- 
and he ſent to his mother, a poiſoned gooſe, in a pre- ty; 
ſent. | | | 

Kizaran, was too wiſe to be over-reached by her ſon. but is out 
She had made ſure before hand of Harthema, and had intel- witted and 
ligence of all the califf's bloody defigns, which extended. to put to 
the reducing the city of Cyfa, to aſhes, and putting to death by 
death, all the friends of the houſe of Ali. Harthema, ap- his mo- 

cared ſhocked at receiving ſo many inhuman commiſſions; ther. 
bh the califf told him, that he muſt either execute them, or 
die; and withdrew to the inner part of his palace, till 
Harthema, ſhould determine upon the part he was to act. 
This was ſoon reſolved upon. He communicated the whole 
affair to Kizaran, who immediately murdered her ſon ; 
ſome ſay, by giving him a glaſs of poiſoned water, and 
others by ſmothering him with pillows. The murder was no 
ſooner committed, then K:zaran called out to Harthema to 
come to ſee the califf dead, for he lay expoſed on a bed, 
being then no? above twenty-ſix years of age. 

This prince appears to have beenequally weak, and wicked, His cha- 
and to have depended entirely upon his own deſpotic power, qc. 
for the ſueceſs of his projects. In his perſon he is ſaid to have 
been very robuſt, and brave. Like his predeceſſors, he was 
extreamly fond of poetry, of which we have à remarkable 
inſtance, that does honour to his memory. He one day 
gave it in the option of a favourite poet, who had preſented 
him with ſome verſes, either to receive thirty thouſand 
direms, in hand, or one hnndred thouſand, when he had 
taken the trouble, and been at the expence of carrying his 


order through all the formalities of the exchequer. Give 
„ 
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Hislibe- me, anſwered the poet, the thirty thouſand direms in hand 


rality to a and the one hundred thouſand in reverſion, which the cali 
poet. inſtantly complied with. 


— 


Harun Al Raſhid. 


General W E are now arrived at the auguſtiar age of the Mo. 
character ſlem empire. The califf Harun Al Raſbid, to all the 
of A Ra- magnanimity of his greateſt predeceſſors, added the moſt po- 
foid's liſhed virtues, and the moſt amiable conduct. Learned aud 
reign. brave in himſelf, he not only encouraged thoſe virtues in 
others, but laid the foundations of ſcience fo deep, that i 
flouriſhed long after his reign, and it was owing to his en. 
couragement, that the Eaſt produced, in every branch of 
learning, ſome of the greateſt names that adorn the hiſtory 

of literature. > | | 
His good Al Raſhid was one of the moſt fortunate princes, that 
| fortune. ever ſat upon any throne. At the time of his acceſſion, he 
was no more than twenty-two years of age, and his pre- 
ſervation was conſidered as ſomewhat miraculous. His fa- 
ther AI Mohdi, had made him a preſent of a ring, worth 
about ſeventy thouſand pound ſterling, which his brother 
Al Hadi ſent to demand as his right. But Harun, inſtead 
of delivering it to the meſſenger, threw it with great indig- 
nation into the Tygris. When he was called to the throne 
of the califf, having an affection for the ring, he placed 
himſelf upon the ſame ſpot, and threw as nearly, in the 
ſame direction as he could, a leaden ring after it, by which 
the divers, whom he employed, recovered his favourite 
ring, which gave him infinite ſatisfaction. This incident, 
trifling as it may ſeem, gave the Maſlems a very advantage- 
' ous prepoſſeſhon, in Harun's favour, and they conſidered 
him as the darling of heaven ; which undoubtedly contri- 
buted greatly to the after happineſs of his reign. + Zafar, 
the late caliſf's ſon, was obliged, for fear of his life, to 
recognize his uncle, and this act, being formally recorded, 

was of great ſervice to Harun. bo 
His piety, It was the 171ft year of the Hejra, which anſwers to the 
year of God, 787, when Harun Al Raſhid mounted the 
the throne of the califfs. As he had naturally a ſerious caſt, 
he conciliated the affections of his ſubjects, by a great 
outward fhew of piety, which he expreſſed by reading the 
and want koran. His health, at the time of his acceſſion, being 
of health. greatly impaired, he ſent for Baiſhua, the ſon 75 George, 
| 1anza's 


/ 
f 


beginning of his reign, his generals invaded it, and defeated 
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„za's favourite phyſician, whoſe reputation was equal 
1 of his father, and finding great benefit from his ad: 
vice; he took him into high favour, and gave him very gEbroil- 
noble appointments. Al Ruſhid, like his predeceſſors, was 3 d 
oten embroiled with the Gree empire, and towards W p 


he imperialiſts, under one Diogenes, an officer of great va- 1 T“. 
Jour and experience, who loſt his life in the battle. He had 

about the ſame time, another war upon his hands, with 
the Turks, or, as they are called the K9zars. The daughter 
of the Kakan, or the prince of this people, having been 
:Hanced to Barmac, a brother, or relation, of Harun's firſt 
miniſter, happened to die ſoon after her arrival at Barmac's 
houſe ; and her ſervants returning to her father's court, 

uͤdliſned every where, that ſhe was poiſoned, which the 
Kakan reſented ſo much, that ſome hoſtilities paſiedbetween 
his troops, and thoſe of Harun ; but we are in the dark, as 
to particulars ; as well as thoſe of an expedition, in which, 

Harun, this year, is ſaid to have carried his arms as far as 
Epheſus. 

The califf, in the 172d of Hejra, began to think cf ſettling Reaſon 
his ſucceſſion. In this he ſeems to have been partly, if not why he. 
wholly determined by his affection to the famous Zebeide, fettles the 
the mother of his ſecond ſon 4! Amin, whom he appointed ſucceſſion 
to be his immediate ſucceſſor; and him to be ſucceeded, by on his 
his elder brother Al Haman. But to make that prince ſome eldeſt ſon. 
amends, for the wrong that was done him, Aa: un ordered 
his miniſter, Barmac, to ſuperintend his education, and he 
gave Al Maman, the perpetual government of Koraſan. 

We are not however to forget, that Zeberde, was the grand- 
daughter of the famous califf Al Manſur, and that relation 
very probably gave the preſerence of the ſucceſſion to her ; 
ſon. Both thoſe princes were at this time very young, the 
eldeſt of them, Al Maman, having been born the very night 
his father came to the throne, nor indeed, does the ſucceſ- 
ſion ſeem to have ben formally ſettled, till three years after, 
Viz. in the 3 year of Hejra. | 

Amongſt the other glories of Harun  Rajhid's reign, The naval 
the revival of the naval power of the Maſems, may be power of 
eſteemed one of the greateſt. For Harun, poſſeſſing the the Mo- 
ambition of his predeceſſors, in the fourth year after his lems re- 
acceſſion, fitted out a ſtrong fleet, with a large body of vived,and 
land forces on board, for the conqueſt of the iſland of Cy- defeats 


% 


prus. This fleet was encountered by another, commanded by that of the 


Theophilus the Greek admiral, who, we are told, was entirely Greeks, 
defeated. and being taken priſoner, was carried to Ba dad, 
where he was put to death by the calift's order, becauſe he 
would not turn Mahometan. This fact, however, being 
recorded only by Theephancs a Creek author, who, in many 
inſtances, appears to have been, prejudiced againſt the 
Maiems, is juſtly queſtionable ; as being directly repugnant, 
Volk. VI. ä Y not 
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not only to Harun's character for humanity, but likewiſe t 

the principles of his government. 
Policy of Al Raſhid, was equally careful, as all the princes of his 
l Raſbid. family had been, in curbing the powers of his governors of 

provinces. At the time of his acceſſion, one Muſa, waz 
governot of Egypt; but he was ſoon removed, and his 
place filled up by MHaſlim, who ſeems to have been fon to 
Barmac, the firſt miniſter, whom Harun, uſed to honour 
with the appellation of Father.” Maſim, continued in his 
government but a very ſhort time, and was ſucceeded, b 
one Mahomet, who, next year was ſuperceded by Yezid, the 
ſon of Hatem. We mention theſc removals, not as inſtances 
of the calift's levity or ſuſpicion, but of his wiſdom, ang 
policy; for, though he and the califts of his houſe, ſeem 
to have laid it down as a maxim, not to continue a govern- 
ment above one year to one perſon ; yet the removing of 
him, was not conſidered as a mark of diſgrace, and he was 
ſometimes employed in à year or two after, in the fame 
government. They ſeem likewiſe to have been obſervant 
of another maxim, and that was, to appoint, in every pro- 
vince, or government, a chief treaſurer, or receiver-genera] 
of the revenue, whoſe commiſſion was intirely independent 
on the governor. | 
His mag- It was by an adherence to thoſe prudent maxims, that 


power and perhaps any eaſtern prince had done before. e Invited 
encourage learned men, from all parts of the Eaſt, to reſide at his 
ment of court, and none went unrewarded who had merit. He was 


poſed Arabic verſes. Next to the poets, phyſicians, (undet 
which denomination, aſtronomers, and mathematicians, 
were comprehended,) met with the greateſt encouragement, 
His firſt miniſter Barmac, had the merit of being the chief 
inſtrument of prompting the califf in his liberality towards 
men of genius, and tranſlations into Arabic of the moſt va- 
luable works of antiquity, became now common at Bagdad. 
Barmac, happening to fall dangerouſly ill, the califf ordered 
his phyſician Bacłtiſbua, to attend him, which he did, in two 
fits of ſickneſs, and recovered him, upon which, Barmac, 
choſe Backtiſhua's fon, whoſe name was Gabriel tor his own 
phyſician. This Gabriel, equalled, or excelled his father 
and granufather, in that profeſſion ; and endeared himſelt fo 
much to the califf, by a cure he performed, upon one of his 
favourite concubines, that Harun is ſaid to have made him 
a preſent of five hundred thouſand pieces of money ; upon 
his explaining, the reaſon and principles of the cure. He 

had likewiſe in his ſervice, as a phyſician, another Chriſtian, 
Particus Whoſe name was John, and whom he particularly employed, 
larly to in explaining and reading lectures, upon the writings of old 
ph ykcians: Phyſicians. This Jahn is celebrated by the Moſlem hiſto- 
rians, as a man not only of great knowledge in 75 = 

eſſion, 


Inſtances 
of the lat- 
ter, 


nificence, the califf was enabled to make a more ſplendid figure, than 


learning. himſelf very fond of poetry, and he is ſaid to have com- 
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fon, but of vaſt wit and humour, and many facetious 
ſories, are recorded both of him and Ga'riel, as well as of 
other eminent phyſician, an Indian, whoſe name was Sali. 
Harun, ſeems to have made no diſtinction between the 
Moſlem and Chriftian religion, when he found a man of 
eminent abilities in either. A beautiful Egyptian lady, 
having been preſented to him by his brother Abdallab, while 
he was governor of Egypt, the fell ill of a diſeaſe, which 
baffled all the calift's phyſicians ; upon which he applied to 
1idallah, to ſend her a phyſician from her native country. 
11dallah, accordingly, ſent him Balatianus, the patriarch of 
fhxandria, who was conſidered as one of the greateſt phy- 
fcians of the Eaſt, and upon his performing a remarkable 
cure upon the Iady, he made the patriarch a preſent of a 
great ſum of money, and ordered the churches, that had 
been taken from the Chriſtian Egyptians, to be reſtored to 
them. This Balatianus, appears to be a perſon of great 
worth, and we are told, he was patriarch of Alexandria 
forty-ſeven years. Upon his death, that patriarcate fell in- 
tocontempt; for it was purchaſed by one F a dreſſer 
of hemp, who happened by accident to find a ſum of mo- 
ney, that had been buried under ground. - | 
Zebeide, Harun's favourite wife, was as eminent as him- Zeberge 
ſelf in many reſpects. The ſucceſſion of the califat, being founds 
ſettled according to her mind, upon her fon Al! Aman, ſhe Tauris. 
founded the city of Tauris in Aberjan, as Harun did another, 
called after his own name, lying equally contiguous to Ar- 
Nita, Cilicia, and Syria. But Harun, with all his great 
and amiable qualities, poſſeſſed that jealouſy of power, 
which was ſo inherent to all the califfs, his predeceſſors, 


an 


and which, in fact, tarniſhed their faireſt virtues. Notwith- 


ſtanding all the dreadful blows, that the houſe of Ali had 
received, and though ever ſince the laſt rebellion, they had 
been ſtript of all the poſſeſſions they held from the throne, 
yet they ſtill continued numerous and powerful, nor could 
the califfs themſelves, ever root from the minds of their 
ſubjects the veneration they had conceived for the deſcend- 
ants of the great Ali. In the 176thyyear of the Hejra, Yahya, 
a prince of that houſe renewed H family's pretentions to 
the califat, in the province of Diylem, a diſtrict that was 
bounded on the Weſt by Aderbijan, and in the North by 


the Hyrcanian ſea, but now known by the name of Ghilan. Rebellion 
The appearance which Tabya made, was ſo formidable, againſt the 


that Harun, ſent Fade of the great houſe of Barmac, at the califf. 
head of fifty thouſand men, to, ſuppreſs it. Fade was at 

that time governor, of the Perſan Trat, and 3 
and advancing to Koraſan where the ſtrength of the Shirte 

intereſt lay, he thought proper to propoſe to Yahya, an ac- 
commodation with the califf, which Jabra, accepted of, 


and Harun confirmed, but did not obſerve. For we are told, ſuppreſt. 


that Yahya, having diſbanded his troops, went to Bagdad 
| 9 along 
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Affairs of But, however powerful Harun was in the Eaſt, he never 


Spain. 


A GENERAL HISTORY 
along with Fade, and that ſoon after, he was by Haryy' 
orders, confined to priſon in irons. 


could recover the empire of the califat in Spain; where 
Abdalrahman the calift of the houſe of Ommiyab, was now 
dead, after along and a glorious reign- He left behind him 
two ſons, Haſbam and So;yman, the latter of whom was go. 
vernor of Toledo. Thoſe two princes quarrelling, a deci. 
five action happened between their armies, at a place called 
Bulche, in whieh, Solyman the ſecond ſon, was entirely de- 
feated ; and Heſbam became maſter of Toledo. Soon after 1 
kind of an accommodation, being ſet on foot between the 
two brothers, Solyman ſold his pretenſions to Heſbam, for1 
ſum of money, and then retired to Barbary. Heſbam, after 
this continued in the undiſputed poſſeſſion of what is called 
the weſtern califat ; and applied himſelf to the arts of peace, 
We are told that 4bdalmalec, one of his generals, conquered 
Narboune and Gironne, and many other places of great im- 
portance ; but the mention of his conqueſts ſeem to haye 
been ſtifled by the Chriſtian hiſtorians. Though he was 
a profeſt Maſlem, and repaired or built, many magnificent 
moſques, particularly, a great one at Corduba, yet he pro- 
tected the Chriſtians, as well as the Moſlems, in all their 
civil and religious rights; but after he had carried his arms 
into Biſcay and Aſturias, he was defeated by Alphonſa, the 
grandſon of the famous Pelagius, and according to the 
8 hiſtorians, loſt ſeventy thouſand men in one 
attle. | 


The califf In the 179th year of the Hejra the califf Harun, was 
performs troubled with ſome ſcruples of conſcience, concerning a 
a vow and yow he had made, when the was perſecuted by his brother, 

viſits Mec- to go in a pilgrimage on foot to Mecca, and to return on 
ca on foot. foot likewiſe ; provided he ſurvived the trouble he was then 


in. He often made mention of this vow, but thoſe about 
him made light of it, and endeavourcd to divert him from 
performing it. He, however this year, formally applied, 
for the opinion of the principal doctors of the Jaw, who 
informed him, that they thought him under an obligation, 
to perform his vow. pon this Harun ſet out on foot, with 


great magnificence, his ſubjects lining the roads for him, 


and covering them in many places, with coſtly ſtuffs and 
carpets. During his abſence, he committed the important 


4J government of Egypt, to his brother 4bdallah ; but we arc 


A new 
war with 


theGreek;. 


probably, for the pay ot his army upon that occaſion. 


told he did not continue him long in it, being removed to 
make way for another, who ſoon after was replaced by 


Abdallah once more. | 


The ſtudies of peace and religion, was far from diverting 


1 
| 


Herun's attention to war; for, in the 180th year of the 
Hera, ne invaded the dominions of the Greeks, with a moſt 
formidable power, having ſtruck a great deal of money; 


15 


< 
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His progreſs was more dreadful, than became a civilized 
conqueror, for he laid waſte the countries through which he 
aſſed, with terrible ravages, carrying off vaſt numbers 
into captivity. We know, however, of no permanent 
conqueſts he made, but the city of Thebas in Lycaonia, which 


he took. 


any of his anceſtors had ever been; though it was very dif- 
fcult through the cuſtom that the 4rabs have of diſtinguiſh- 
ing and altering the names of places, to be preciſe as to 
the boundaries of his dominions. In Africa particularly, 
though he ſtill kept a footing there, yet the empire of Mo- 
rocco, was by this time founded, and had little or no de- 
pendence upon the califf; neither does he ſeem to have had 
any direct command over the Maſems of Europe. Spain, was 
at this time, governed by Hakem, the ſon of Heſham, who 
imitated the virtnes of his father, both in peace and war, 
and ſat upon the throne for above twenty-ſeven years. He 
was not however without great troubles. His territories 
were invaded, by his two uncles, from 4frica, to which 


But the ſilence of authors, is no proof of his not Harun 
making a much farther progreſs ; becauſe, it 1s certain that conquers 
Harun was in poſſeſſion of a greater extent of territory, than the bas. 
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they had retired during the life time of his father; but he 


defeated them, and one of them, Solyman, was killed in a 
bloody battle, while the other, Abdallah, was obliged to ſhut 
himſelf up in Valencia. Hakem, had not ſuch good ſucceſs, 
againſt Alphonſo, That prince continued to govern under 
the title of a monarch, the ſmall uncomfortable tracts, that 
had been ſo bravely defended, by the famous Pelagius. His 
predeceſſor, Morugat, and other princes, who had ſucceed- 
ed Pelagius, had been obliged to pay homage, and tribute, 
to the califf's of the houſe of Ommiyah, and Adalrahman, 
exacted from them every year a hundred virgins, for the 
uſe of his ſeraglio. Alpbonſo, had ſpirit enough to refuſe to 
ay this tribute, and for this reaſon, he is by hiſtori 


rians, where the 


P - a 
called Alphonſo the chaſte. Having the advantage of ſitua- Moſlems 
tion, and improving the inteſtine diviſions of his enemies, were de- 


he gave many 11 a 1 
reigned undiſputed maſter, of Murias, and Lycaontg. 


ignal defeats to the Mo/lems, and at laſt feated. 


arun Al Raſhid, was wiſe enough not to intermeddle Wiſdom 
with the affairs of a country, which like Spain, was too of Harun. 


great a diſtance from the ſeat of his empire, to be eaſily go- 
yerned, and which could not without great difficulty have 
been now reduced. He therefore at this time, applied him- 
ſelf to poliſh the manners of his ſubjects, and to diffuſe 
knowledge, and arts amongſt them, by his precepts, ex- 
ample, and power. He was particularly fond of a Maho- 


metan doctor, one Malec, who arrived at a great age, and 


was noted for his modeſty, as well as learning. Harun ap- 
pointed this Malec, to be tutor to his ſons, and ordered him 


to inſtruct them in his palace. This interferred with Malec's 
| 1 F' 3 other 


1 
; 
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other buſineſs, which was that of giving public lectures 

to the young nobility, and others, in the moſques of Bag. 

dad. He therefore excuſed his attendance, to the cali 
 * Knowledge fir, ſaid he, ought herſelf to be attended, 
without her being obliged to attend others.” The calj# 
Harun, far from being provoked at this reply, (though he 
was very tender in points of that nature,) found it to be 
ſenſible and public ſpirited, and ordered his ſons, to fe- 

pair with Melec's other ſcholars, to the moſque. | 

His learn- But though Harun, was paſſionately fond of knowledge, 
ing, how he acquired it, not as a pedant, but as a great prince. Having 
acquired. heard of a doctor named Aſinai, a man of prodigious learn- 
| ing, but of little conduct, or prudence in life, he took him 
for his inſtructor. The reader 1s here to be put in mind, 
- that the preaching to the people, and explaining the koran, 
at certain times, were duties incumbent upon every califf; 
ſo that Harun's application to thoſe ſtudies, was, in fa, 
acquiring the arts of government. ſinai was particularly 
noted, for being maſter of a chaſte, polite, ſtyle of language, 
His good which the caliit was reſolved to improve by. But before he 
„put himſelf, under the tuition of his new maſter, he ac- 
quainted him, that being not at all inſenſible of his failings, 
he required him never to be too officious in public, nor 
too aſſuming in private; not to offer his opinion till it was 
aſked, and to do it with all poſſible preciſion, without often- 
tation. Such, and many others of the ſame kind, were the 
excellent leſſons, which this illuſtiious pupil, previouſly 
gave to his maſter ; and by which, without loſing any be- 
nefit of his inſtructions, he kept himſelf above contempt. 
His reti-] Beſides, the pilgrimage on foot, performed by Harun to 
nue to Aﬀecea, he went ſeven or eight other pilgrimages, to the 
Attcea, fame city, but always in a magnificent manner, and at- 
. tended, by no fewer than a hundred learned perſons, for 
the ſake of their converſation and advice. As his health, 
was very precarious, when he could not in perſon make 
the pilgrimage, he gave appeintments for three hundred 
perſons, to make it for him. He was punctual and regular 
in his devotions, when his health permitted him, and he 
Bis chari- expended about a hundred pound fterling, every day, in 
8 charity. In readipg the works of the moſt eminent poets, be 
3 was ſometimes ſo much touched, that he was ſeen to cry. 
The ſame Malec, the aged doctor, of whom he was ſo 


ſenfe, ex- 


emplified 


fond, uſed to caution him againſt making too great a ſecret - 


; of learning, which, he ſaid, ought not to be monopolized, 
His oeco- by the great; but diffuſed through all. The economy ef 
nomy and his court, was regular, and every thing about him was fo 


magnif- polite, and ſplendid, that the Argbs to this day, talk of his 
cence, reign, as the reign of miracles, and magnificence ; and 


have exhauſted upon it, all their luxuriancy of fancy, and 
imagination. According to them, his miniſters, his 
| courtels, 
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eourtiers, and his judges, were all of them formed upon 
his model ; and were as extraordinary men as himſelf, and 
his favourite wife Zebeide, had next to himſelf, the greateſt 
ſhare in contributing to the wonders of his reign. ' 


3 


In the 180th year of the Hejra, being that in which Ha- He is 
run undertook the expedition into Lycaonzia,he was ſeized ſeiged 
with an apoplectic fit. A conſultation of phyſicians being vith an 
held in his palace, at which his two ſons were preſent 3 apoplexy, 
a 


Gabriel, his famous phyſician, pronounced him to be 

dead man, unleſs he was inſtantly blooded. This opera- 
tion was oppoſed, by his ſecond fon A Amin, who was de- 
clared the heir of his empire; but he was overuled by 4! 
Mamun, the eldeſt ſon; and a vein being immediately open- 
ed, the califf recovered. This incident gave Al Mamun 
the preference in his father's affections, which had after- 


but is re- 


wards a vaſt effect in his favour, and he ſettled upon his overed, 


phyſician Gahriel, a penſion of near ten thouſand pound 


{terling, a year; for having ſaved his life. It was at this Liberality 
time, and perhaps owing to this accident, that, according to his phy 


to the Chriſtian hiſtorians, the Greeks defeated, near Antioch, 
a great body of the califf's troops. But next year the Arabs 
had their revenge, by invading the imperial territories in 
their turn, and penetrating as far as Amonum, in Phrygia, 
committing as uſual, vaſt ravages upon the inhabitants, 
without acquiring any ſolid advantages to themſelyes. 

Though, as has already been obſerved, Harun was too 
wiſe to have any concern in the wars of Europe, yet a 


prince who now appeared in the Weſt, drew upon him fy 


Harun's attention. his was the famous Charles, ſo well 
known by the name of Charlemain, or Charles the great, the 
ſon of Pepin, That great warrior, equally e for 
his ambition, ſucceſs, ſtrength of body, and vigour of mind 

put an end to the kingdom of the Lombards, in [taly, an 

procured himſelf to be crowned king there; but Rome ſtill 
owned the Greek emperor, for her ſovereign. Charlemain, 
during this conqueſt, found the Pope fo ſerviceable to his in- 
tereſt, that he beſtowed many favours upon thg Holy See; 
though it was at that time, ſubject to the Greez! empire, 
He was now maſter of [taly, France, Germany, and a great 
part of Span, where he carried on a war very ſucceſsfully 
againſt the Saracens; ſo that in fact, he was almoſt as power - 
ful in the Weſt, as the califf was in the Eaſt. As Charles, 
had no reaſon to be well pleaſed with the empreſs Irene, or 
with the emperor Nicephorus, who ſucceeded to the impe- 
rial throne, his friendſhip, was of great conſequence to Ha- 
run, who this year, ſent him a moſt magnificent embaſly, 
accompanied with many valuable preſents, all which were 
favourably received by Charles, but we know not of any 
particular treaty that was concluded between them. The 


lubſequent events of the califat, as well as of the weſtern 
| 'F 4 empite, 


ſican on 
that occa- 
ſion. 


His wars. 


He ſends 
an embaſ- 
ſy to 
Charles 
tha great. 
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empire, ſeem however to indicate, that the correſpondence 
Was not dropt on either fide, | 

Who in- One of the Arab Emirs, or great lords, whoſe name was 
vades the Jung Sarabi, about this time declared himſelf independent of 
Mejiems in Haben, with regard to the provinces he poſſcſſed in Spain 
Spain. and came with a great number of his friends to Paterborn 
in Z/?balia, where Charles then was, and offered to put 
himſelf under his protection. Charles, without making uſe of 
any efforts we know of, to convert this emir to chriſtianity 
accepted of his ſubmiſſion, and in the year of God 778, he 
raiſed a great army, which he divided into two bodies, both 
which penetrated into Spain. The one entered it by the 
way of Rouſſillon, and took Saragsſa without any reſiſtances 
and all the country on that fide the Ebro. The other diyi. 
| fron, which was led by Charl:main, in perſon, entered Spain 
on the ſide of Navarre, and after a long ſiege, he became 
maſter of Pampaluna. According to ſome hiſtorians, his ſuc. 
ceſſes were in a great meaſure owing to the valour of the 
French in his army, and Charles, cauſed 1hna Sarabi, to be 
proclaimed, the califf of the Weſt, upon his yielding him 
homage, for all the lands he held; between the Ebro, and 
the Pyrenean mountains. But this was not effected without 
infinite loſs, and great diſgrace to Charles. In his march to- 
wards the Ebro, his troops had been ſo oppreſſive to the 
country people, that they conſpired with the Moſlems againſt 
him, and ruſking on a ſudden from the rocks, and fell with 
fo much fury, on his rear, at the paſs of Roncevalles, that 
they cut it off, with ſome of Charles's beſt officers; amongſt 
whom was the famous Reland, or Orlando, the ſubject of 
fo many romances, and poems. But, to return to the 

affairs of the caſtern califat. | 5 
Harus's The Turks, under their Kakan, continued fill very power- 
Aux 5 | Sx : þ , 
wars with ful about the Caſpian fea, and that prince, pretending ſtill 
"ip Turks, to reſent the death of his daughter, who had been be- 
i troathed to Barmac, and as he alledged poiſoned, by him in 
the 172d. year of the Hejra, made a moſt dreadful irruption 
into the territories of the califf, and after carrying fire and 
{word, through ſeveral provinces, he retired to his own 
country, with one hundred thouſand captives. The ca- 
liff's general, called Abemclec, took his revenge by making 
an irruption into the provinces of Galæcia, and Capadacia, 
and fo thoroughly at variance were, Harun, and the em- 


Yreſs Irene, that all means to accommodate matters between 
| 3 


them proved ineffectua!. This produced freſh hoſtilities on 
both ſides; Alimelec renewed his incurſions, and proceeded 
jo near the imperial court, that he ſeized the ſtud of horſes, 
which was allotted for the uſe of the empreſs herſelf, Who 
had now recovered her influence in the affairs of the empire. 
In fhort, the calif 's troops, proved every where victorious; 
they ravaged all Lydia, and one of the imperial gencrals, 

| | Was 


Harun in- 
vades the 
Greek do- 
minions. 
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was defeated in a bloody battle, in which he loſt all his 
baggage, and a great number of general officers. Thoſe 
ſucceſles gave the califf once more an opportunity of trying 
to recover his authority in Africa, and conſequently of open- 
no an eaſy communication with Spain, and he ſent /5ra- 
n one of his emir's to be govornor of all the territories that Sends a 
remained to him in Africa , but it 1s probable, that the vaſt governor 
power, which Charlemain had now acquired in Europe, diſ- to Africt. 
q pointed him in his views, | 

il Amin, was Dow in the 15th year of his age, which in A Amin 
the eaſtern countries is conſidered amongſt ſovereign princes, of age. 
352 year of majority, and his name is found inſcribed in 
ſome dirhems that were found in the rùins of Samarcand, 
where they were coined ; a capital city in the califf's do- 
minions. But Harun, though he did not alter the order of 
ſucceſſion, having, as has been before obſerved, conceived 
a great affection for A Maimun, began now to think of 
rendering the latter, as little dependent as he could upon 
the former; who had ciſcovered a propenſity to all kind of 
vice, and idleneſs. Were we to hazard a conjecture, we 
ſhould think that the party in favour of A] Amin's ſucceſſion, 
wis ſo powerful in the empire, that the califf could not ſet 
it aſide without hazarding a civil war; not to mention that Harun's 
the act itſelf, had been by the califf ſolemnly hung up in affection 
the Kaaba; and thus it became ſacred in the eyes of all true for his 
Miflems. But previous to his putting his intentions into brother. 
execution, he put to death, 47:/a, one of the heads of the 
family of Ali, whom he had thrown into priſon, and who 
left behind him eighteen ſons, and twenty-three daughters. 
Harum then, undertook another pilgrimage to Mecca, more His mag- 
magnificent than any he had yet performed, with a view, nificent 
no doubt, of conciliating his ſubjects, to the meaſure he had pilgri- 
in view. For ſoon after, he made A Amin, his governor of mage to 
Syria, Trak, all Arabia, Meſopotamia, Aſſyria, Media, Pa- Mecca. 
tine, Egypt, and all that part of Africa, that ſtill was ſub- 
ject to the califat. Upon A Mamun, he beſtowed the go- Settles the 
vernment of Per/ia, Kerman, India, Koraſan, Taberſtan, ſucceſſion. 
Cabbeſtan, Zable/tan, and Mabainab, a province of prodi- ànew. 
gious extent. He likewiſe introduced into the ſucceſſion, a 
third ſon he had, named A Kaſan, to whom he gave the go- 
vernment of Armenia, Natolia, Georgia, Circaſſia, and all 
the vaſt tracts of lands, which he or his predeceſſors had 
conquered, near the Euæxine fea. It would break too much 
into the thread of this hiſtory, to enter upon the geography 
of all thoſe vaſt dominions, which ſhall be explained by it- 
ſelf. But the reader, from the partition that is here exhi- His vaſt 
bited, can eaſily form to himſelf, ſome idea, of the power dominions 
of this mighty prince: no empire in the world, being now 
comparable to his... We are not however to forget, that 
notwithſtanding this partition of power, amongſt his _ 
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A Amin was fill to retain the title of califf, and 4! Kaſ: 
| | . py . 4 
. was declared to be next in ſucceſſion ta A! Mainun. : 

Particu- This great point being thus ſettled, Harun proceeded i; 
lars relat- an act of the greateſt importance; but whether it was 
ing to the juſtice or tyranny, we are in the dark. The family of Py 
Barmac mac, had been the great inſtruments of his power, and it is 
family. probable, that, owing them obligations he could not rep; 
but could not diſown, he ſought to ſecure the tranquillit 

of his family, by deſtroying them all, though they were the 

authors of his own preſervation, and greatneſs. They were 

men the moit reſpected of any in the empire, for generoſity 

honour, and every virtue, that could adorn ſociety ; and 

their memory to this day, under the name of the Barmaceda 

Probable 15 revered in many of the eaſtern countries, and celebrated 
reaſonings by all their hiſtortans. Harun, like other great men of his 
why Ha- rank, ſeems to have had no notion of gratitude, or any other 
run de- virtue, that came in competition with power. The name 
ſtroyed Of the great miniſter of that family was Jaafar, or, as it is 
.. ſometimes wrote, 5 Some hiſtorians, with great 
. likelihood of truth, tell us, that when Yahya, the ſame why 
has been already mentioned, and who ſurrendered to Fadi, 
was brought upon the faith of that compromiſe to Bagdad 
the califf, inſtead of fulfilling his promiſe, determined to 
impriſon him; but in the mean time, committed him to 
the care of Faafar, who, deteſting ſuch a proceeding, nat 
only ſuffered Yahya to eſcape, but furniſhed him with mo- 
Extraor- ney, and the means of reaching. a place of ſafety. This 
ginary proceeding, was too humane, and generous, for Harun to 
flory of ſeem to condemn it; he even appeared to approve of it; 
Varun. hut from that time, it is probable, that he had formed 3 
| reſolution to get rid of a miniſter, who could prefer the 
dictates of julfice, and humanity, to obedience. Some au- 
thors mention another cauſe, that contributed to 7aafar's 
ruin. The califf, they ſay, having either a pad 
or violent affection. for his ſiſter, Aol aſa, and at the ſame 
time, a moſt tender ſriendſhip for his miniſter, married them 
together, or rather, ordered them to Jive together as man 
and wife, to all outward appearance, but without enjoy- 
ing any of the rights of matrimony, under pain of death 
and his difpleaſure. His extravagance, we are told, ws 
owing to the deſire the califf had to be always in company 
with them together. Taofar however, being young and 


Particu- amorous, violated his maſter's injunctions, fo far, that be 

Jars of the got his nominal wife with child, of twins, which, notwith- 

deſtr wy ſtanding the precaution he took to ſend them privately to 

8 of the Mecca, came. to the ears of the califf; who reſented it ſo 

1 ly. much, that he ordered 7aefar to be beheaded ; and his fa- 
115. 


ther, and his brother Fade, to be thrown into priſon at 
Al Rakka. The ſentence of death was executed, by Mari, 
beforę the califf's own palace, the criminal being then no 
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Kaſs more than thirty-ſeven years of age. His mother, who had 

| ven ſuck to Harun, and was greatly reſpected by him, 
ded t) > terceded in the moſt moving manner, in their favour. 
was of BW But all was to no purpoſe, for they were kept priſoners, 
f Par. for ſeventeen years; their effects were ſeized upon, all over 
nd it is the califat, and the califf's reſentment went fo far, that he 
Tepay, ubliſhed the edict, commanding that, none of his ſubjects, 


ullli ſhould, under pain of death, make mention of the Barmac 


331 


re the family. As to Abbaſa, the califf is ſaid to have been under 
were reat agonies on her account, but at laſt ordered her, and 
rolity, her two children, to be buried alive in a pit. Pe 

3 and Though the laws of hiſtory oblige us to mention theſe Reflec- 
cedes, particulars, yet it docs violence to credibility, to imagine, tions upon 
ated that a prince of Harumn's juſtice and magnanimity, ſhould that inci- 
of his not have other reaſons, for the ſeverity, if not the barbarity dent. 
other of thoſe executions ; tho' perhaps they might be equally un- 
name juſtifiable. Phe truth is, Parmac, or the Barmace family, 

it were at this time, in point of ſplendour, and riches, infe- 

Sroat rior to few ſovereign princes; and the general belief of the 

who people of the Eaſt was, that they were deſcended from the 

Fads, antient kings of Pera. One ot the family, likewiſe having 

Taal, been aſſianced to the daughter of the Kakan, Harun's great and 

d to inveterate enemy, contributed perhaps to their down-fall. 

n to We are to add to this, that they pictended, in imitation of 

nat the Heſbam family at Mecca, to have been the builders and 

wy owners of the magnificent moſque, at Ball; the antient 

This Batra, one of the greateſt cities in Koraſan; which moſque, 

1 exceeded the magnincence, and the ſplendour, of the Kaaba 

it; itſelf. All thoſe circumſtances, together with the prodigi- 

d ous popularity of the Barmac family, might well contribute 

the toits ruin, under a prince, jealous of his authority, without 

Sy our having recourſe to improbabilities. ; 

* But it is not in the power of the moſt deſpotic ſovereign, Singular 
ton to x fd the inward ſentiments of their ſubjects. The vir- inſtance 
me tues of old Tahya, the protector and tutor of the califf's of the af- 
en youth ; and the founder of his fortune, together with thoſe fection of 
an of his four ſons, roſe after their ruin, with greater force, the public 
” to the minds of th; people, thanthey had ever done during for that 
th the time of their proſperity; ſo that Harun found the edict family. 

* he had iſſued *. them to be ineffectual, if nat preju- 

x dical to his purpoſe. An inſtance of this we haye in the 

nd conduct of one /Aondir, an old man, who erected a kind of 


a ſtage, before the ruins of one of the Barmac's houſes, upon 
which he uſed to pronounce to the people, a panegyric up- 
on the virtues of that family. This coming to the calift's 
ears, he ordered the old man to be dragged before him, and 
he condemed him to death. This ſentence was ſo far from 
intimidating Mondir, that he launched out more boldly than 
ever, in the praiſes of his beloved family. Nis behaviour, 
and perhaps the truth of what he ſaid, ſtruck the califf fo 


forceably, that he not only retrafted his ſentence, but 
| gave 
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gave Mondir a preſent of a very rich gold cup he then had 
Generoi- uſe. Behold, fir, ſaid the brave old man, to the cali 1 
ty of the kiſſing his hand that ſtretched out the cup, a freſh obli k 
caliſf. tion Lam under to the houſe of Barmac. We are told 2 
Mahomet, the ſon of Yahya, was not upon this occaſion * 
volved in the ruin of his family; though his brother Faufar's 
body, was treated by the califf's order, with the utmoſt in- 
: dignity. [ 
His 855 MWicephorus, the emperor of C9n/?antingple, had about this 
_ 1 time ſhut up the ambitious empreſs rene, in a monaſtry of 
<q 3 ; her own building, and had concluded a peace, with the em. 
the (Greek peror Charles the great, to whom Harun, had offered the 
Emperor. property of mount Calvary, and our Saviour's ſepulchre xt 
Ferufalem a bribe, which in thoſe days of ſuperſtition, 
was looked upon, as being beyond even that of a crown. 
But Charles was ſuperior to ſuch weaknefles, and was now 
employed in ſettling his great empire of the Weſt, With this 
view it was that he did not diſcourzge an alliance with the 
Greez# emperors, from whom he had obtained many valuable 
poſſeſſions, and privileges; and particularly, that of being 
recognized emperor of the Weſt, and of all Haly. Nice- 
phorus, having ſtrengthened himſelf with this important 
alliance, in the 187th year of the Hejra, which anſwers to 
His inſo- the 803d year of God, according to the Moflem authors, 
lence to though the Greeks fix the date more early, ſent an embafſa- 
Harun, dor, with a kind of defiance to the califf, refuſing to con- 
tinue the payment of the tribute that had been agreed to 
by the emprets Irene; and demanding, that all that had been 
paid, ſhould be returned. "The caiiff, having but a little 
time before, renewed the treaty, by which the ſubſidy was 
continued, was terribly exaſperated at this demand, and the 
more ſo, when the Gree# ambaſſador, offered htm ſome 
ſwords in a preſent. [t js here proper to acquaint the reader, 
that Damaſcus, Arabia Felix, called Yaman, and other coun- 
tries under the calift, had been always remarkable, for the 
ſineft manufactures of ſteel, in the world; and the great fa- 
milies, or tribes there, were ſo curious as to the temper, 
Extraor- and keenefs of their ſwords, that they were tranſmitted from 
dinary father to ſon, as family jeweis; and they had particular 
prootcf names allotted them by their owners. Harun had got tne 
Flas an's poſleſſion of one of thoſe ſwords called Samſamah, which 
f$enoth, was famous for its excellency over all others in the world. 
* Add to this, that the caliſf himſelf, was remarkable for his 
ſtrength, and dexterity in arms. Highly provoked with the 
infolent demand, and the defiance taat had been ſent him 
by the emperor, he took the ſwords from the ambaſtador ; 
and before his face cut them in pieces with his Samſamah, 
as if they had been ſo many bulruſhes. This ſtory, will 
not appear v:ry incredible to the reader, who knows the 
exccilency of the Sabres manufactured to this dap, in tho 
Parts, 
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To ſecond this mark of his indignation, and to prevent He in- 
the emperor, who' threatned an invalion of his dominions; vades the 
the califf immediately, aſſembling his army, marched Greet ems 
through the imperial territories, and ſpreading deſolation pire. 
wherever he came, he proceeded as far, as Heraclea, a city - 
ſituated on 2 branch of the Euxine ſea, to which he laid Forces N. 
ſiege. Nicephorus, now trembled for Conſtantinople itfelf, cephorusta 
and ſent to propoſe a peace, offering to renew the pay- a DEACE. 
ment of the annual tribute. As winter was at hand, and 
the califf was at a great diſtance from his dominions, he 
accepted of the emperor's offers; and drew off his army 
towards Alraka. But Nicephorus, was no ſooner free from 
the danger, than he grew as inſolent as ever, in hopes that 
the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, would prevent the califf's return. 
But he was miſtaken, and according to the Gree# hiſtorians 
themſelves, he received in perſon, a ſhameful defeat from 
Harun, who obliged him again to renew his ſubſidy treaty, Treache- 
and even to pay, all the arrears of it that were due. But ry of tae 
Nicephoriis regarded his faith no longer than his danger latter. u ho 
was impending, and the califf had no ſooner left his terri- 25 deteat- 
tories, than he made vaſt preparations, for invading the ed. 


califat, in his turn. 


It appears, upon this occaſion, pretty extraordinary, that Reaſons 
the califf, while he was ſuperior in the field, ſnauld fo often for Ha- 
truſt to the faith, of ſo perfidious a prince, as Nicephorus rus's leni- 
appears to have been. In anſwer to this, it is molt natural t. 
to think that the califf was influenced by apprehenſions of 
ſome commotions, Which began to appear, and afterwards, 
broke out in Koraſan, and other provinces of his empire. 
Tt is likewiſe reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the power of 
Charles the Great, to which the califf was no ſtranger, had 
great weight with him; eſpecially as he was then in {trict 
alliance with the Gree# emperor. . 

Be this as it will, it is certain, that the califf, was not He totally 
wanting to himſelf, for, in the ſpring of the 188th year qefeats 
of the Hejra, he once more invaded the imperial dominions, Niceploo- 
and penetrating as far, as S, in Natolia, which he took, us. 
he was there encountered by Nicepherus himſelf, at the 
head of a great army, but far inferior to that of the califf, 
if we are to believe the Cree? hiſtorians, who ſay, that Great ar- 
the Mo/lems, in this invaſion, amounted to three hundred my of the 
thouſand. It is however, univerſally agreed, that after a 
bloody battle, Nicephorus vas totally deleated, with the 
loſs of forty thouſand of his ſoldiers, beſides being himſelt, 
wounded; in three different places. After fo important an 
action, the califf and his army returned home, with the 
immenſe plunder they had acquired. The remaining part 


Calif. 


of this year ſeems to have been ſpent by the cliff in pro- 


viding for the peace of his dominions; by the changes he 
made of their governors, - pas thoſe of Egypt. E: 
+ | : 15 
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is however, hard to reconcile the. partition which he had 
made of his dominions among his three ſons, with thoſe re. 

movals ; unleſs we ſuppoſe that the partition was not to 
take place, till his death, or that the power they held 
Was no more than nominal, and that the califf reſerved = 
himſelf, the appointment of the acting governors. What. 
ever may be in this, Harun, in the 189th of the Hejra, hay- 
ing ſettled every thing in his dominions according to his 
mind, ſent a body of troops to invade Phrygic, where they 
defeated, an army ſent againſt them by the Greet emperor; 
but nothing elſe ſeems to have been performed deciſive this 
Hej. 190. year. Next year however, Harun, once more entered the 
imperial territories, with an army, confiſting of no fewer, 

than one hundred and thirty- five thouſand regular troops, 

beſides volunteers and irregulars. He likewiſe fitted out a 

very ſtrong fleet, which was deſtined to make a deſcent upon 

Herun the iſland of Cyprus. The fu# opperation of his land troops, 
takes and was againſt Heraclea, the fame city which he had beſieged 
burns He- before, and which he now not only took but reduced to 
raclea, aſhes; and carried ſixteen thouſand of the inhabitants along 

his ſuc- with him, in chains. He then proceeded, to make himſelf 
ceſſes .. maſter of many other towns, and undoubtedly, would have 
force Ni- taken Conſtantinople itſelf ; had not a rebellion, which broke 
cephorus to gut at this time in his own territories, prevented it. He 
an 1g800- however, obliged the emperor Nicephorus, to renew his ſub- 
minious miſſions for a peace, which he granted him, upon condi- 
peace. tion, that Heraclea, and the other places taken and deſtroyed 
| by the Moſlems, never ſhould be rebuilt; and that the em- 
peror, ſhould pay thirty thouſand pieces of gold, with his 

own head ſtampt upon them, annually to the califf, and 

three thouſand with the head of his ſon; whom he had 

made his aſſociate in the empire. This ſeems to have been 

a refinement of pride, in the califf, whoſe coin never bore 

any heads, that he and his ſubjects, might have a kind of 

ſecret triumph over their vaſſal, always when they looked 

upon his coin. Before this treaty was concluded, we are 

told, that the califf had advanced as far as 4»/yra, the ca- 

pital of Galatia, the, fortifications of which he only ſurveyed; 

but that the whole neigbouring countries, were over-run 

with his troops, who carried deſolation wherever they 

ſpread. But this treaty, being, like all the others, broken 

by the Gree# emperor, the califf not only repoſſeſſed him- 

ſelf, of all the places he had abandoned, but ordering his 

Harun fleet to proceed in a deſcent, pon Cyprus, with a great 

conquers number of land troops on board, lie entirely reduced that 

Gru. iſland, demoliſhed the churches, herever he came, and 

carried vaſt numbers of the inhabitants into captivity. N. 

cephorus, agcording to T heophanes, the Greet hiſtorian, hai 

at this time a dependence upon the ſucceſs of a body of 

troops, which he had ſent to make a diverſion, r 
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had «lif's dominions ; but with fo little ſucceſs, that mot of 

re- tem periſhed miſerably in the expedition, | | : 
i Notwithſtanding all thoſe glorious conqueſts of Harun, And re- 
ld, his affairs at home, were now in ſuch a ſituation, as abſo- turns 

| to Jutely demanded his preſence there. He was therefore in a home. 


manner compelled, once more to truſt to the faith of Ni- 


au- zþharus, and having renewed the ſubſidy treaty with him, 
his he returned home to his own dominions, where he found 
Ney every thing in diſorder. One Rafa, the fon of Leit, was 
Or; in actual rebellion againſt the califf, at this time; and hav- 


ing made himſelf maſter of Samarꝶtand, he advanced to Ky- 


the raſan, of which the califf beſtowed the government upon 
er, one Hazima, who ſent his predeceſſor Vi, in chains to the 
PS, calif, on account of the tyranny, and oppreflions he had 
ta been guilty of in his government. It appears likewiſe, tho? 


it is not expreſsly taken notice of, by the Moflem hiſtorians, 


PS, that the long abſence of the califf, had encouraged 4] Amin, 
ed his preſumptive heir, to endeavour to diſpoſſeſs his brother, 
to 41 Mamun, of the governments that had been allotted him. 
ng In the mean while, Rafa, advanced towards Koraſan, againſt. 
elf Amin, who was endeavouring to ſupplant his brother in 
ve that province; but the califf being now returned from 
ke his Cree expedition, reconciled his three ſons, ſo far, that 
le they attended him in his laſt pilgrimage, to Mecca; where, 
d- as well as at Medina, he was unuſually generous, in his 
i. alms to the poor. Upon his return, finding that Raſe, had 
ed made a dangerous progreſs in Koraſan, he ordered the army 
25 he brought back from Greece, to aſſemble near Kaka, from 
_ whence he marched them to Bagdad, where they were pro- 
ad e with every thing neceſſary, for their proceeding 
ad avainſt the rebels. The differences that had ariſen between 
iſt his two ſons, ſeems at this time, to have greatly affected 
ie the califf's ſpirits. For, when he was at Rata, he dreamed, 
of according to one of the Perfan hiſtorians, who are gene- 
x rally very much upon the marvellous, that he ſaw a hand 
bs holding forth, ſome red earth, and that he heard a voice 
15 pronouncing, that ſuch was the earth, in which he was 
l; to be interred, at Tus, a city of great note in Xeraſan. 
1 Though this might be a fiction, yet it is certain, the cali 
ul was at this time ſo much oppreſſed with gloomy appre- 
1 henſions, that he conſulted, with his favourite phyſician 
5 Gabriel, upon the ſtate of his health. Gabriel, very pro- 
0 perly told him, that his oppreſſion was owing to his vaſt 
fatigues, and the great load of buſineſs in which he was en- 

f gaged; and adviſed him by all means, to take ſome relaxa- 
: tion, by purſuing thoſe amuſements, that were proper to 
4 expel it. The califf, upon this, gave his principal ofi- 
F cers a magnificent entertainment, which laſted for ſome 
A days, and then purſued his march, to the head of his army, 
; into the diſtrict of Forjan, where a bloody-Aux ſeized him, 
: with jo much violence, that he was oblige ro difcontiaze 
| 4183 
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336 A GENERAL. HISTORY 
Harun 15 his tharch; and after committing the care of his 
attacked 4/ Manſur, he returned to Tus. 1 — we are * 
by a diſpatched his favourite eunuch, Maſru, the ſame who had 
bloody- beheaded Faa/ar, for a handful of the earth, from the {1 
flux. of the neighbourhood. Upon Maſru's return, and pre. 
His deſ- ſenting it, with his arm halt bare, the caliſf, when he ſay 
pondency that the earth was red, immediately told his phyſician Gg. 
and ſuper- 6rzel, that he was a dead man, and that the earth and the 
ſtition. arm, were the ſame he had ſeen in his dream. His diſtem. 
per after this, returned with double violence. When his 
recovery was deſperate, Baſhir, the brother of Raſe the rebel 
was brought before him a priſoner, and the califf ſaying, 
that had he ſtrength only to pronounce two words, they 
ſhould be, kill him,” upon which Baſbir was put to death 
. 1 e : : WT | 
. oon after, in the 193d cf the Hejra, which anſwers to 
2. the ycar of God, 808, this great califf died, when he was 
His death about forty- ſeven years of age, and after reigning about 
perſonand twenty-three. His complexion was fair, his face amiable, 
character. his perſon tall, and portly, his hair which was beginning to 
turn grey, was thick and buſhy, and his beard black, 
Notwithſtanding all that has been ſaid of his virtues, ſome 
of his actions, if what is recorded of them be true, are not 
reconcilable to humanity. As a man, he ſeems to have 
been inquiſitive, and ſometimes facetious, and he never 
appeared in fo great luſtre, as when he ſat to diftribute 
juſtice in perſon, to the meaneſt ſubjects. A woman, com- 
plaining to him once, that his ſoldiers had done great da- 
mage, to her grounds, in their march, the califf put her in 
mind, that it 1s ny: AY m_ 333 the 3 
\ivles great princes go forth, the ſubjects through whoſe fields 
— 2 they paſs, muſt ſuffer. Ves, "rg replied ſhe, but it is ſaid 
in' the ſame book, that the habitations of thoſe princes, 
who authorize injuſtice, ſhall be rendered defolate. This 
ſeaſonable bold remonſtrance, affected the califf ſo much, 
55 5 he ordered the woman to be indemnified ſor all het 
oſſes. 
and mode- Though his empreſs Zeverde, had ſuch an aſcendency 
ration. over him, that he left her ſon, his ſucceſſor, in prejudice 
| of his elder brother, a much more deſerving prince, yet he 
knew how to make a proper diſtinction, between the two; 
and he ſeems to have taken ſuch meaſures, as were moſt pro- 
20 to reinſtate A Maimun, in bis birth right. Al Amin, 
being one day very importunate, for his puniſhing a man 
ſeverely, who had ſpoken with great indecency of his mo- 
ther, the califf ſeemed to be at a loſs as to the puniſhment 
he ſhould inflict. But ſon, added he, if you cannot pre- 
vail on yourfelf, as a priace of ſpirit and generoſity, ought 
to Co, to forgive the fellow, my advice is, that you hou! 
treat him in his own way, and ſpeak as much ill of bis mo- 
ther, as ht has Gone of yours, T; 
| 112 
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he Mahometans in general, have a great veneration for Story of 
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/ to hoſe who are natural idiots ; and believe, that though they an idiot. 

he cannot underſtand it, there is ſome what divinely myſte- 

had WW ;jous in all they ſay. But this principle renders them ob- 

ſol! "oxious to great impoſitions; becauſe, many people who are | 

re- in their ſenſes, in order to procure themſelves an extraor- | 

aw dinary degree of reverence, pretend ta be natural idiots ; | 

2 when they are diſcovered, they are ſeverely puniſhed. 1 

the Aman at Bagdad, who either was, or affected to be a fool, If 

m. pretended to be God Almighty, and Harun hearing of him, "mg 

his commanded he ſhould be brought before him; that he 1 

el, might ſift out of him the truth. I ordered, ſaid the califf, 1 

83 the other day, a fellow who pretended to be a prophet i | 

ey ſent by God Almighty, and ſeemed to be a fool, to be in 

th tried: and he appearing to be an impoſtor, his head was | l 
| ſtruck off by my command. You did right, replied the Wl 

to fool, and like a worthy ſervant of mine, for I never gave b 

a that fellow any commiſſion to be a prophet. This ready 

ut anſwer, left the califf, ſo much ata loſs how to judge in the 

e, matter, that the fool was diſmiſſed, 1 f 

to It has been obſerved more than once, in the hiſtory of Sends a 

k. this califf, that he was particularly jealous of his governors ſlave ta 

ne of Egypt ; and that he very frequently removed and re- govern 

ot placed them. This, no doubt, was occaſioned partly for Egypt, 

e the reaſons already aſſigned, and partly on the ageo unt f 

er the difficulty of governing fo proud, and ſo mutinous a 

te people, as the Egyptiaus were. In order to humble them, 

bs he once took it into his head, to order an Fele ſlave, 

l- one Hoxeib, to be governor of Egypt; giving for his reaſon, 

in that one of the old kings of Egypt, had boaſted, that he 

of was God Almighty. As the ,, (opians were held in the 

5 utmoſt contempt, by all the Maſllems, who feldom employed 

d them but as flaves, this would have been a dangerous piece 

Sy of humour, in Harun, had he not known that Hozeib, was 


poſſeſſed of ſuch qualities, as fitted him to be a proper go- 
vernor for ſuck a people. As an inſtance of this, we arg 
told, that when the Egyßtians, (ſeemingly very abſurdly) 
complained to their governor, that an inundation of the 
Nile had carried away all the cotton they had ſown, on 
the banks of that river; he aſged them, in a dry ſurly 
manner, why they had not ſown wool there inſtead of cots 
ton. | | | 
Such are all the particulars, that with any appearanee General 
of credibility, or certainty, have been tranſmitted to ys reflection 
of this mighty emperor. It is greatly to be lamented by upon the 
poſterity, that amongſt all the men of learning he ſa great- reign of 
ly encouraged, he employed none to write the particulars At Raſhif 
of his glorious reign. That ſomewhat of that kind was | 
done is plain, from the few that have come to our hand, 
and by the exact mention we have of his great officers of 
Vor, „ no wild | fate, 
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gainſt his long deſperate before he died. Al Mamun, ſatisſied with 
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Al Mamu 
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ſtate, and the learned men of his court. But all we kngy 
of the former, excepting a few, are their names, and my 
accounts we have of the latter, relate only to their labour 
about the unintelligible Jargon of their own religion, and 
the pains they have taken to render {ome parts of it recgy. 
cileable to common honeſty, or common ſenſe ; all Which 
muſt be highly diſagreeable to the Engliſb reader. 


\ 
mo 
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————— 


Al Amin, ſer and fucceſſor, to Al Raſhid the prey, 
| | of the houſe of Al Abbas. 


4 L Amin, as we have already ſeen, was in arms againſt 
<4 his brother, before their father's death; which make; 
it probable that A Raſhid's ſtate of health, had been 


the perpetual government of the countries, that had heen 
allotted him by his father, would have been contented to 
have left to his brother, the title of califf. But A Ami, 
had a ſon of his own, named Miſa, and upon his acceſſion 
to the califat, he reſigned himſelf intirely to flatterers, and 
miniſters, enemies to A! Myumun, whom, they repreſent. 
ed as having made himſelf, by means of his great abili- 
ties, the ſovereign of Koraſan, and the dangerous rival of 
his power. Upon this, A! Fadl, was ordered to march 
ſuddenly into K7raſan, at the head of an army, and to dil- 
poſſeſs his brother, not only of that government, but of 
all his effects, and houſes there, which had been expreſsly 
left him, by the will of the calif. Though A Manut, 
was far from being void of ambition, yet he was too great 
4 politician to be ignorant of the dangers with which he 
was beſet. Rafe, had made himſelf maſter of part of I- 
raſan, and had actually arrogated to himſelf, the appella- 
tion of califf ; and a great number of the inhäbitants joined 
him. On the other hand, he knew the vaſt power of 4 
Amin, and the regard the pubiic had to the will of A Raſh, 
which appointed him to be the ſovereign lord of the ca- 
lifat. He was therefore wiſe enough to temporize, ſo 
far, that he immediately obliged the people of his govert- 
ment to recognize A Amin, as calf, and he oppoſed nc- 
thing to his general Fadl, but remonſtrances, upon th: 
wrong that was intended him; and of his readineſs to obey 
his father's will; while his brother was violating it with 
regard to him, in every reſpect. Faul, had no regard to 
thoſe remonſtrances; and proceeded to execute the califf“ 
orders. In the mean while, 4! Amin, was impolitic enougi 
t order A Mamnn to repair to him at Bagdad; under pre- 
tence of wanting to conſult with him upon Rate affairs. 
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A] Mamun, inſtead of complying with this order, ap- Breach be 
healed to the public, upon the notoriou: violation of the tween the 
fate califf's will, for A. Amin had by this time declared his ſ6n two bro- 
Muſe, his ſucceſſor in the calif:t. This young prince was theils. 
but five years old, and his father, in imitation of other 
eaſtern nations, gave him the pompous title, of “one who 
reaſons by the grace of God ” The people however, who 
began now to have a contempt for 4/ Amin, on account 
of his indolence and debauchery, rediculed his ſon, by the 
appellation of the prince, who begins to ſpeak by the 
grace of God,” which 1s better expretled by two words in 
the Arabic. A Amin, likewiſe ordered his brother A Ma- 
mnun's name to be omitted in the public prayers, and Muſa's to 
be inſerted in its room, as his next heir, by which his ſub- 
jects were no longer in doubt of the injuſtice towards 4! 
Mamun. : „ ot fp on 
The latter, taking advantage of the public indignation; I Mamun 
immediately put himſelf at the head ot his troops, cut off takes the 
all communication between Korg/an and Bagdad, alerted field. 
the validity of his father's will, ſtruck money in his own 
name, without mentioning that of Al Amin, and performed 
other acts of ſovereignty. Perhaps ke would have not xj; preat 
ventured upon thoſe bold ſteps, had he not found means ſuccels, 
to bring over to his party, the rebel Rafe, who commanded 
a large body of troops, and Farthamah, a man of great in- 
tereſt in thoſe parts, and probably the ſame who was 
commiſſioned by Al Hadi, to murder A Raſhid, though 
Horthemab's ſon, about the ſame time, was appointed A 
Amin's governor of Egypt. After this vaſt acceſſion of 
ſtrength, Al Manun kept no farther meaſures with his 
brother. Hoſtilities commenced, and the confines of Syri2 
and Koroſan, became frightful ſcenes of devaſtation, and 
bloodſhed. It appears from many paſſages in the Moſlem Pirehms 
authors, but chiefly from comparing the dates of thoſe coined. 
dirhems, which are in the cabinets of the curious, with 
fats, that every time they went into an eͤpenſive war, 
they made a new coinage of dirhems, and we accordingly 
find, that both parties ſet their mints to work on this oC+ 
caſion for the payment of their armies. =O 
Matters ſeem to have been in a tumultuous uncertain Particu- 
ſtate during all the 194th year of the Hijra, but next year lars of a 
became deciſive of their high claims; i, the ſon of Ja, deciſive 
was declared general of 4/ Amin's troops, and ſent to battle, 
invade Noraſan, with ſixty thouſand men, of wliom ten 
| hundred were horſe; but, with regard to this authors differ. 
It is certain however, that 41 Amin's court, upbn this occa- 


lon, was full of confidence and preſumption; Zobeide, the 
, moſt haughty princeſs alive, on account of her beauty, 


| deſcent, and marriage; before Ia ſet out upon his expedition, 
| Tormally required him, to remember that A Mamun, was 
the ion of the great 4] Kaſhid, and that conſequently ſhe 
35 regarded 
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regarded him as her own. That he ſhould intimate to hin 
the califf's orders, and give him three days to conſid 


er 
them ; but that, if he did not comply with them * idle, « 
time, he ſhould bring him to W in ſilver chains, 4; nd n 
by his behaviour, appears to have been as preſumptuous x An 
Zobeide. He marched his army to Ray, a city on the ffon. We! 
tiers of Koraſan, where he encamped in a careleſs manner whict 
truſting to the ground, which was very ſtrong. 4! Mann ener 
gave the command of his troops to Harthema, and Taber, calio 
eneral of conſummate courage and abilities; and notwitl. bim 
: ſtanding 4's advantageous fituation, they marched undaun. pear! 
72 by tedly againſt him. Ai obſerving this, was ſo confident of b 


a- victory, that he told his troops, it would be as eaſy for then 

mun. to break the enemies army in pieces, as to mach hat 
 _ - over the hill of Hamadan. This confidence deſtroyed hin 

for inſtead of making all the advantage, which he might Loben 

have done, of his ground, he ſuffered himſelf to be attacks * 

in his camp. An obſtinate battle enſued, in which 4% adde 

troops repulſed the right and left wing of their enemies, but open 

Al Mamun's centre cing compoſed of a choice body f tl 

cavalry, puſhed that of Ali, ſo vigorouſly that the latter were Hel 
intirely broken, and cut off from the two wings without e 

a poſſibility of their rallying, AlMamun's centre then divide! eat! 

and attacked the wings of 1/a's army in their flanks. It wa wh 

then that Ali himſelf was ſingled out by one David, why 0 ; 
killed him, and cutting off his head, ſent it to Mamun. The 0 1 
above is the beſt account, which from many jarring author. lee 

ties, we have been able to give, of this important battle: Bu WM 5 


however they may differ in particulars, they agree in the i 

main, as to what we have related. | I 
Progreſs Some authors, have inſinuated, that 4! Mamun, before 5 
of A! Ma- this time had declared himſelf califf, nor is that at al 115 
mun's improbable, for he had, before his victory, exerciſed * 
arms, ſeveral acts of independent ſovereignty in Koraſan. But upon a 
receiving the news of his victory he was immediately pro- itte 

claimed califf, and dividing his army between his two "Th 
generals, whom he nobly rewarded for their ſervices Wi in 

ordered them to follow their blow. They accordingly 70 
marched into Jrah, Taber, towards Ahwaz, and Hartbem Will the 


7 towards Holhan; purpoſing to fall in with one another near 
checked. Bagdad, and jointly to undertake the ſiege of that city. The 5 
califf had ſtill an army in the field, but it was defeated. he 73 
progreſs of Al Mamun's arms appears, however, to have 


received ſeveral checks this year. The rich province o as 
Karman nearKoraſan, continued in the intereſt of A! Ann; Wil foi 
We even find dirhems coined at Mohamedia thecapital BW 4 
of that diſtrict, and though Al MHanun's troops conquerel Bil hi. 
Hamaden, yet, towards the end of the campaign, Tah hi 
was reduced to fortify his camp, and to act upon the de- c 

| | | fenſue in 
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idle, eit 


Anin, could have driven him from the Moſlem throne. 
We have a remarkable inſtance of this, in the manner in 
which he received the news, of the defeat and death of his 


veneral Ali. For, the meſſenger ſent to him, on that oc- 


Pr © for, ſaid Ne, my. rocman Kuthar here, has taken 
two fine fiſhes, and I not one.” | S ts 


hin, if poſſible, | 177 | 
mY Ie continued ſtill in the neighbourhood of Holwan, 
here he was joined by Hartbema, who appears to have 
acted in ſubordination to Taher. As they were preparing to 
open the campaign, Taber underſtood that he was, in a man- 
nd br ſurrounded by two armies of twenty thouſand men 
each, with which he was in no condition to encounter. 


Tr learning that there was a miſunderſtanding between the 
un two generals ſent againſt him, he improved it ſo well, that 
rho BY inſtead of engaging their enemy, they deſtroyed one ano- 
becher. This gave Taher an opportunity of beſieging and 


taking Holꝛan, which he did by capitulation, but was ob- 


then marched towards Alibax; but his army being weaken- 
ed by the garriſon he had left in Holiban, he was unable to 
diſpoſſeſs a body of the califf's troops, that had taken poſt 
near that city. He repulſed them, however, ſo effectually, 


important ſtation of J/aſel upon the Tygris, and after that 

o ng | Madayen, a city in the neighbourhood of Bagdad 

itſelf. . 

The people of Bagdad, were variouſly affected, accord- 

ing to thoſe various ſucceſſes. They were no ſtrangers to 

the indolent life of their califf, whom they deſpiſed. Upon 
the firſt ſucceſſes of A! Mamun's generals, and being ſpirited 
up, by 4! Haſan, a man of great conſequence amongſt 
them, they formally depoſed 41 Amin, and threw his mother 

Zabeide, into priſon. But A Amin's affairs ſoon after tak- 

ing a more favourable turn, they not only replaced him up- 
on the throne, but ſecured Al Haſan, and brought him pri- 

| ſoner to the califf. That mean ſpirited prince, not know! 

BY -f! Halar's views, or not believing what was urged again 
him, offered him the command of his army, and furniſhed 
him with every thing neceſſary for him to make a glorious 
campaign. A Haſan, being in the califf's power, ſeem- 
ingly accepted of his command, which he had no inten- 
tion to execute. For, he no ſooner had paſſed che Tygris, 

| 333 a 1 


found him angling, and after he had imparted to 
. fatal tidings, the califf ordered him to hold his 


ſenſive only. Al Amin's generals, ſeem not to have been 
her during this campaign, and the following winter; 
nd nothing but the exceſſive indolence, and ſtupidity, of 


He had however recourſe on this occaſion to ſtratagem, and 


liged to leave in it a ſtrong garriſon, under Hqrthema. He 


Taher 


TA. 
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Farly next year, Al Mamun, impatient at the delays Another 
that had happened, ordered his generals to take the field, campaign 
9 thoſe of Al Amin could oppoſe them. opens. 


that he made himſelf maſter of Alwaz, and then of the takes A 


Al Amin 
depoſed 


ut re- 


ſtored. 
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AI Haſan than he endeavoured to make his eſcape, but his treacher 
ki led. being difovered, A! Amin ordered a body of his troops l 

purfue him; and after a moſt obſtinate defence, thous 
attended only by two ſervants, both he and they were put 
to the ſword. he unhappy A! Amin, finding himſelf thus 


betrayed and deſerted on all ſides, loſt his {pirit ſo much htte 
| that he began to entertain thoughts of ſurrendering hin. Ml whe 
ö ſelf into the hands of Al Mamun; who was, by this time But 
p 1 acknowledged as califf, by the Egyptians, Syriars, and al boa 
b e 3M the Arabs. The important city of þahan open" its gates wel 
| J 7. 4 to his general Taher, and the whole province of Far, (ub.' che 
; eee 1 * the ſame time. =D | ine 
| Baodad Al Aman's affairs, being thus deſperate, in the 197th year by 
| 5 of the Hejra, A! Mamui's two generals Taher, 2 Heft. bi 
| by his ge- Na, forme the junction they had propoſed in the neighbour. ing 
nerals-. hood of Bagdad. We are here to obſerve, that, notwith- 2k 
| ſtanding what we are told by Moſlem and Perſian authors, he 
of the almoſt uninterrupted progreſs of Al Mamun's arms, it or 

appears as if they had omitted many particulars. It waz hit 

now the third if not the fourth year of the war, and Bagdad, Ti 

which was the great object of A Mamun, was not yet te- w 

duced ; it is therefore reaſonable to conclude, that Amins ri 

generals, made a better defence for him than appears upon W 


the face of our hiſtorians. The ſiege of Bagdad however 


| | was now formed, and A Amin, from ſome circumſtances ſe 
{] that have not come to our hands, made ſo vigorous a de- tl 
{1 fence, that it ſeems to have laſted for a whole year. It t! 
j appears likewiſe that 4/ Amin, notwithſtanding all his v 
i L vices and failings, could upon this occaſion, exert the vir- c 
9 tues of his family. He defended, the caftern parts of Bag- 
| | dad, called, the camp of A! Mohai, till it was reduced to a 0 
= heap of ruins around him; and then he retired to the wett- 2 
i ern part, where he defended himſelf with equal obſtinacy. t 
N | But the garriſon, and the inhabitants, who were very fatth- { 
i | ful to him, while he ſet them an example of courage, and | 


activity, were greatly ſcandalized, when upon every rel- 

pite he had from the alarms of the beſiegers, they ſaw him 
and his favourite freeman, Kuthar, playing together at cheſs, 

a game, of which, he was fond to diſtractſon. | 
Dezth of Al Mamun's two generals, Taher, and Harthema, were 
the califf men of very oppoſite characters. Harthema, as the 
41 Amin, reader may already have obſerved, was far from being of 
a bloody diſpoſition; but Taher, was in his nature, a ſe- 

.cond Kaled, brave, unrelenting, and cruel. * A! Amin, was 

no ſtranger to the characters of both, and-he entered into 

a treaty with Horthema, whoſe ſon, as we have ſeen, he had 

made goyerfior of Hgypt. This treaty, coming to the ears 

of Taber, He reſented it as an indignity, done to his ſupe- 

riority in the command ; and he refolved to render it in- 
effectual. We hall not trouble the reader with the dreams, 
prognoſtics, and omens, which Al Amin conſidered as the 

| by e immediate 
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immediate forerunners of his deſtiny, and which, for ſome 
lays before his death, happened, greatly dejected him. It is 
ſufficient to ſay, that he and Harthema, had ſeveral private 
conferences together, and it was agreed, that 4 Amin ſhould 
embark with Harthema, in a ſmall veſſel, furniſhed by the 
latter; and that they ſhould croſs the FTygris, to the place 
where the troops. of Harthema's diviſion were encamped. 
But Taber, having notice of their intention, planted ſome 
boats to intercept them, which ſunk that in which they 
were.” Harthema, eſcaped drowning by being drawn out of 
the river by the hair of his head; and the califf, who was 
in diſguiſe, got to the ſhore, but he was ſo cloſely purſued. 
by Taher's ſoldiers, that he was taken, having nothing on 
him but a tattered cloak, his drawers, and his turban. Be- 
ing carried to A houſe adjoining to the place where he was 
taken, probably that they might be ſure. as to his perſon, 
he was kept there till midnight, and ſome of Taher's officers 
or ſoldiers, who knew him, coming in, immediately cut 
him to pieces with their ſcymeters, and carried his head to 
Jaber, who was by this time maſter of Bagdad, where it 
was expoſed to public view. Taher then ſent it, with the 
ring, ſcepter, and other regalia of the califat, to A! Mamun, Liberali 
who reſided all this while in Kora/an; and he was ſo over- 2 wad 
joyed with the ſight, that he immediately proſtrated him-® 4. A 
{elf, and ordered the meſſenger who brought it one hundred *, on 
thouſand pieces of gold, amounting to near one hundred Tecewing 
thouſand pounds, Engliſh; but this liberality, if true, probably the news 
was intended, for the benefit of others as well as of the of it. 
courier. | FW 
We have, in relating theſe circumſtances of this califf's Other ac- 
death, followed what ſeems to be moſt probable. Other counts. 
accounts of equal authority only ſay, that Al Amin intending 
to throw himſelf into Harthema's hands, was intercepted, 
by Taher's ſoldiers, who ſunk his boat, carried himſelf on 
ſhore, 15 after keeping him priſoner for ſome time, cut off 
his head. | 

This prince's reign from its commencement to its end, Character 
exhibited nothing but a ſcene of civil war and commotions, of Al Amin 
between him and his brother. He therefore, even tho? he 
had poſſeſſed them, had no opportunity of diſplaying civil 
virtues, He is blamed, by all hiſtorians, for his exceflive 
indolence, for having in the beginning of his reign, abandoned 
the reins of government to Al Fadl, who was a man of 
abilities, but hated Al Mamun ; and therefore gave his 
ſovereign the peſtilent advice, to alter the ſucceſhon. He | 
expended vaſt ſums in purchaſing eunuchs, of whom and 
his women, he was ſo fond, that he gave away amoneſt them 
all his jewels, and many other precious effects. e know 
of no men of genius he encouraged, excepting thoſe who 
are called ſo in playing at he amuſement however, that 
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is very incompatible, with that exceſſive love of wine, ct 


which he is accuſed by hiſtorians. Muſic was likewiſe 
favourite diverſion with him; and he had in his palace , 
number of women, who excelled both in vocal, 201 
inſtrumental; ten of whom, we: are told were fine per 

| formers upon the lute, and uſed to entertain him in concert 
o them, as well as to his cheſs players, he was generous. 
and allowed them penſions. In his perſon he was handſome. 
tall, and luſty. His complexion was fair, and his conſtitution 
robuſt, He was killed in the thirtieth year of his age, when 
he had reigned almoſt Hive years. e know of no othet 

particulars of this prince, but that he had a particular fancy 
of having the yachts he built upon the Tygris, conſtructed in 


the forms of animals, ſuch as lyons, dragons, horſes, / 


eagles, elephants, and the like. 


Al Mamun, eldeſt ſon to the great caliſf Harun Al 
S e | Raſhid. 


Al Mamun FHF moment the death of 4! Amin was known, the 
ſucceeds . eople of Bagdad, (the eaſtern diviſion of which, was 
him. poſſeſſed by Taber, and the weſtern by Harthema) proclaimed 
| his brother AI Mamun califf. Another general, called Hamid, 
The go- lay in the neighbourhood of the city with a third army. All 
vernment thoſe precautions ſeem to have been wiſely deſigned to bridle 
of the pro the natural inconſtancy of the people of Bagdad. The firſt 
vinces meaſures of 4! Mamun's government were to ſettle the 
fettled, lieutenants of his provinces. Taber was removed from the 

government of /rah, to that of Syria, and Meſopotamia; and 

was ſucceeded by Al Kaſan. 1750 was ſucceeded in the 

lieutenaticy of Egypt by Matalleb, but he was ſoon ſuper— 


ſeeded by A! Abbas. All thoſe removals were affected by the 


advice and direction of 4/ Fadel the fon of Sahal, This noble- 
man had been long the favourite miniſter of Mamun, who 
ſeems in fact to have been too much under his influence. 
For being now poſſeſſed of the whole califat without a rival, 
A! Mamun, committed to him the prime vizierſhip and he 
even beſtowed upon him, the ſuperb title of his firſt miniſter, 
both in civil and military affairs. The ſubjects of the califat, 
ſeeing the miſeries Which had happened in the late reign, 
from a miniſterial government; did not reliſh a renewal of 


it in this. It would be perhaps refining tos much, to ſuggeſt, 


that A! Mamun perceiving the unquiet ſtate of his government 
raiſed A! Fade! to this invidious poſt not only for the great 
opinion he had of him, but that all the impopularity, * 

| 4 mull 
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neceſſarily attend his conduct, might fall upon the mi- He chuſes 


| of uſt : | 
ea ler, and not upon the ſovereign. But in reality, 4/Fadel a prime 
„2 bes not ſeem to have been a miniſter of either virtues or miniſter, 


n! ;bilitics equal to the momentous charge he undertook. 

ere The felt alarm, Al Mamwun received in his government Hej. 169. 

ert. was from the houſe of Ali, that fruitful ſource of opppſition, A. D. 814. 

ind rebellion to his family. A deſcendant of that houſe, Rebellion 

\ WT bamet the fon of Tabatiba, was then living at Meru in of the 
Lraſan, and was highly reſpected, by vaſt numbers of true houſe of 


On 

en Waſſems, as being the deſcendant, nay the repreſentative, of Ali, under 
er WW the prophet: ehomet ws not wanting to himſelf in twoMaho- 
y, inproving thofe diſpoſitions, and ſoon found means to mets. 

in WT .icmble tcgether a great number of followers. He had, at 

Sz the ſame time; the good fortune to meet with a general fit for 


his purpoſe. This was one Fb»l/areya, who, ſometime 

before had left the califf's ſervice, and being diſguſted with 

Harthema,had retired toCufa,where on the firſt appearance of 

an inſurrection he ſworcallegiance to Mahomet, as the prophet's 

repreſentative, and was preferred to the command of his 

army, in which he greatly ſignaliz'd himſelf. He drove 4! 

Haſan's deputy out of Cyfa, and after beating all the califf's 

troops that were ſent againſt him, he met with but a feeble 

refitance, in making himſelf maſter of the great city ot 

Baſra, The inaccuracy of the Moſlem authors leave us 

greatly in the dark, as to the other particulars of this 

rebellion; which now grew ſo formidable, as to ſpread to the 

neighbourhood of Bagdad. All we can collect from it, is, 

that Mahomet dying, another Mahomet of tne ſame houſe was 

acknowledged by the party. But the activity of Haſan and 

Harthema check'd the progreſs of Abulſaraya who continued 

to act as general for the new pretender, and obliged him to 

fly to 22 Harthema ſoon drove him out of that city, and 

a detachment of his troops took both Mahoniet and him Suppreſ- 

priſoners. Harthema, who acted only as general for Haſan, ſed by Has 

the governor of Trab, ſent the priſoners to him; with all the /A and 

others of their party who had been taken. A Haſan im- Harthema 

mediately ordered the head of Ahulſaraya to be cut off, but 

ſent Mahomet to Al Mamun at Meru, e are in the dark as 

to his fate, tho* from what afterwards happened it is pro- 

bable that he was pardoned, But the rebellion of the houſe 

of Ali, was not the only one which at this time threatened 

the extinction of the government of 4! MHamun, who ſeems 

to have been much better ſerved, by his generals, than he + 

was by his miniſter. Damaſcus was ſeiz d, and Paleſtine Di 

was overun with rebels. One Uſurper ſet up for himſelf in iſorders 

Eeytt, and another in Africa; ſo that the whole califat was of the ca- 

in a flame, in favour of two pretenders, /brahim, and at. 

Mahimet, who appeared in Arabia. 

. Harthema, who bad been ſo active in ſuppreſſing the rebel- Zeal and 

lions of the two Mahomets, impelled by his zeal for the houſe death of 
of farthens 
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ſucceſſor. earth, ſoon proved fallible, and their conſequences deſtrue. 
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of Al Abbas, flew to Meru, where the califf then kept his 
court, and throwing himſelf at his feet, gave him a deſcrip. 
tion of the calamaties of his empire, which he charged upon 
the diſingenuity of A Fade! his miniſter, who kept him in 

the dark, as to the rea! ſituation of things. He conjured 
him, at the ſame time, to levy men, and to repair to Bagdad 
as being the moſt centrical parts of his dominions, and the 

city, from which his orders might be moſt commodiouſſ 
iſſued, to all parts of the empire. This honeſt zeal of 
 Harthema, coit him dear. He was no match for the 
power of the miniſter, who ackuſed him in his turn, of 
having fomented the rebellions under the two AMahomets. 
This recrimination was believed by the califf. Harthem 
was ſeverely baſtinadoed, and thrown into priſon, where 
his days were ſoon after ended, by an aſſaſſin, who acded 
by the miniſter's order. Such was the fate of a man, who 
had ſaved the life of the great Al Raſbid, with the danger of 
his own, and who had performed, after that, the ws lig · 
nal ſervices to his ſon, and his family. | 

Fadel in Prom the complexion of the Moſlem hiſtory at this time, 

the inte · jt appears pretty plainly, that the miniſter Fadel, had a ſtrong 

reſt of the byaſs towards the deſcendants of the houſe of Ai; either 
houſe of from a principle of conſcience, or becauſe they were then 


Ali. popular in the empire, or becauſe he thought his maſter's 


throne could not be eſtabliſhed in peace or ſecurity, unleſs 

they were gained over. It is certain, that 41 Mamun, in 

the 201ſt year of the Hejra, adopted a very unaccounta- 

ble ſy{-m of government, which, was that of reftoring the 

houſe of Ali, to the throne of the califat. For this pur- 

poſe he pitched upon a young nobleman, Ali the ſon of 

Muſa, and declared him his ſucceſſor in the empire. He 

at the ſame time required all the governors and ſubjects of 

his provinces, to confirm this adoption, giving the higheſt 
commendations to Ali; whoſe memory is Nil) held in the 

higheſt veneration, for his learning, piety, and virtue. 

Al Mamun, at the ſame time, was perſuaded by his miniſter, 

that one great means of eſtabliſhing the tranquility of his 
government, would be, to aboliſh the invidious diſtinction, 
introduced by the houſe of A Ablas, of wearing black in- 

ſtead of green, the colour of the houſe of Ali. A Amur, 
overperſuaded by his repreſentations, ordered his ſoldiers and 

Gives per- ſubjects, to wear green coloured cloaths, inſtead of black; 
nicious and even ordered 4/ Haan to march with a body of troops 
counſel to from {ra+, to ſupport the execution of this edict at Bagdad; 
the cal iff, and to oblige the inhabitants to ſwear to the act of ſucceſiion 
clares one court at Meru. | | 
of that fa- The plauſible reaſons, given by the miniſter for this 
mily his mighty alteration in the ſyſte:n of the greateſt empire upon 


who de- in the perſon of Ali, who, by this time, was come to his 


tive 
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tive of what they were pretended to obtain. A moderate 
and a prudent accommodation, with the heads, and the 
principals of the houſe of Ali, might have been proper, and 
t would have been in the califf's power to have enforced it. 
But his late edicts met with an oppoſition which he could 
not ſurmount. The deſcendants of the houſe of 4/ Abbas, 
at this time, are ſaid to have amounted to thirty thouſand, 
but perhaps, this number is underſtood of their domeſtics as 
well as them. It is however certain, that they were very The honſe 
numerous, and very powerful, and they were joined by the of 4/ Ab- 
Hahamites, or the deſcendants from the houſe of Haſham, bas ſets up 
before the birth of Ali. The heads of the party had frequent 7brahim. 
conſultations, upon the means of preventing the califat from 8 
departing out of the houſe of 4/ Abbas. "They prevailed fo 
ted far that many of the city of Bagdad, and great part of the 
vho army refuſed obedience to the califf's orders, and in the 
r of beginning of the year, they declared [brahim, the fon of 
ſig Mahdi, to be califf. Had it not been for the firmneſs of 4] 

| Haſan, the governor of [ra#, to Al Mamun's government, that 
ne, cliff muſt, at this time, have been dethroned and deſtroyed; ho is re 
ng but 4! Laſan, who ſtill continued at Bagdad, made fo brave cnized 

a reſiſtance againſt the rebels, that tho' they got poſſeſſion caller 5 

of Bagdad, they could make no deciſive progreſs, againſt 2 5 
Al Mamun. For tho' Ibrahim by the plauſible ſpeeches he 
daily made to the people, got poſſeſſion of Cuſa, and its 
diſtri, yet the bulk of the people laying upon the miniſter 
the blame of the falſe ſteps the califf had made, continued, 
in their own minds, well affected, to the eldeſt ſon of 
Harun. . | 3 4M | 

Al Mamun ſeems not to have been void of blame, in Wrong 
bringing himſelf to the precipice, on which he now ſtood. conduct of 
Meru, was his favourite reſidence. He had a greater turn A Ma- 
than ever his father had, for learning and learned men; muz. 
and to this he gave, perhaps, too much of that time, which 
ought to have been allotted to the affairs of government. 
He had early imbibed the love of literature, which he ex- 
tended much farther than any Maſiem had ever done. Being 
endued with every quality neceſſary for his high ſtation, he 
at laſt, opened his ears to the voice of his people, againſt 
his miniſter A PFadel, as being the author of all the public 
diſtractions. Al Mamum. immediately left Meru, and put 
himſelf at the head of the Iratians, who, by means of Ha/an, 
ſtill continued unſhaken in their allegiance to him; and 
ſet out on his march for Bagdad. When he came to a place | 
called Sarkthas, his miniſter Fadel was found murdered in Death of 
2 bath, and the calif expreſſed ſo much horror at the his minif. 
action, that he ordered the murderer to be put to death. ter, 
The Per/jan hiſtorians ſay, that he himſelf employed the 
aſſaſſin; but this is not probable, tho' little doubt is to be 


made, that the murder was committed, by ſome of his 
$2 * 3-4 
zealous 
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zealous ſubjects, and perhaps by his connivance. Had! 
directly employed aſſaſſins, the thing could not have — 

concealed, and it muſt have exaſperated Fadel's brother 

Haſan, upon whom his great dependance at this time reſted. 

but who, by his perſeverance, and his duty, appears tg 
haue believed the califf to be innocent. 

Hej. 203. Another incident which happened ſoon after, in the 

A. D. 818. 203d year of the Hejra, contributed ſtill farther to 4 Ma. 

and of 4. mun's reſtoration, for his adopted ſon and ſucceſſor, 41; died 

| at Tus, in Kora/an, of a ſurfeit by too many grapes 

a term that, among the Perſians, often diſguiſes the common 

practice of poiſoning There ſeems to be no charge brought 

againſt the califf, for the death of this young prince 

Who is ſaid to have been moſt amiable in his manners, but 

it is certain that his death was very ſeaſonable in that criſis 

of 4] Mamar's affairs. He expreſſed his regard for the de. 

ceaſed, by ordering him to be interred near the burying 

place of his father, the great Al Rajhid; who died in the 

lame City, where the califf ſtayed for ſome time, till he 

| fhould ſee how thoſe great events would operate in his fa 
vour. | 

H They had all the effects he could defire. The heads gf 

Al Manun the hows of Al Abbas, the people, and the ſoldiery, in and 

about Bagdad, perceiving the chief objects of the revolt, 

to be now removed, thought of returning to their duty; 

and after ſome commotion, Jbrahim was formally depoſed 

from his califat, which he had enjoyed for almoſt two years, 

He ſeems to have been but ill fitted for ſupporting that 

great dignity ; for, upon his being depoſed, he retired to a 

lurking hole in Bagdad, where he remained obſcure for 

almoſt ſeven years. 


Al Mamnn nun to his capital, he entered Bagdad in the 204th year of 
retures to the Hejra, at the head of his loyal Jratians; who were 
Bagdad. all of them dreſt in green. But Al Mamun, perceiving, that 
the affectation of this colour, gave ſome umbrage to the 
friends of his family, he very wiſely revoked his order on 
that head, and permitted all his ſubjects, who pleaſed, to 
dreſs in black. The year of Mamun's return to Bagdad, is 
remarkable for the death of A Shafer, one of the molt 


reſtored. 


Death of. celebrated of all the Moſlem doctors. It is incredible with 


41 Shaſei, what encomiums, he is mentioned by thoſe of his own ſect, 
- who ſay, that he was, as the fun of the world, and as 
health to the body. He is noted particularly, for his ex- 
cellency in the ſtudy of the civil, and canon law, of the 
Alahometans, and for a great many works he compoſed, 
as well as for a college, founded and dedicated to his diſci- 
ples, by the great Salah Addiri, beſides other works of the 
fame nature, erected by other princes, and for the ſame pur- 
poſes ; his diſciples are ſtill very numerous in Arabia. 


Nothing now remaining to obſtruct the return of 4! Ma- 
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” 4] Mamun being reſtored to the. poſſeſſion of Bagdad and 
alifat, made uſe of the tranquillity he enjoyed, in im- 


c d ; 3 > 
s his favourite ſtudies, and importing into his do- 
ions, the moſt valuable treaſures of Greet, and Euro- 


peans learning. He expended great part of his vaſt reve- 
nues in purchaſing the moſt valuable treatiſes on all ſub- 
jets, and his love of literature was ſuch, that men of all 
religions, Chriſtians, as well as others, were invited to his 
court, and there met with protection and encouragement. 
In ſhort, he was a univerſal patron to every man of genius, 


pitch, upon true principles, than ever was before known, 


n , 
1 and all the other branches, in which he himſelf was 


ths a great proficient, at the ſame time, he applied himſelf 


de. | ) | 
| enerouſly to reward thoſe who had been molt inſtrumental Inſtance 
js a the 6 of his power. Amongſt the firſt of — 
N thoſe, was his great general Taher, upon whom and his . 
I deſcendants, he beſtowed the government of Xvrajan, with 

2 almoſt a ſoyereign authority. Ther did not long enjoy 


this great dignity, for he died next year, which was the 
207th of the ejra. He is ſaid to have been the greateſt 
general in all the Eaſt, of his time, at the ſame time, to 
have been liberal, and magnanimous. One inſtance of his 
liberality, if true, approaches to phrenſy; for we are told, 
that he was ſo touched, by a poem preſented him, com- 
memorating his glorious exploits, that he ordered a preſent 
of three hundred thouſand dinars, to be given to the poet; 
adding, that had his poem been longer, the reward would 
haye been larger. This ſtory would ſeem incredible, were it 


people then upon the earth; and, in a ge neral whoſe riches 
were ſuch as exceeded thoſe of any ſovereign prince in the 
world, his own maſter excepted. It is true, we read of no 
ſuch inſtance of liberality in 41 Raſhid, or 41 Mamun, to one 
man upon ſuch an occaſjon. But then we are to conſider, 
that their munificence run through a thouſand different 


the arts; whereas that of Taher, was confined to this ſingle 
inſtance. | 

For ſome years after this, we meet with no events in the 
Moſlem hiſtory of the Eaſt, that require to be mentioned 
here, excepting the removal of governors of provinces, 
which, as has been already obſerved, when they were not 
attended with any remarkable circumſtances, are immaterial 
to a modern, and an Engliſb reader. From them however, 


califfs, by thoſe frequent removals, the powers of thoſe go- 


vernors, grew to be very formidable to their maſters. The 


and they rewarded him, by dedicating their works to his 
name and ſervice. He carried aſtronomy to a much higher 


{| the MHoſlems, and the ſame may be ſaid of philo- 


not, that no inſtances of that kind can be fo, in the greateſt 


channels, and extended to the whole circle of learning and 


Removals 


we learn, that notwithſtanding all the precaution of the 


* 
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government, upon the deceaſe of a governor, being: 

monly filled up by the ſoldiery; at leaf, till a * 

nation came from the califf; and, even then, it Was ofte 

dificult to difpoſſeſs the poſſeſſor. THI 

Ilrabim The firſt event of note we meet with, is the diſeover 

diſcovered of {brahim the ſon of A Mohdr, who had been fo long th 

and par- rival of Al Mamun, in ths califat, which happened in the 

doacd, 210th year of the Hejra. He had; as has been before oh. 

ſerved, lurked ever fince the time of his depoſition, in 

Bagdad, with two of his wives, and he was now raked 

Giiguiſed in a woman's dreſs, endeavouring to make his 

eſcape out of Bagdad. By all that appears from the Moſiem 

hiſtorians, and writers, there was then an excellent police 

in that city, and guards were placed in every ſtreet and 


avenue of it, for the prevention of all irregularities. Ia. 4 

im, endeayouring to paſs one of thoſe guards, and giving the 

but a verv impertect account of himſelf, he was carried to and 

the commanding officer, who, upon romoving his yell, Joa. 

ſoon diſcovered him to be a man, and who he was; ard anc 

ſent him priſoner to the califf. 4/ /17aminn, contrary to the fro 

genius of his family, the mildeſt of whom, would not Tt 

have hefitated a moment in putting {brahim to death, re- ur 

ceived him with complacency, admitting him to his table, 0 

| and made him a preſent of ten thouſand dinars, for his im- rel 
- ,mediate ſupply. Al MHamun was equally generous to the 20 
i deſcendants of Ali; for notwithitanding the invincible aver- n 
|. nion, which not only the family of 41 Abbas; but all the Fi 
Fyrians diſcovered upon his adopting the late Ali, his ſuc- 10 
ceſſor, he reſtored the peſterity of the Prophet by Ali, to 4 

. __ their family eftate of Fidat, which had been left by the la 

As are the Prophet to Fatima his daughter. He Jikewiſe, as far as he ws 

deſcend- could, aboliſh'd all the hardſhips and affronts, to which the C 

ants of hoſe of Ali had been made ſubject to thoſe of Omyah and MI 7 

Ali. Al #bbas, and ordered that the name of Mzayah, ſhould not 2 
'be*rmentioned by his ſubjects with any diſtinction of reſpedt, 7 

as if he had a ſuperiority over the Prophet's other com- c 

| Ls, | | n 8 


-Panions. | 

Splendor While one califf was reigning ſo gloriouſly in the Eaſt, ( 

ofthe Mo- another was extending with equal glory, the Moſlem em- 8 

llems in pite in the Weſt. Al Haken lil] remained maſter of Spain, l 

Stain, or the Far greater part of it; and both the ſplendor and 

| politegeſs of his court, far exceeded that of Charles the great, 

and his deſcendants. He reduced by his general 4baal- 

tarim, the province of Calaborra, which had taken arms | 

againſt him. It does net appear, that thoſe commotions 
were raifed by the Chriſtian part of the inhabitants, for In 
point of religion, they and the gems agreed very well, 
but the Mallems, according to cotemporary authorities, by 
their intercourie with Mic, were now become a very power- 
zu people, and by far the greateſt maritime power in Eu. 

5, The great lords and emirs, under A! Haden, ou 
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fe ſovereign princes, in vaſt luxury and ſplendor, and 
carried not only their arms, but their arts, their manners, 
ind manufactures, almoſt all over Europe. That which 
we abſurdiy call the Gothic arch in building, was introduced 
yy them, and there is ſcarcely now a polite country upon 
he continent of Europe, whoſe inhabitants do not retain 
ſome of their manners, habits, and cuſtoms. The practice 
of duelling, which, as appears in the courſe of this hiſtory, 
was ſo common amongſt the Arabs, was evidently intro- 
duced into Europe, by the weſtern Maſlems, as was the fa- 
mous practice of tilts, and tournaments, afterwards fo com- 
mon in Europe, and even in Britain, the only country in 
Furope, which was worth the conquering, in which they 
made no conqueſt. | 8 


A] Hakem could not have maintained his ſuperiority over Their na- 
the emirs, and generals, who made thote foreign conqueſts, val force. 


and who yearly returned to Spain, with their little ſquadrons 
loaded with the ſpoil of the coaſts of taly, Sicily, France, 
and other countries, had he not received perpetual ſupplies 
from Afric, and been well ſerved by his own generals. 
The Cordubans taking arms, Abdaltarim broke into their 
city, and having put ſome of the ringleaders of the revolt, 
to the ſword, he hanged above three hundred of the other 
rebels. Soon after this, that is in the year of the Hejra 
206th, Al Haken died, after a long and glorious reign, and 
in an advanced age. He was the father of ninteen ſons, and 
twenty-one daughters, and his eldeſt ſon Abdalrahman, was 


torty-one years of age, when he ſucceeded him. This Their ci- 
Abdalrahman proved hkewiſe to be a great prince. At the vl wars. 


latter end of his father's reign, the diſſenſions which pre- 
vailed amongſt the eaſtern Maſlems, had encouraged the 
Chriſtians, by which we can only mean thoſe, of Leon, and 
Aſlurias,, to invade them, and they even took Barcelona. 
While Abdalrabman was preparing to retake that city, he 
was obliged to turn his arms againſt one of his uneles, 
4bdallah, who rebelled againſt him: but 4b4allah was de- 
ſeated, and loſt his life, and Abdalrabman made a noble uſe 
of the victory, by treating his wives and his children with 
great marks of humanity, and tenderneſs. There is ſtrong 
reaſon for believing, that this rebellion, was e e 
by a vaſt prepoſſeſſion in favour of the collateral right of 
ſucceſuon, which the My/ems entertained, and which A- 
dalrahman endeavoured to remove. For he excluded all 
brothers and ſiſters, from ſucceeding to the fortunes or the 
effects, of any perſon, who left children. By this time. 
the Chriſtians, in their turn, fell into civil diſtenſions. 
4lvhonſo the chaſte, was, from his wickedneſs, and cruelty, 
driven from his throne, of which his fon took poſſeſſion, 
and his little kingdom was filled with bloodſhed and civil 
dillenfions. Abdalrabman improved this ſtate of difordet 

among it 


ern califf. 


Religion 
of Al Ma- 
Nun. 


Their de- We have thought proper, for various reaſons, to inſert the 
pendence hiſtory of the weſtern Maſlems, in tha 
on the eaſt though, the Ommiyan califfs in Sein, acted by an autho. 


countries. The name of Saracens was afterwards loſt in 
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amongſt the Chriſtians, ſo well, that his general data 
drove them out of Barcelona, and all the other places the 
had taken from the Moflems. After this, he joined wit 
Forahim, the ſon of Aglad, one of Al Rajhid's governg;, 
in Africa, in making a deſcent upon Sicily, which, in fad 
they ravaged, and conquered, as they likewiſe did the 
iſland of Crete, where they defeated the imperial forces 
and built the city of Candia. f 


ms, in that of the eaſtern. Por 


rity independent of the eaſtern califfs, yet both their ſubjed; 
in Spain, and their allies in Afrzc, ſtill conſidered themſelves 
as being remotely dependent on the eaſtern califat, the mo- 
ther of their own empire ; and neither the African Maſemi, 
nor their governors, had yet formally renounced their alle. 
giance to the califf, though it muſt be owned, that they 
acted as if they had been independent on them, and the ſame 
Thrahim here mentioned, laid the foundations of a large 
empire in Africa, which continued in his family for one 
hundred and twelve years, The reader is farther to ch. 
ſerve, that though the Maſems in Spain, ſoon loſt the name 
of Arabs, in that of Saracens, yet the name is in reality the 
ſame, the Saracens, being only a term of greater contempt, 
as ſignifying a people, coming from the ſara, or the deſert, 
alluding to the deſerts of Arabia, and the neighbouring 


that of Moors, by which the Moflem inhabitants of Spar, 
are now beſt known; but that was owing to the vaſt num- 
ber of Africans with which Spain, about this time, was peo- 
eds all of them, properly ſpeaking, ſubjects of the ealtern 
Calitat. , | | 
Al Mamun, with all his learning, is ſaid not to hare 
been exempted from many weakneſſes in point of religion, 
ut we ought to be cautious, how we condemn 'him on 
that head, when we conſider how nearly civil diſſenſion is 
connected with religious diſputes. The creation of the 
koran was part of the calift 's faith, and ridiculous as the 
diſpute about it appears. and really is, he publiſhed an 
edict, by which he condemned to corporal, and even to 
capital puniſhments, all who durſt preſume to be of a dif- 
ferent opinion. Before his death, 1 ordered his judges, 
and maſters of traditions, to enforce the ſame doctrine, tho 
it was ſtrongly oppoſed by the greateſt Moſlem doctors, 
who aſſerted, that the koran came from heaven, and is un- 
created. This laſt is the opinion of the Sonnites, and it 
is ſaid to have been confirmed, by Mahemet himſelf, who 
pronouncec, every man to be an inidel, who believed 
otherwiſe. Thus Al Mamnn, for following the dictates of 
common-ſenſe, was termed a Motazalite, or a follower of 
a 4e 
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ihe doctrine of 41 Mozaar, whole hereſy it was to believe, 
that the koran had nothing in it that was ſupernatural in its 
ſyle, or compoſition; and that had the Arabs been left to 
.hemſelves, by the Prophet, they could have produced a 
work equal, nay, ſuperior to it in both thoſe reſpects ; nay, 
one of thoſe Heretics went ſo far, as to ſay, that the koran 
reſembled a body that might, ſometimes, be turned into a 
nan, and ſometimes into a beaſt, an idea, wihch any man 
of judgment, who reads it, muſt agree to. | | 

Though Al Mamun, in fact governed by himſelf, yet he His Mi- 
did not think fit to lay aſide the office of Prime Miniſter. It niſters. 
is true, he had none for ſome time after Fad!'s death, till ge 
raiſed Fadl's brother Haſan, to that poſt, and he was ſuc- 
ceeded by three others; but we can eaſily conceive, that - 
their power was but nominal, by their not being mentioned 
in hiſtory, for any remarkable action. In fact, 4! Mamun 
was too wiſe to throw a dangerous ſhare of power into the 
hands of any ſubject, and he continued his family maxim, 
of making frequent removals, in the government of Egypt. 
Abdallah, the ſon of the great Taher, was appointed to that 
important poſt, at a time, when by the clemency of 4/ { 
Mamun, the monaſteries, and religious places, which had 1 
deen taken from the Chriſtians in Egypt and Paleſtine, were 4 
reſtored to them. The patriarch James, who, at that period, He fa- 
preſided over the See of Alexandria, was a man of ſo great vours the 
piety and merit, that he is even ſaid to have wrought mi- Chriſtians 
racles, particularly upon the ſon of one Mafara, an le 
nobleman, who in gratitude, erected and endowed a church 
at Jeruſalem. A great plague of Locuſts happening at that 
time to fall upon the holy city, and its neighbourhood, de- 
ſtroyed the fruits of the ground in ſuch a manner, that the 
Moſlem inhabitants were forced to abandon it, and to take 
refuge, in other parts of the califf's dominions ; while many 
of the Chriſtians fled to thoſe of the Gree# empire. The 
patriarch Thomas, laid hold of this opportunity, and being 
aſſiſted by one Bocam, a rich Egyptian Chriſtian, he imported, 
from the iſland of Cyprus, a noble ſtore of cedars and firs, 
with which he repaired the roof of the church of the Reſur- 
reftion, at Jeruſalem. But this had almoſt proved fatal to Their en« 
Thomas, and the other Chriſtians. there. For, about the croach- 
213th year of the Hejra, 43gallah, being recalled to Bagdad, ments. 
from the government of Agypt, touched at Ferufalem in his 
way; and the Chriſtians there were accuſed, of having 
greatly enlarged the reof, and conſequently the church of the 
Keſurreftiin. This was a heinous offence, and contrary. to 
the original capitulations, between the Moſlems and the 
Chriſtians, which the califf had always valued themſelves 
upon religiouſly preſerving, and indeed, if true, it was an 
act in the patriarch, of very indiſcreet zeal. Abdallah, im- 
mediately ordered Thomas and the chief Chriſtians in the 
place, into cuſtody, declaring, if he found that the charge 
Vorl. A a againſt 
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| againſt him could be ſupported, he would ord We 
to be publicly whipt; a puniſhment, which Io er them of 
FS x os It 15 - itlelf, was often inflicted 
Moſlems. e patriarch however, knew \fo well 
diſpoſe of one thouſand dinars, in the hands \ in 4. 
Moſlem, (to whoſe family he promiſed, as ng as Wo: 
of them remained, the ſame allowance out of the church 
ſtores, that prieſts, and deacons had), that he and his friends 


on the greateſ 


eſcaped the puniſnment, for the Moſlem interceedeg ſo 


effectually in their favour, that they were not only pardoned 
Tliey pro- by Abdallah, but the chief Moſlems, who remained in Jeri- 
cure their ſalem, and who, it ſeems, were not of the number of their 
pardon, accufers, approved of what had been done. From the 
| whole complexion of this ſtory, however, it appears Pretty 


_ plainly, that the zealous patriarch was conſcious, that what, 
he had done was not quite regular, unleſs we ean ſuppoſe," 


what is not very probable, that 4b4allah'proceded. againſ 
him in an arbitrary manner. 1 #54 | 


oor ae 4 its brighteſt glory,” ſhould we neglect to mention a few of 
1 the great men of learning, who adorned his court, and 
I 


whoſe works to this day, when they can be recovered, and 
tranſlated, are in the higheſt eſtimation. + Habaſb, an inha: 
bitant of Bagdad, compoſed aſtronomical tables, and ths 
famous Alfragamus, whole Arab name was 4 Forgan, 
likewiſe compoſed the Elements of Aſtronomy, which have 
been fince tranſlated, and notes added to them by the learn- 
ed Golius. Abdallah the fon of Sahel, a man of great quality, 
and a favourite of the califf, was another eminent aſtrono- 
mer of this reign. Mahomet the ſon of Muſa, was the au- 
thor of other aſtronomical tables, that were in great re- 
pute, and a Je, called Mafhallah, was, for his learning, 
termed the Phoenix of the age. Yahya, one of the califf 
freedmen, was a phyſician by profeſſion, but though he was 
not very eminent in that art, he was my uſeful in tran- 
ſlating, into the Aras tongue, a great number of treatiſes, 
which the califf bought from the Greets. Another Yahya, 
with one called Sabel the ſon of Sabur, were likewiſe emi- 
nent in the profeſſion of phyſic, not to mention George the 
* ſon of Baktiſhua, ſo often mentioned; Ja, the ſonof Alhatem, 


and Zakariah, who were both of them eminent practitioners, 


in that art. But Al Mamuz's chief phyſician for ſome time, 
was one Gabriel, who had a yearly penſion from him of 
about twelve thouſand pounds ſterling, and was admitted to 
him preferable to all others. Gabriel however, through 
ſame of thoſe indiſcretions, that are not uncommon to 
learned men, eſpecially when they become favourites of a 
great prince, forfeited the califf's eſteem ſo far, that he 
3 was ordered not to appear in his preſence, and his penſion 
and phyſi- was red uced, to about one hundred and fixty pounds a year. 
* As to the califf himſelf, he purſued his ſtudies with r 
| | | | muc 
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It would be depriving the memory of this great califf of 
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wach ardours 2s if they had been the means of his living, 
ind treated men of learning . upgn the ſame footing as he 
i the men of the firſt birth and, quality about his court; 
| * being, as he thought, the only way by, which he could 
commend the purſuits of literature to his own ſubjects, 
The great misfortune of his, reign, and indeed, that of, the 
blic was, that the califat was dilſolved, before the art of 


printing was diſcovered D and that theſe, works, which, by 


a langua 10 5 5 2 Se br 
"ver, are lodged. in the king of France's, the Vatican, the 


Brdlbian, and other great libraries of Europe, and others of 


2 * 


them are dally coming to light. 


the Chriſtians, WD ö Dot 
throughout all his reign, and who were enriched by his 


munificence, {or, the treaſures of learning with which, they 
enriched, his court. has drawn upon him the reſentment of 
bigots of his own perſuaſion ; who have accuſed him, as 
we have already ſeen, of being a Motazlite, that is of en- 
Jeavouring to baniſh nonſenſe, ſuperſtition, bigotry, and 
cruelty, out of the religion he profeſſed. They are like- 
wiſe very ſevere upon his, memory, for the ſervice he did 
to the Moſlem, religion, by his endeavours to introduce 
amongſt his ſubjects, the ſtudy of true philoſophy, and of 
the ſpeculative ſciences; upon rational ,principles, which 
digots will ever combat; having no enemy ſo formidable to 
them as the triith. But to return to the tranſactions civil 
and military of this great califf's reign, 4 | 


Mataſem the califf 's brother ; while 4/7 Abbas the califf's ſon, 
was by him appointed to the government of MMe/opotamia. 
Before thoſe two princes ſet out for their governments 
the califf made a; preſent, to each of them, of a very 
large ſum of money; and inf order to quiet as much 
as he could. all inteſtine heart-burnings, amongſt his ſubjects, 
ne received abqut_ the ſame time, one Abu Doliſt, who had 
deen a great favourite with his brother Al Amin, into his 
protection and ſervice. The internal quiet of his empire 
being thus eſtabliſhed, he made preparations for invading 
the Greek dominions; but we are not inſtructed as to the 


Greek empire, and the proffigate manner of fits heads, leave: 
little room to doubt that it was very juſtifiable on the part 
of the califf, who, weare told, took a fortreſs called Karra 
and ſeveral other places of importance, and then tepaire 
to Damaſciis. After this, the Gree# emperor put to death 

| A a 2 about 


bs encouragement Were brought to light, were wrote in Their, 
ge not univerſally Known. „Many of, them how- works. 


But the glory, of this great emperor has. been obſcured, by Magnifi- 
that which qught,to have encreaſed it. His lenity towards cence of 
rho enjozed. an uninterrupted repoſe 4/Mamut, 


When Abdallah the ſon of . Taber, returned from his go Removals 
vernment of Egypt, he took poſſeſſion of his own govern- of govern- 
ment of Koraſan, and he was ſucceeded in that of Eyypt, by ment. 


grounds of the quarrel. The growing degeneracy of the % u 


invades 
Greece; 
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about one thouſand ſix hundred of the inhabitants of 7 arſu, 
and Al Maſſſiyah, who were either ſubjects to, or under the 
protection of the califf ; who thought himfelf obliged © 
make repriſals. He therefore fell again into the Gree} ter,;. 
tories, and after making himſelf maſter of an important 
fortreſs, the name of which is not mentioned by Moſſem 
authors, he ſent his brother, Al Motaſem, to enlarge his 
Hi c conqueſts, and he is ſaid to have taken no fewer than thirt 
ceſſes, forts, belonging to the Chriſtians. Another general unde; 

: Al Mamun, named Yahya, at the ſame time took Tamale 
by ſtorm, and having burnt the greateſt part of it, he re- 
turned to Damaſcus, the rendezvous of the califf's troops 
during thoſe expeditions. All thoſe operations happenel 

7 wn, Pony 216th year of the Hejra, which was farther dif. 

_ . tinguiſhed, by the death of the celebrated Zobeide, the fi. 
vourite wife and widow, of the great A Raſhed. We knoy 
nothing of the hiſtory of this lady, ſince the reign of her fon 
A Amin, and therefore it is to be preſumed, that during the 
preſent reign ſhe had always lived in an honourable pri. 


355 


vacy. | 
A Rebel © Notwithſtanding all the'precautions, taken 3 75 califfs of 
lion in Z- the houſe of 4 Abbas, to keep the province of Egypt in ſub. 
£3pt. jection, yet a freſh rebellion broke out there, under the 
overnment of Abdallah the fon of Taher, already mentioned. 

his rebellion was headed by one Aſſari, the fon of Haten, 

and his ſon, who took upon themſelves the government 

of that province. They were however, defeated, by 4. 

dallab, the fon of Taher, who ftript them of all the wealth 

they had amaſled, to ſupport the rebellion, and ſent it to 

Bagdad. But no ſooner was this rebellion fuppreſled, than 

another broke out, under the Al Bimaidæ, who were the 
poſterity of forty Chriſtians, of great rank, at the time 

when Egypt was reduced by the Moflems. Thoſe Chriſtians, 

had ſettled themſelves at Taima, where they might have 
remained in quiet, had they not truſted to the diſtractions 

of the califat, and refufed to pay the uſual tribute impoſed 

upon the Chriſtians. As the califf's brother Al MHotaſen 

had been lately appointed governor of Egypt, and had re- 

turned to Bagdad, where he ferved in his brother's armies, 

there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon for believing, that the Bimaide 

were ſtrong enough to oblige him to rettre out of that 

TY country, and that they made a very formidable progrels in 
Taima- the rebellion. For the califf, in the 217th of the Hejra 
taken. was obliged in perſon, with his brother 4! Botaſem, to un- 
dertake an * againſt Taima, a city of Egypl, itil 

well known by the ſame name, which he foon reduce, 

without much bloodſhed, and thereby put an end to the 
rebellion. As Al Mamun s government had always been 

very mild, particularly with regard to the Chriftians, it“ 

no wonder, if fome ſeverities were inflicted at this time 

| | upon 
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upon them, for many of them were put to the ſword, and 
their women and children were carried in captivity to Bag- 
ad. Upon the 144 eee of this rebellion, the califf en- 
tered 125 in triumph, and left in Egypt many +, 
and ſome uſeful, evidences of his power and public ſpirit. He 
even granted the favour to two Chriſtians, who were gentle- 
men of his bedchamber, to build a church, which went after 
heir name. | | ; 95 
This Egyptian expedition being ended, Al Mamun broke 
into the imperial territories, and laid ſiege to Lulua; but 
deing obliged to return to Bagdad, the general to whom he 
left the conduct of the ſiege, was ſurprized and beaten by the 
arriſon. This, and the approach of the Greek emperor, 
with an army to raiſe the ſiege, brought the califf again in- 
to the field, which made the Greets retire. Their cowardice- 
"y diſguſted the garriſon ſo greatly, that they opened their gates 
th to the califf's troops, and were received as his ſubjects. 
ane Upon this, the Greet emperor ſent the califf ſome propoſi- 
"Y tions for a peace, but they were rejected, and the califf made 
many other great conqueſts over the Gree#s, beſides ſubduing 


all the rebels of his o ſeems The principal of the latter | | 


was one Babec, who ſeems to have been an impoſtor of no 

mean parts. By the number of proſelytes he gained in Per- 

ia he defeated in feveral * battles the califf's generals, and 

killed one of them, Ebu Hamed, with his own hand, and 

falling down into the plain country, he made himſelf 

maſter of the two important cities of A Iebal, and Hamadan; 

and by the force of impudence, and pretending to be a 

prophet, and the founder of a new religion, he grew too 
formidable a rebel, to be longer neglected; ſo that 4! 

Mamun, was obliged to break off the courſe of his conqueſts 

in Caramania, to turn his arms againſt Babec. Being ar- 

rived, in his return to Bagdad, near the ſource of the river Death of 
Badandun, one of the moſt delightful in the world, for the 4% Ma- 
purity of its waters, and the beauty of its banks, and having XA. 
bathed himſelf with his brother Motaſem, in that river, he 
could not help wiſhing for a few freſh dates of Azad, to 
compleat the pleaſure he had received from his refreſhment 

in the water, and the beautiful proſpe&t which its ſtreams 
and the Jandſkips around it afforded him. In expreſſing him- 

ſelf in this manner, he was told, that ſome mules were ar- 

rived in the camp, laden with theſe delicious dates. They 
came too opportunely for the califf to reſiſt the temp- 
tation. He indulged himſelf in the ſober luxury of eating 
freſh dates, and drinking the pure waters of Badandun; but 

to ſuch an exceſs, as threw him into a fever; and he was 
carried to a place called Ratka. The Moſlem hiſtorians, 
both Arab and Perſian, are exceſſively ſuperſtitious, and 
they have given us a circumſtance, that ill agrees with the 
chatacter of Al Mamun. For they tell us, that the aſtro- 


logers foretold he ſhould die, at a place called Rakka, and 
1 | Aa3J | thas 
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that the moment hie heard; that that was the name of the 
village to which he was carried, when he was ſeized with 
his illneſs, he looked upon himſelf as being a dead man. 
The ſymptoms proving mortal, a buſy phyſician, one Ma- 
ſawarh, with another courtier, came and deſired him to make 
a ſome declaration before his death, of the fafth he died in. 
Hej. 218. A Mamun was now in his laſt agonies, but he expired with 
July 18th, an expreſſion in his mouth, that would have befitted that of 
= 4 Chriſtian philoſopher, O thou, ſaid he, who never 
dicft, pity me now dying,” and then he gave up the ghoſt; 
His“ dead body was immediately carried to Tarſus, and by 
his ſon 41 Abbas, and his ſucceſſor A. ww ws it was buried 
in the houſe of one of his father's eunuchs. r 
„ The glory of bringing the ſ ubjects of the calffat into the 
8 paths of learning and politeneſs, undoubtedly was due to 
the great Al Raſbid, though as we have ſeen, ſeveral princes, 
of both houſes of Omnyahs and Al Abbas, had the ſame noble 
diſpoſitions, but without the ſame opportunities, and power 
of carrying them into execution. Bur notwithſtanding this 
glory ſo juſtly due to 4% Raſhid,” becauſe he was the firſt, 
who had the ſpirit and courage to ſubſtitute politeneſs and 
learning, in the place of enthuſiaſm and nonſenſe, his fon 
Al Mumun, was certainly his ſuperior in all other reſpects; 
being a more humane, as well as a learned prince; and ſo 
prudent that it is hard to ſay in what religion he died. Itis 
certain, ge was an enemy to enthuſiaſm, and ſuperſtition, 
and a friend to truth, for real Knowledge is truth; and that 
was the end of all his ſtudies, and all his purſuits, when 
we conſider him as a man. In times of peace, it was to that: 
end he directed all the immenſe power, and riches he poſ- 
ſefled ; for he ſeems never to have enjoyed them, but when 
they were employed for the benefit of ſcience, and the arts: 
but on this head, we have been already pretty full. What 
Leirning js to be added here is, that it is to be lamented, the genius 
of the of the Moſloms, their pride, and their greatneſs inſpired 
Digems. them with a contempt for all languages but their own. 
Hence it was, that claſſical learning, ſeems to have been 
little cultivated amongſt them; and their califfs, inſtead of 
prevailing upon them to ſtudy the learned languages, were 
obliged to be at immenſe pains and expence in procuring the 
chief works written in thoſe langunges, be tranſlated into 
the languages of theit own dom inſons : chiefly into Arabic 
and the P2r/ic. From this, the Teader ray eaſily conceive 

that there was no ſuch' thing, asteritical learning among 
the Moslems, for all attempts of that kind were made by 
chriſtians chiefly, Nee Jews.“ Neither had the 
Their po- Mfaſlems the leaſt idea of the philoſophy: of the? ancient 
etty. Greeks, and indeed by what appears from their writifgs; 
E they had but imperfectnotions of their hiftory. Some frag- 


racter. 


ments, that have been tranftated 2of their pbetry are natural k 
nd delicatez and the thoughts Oulu. det heneur-ito- any 
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̃anguage. Their manner of writing hiſtory is ſtrong, and 


Al 85 chief paſſages, and characters of it, are well mark'd; 


ſome of them beyond any thing we have from Greece or Rome; 


ſor none can read their deſcriptions of Kaled, and the firſt hiſtory. 


califfs, without imagining them preſent to the eye, hear- 
ing their words, and ſecing their perſons. We are not 
however to imagine, that 4/ Raſbid and his ſon AI Mamun, 
did not endeavour to introduce amongſt their ſubjects, all 
the literature that Greece and Rome could boaſt of ; but their 

enius did not invite them to many purſuits of that kind. 

hinking, and perhaps with truth, that no people were ever 
ſogreat as themſelves, they cultivated an acquaintance with 
no people but themſelves. The califfs therefore wiſely en- 
couraged the bent of their genius, which led them to the 
ſtudies of medicine, chymiſtry, aſtronomy, and conſequent- 
ly of the mathematics. Some of their moſt eminent doctors 
however, in the days of Al Raſhid, and Al Mamun, had 
ſtudied both Ariſtotle and Plato; and the controverſy about 
the creation of the koran was managed upon Platonic prin- 
ciples ; for it was admitted by the ſect which Al Mamun pa- 


tronized, that the truths of the koran might be ſo far ſaid 


to be uncreated, as that the ideas of them exiſted through all 
eternity in the mind of God; which, if it contains truth, is 
indiſputable. In ſhort, A! Mamun, at the ſame time he pa- 


tronized the doctrine of the koran's creation, patronized the. Their the- 
reaſonable part of this ſubjects, who rejected all the non- ology. 


ſenſical dreams of their Prophet and the whole ſyſtem of 
his judgements, of rewards and puniſhments, in an after 
life. It is true, according to the Moſlem authorities, he 
ſeems to have gone too far in endeavouring to force his ſub- 


jets into his own opinions, by decapitations, torturings, and 
whipings. Perhaps if he had taken milder meaſures, he 


might have ſucceeded better. But, as has been already hinted, 
it is hard to pronounce any thing on that head, as thoſe he. 
had to deal with were the wildeſt, and moſt intractable of. 
enthuſiaſts, | 1 l 
Al Mamun, was not quite fifty years of age when he died; 
and he reigned about twenty years and a half, ſole califf. 


His countenance was comely, and his ſtatue midling. But 


his beard, at the time of his death was perfectly grey. In 


his private character, he loved the company of his friends, 


but he was ſo tractable, that he left all engagements for 
the improvement of his mind. The Grammarian who in- 


ſtructed him was a Perſian flave, and his name was Koſja ; 


but a man of vaſt wit and politeneſs. In ſhort, 41 Mamun, 
by the univerſal ſuffrage of the Moſlem authors, even thoſe 
feaſt favourable to his memory, was the greateſt prince the 
houſe of A Abbas ever produced, and the houſe of Abbas, 


according to them, produced the greateſt men the world 
ever ſaw. N s 
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Al Motaſem, fourth ſon of Al Raſhid the great, 1, 
' eighth califf of the houſe of Al Abbas. 


He is ſuc- T Motaſem fuedei 10 the cali in prejudice Eo 
to the „in prejudice, not 

5 by A only to Ye elder brother living, but to the ſon of thelat . 

Al Mota- in His mother Maredah was a concubine to 4/ Raſhid, celle! 


o_ and therefore far inferior to the famous Zoberde, who was 


always conſidered as the empreſs of the faithful. 4 My. 
em ſhows to have inherited all the 7: and principles of 
his brother. He was an enemy, and what is worſe, a per. 
ſecutor of the Sonnites, who aſlert, that the koran exiſted 
equally with God from all eternity. The late califf hag whic 
the ſuppreſſion of this enthuſiaſm ſo much at heart, that the 
about the time of his death, two famous profeſſors of that Babe 


coun! 
was ( 
domi 
up a 
of ar 


doctrine, called Ahmed, and Mohammed, were ſent to him He 1 

in chains, but he died before their arrival. The new califf and 

however, ordered Ahmed, ſirnamed Hanbal, who was the ges 

His ſeve- founder of the fourth ſect of the Sonnites, to be moſt cruelly 72 
rity to the whipt, than which, perhaps, he could not have done a more ab 
Sonnites, Material ſervice to the nonſenſe that this doctrine eſpouſed. he 1 
Others of the Sonnite ſect, eſcaped the laſh, by certain me. 64 


taphyſical diſtinctions, in which, the Maſlems of all perſuz. red 
ſions were very expert. | 

Al Motaſem, notwithſtanding A Abbas recognized his ſove. 

reignty as califf, was however upon his guard ſo far as to 

; 8 the fortreſs of Tawabs to be demoliſhed ; and this 

Tranquil- ſeems to have quieted ſome commotions in favour of 4 

lity reſtor- Ahbas, which were ariſing among the troops left at Tarſus. 

ed. Al Motaſem, at the ſame time ordered all the military ſtores 

and arms, that had been amaſled there by A Abbas, to be 

carried from thence, and the former inhabitants of the town, 

which had been planted by'others, to reſume their old habi- 

tations. Every thing in thoſe parts being thus ſettled in 

tranquillity, the new califf went to Bagdad, where he was 

ſolemnly inaugurated, without any oppoſition. | 

Babecſab- He then turned his thoughts towards the ſuppreſſion of the 

dued. formidable}rebellion, under Babec, who by this time, had 

in a manner ſubdued or over-run, the Perſian Irak, and even 

made himſelf maſter of Iſpaban, as well as Hammaden, with 

all the ſtrong places of the califf in thoſe countries, ſome of 

which he diſmantled, and ſome he preſerved ; as beſt ſuited 

his own purpoſes. To what we have already mentioned of 

this monſtrous rebel, we are to add, that he was by birth a 

Chriſtian, and got his name Babec by being the author of a 

merry relizion ; but all that we know of it is, that it was ſet 

up in direct contradiction to all other religions, then in the 

world, or at leaſt-in A//a; and that the founder of it was a 

ditgrace to human nature, for his cruclty, which —_— 

almo! 
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moſt all belief. Notwithſtanding this, he had a moſt in- 
credible, number of followers; and having taken upon him- 
cf the title of king of Perſia, he threatened the deſtruction 
o the califat itſelf, at the time of 4/ Motaſem's acceſſion to 
hat throne. It has been already mentioned, that the Turks 
vere now not only making a great figure in Ia, but that 
they were ſo extremely numerous, that many of them 
entered into the ſervice of the califfs, and proved to be ex- 
cellent troops. One of them, Afshin, who had in his own 
country been employd in diſciplining the Xa#ar's. guards, 
was conſidered by the calift, as the moſt proper officer in his 
dominions, for reducing Babec; having probably been bred 
up about the Irakian mountains. Being put at the head 
of an army, his firſt care was to rebuild a chain of forts, 
which had been erected between Arzanjan, and Ardebil in 
the province of Adherbijan, which had been demoliſhed by 
Bubec, to facilitate his incucſions into the califf 's dominions. 
He then advanced againſt Babec whom he forc'd to a battle, 
and defeated with the loſs of ſixty thouſand rebels. After this 
great overthrow, Iſpaban and Hamaden, were retaken, by 
K. but notwithſtanding the prodigious overthrow that 
16:c had receive], he found means to repair his loſs, ſo that 
he was foon in the field, at the head of a greater army than 
ever, and Af5hin could do no more during that campaign, than 
reduce ſome of his forts. This inability, perhaps, was in a 
great meaſure occaſiond by a new rebellion of the houſe of 
Ali, breaking out in the province of Kora/an, under Mabomet 
the ſon of af Kaſan, one of the numerous deſcendants of that 
family. His progreſs at firſt was very rapid but being unable 
to reſiſt the cali 's arms, he was defeated, and ſent priſoner 
to Bagdad; from whence in a ſhort time aſter, he is ſaid to 
have eſcap'd, and never more to have been heard of but 
that is extremely improbable. This rebellion being extin- 
guiſh'd in the219th year of the Hejra, Afihin was unable to 
proſ cute his expedition againſt Babec. His great care was 
to render the paſſes in the mountains inacceſſible to the 
rebel troops, by refortifying them, and leaving ſtrong 
detachments to defend them. He then marched into the 
plain country, and at a village called 4r/z, a deciſive battle 


fewer than one hundred thouſand men, fo inexhauitible 
were their numbers. As to Babec himſelf he retir'd with 
his broken army, firſt to Mogan, and from thence towards 


his native Ty Caſbabad; where the ſtrongeſt of all his 


fortreſſes wi 5 ſfshin found prodigious difficulties in pur- 


ſuing the re 


markable 


was fought, in which the rebels are ſaid to have Joſt no 


el; he had lodged large bodies of troops in the 
defiles of the Gordvean mountains, io that f5hin was obliged 
to fight every inch of ground he gained upon him, and by 
that means, the rebellion continued for another campaign. 
Afshin, in the mean while Joſt a vaſt number of men, and 
is army was reduc'd to the utmoit difficulties, by the rebels 
ONO cutting 


His re- 


fate. 


Hej. 2 19. 
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g off his proviſions and convoys; and ſtoping up a 


cuttin 
the avenues, from whence he could draw ſupplies. 


Ahilin 


however proceeded. with ſuch perſeverance, that, by degrees 


he reduced all his leſſer fortreſſes; and in the 222d vear of 


the Hajra he obliged the rebel to ſhut himſelf up in Cafba'ad, 


ions. For ſome time he defended himſe 


ich we are now to conſider as the 7 his domir- 
with prodigious 


vigour and courage, but, in a few months, he abandoned the 


place in 3 and fled, attended by 
and Moauriab his General, into Armenia. 


ais fon Abdallah, 
t would appear 


that in his flight he was followed by all his family. #1; 
Joon made himſelf maſter of Caſbabad, and amongſt other 
priſoners, he took Nud, one of ten executioners, who had 
been conſtantly employd by Babec in his cruelties. Mu 


himſelf acknowledged, that with his own hands he 


, 


put to 


death, above twenty thouſand Maſlems, and that his com- 
panions had deſtroyed as many. Babec having reached 4 
menia might there have raiſed a new rebellion, had he not been 
betrayed by an officer of that country called Sahel the fon of 


Sanbat. 


This perſon knowing Babec, made him a profer of 


his ſword and ſervices; and acted his part ſo well that he 

decoyed the rebel into his power. Babec ſtill affected to 

retain all the pomp and diſtinctions of a monarch ; but Sab 

having made ſure of his perſon, came one day abruptly in, 

and clapt himſelf down 1 him, while he was at dinner. 
18 


Babec, expreſſing ſtrong 


ns of indignation and ſurprize, 


aſked Sabel how he came to be ſo preſumptuous, as to he 
ſeated unaſked in his preſence and at his table. Sahel fiil 
affected to treat him with the uſual diſtinctions, Great king, 
ſaid he, I acknowledge my fault; for who am I, that I ſhould 
preſume to fit in the preſence of ſo mighty. a monarch.” He 
then ſent fora ſmith, and continuing his diſcourſe, ©** mighty 
monarch ſaid he ſtrech forth thy legs, that this man may 
3ron thee.” It was in vain for Balec to remonſtrate againk 
this uſage, oreven to offer a large fum of money for his liberty, 
Sahel, not only put him in irons, but inhumanly ordered his 
mother, ſiſter, and wife to be raviſh'd in his preſence, by way 
of retaliation, for N all the women priſoners 


S bd 


he took, in that manner. 
the califf, who was then at Sammarra in Ira about 


en Aſshin was carried before 


miles 


to the weſtward of Bagdad, he ordered the rebel to ſuffer the 
ſame death he had inflicted upon others; for his belly was 


after 20 ript up, his hands, fect, and head cut off, and his body 


years re- fixt upon a gibbet. Thus ended a moſt jnhuman rebellion 


bellion. 


: * 


which had laſted for about 20 years, and ſeveral other rebel- 


lions at the ſame time were likewiſe | uppreſſed ; particularly 
that of the 'Zathaldians, who inhabited the low grounds 
between Boſra and Waſet. It appears from many circum- 
ſtances, that the prodigious extent of the califfs dominions, 


prevented him and his governors , from attending equally to 
all parts of them; and many petty rebels and uſurpers, ij 
WY a | a kin 
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kind of independant dominions in remote places. Some- 
mes they acknowledged the power of the califf, and then the 

vernors wink'd at the power they aſſumd in their neigh- 
dourhood. Sometimes they formed a party under hand, 
without declaring themſelves till thęy took the field; and 
ſometimes the califf's governors neglected to ſuppreſs them, 


founded their claim on a kind of patriarchal right, as being 
deſcended. from the head, parent, or king of a particular 
tibe, or country; but the greateſt number pretended to the 


pe | : — . 

5 gits of prophecy and inſpiration: which were the never 
ther WM failing baits of rebellion in thoſe countries. In fact, the 
has WY [rabians, the Kora/ans, the Perſians, the Arabs, and the other 


V2 WW fubjects of the califat in genera], were not only the moſt 
inconſtant people in the world, in their natural diſpoſitions, 
bit bad very plauſible pretexts for rebelling; ſo that it 
4 WY :equir'd princes of no ordinary genius and capacity to keep 
them in ſubjection: and ſuch they met with in thoſe of the 


ee 

of houſe of A Abbas. | 3 

r Tfeaphilus, the fon of Michael Balbus, was at this time War with 

be WY emperor of Conſtantinople, and depending upon the civil the Greet. 
diſtractions of the califat, he invaded it with an army of one 


hundred thouſand men, took the city of Zabatra the birth 
place of the califf, whoſe earneſt entreaties could not prevent 
its deſtruction, and after killing the men, he carried the 
women and children into captivity; and proceeded with 
equal cruelty, thro* other parts of the Maſlem dominions. 
At Malatia aad Capadocia, he maſſacred the men, and carried 


the men in the moſt frightful manner, by cutting off their 
ears and noſes. When Zebatra was taken, an Arab lady of 
the houſe of Al Abbas, being taken priſoner, by a Greek, 


Greek; in a ſcoffing manner ſaid, there Motaſem comes up- 
on his py'd horſe. This incident being told to the califf, 
he magnanimouſly ſwore, that he could have no reſt, until 
he delivered that very woman, and being impatient of ſuch 
barbarity reſolved to puniſh it effectually. He therefore 
raiſed an army which muſt have been immenſely numerous, 
as it is ſaid to have exceeded any that had been raiſed by any 
former califf, and its firſt operation was to retake Zabatraand 
to relieve the Maſem lady. According to the Greek authors, 


Theophilus, having with ſuch unmanly cruelty, deſtroyed the 


birth place of the cali}, the latter ordered Amorum, the 
birth place of the emperor, to be engraved upon the ſhields 
of-his foldiers; as a memorial that he was determined to deſtroy 
that city. Al Motaſem divided his army ſo as to carry on 
the war in many different places at the ſame time. He gave 
the command of the right column to Aſſbin; the left was 
commanded by Aſbnas, and the main body or centre by 
ainiſelf, His firſt attack was upon 2ncyra, a city AE.” 


is thinking them too deſpicable. Some of thoſe rebels, Other re- 


off the women priſoners. In other places he. mutilated: 


ſhe called out, help me, O Al Meotaſem ! upon which the 


ellion-. 


mY 
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by chriſtians, and he ſummoned it to ſurrender, promiſing to 


fave it, if the inhabitants would immediately open thei 
gates to his army. This he did at the requeſt of Ayub or Ju, 
the patriarch of Antioch, who being a particular favourite 
with the califf, accompanied him in this campaign. The 
inhabitants of Ancyra rejected the condition and the city was 
taken, and Jevelled with the ground. The califf then marched 
to Tarſus, and from thence into Phrygia pointing his march 
all — to Amorium, which the Greek emperor was ex. 
eſirous of ſaving. Theophilus therefore advanced to 


Moflem Dorylzum, about three days journey from Amorium, and 


lady. 


The ca- 


prepared to give battle to the Moflems, Eius, his head general, 
a man of vaſt knowledge and experience in war, and other 
of his generals endeavoured to diſſuade him from this reſolu- 
tion, on account of the ſuperior numbers and diſcipline of 
the califfs troops; but Theophilus obſtinatel perſiſting in his 
purpoſe, a battle enſued. The califf, by this time, had been 
rejoined by the right and left wings of his army, and he ſent 


| ifs ſac. Out ten thouſand Turks who were in his ſervice to ſkirmiſh 


ceſſes⸗ 


with the Chriſtians, and to harraſs them, till he could collect 


his forces, and make the proper diſpoſitions for an engage- 


ment Some days were ſpent by the two armies in endea- 
vou ing to get the ground, and other advantages of each other, 
but at Jaſt, a general battle was fought at Dezymenum. At 


firſt the Greeks obtained the advantage, but their purſuit was 
interrupted, by the Turkiſh archers, who obliged them to 
retreat in their turn. This might have been followed by a 


total rout of the Greet troops and the death, or at leaſt the 
captivity, of the emperor, had not a body of Perſians in the 
Greek pay, thrown themſelves round his perſon, and enabled 
him to make an orderly retreat. Upon the whole, it might 


He takes have been looked upon as a drawn battle had not the califf 
Hundre, opend to himſelf the way to beſiege 4morium the great object 


of his revenge and ambition, with the loſs of thirty thou- 
ſand of his enemies, who were killed in the battle of Dezy- 
MENUM. - N 8 

The ſeige of Amorium however, proved a matter of greater 
difficulty, than the califf perhaps had foreſeen, and laſted for 
fifty five days, but at laſt the place was Ty by aChriſtian 
renegade, and Motaſem, exaſperated by the loſſes he had 
met with, and the cruelty of the Greek emperor, deſtroyed 
the city, after killing the males, and carrying the women 
and children into captivity. One reflection on this head 
may be proper, which is, that the beſt of the Maſſems were 
no other than humane butchers ; and that in fact they did 
not look upon their enemies, as being of the ſame ſpecies 
with themſelves. 41 Motaſem, who in this war put in cold 
blood ſo many thouſands to death, uſed to be celebrated for 
his clemency, and yet this clement califf could cooly cut 


the throats of thouſands of his fellow creatures. The 
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Theſiege of Amoriumbeing finiſhed, the califf returned home He re- 
withthirty thouſandpriſoners, which was equal to the number turns 
of thoſe he had put to (word, when that place was taken. home. 


In his march homewards, his troops, as often happens in 
the eaſtern countries, could find no water, and that diſtreſs 

ve the chriſtian eee an opportunity of endeavouring 
to deliver themſelves from captivity, 55 rebelling againſt 
his power, upon which the califf ordered ſix thouſand of them 
to be put to the ſword. The califf perhaps was ſour'd, at 
this time, by the diſcovery he made of a conſpiracy to raiſe 
his nephew 4 Abbas, ſon of the late califf to the throne. 
Some of his Officers were engaged in this con which 
they propoſed to effect, by putting to death the califf” 


Aldbbas was thrown into priſon, where by the califf's expreſs 
command, he periſhed thro” thirft. This conſpiracy. was 
followed by a rebellion, which one Baraba the ſon of Karan, 
' raiſed in Tabreſtran, but tho? the rebel was very ſtrong, he 
was defeated, by Abdallal, the ſon of the great Taber, the 
hereditary Governor of Kora/an; and taken priſoner; and 
being ſent in chains to the califf, he ordered him to be whipt 
to death, which was accordingly executed. Thoſe cruel 
executions did not put a ſtop to the conſpiracies againſt the 
calif, Even his favourite general 4f5hin, the Turk, was 
engaged ina Plot to dethrone him. It was diſcovered, that this 
reat general was a real idolater; and that he actually 


to had certain little idols in his houſe. This no doubt 
405 accelerated his fate, notwithſtanding the prodigious ſervices 
he he had done to the califf. He was accuſed of correſponding 
he with other traitors, and particularly of exciting MAaziair, the 
ed governor of Tabre/tan to rebel. Upon this by the califf's orders 
ht he was put to death, and his body expoſed upon a gibbet, 


it along with that of Babec, whom he had fo gloriouſly ſubdu'd, 
Ct in Baraba. | 
* Notwithſtanding all thoſe ſeverities, and executions, A 
El Motaſem, if we are to believe the Maſlem hiſtorians, was a 
miracle of mercy, and undoubtedly he was one of the moſt 
amiable princes, that ever made profeſhon of the faith of 
Mahomet. But Motaſem was far from being a bigot ; he 
adhered ſtrictly to the maxims of his brother the late califf, 
and endeavoured to root out enthuſiaſm, by deſtroying the 
opinion of the eternal exiſtence of the koran ; which was ſo 
dear to all true Meſiems. He likewiſe gave great ſcandal to 
his ſubjects, by being the profeſſed patron, and friend, of the 
Chriſtians. He rote e all their prieſts, and their patriarchs, 
and ſuffered them even to ſend miſſionaries into Mica, to make 
converts. A Chriſtian biſhop, one James, had been baniſhed 
by the queen of apy va during the abſence of her huſband 
in the ..ars, but he found ſhelter in the Maſlem dominions ; 
and upon the king's return the biſhop was reſtored to his 
functions, with great honour, But the higheſt proof, gee 
. this 
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Conſpira- 


S two cy againſt 
encrals, Afshin, and Aſpal. But the plot being diſcovered, 3 
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: . this califf gave, of his deſpiſing. Mahometiſm, was b. 
* treatment of his „an 8 — may 

| Chriftian. Salmawiyah being taken ill, was viſited 1 

the califf, who finding him paſt recovery, aſked h k 

With tears in his eyes, who was to, ſucceed. him, 

Death of Phyſician.” That impertinent fool Taha, anſwered, Salny. 
his phyſi- wiyah, but take none of the fellows compound preſcriptions, 
= lg By this laſt expreſſion it appears, as if Salmawiyah, had been 
ho great friend to the chymical ſyſtem of phylic, which wa; 
beginning then to be greatly in vogue amongſt the A. ahr. 

hen Salmawiyah died, the grief of Al Molaſem was not 

| only exceſſive, but extravagant. He declared that Sabnawiya}; 

- ſkill had been the preſerver of his life, and that he was ſure 

be could not long ſurvive him. He ever faſted all the day of 
Salmatoiyab's death, and ordered the funeral ſervice to he 

15 performed in his own preſence over the body after the 
The ca- Chriſtian ritual, with perfumes, and candles. Yahya, it 
lir'sdeath ſeems did ſucceed Salmaꝛvipab, to the poſt of phyſician to 
and cha- the califf, but not to his abilities and knowledge of his 
rafter. maſters conſtitution; for by altering the regimen which 
had been obſerved by Salmawizah the califf's health declined, 

and in a few months after, he died of a fever at Samarra, 

in the 49th year of his age, aſter a reign of eight years and 

eight months. At the time of his death, he 1s ſaid to have 

been maſter of eight thouſand ſlaves, eight thouſand million 

of dinars, andeighty thouſand dirhens, and having been born 

in the eighth month of the year,all thoſe circumſtances coin- 

cided, in procuring him from his ſubjects; the name of the 

Octave; or the cight. | EE | 

A Motaſem in his perſon, like the other princes of the 

houſe of A Abbas, was very handſome. His hair was red, 

his beard long, and his cheſt very full. His bodily ſtrength 

was ſo great, that we ate told he could raiſe; and carry about 

with him, a weight of one thouſand pounds. With regard 

to his economy, what is recorded of it is abſolutely incre- 

dible; for we are told, he had no fewer than an hundred 

and thirty thouſand pyed horſes in his ſtables at Samarra, the 

; city which he had pitched upon to he the capital of his empire 
inſtead of Bagdad; with the inhabitants of which, he was 
greatly out of humour. We are farther told that reſolving 

to raiſe a terras, on which he intended to build a caſtle that 

ſhould command all Samarra, lie ordered that every one of his 

horſes, inſtead of a bag of oats, as was uſual in that country, 

His mag- to have a bag of carth, tyed about his neck; and thoſe bags 
nificence, when empty'd in the middleof the city formed the terras, on 
which he built. his caſtle. Equally incredible things are 
told of the attendants upon his court in which he is ſaid to 


him 
AS hig 


have entertaind fifty thouſand boys. But, in fact, we can pro- 


nounce nothing to be incredible on account of its extrava- 
gance about à prince, who had power and wealth enough to 
gratify almoſt every wiſh he could conceive. 


That 
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That A Mytaſen was poſſeſted of many noble virtues we 
uſt neceſſarily believe, from the preference that was given 
him by the late califf even over his own ſon; as well as by 


other C1 


old man, whoſe aſs had ſunk beneath her load of thorns, 
and the old man being unable to aſſiſt himſelf, the califf bent 
his ſhoulder to the aſs, and raiſed him up; and afterwards 
made the old man a preſent of four thouſand dinars. We 
are told likewiſe, that Al Motaſem was the firſt califf who 
dfign'd himſelf 'fo by the grace bf God; and it is by no 
means improbable, that chriſtian princes, from him adopted 
the ſame title: as their ſubjects did many other words and 
uſages, then common to the Maſem s. | 
We cannot take our leave of 5 without one general 
wervation, which is, that the Chriſtians of Europe during 
this period 'were mere barbarians, and that had it not been 
or the court of the califat, all learning and politeneſs, muſt 


principles, barbarous in his manner and inhuman in his tion. 
ices. His ſon and ſucceſſors, were weak, and ignorant 
Gon all conception, and the whole Chriſtian world, was 

at this time over run with the moſt deſpicable ſuperſtition 

and ignorance. The houſe of 4/ Abbas therefore ſupported 

the pillars of literature, and however uncouth the manners 

of the Moſlems may ſeem to the preſent age, there certainly 

reigned among them, an openneſs, and magnanimity, and a 

ſpecies of politeneſs, that was peculiarily their own, and 

therefore inimitable. #1 Motaſem during his reign, governed 

by a firſt miniſter, who was his ſecretary of ſtate, and cer- 

tain Turks poſſeſſed ſome of the chief poſts of his court and 

army. | | 


8 : , — — N * * — 
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Al Watheck Billah, rhe ninth calif of the houſe of 
AL Abbag-- 


HIS great prince, was the ſon of 4 Motaſem, and He; 


lived, was ſo critical, that it is to be lamented, the ac- 
counts of it that have come to our hands are fo lame. We 
know however, that he was raiſed to the Moſlem throne, in 
the year of the Hejra two hundred and twenty eight, which 
anſwers to our years of God eight hundred and thirty-three. 
Perhaps, this defective information is owing to the import- 


* 


ant ſcenes of action in which he was engaged; which pre- Defecds of 
vented him from keeping about him, as his immediate predeceſ- AI Va- 


fors had done, men of learning and of genius. He however, 7ec#'s 


trod hiſtory. 
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ircumſtances, related of him by good authors. Having and 4 
one day loſt his attendants, he happened to come up with an mency. 


have been extinguiſhed in Aſia, and in Europe. Charles the 8 
$ ' 1 * ' SY | 138 * 1 2 hi 1 hi eneral 
Great with all his power and conqueſts, was a bigot'in his | 


WER, eg nk e. 2275 
his mother was a Greet. The period in which he A.D.842. 
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trod in their ſteps, in all other reſpects, and copied af, 

the amiable 4/ Mamun, in his deteſtation of ſuperſtition K 

and bigotry ; which he perhaps carried too far, becauſe 

we are informed his perſecution of the Sonnites was ver 

violent. He was humane and beneficent to the deſcendantz 

of the houſe of Ai, and in the beginning of his reign, one 

of his generals, Raja, the ſon of Ayub, or Zeb ſuppreſſed 3 5 
rebellion of the Kaiſana at Damaſcus, and ſtruck off the 

heads of fifteen hundred rebels there. 

Though the hiſtory of this califf is ſo uncertain, that 

we cannot pronounce any thing deciſive concerning it, yet 

It apy extreamly probable that he reſumed the thought; 

of aſſerting his right to the Moſlem conqueſts in Eur, 

One author informs us that he fitted out a naval power, 

with which he made a deſcent upon Sicily, took Meſſing, 

and made a conqueſt of that ifland. Others attribute that 

conqueſt to the Moſlems of Africa, who were commanded 

by the deſcendants of Ag/ab, whom we have already men- 

tioned. Be this as it will, it is certain, that the Norman, 

who were then beginning to make a great figure in Europe, 

attempted to diſpoſſeſs Abdalrahman the weitern califf of 

Spain; but they were repulſed both at Cadiz and Seville, and 

being driven by the Moſlems to Liſbon, they were obliged 
to abandon the whole country. © 

charader As to A Wathek, he poſleiſed all the great and ſhining 

of Illi a. qualifications of the family of Al Abbas, was himſelf an ex- 

. cellent poet, paſſionately fond of ſcience and literature, the 

patron of all men of knowledge, and what exceeds all his 

other praiſes, he was ſo charitable, that during his reign 

- ſcarcely a beggar was to be found throughout all his vaſt 

dominions. He is ſaid indeed, to have been a little credu- 

lous, and to have believed in aſtrology, ſo much that his 

horoſcope was caſt, and he was aſſured, though in fact he 

was within ten days of his death, that his reign ſhould laſt 

fifty years. He endeavourcd, like his two immediate pre- 

deceffors, to foot out from the minds of his ſubjects, the 

groſs ideas of the eternity of the koran, and the corporal 

entertainments, which they were to have with God in the 

next life. But this was of no ſervice to the tranquility of 

his reign. He was conſidered, as ſchiſmatic, and a doctor, 

one A Korai, who was conſidered as an orthodox Moflem, 

and took upon himſelf the title of the preſerver of prophetic 

traditions, entered into a conſpiracy to dethrone him. The 

conſpiracy, which was formed at Bagdad, being diſcovered 

by the governor of that city, Al Morat was feized in his own 

houſe, and ſent priſoner to A! Mathbet, who was then at 

Sammarra, which for ſome time had been the ſeat of the 

califat. Al T/athet looking upon enthuſiaſm to be the worlt 

of treaſons againſt his government, preſſed the traytor to 

declare his opinion concerning the eternity of the koran, 

but without charging him with the conſpiracy, The doc- 

| | | tory 
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tor, inſiſted upon the orthodoxy of that doctrine, and refuſ- 

ing obſtinately to renounce it, thecaliff, with one blow of 

his ſcymet2rs ſevered his head from his body. Perhaps his 

zeal againſt ſuperſtition reached too far, and led him into 

cruelty. Mabomet, his vizir or fift miniſter, knowing how 

greatly he deteſted, the principles of the Sonnites, was ex- 

ceſſively rigorous againſt them; and in fact A! Vathef diſ- His at- 
ered a much greater friendſhip for the Chriſtians; than tachment 
he did for the orthodox Moſlems. In the two hundred to the 
and thirty-firſt year of the Hejra, he ſettled a cartel with Chriſtians 
the emperor of the Greets, and redeemed four thouſand 

four hundred and ſixty men, and eight hundred women, be- 

ſes one hundred of his allies, out of captivity. But a 
miſunderſtanding, ſoon after ariſing between him, and the 

Greek emperor, he invaded, but without ſucceſs, the im- 

perial territories; for we are told, that he was driven back 

with loſs. He was in all other reſpects, an excellent prince; 

he propoſed Al Mamun for the model of his As, 

and he imitated him in his ſeverities againſt thoſe who 
maintained the eternity of the koran. His death is ſaid by 

ſome to have been occaſioned by exceſſive venery, and mak- 

ing uſe of provocatives in his drink. Others ſay, that be- 

ing troubled with the dropſy, he went into a bath, where 

he was ſuffocated, after a reign of near ſix years. He is 
reported to have omething remarkably terrible about his 

eyes, and that, when his corpſe was laid out, a Lizard crept 

from the garden to his bedchamber, and unperceived pluckt 

them out and devoured them. His complexion was fair, 

his cheſt was very full, and he was of a middling ſtature. 

His chief failings were his belief in aſtrology, his immoderate 

love of women, and his perſecuting thole who differed 

from him in religious points. He was, at the time of his 

death, about thirty-two years of age. | 
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Al Motawakkel the tenth cali} of the houſe of 


or, t 

n, © HOUGH 4! 7Yethk left a ſon, he was judged to Succeded 

oh be too yorng'to ſucceed him ; and the chief men of by Aue 
| T his court, which was held at Samarra, recognized his bro- rgauatiels 
6 ther Al Motawakkel for califf, who was then about twenty“ 

TY fix years of age. His election was chiefly brought about by 

hs, Waſf, the general of a body of Turzfh mercenaries, con- 

5 0 ſiſting of about ten thouſand, who had been taken into pay 

N by al Motaſem, and ſerved as a body guard to the califfs. 


bs This gave II gſif ſo deciſive an influence in the choice of a T 
IN, califf, that the other chief officers, civil and military, were me 
obliged to concur in his nomination. Al  Matawaikel be- T 5 
or, Vor. VI. b | * 


yranny 
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gan his reign by removing the governor of Egypt from hi 
poſt, which he conferred upon one of his own A 
Anbah. He then puniſhed with the moſt cruel death, 14; 
homet; who had been vizir, or prime miniſter, in the late 
reign; and had been guilty of ſome indecencies towards 
him. This vizir is ſaid to have been a worthleſs proud 
man, but he can ſcarcely be thought to have deſerved the 
death he ſuffered, which was that of being ſhut up in a reg 
hot ſtove, full of iron ſpikes. | | 


The calif A} otawakhel was wile enough to perceive the diſtractions 


favours 
the houſe 
of Ali. 


The ſuc- 


of the late califats, which chiefly aroſe, from the perſecution 
of the Sonnites, and the unſettled ſtate of the ſucceſſion. To 
remedy the firſt of thoſe evils, he ſtopt the perſecution of the 
Sonnites, and declared himſelf a profeſſed enemy of the houſe 
of Ali. He laid ſeveral penalties on ſuch of his ſubjects az 


went in pilgrimages to Ali's tomb, and he not only razed to 


the ground the monument of Hoſein Al Ali's ſon, but drew 
2 piece of water over it, but the ſtaunch Shjits, who held 
the name of Ali and his family in the utmoſt veneration 
pretended the water was fo reſpectful, that it would not 
approach the tomb of Hoſein, but kept at an awful diſtance 


from it. 3 | 
I _ Metawakkel had three ſons. He declared the eldeſt 


ceſſion ſet called A/Montaſer, to be his ſucceſſor ; he was to be ſucceeded 


tled. 


by his ſecond ſon A Motax, and upon his death, his third 
ſon, A! Mnwaiad, was to ſucceed. He likewiſe aſſigned them 
all different governments. To Al Montaſer he gave Africa, 
Kinniſrin, Syria, Meſopotamia, all Arabia, India, Cufa, with 
many other rich provinces. To Al Motaz, he gave Koraſan, 
Perſia, Tabeſtran, Armenia, and Adherbijan. And to A 
Moawaiad, he gave Damaſcus, Hems, Palgſtine, and Al Ordan, 
The califf at the ſame. time made each of his ſons a preſent 
of two ſtandards, one white, and the other black, which was 
to be carried before them ; being the badges to diſtinguiſh 
them, as the heirs of the califat. From what has been ſaid, 
with regard to this califf*s ſons, the reader may eaſily per- 
ceive, that his hiſtory is very confuſed ; ſince, he muſt have 
reigned ſeveralyears before they couldibe of age to undertake 
the governments he gave them. Neither is it eaſy to account 
for the manner in which they held thoſe governments, as 


- we find other governors appointed by the califf to the ſame 


Rebellion 


in America 


Provinces. A | 
" Five years after! MotawakkePs acceſſion, he ſentone 77 uſef, 


or Foſeph, to govern Armenia, and Adherbijan. This perſon 


ſeizd one Bokrat, an Armenian nobleman of great eminence, 


and ſent him priſoner to the califf ; and this produced a re- 
bellion, in the Armenian nobility, which ended in the defeat 


aud death of Yuſef. The califf upon this 3 


ordered one Baga, a Turkiſh general in his pay to mate 


againſt the rebels, which he did with ſuch ſucceſs, that he 


killed thirty thouſand, and made a vaſt number of _ pri- 
| de 8 oners 


foners- After that, Bega marched to Tefits, the chief city of 

Crcia, Which bad been very inſtrumental in abetting the 

ehellion, and burnt it to the ground with fifty thouſand of 
its inhabitants. Next year, or ſoon after, the city of Da- The 
matar in Egypt, was plundered or burnt by the Greeks, who Greets 

ire ſaid to have invaded that, country with no fewer than plunder _ 
100 ſhips; and then. they deſtroyed Moſer in their return and burn 
home. But, as they kept none of their conqueſts; the califf Dalniata. 
| 4] Motawwakkel, rebuilt and repaird Damiata, which was 
ions tefore an open town, and rendered it both towards the 
tion WM hand and the river, one of the ſtrongeſt places in the 
To %%% tr oi god /% , , un Senono 
the Eis califf was far from being ſo indulgent, as the laſt Great per 
ouſe Wl three of his predeceſſors were, to the Chriſtians. He ordered ſecution of 
8 29 doth them and the Jews to wear a kind of a.leathern belt, the Chriſ- 
d to and other badges to diſtinguiſh them from the Maſlems, and tians; 

rew that they ſhou]Jd paint their doors, with the figures of devils, 
dead . bogs, apes, and other deſpicable animals. This ſeverity.is 
'on, ſaid to have beenoccaſioned by the imprudence of the califfs 

not I pbyſician Bacttiſpua, a Chriſtian, which ſeems to have been 
nee the common name of all the phyſicians of that court. This 

- Packtiſhya was reported to be ſo rich, that the califf willing 
deft do be convinced, of the truth, paid him, a viſlt, and was 
ded WM confirmed in what he heard, by the vaſt profuſion and mag- 

rd nigcence with which Backti/hua entertained him, he there- 

lem fore ordered his effects to be ſealed up and diveſted him 

ica, of all his riches : a puniſhment which he is ſaid to have 

4 leſerved, by bis pride and inſolence during his proſ- 

ans erity. CCC PTE. 
Al 7 Motazwaktel acted with much more 


[ 


2 
88 


more generoſity, tho' Hiſtory of 
lan, hardly with leſs ſeverity, to another Chriſtian phyſician, a Chr. 
ent hoſe name was Honein. This perſon was. born a ſubject tian phy- 
was to the califf, and his father was an apothecary in the city of ſician. 
ith Hira. Poſſeſſing an, inſatiable . thirſt after knowledge in his 
ic, WM profeſſion, Hoe firſt ſtudied under Tah, an eminent 
er- phyſician of Bagdad, but being diſguſted. with him he reſided 
ave Wl two years, in Greece, where he collected a noble library, and 
ake made himſelf Maſter of the Greek language. He then tra- 
unt Wl velled to Baſra, where he acquired the Arabic, and from 
258 thence came to Bagdad, where his reputation was ſo great, 
me that Al Motatuabtel had the curioſity to ſee him, and was 
o charm'd with his company, that he determined to take Him 
% into particular confidence. He had, however, ſome appre- 
(on Ml henfion leaſt Honein ſhould be a ſpy for the Greek emperor; 
ce, and to W in eee the califf ordered him to prepare 
re- poiſon, ſo ſtrong and fo ſubtle, as to kill a certain perſoſi 
cat whom he named, without the leaſt ſuſpicion of his havihg 
el) had foul play for his life. Honein had generoſity enough, 
Cl to refuſe to be concerned in ſo murderous an affair; upon 
he which, the califf threw him into priſon for twelve months, 
ri- and at the expiration of that term; he threatened him with 
; . immediate 
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immediate death, if he did not comply with his order, His 
had conſtancy enough to he proof againſt the moſt terrible 
menaces, and told the califf, that the duties of his profeſſion 
led him to ſtudy the heaſth, and not the deſtruction of 
mankind. This honeſt perſerverance intirely won him the 
confidence of the califf, who orderd him to be dreſſed in: 
magnificent robe, and ſettled upon him a penſion of about 
35,0001 ſterling a year. Being thus thorou wy reconciled 
to Honein, he frankly aſked him his motives for his condud: 
Who is and Honein, to what be had ſaid before, added, that his religion 
extremely as a Chriſtian, commanded him to do good even to hi 
honoured enemies. This partiality however in favour of one Chriſtin 
by the! did not influence the general tenour of 4 Motawajty}, 
califf. conduct; for he had forbid all Jews and Chriſtians of hiz 
dominions, to make uſe either of horſes, or of ſtirrups, and 
confined them to ride on aſſes, or mules. Even his favourite 
Hinein, ſeems at laſt to have fallen under his diſpleaſure, 
He was by one Tifuri, another Chriſtian, accuſed of being 
irreligious, and prophane, and this charge went ſo far, 
that Honein was excommunicated by the Chriſtian cleroy, 
He is ſaid to have died in a few days after under this di. 
grace, and to have haſtened his death by poiſon. This 
reat phyſician is celebrated for having founded an excellent 
. phyſic. He tranſlated the works of Euclid, and 
Ptolemy; and, according to ſome, of Galen, and Hipocrate; 
tho” others ſay, that they were tranſlated by his ſchollars, 
Several of his works, and thoſe of his friends and deſcend. 
ants, many of whom were eminent phyſicians, are now in 

the French king's library, 3 

War with About the year of the Hejra 241, the war broke out with 
che Greets. great fury between the gem, and the Greeks; who took 
the city of Amorica, and carried the inhabitants into captivity, 
Next year the Imperialiſts advanced againſt Samaſuta, which 
they beſieged, but on the third day of the ſiege, the Moſen 
garriſon ſurprized them in a ſally, during the time of divine 
ſervice, and obliged them to retreat to Aunda, in Armen; 
and from thence home: but not till they had carried off 
ten thouſand of the califf's ſubjects priſoners. All 4A 
about tne ſame time, was moſt dreadfully afflicted by earth: 
quakes. One is particularly mentioned to have happened 
at Komes in Tabeftran, which deſtroyed a vaſt number of 
towns, and villages, with forty five thouſand of the inha- 
bitants. The like calamities, were felt all over Syria, Perju, 
Koraſan, and Arabia; and almoſt all the inhabitants of the 
city of Laodicea were deſtroyed. Mountains were ſunk, 
with moſt dreadful noiſes and ruin in the ſea. The city of 
Bagdad itſelf was in danger of being overthrown. Whol: 
rivers were dried up, or vaniſhed, and the drought at Mecu 
was ſuch, that no water was to be had, under the rate of 
one hundred dirhems a bottle. vid 
9 ole 
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Thoſe dreadful calamities which extended over the whole The ſeat 


califat, ſeem to have determined A Motawakkel to remove the of the ca- 
ſeat of the califat from Samarra, to Damaſcus. Tis impoſſible, lifat twice 


thro! the inacurracy and obſcurity of authors, to give the removed. 
reader any Preciſe deſcription of the affairs of the califat, at 
this time. We know however in general, that a prodigious 
degeneracy of manners prevailed both at court, and amongſt 
the people. The immenſe riches of the califf, with the 
natural delicacy, and luxury, which reigned in his countries, 
corrupted his court; and the inconſtancy, the enthuſiaſm, 
and the rebellious diſpuſition of his people, had introduced 
1 new ſet of maxims into his government. He did not, like 
his wiſe predeceſſors, conſider himſelf as the father, but as 
the maſter, of his people; and he ſought to rule them, by a 
ſtanding army of Turks, whom he took into his pay, and 
who ſoon deſtroyed the authority of their maſters. For ſoon 
after he came to Damaſcus, his Turkiſh guards mutinied for 
want of pay ; and this, with a diſlike he had conceived to the 
inhabitants of that city, determined him to abandon it, but he 
returned to Samarra after a ſhort ſtay of about two months at 
Damaſcus. At the ſame time, he put a ſtop to feveral mag- 
nificent buildings which he had given orders to erect for the 
reception of his wealth and treaſures, all which he retained at 
damarra. But his ſeverity againſt the houſe of Ali ſtill con- 
tinued, and he ordered 4/ Sz#4:t, one of the beſt general ſcholars | 
or philologers in his dominions, to be put to death for eſ- 


pouſing that intereſt, 


The connections between the eaſtern and the weſtern Hiſtory of 


Miflems ſtill continued, and in conjunction they made freſh the weſt- 


deſcents upon the iſland of Scicily where they cut in pieces ern e 


nine thouſand Sicilians and took Caſiro Grovauni, then called Jems. 
Enna, with its caſtle and territory. At the ſame time, they took | 
and fortified other places of the iſland. Soon after they 
made themſelves maſters of Raguſa. Abdalrachman was then 

the weſtern califf and reigned with great glory in Spain, and 
erected a queducts and other works of public utility in Corduba 

and its neighbourhood, with a taſte and magnificence far 
ſuperior to any thing which that age produced amongſt the 
Chriſtians. He died about the 238th year of the Hejra, after 
reigning above thirty one years, and he left behind him forty 

five ſons, and forty two daughters, being ſucceeded by his 
eldeſt fon Mahoniet. A rebellion was raiſed againſt this 
prince, which was ſupported by Ordonius the fon of Ranimir, 

king of Galicia. Mabomet however gave him a total defeat 

near Toledo, killing ſeven thouſand Maſems, and eight thou- 

ſand Chriſtians- He ordered the heads of the priſoners he 
took, for the moſt part, to be cut off; and ſent ſome over 

to Hfrica, and ſome to the ſea coaſts, as the memorials of 

his victory. After that, he placed garriſons in Curita, Tala- 
vera, and Calatraya, and obtained ſeveral other advantages 


againſt the Chriſtians, and hp rebellious Maſlems. But To my 
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1 $& 444 .* p ; : er 
n ill refuſed to open her gates to ahomet, whoſe general 4: 
Mounder, laid its territory and neighbourhood waſte to the 
very gates of that city, with prodigious diſtruction. The 
Toletans however obliged them to retire, and they attacked 
Talavera, but where repulſed with the loſs of ſeyen hundred, 
and a great many priſoners. After this Mahbomet advanced in 
B laid a formal ſiege to Toledo, which ſubmitted to 
im upon favourable terms, but not till he had deſtroyed 
the noble bridge over the Tago. But the Normans, Who 
were compoſed of the inhabitants of the north parts of Zuryz, 
and of France in general, (being no longer awed by Char- 
lemain), became now the beſt troops in Burnpe. Having vaſt 
conveniencies for ſhip-building, ' they cruiſed: upon the 
maritime provinces,” in fleets of fifty or fixty ſhips, each 
carrying about one hundred men, every where-committing 
vaſt devaſtations, and plundering wherever they came. Hay- 
ing ſubdued France to the very gates of Paris, they ravaged 
the coaſts of Spain while Mahomet was employed in reduc- 
ing the city of Toledo, and paſſing over to Africa, they plun- 
dered that coaſt, and returning to Spain paſt a whole winter 
in the maritime provinees there, but Mahomet.z and his ge- 
nerals made ſo good a head againſt them, that they were un- 
able to make any ſettlement in Spain, and upon their return 
to France, Mahomet invaded Navarre, and took ſeveral im- 
Their con portant fortreſſes in that country, laying waſte the territory 
nection about Pampaluna. As the African provinces, which had 
with the the neareſt communication with Spain, ſtill owned the au- 
eaſtetn. thority of the eaſtern califf, they had their ſhare in all the 
calif, commotions' of 8 and were greatly inſtrumental in 


. the ſucceſs that attended Mahomet's arms. 
Impru- The ſchiſms which ſtill continued amongſt theChriſtians of 
| dence of the Greek church concerning image worſhip, were not only 
4 the Chriſ. diſagreeable, but even alarming to A! Matawaikel, The 
| . oo Theophilus, ſometimes perſecuted, and ſome- 
F | times practiſed image-worſhip; and Sophronius the patriarch 
of Alexandria, with Abu Norra, a Chriſtian Arab, openly 
addreſſed the emperor in defence of it. As thoſe two writers 

were ſubjects of the califat, it was not without reaſon, that 

AI Mowataikel looked upon their doctrines as à ſpecies of 
rebellion againſt his government, the very foundations of 

which were laid in an abhorrence to all image-worſhip, and 

therefore it is no wonder if he continued to publiſh edicts 

. againſt them, with great ſeverity. He even at laſt went fo 

far, as to deprive them of the common rights of ſubjects, 

though not with near ſuch fanguinary' penalties, as he in- 

flicted upon the partizans of the houſe of Ali. His ſeverity, 
however, had the effect of inducing a great number of 
Chriſtians in his dominions, particularly at Bagdad, to make 
profeſſion of the Mahometan religion, that they might 

haye the liberty to carry on trade, by which many of them 


grew immenſely rich. This perſecution of the Chriſtians 
4 | 1 ; ; $7 2 1 
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to have drawn on a war between the califf and the 


1er ö b 
= mers who advanced into the califat at the head of forty- 
The tue thouſand troops; but he was ſurprized by a body of 
ttackel thirty thouſand Arabs, who, according to the Greet writers 
indred themſelves, gave him a total defeat, and would have taken 
nced in him priſoner, had he not been reſcued by Manuel his gene- 


i Al Motawakkel, notwithſtanding all his glory, was 
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ro | 
„ — unhappy in his family affairs. He had already parted with 
Fury, a large ſhare of his power to his eldeſt fon 4% Montaſer, 

har. who made a very bad uſe of the indulgence, and, together 1 
18 vaſt with his mother, caballed againſt him; but 4! Metawaklet, þ 
n the behaved in a very improper way to reclaim him. The ca- 1 
each iff had himſelf fallen into the abominable practice of drink- Cabals a- 11 
itting ing, which at certain times, deprived him of his ſenſes, ſo gainſt the ; 
Hay- that he acted in a frantic, and often in a cruel, manner Salt. | 
vaged to his beſt friends. Sometimes, in the midſt of their ca- 
educ- rouſals, which were always very intemperate, he ordered a 
plun- lion to be brought into the hall where they were ſeated ; ſome- 
inter times he put ſerpents, and ſcorpions under their pillows, 


and their ſeats, that he might have the pleaſure, when they 


IS ge- | 
e = | were bit, to expel the poiſon with an alexipharmic, which 

turn he made uſe of. At other times he put them to cruel deaths, His irre- 
im- and when any one pleaded for mercy, he uſed to tell them, ↄularities 
itory that mercy was only a weakneſs of the mind. Sometimes op Ss 
had he ordered his eldeſt ſon, 4! Montaſer, to partake in his de- r 
au- bauches, and when he was overcome with liquor, he uſed 7 
the to upbraid him, in a bitter manner, and beat, and other- 

l in wiſe puniſh him moſt immoderately. All thoſe acts of 

= parenſy were performed in public, and were. attended. by 

18 of the ſtrongeſt deteſtation, which all true Maſlems had of the 

nly califf, both as a ſovereign and a father; not to mention the 


The offence they took, at the open violation he war gone of 
f 


ne- as to their laws and religion. His ſecond fon A Motax, was 
reh by him preferred to the ſuperintendency of his mints, and 
nly his name impreſſed upon thedirhems, a mark of diſtinction, 
ers which ſeldom uſed to be paid to any other, than the heirs 
hat apparent of the califat, or thoſe who pretended-to that dig- 
nit . : " F ba g ; , bY ) 
„ Notwithſtanding the many dreadful calamities by earth- 
nd quakes, irruptions, and inundations, that, during this ca- 
95 liff's reign, happened in his dominions, yet they were {till 
ſo extreamly populous. At Bagdad alone, which we may con- 
s, ſider as a city hut lately built, no fewer than eight hundred. 
* thouſand men, and ſixty thouſand women, attended to the 


grave the : corpſe of Hanbal, a famous Moſlem, doctor al- 2 
of ready mentioned, who died there. But even this populouſ- He en- 
neſs, which was proportionable through all the other parts creaſes the 


it of the califat, was terrible to a prince which had given number of 
7 ſuch provocation to his ſubjects, as Al Mectarvakkel had done. the Turks 
1s He therefore, moſt impolitically increaſed the number of in his pay. 


4 his 
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his foreign mercenaries, the Turks, and committed the care 

of his own perſon intirely to them, but managed his fo. 

reign wars, by his natural born ſubjects. His generals 

were Omar, Al Fad!, and Ali. The former, in the year of 

the Hejra two hundred and forty ſix, which anſwers to that 

of our Lord eight hundred and {ixty, penetrated into the 

imperial territories, from whence he is ſaid to have catried 

off ſeven thouſand priſoners. A! Fad! ravaged their coaſt; 

with a fleet, and i penetrated into another part of the 

Imperial dominions, from whence he carried off one thou- 

ſand head of cattle, and five thouſand priſoners. The date 

of thoſe tranſactions, however, agree but ill with the Greek 

_ chronology ; which ſeems to place thoſe events twelve years 

before, but as the Greets are extreamly inaccurate, we 

thought fit to follow the Moſlem accounts; though perhaps 

every thing they relate, as to the ſucceſs of the Greets at this 

time, is far from being to be depended on. For had the 

califf's arms been attended with a perpetual ſtream of ſuc- 

ceſſes, which they repreſent them to have been, they muſt 

have made a conqueſt of the Greet empire, which was far 

The Mof- from being the caſe. For, about the time we now treat of, 

lem hifto- Petronus, the emperor's brother or uncle, gave the Maſlems 

ry queſti- a moſt dreadful defeat, and, according to the Greek writers, 

onable, killed the califf himſelf. Bur as this Jaſt circumſtance is 

evidently falfe, it renders their authority in other reſpects 
juſtly queſtionable. | | 

' Notwithſtanding all the extravagancies of this califf, he 

performed ſome popular acts. Hearing of an impoſtor, one 

| Mahomet, the fon of Faraj, who pretended to be Moſes riſen 

from the dead, and thereby occaſioned prodigious diſturb- 

A mock ances in the kingdom, he ordered him to be brought +9 his 

5 court, and being convinced of his blaſphemies, and im- 

aſtinaded poſtures, he commanded his attendants, by way of con- 

to death. tempt for ſuch a mock prophet, to baſtinade him to death 

j his preſence. But as to the poor wretches he had de- 

uded, he was contented with keeping them in priſon, till 

they recovered their ſenſes, which the arts of the impoſtor 

had deprived them of. A Mtawaite! likewiſe repaired, 

or rather rebuilt at a great expence, the famous Nileameter 

which had been erected in the iſland of 41 Foftal, by the 

califf So.yman, the ſon of Abdalmalac. He likewiſe greatly 

enlarged Samarra, the place of his reſidence, and built near 

it a magnificent palace, and another city, where he ſome- 

times reſided, and which he called after one of his own 

names, Al Jaaferia. | 

But thoſe few acts of popularity, were far from ballanc- 

ing the hatred into which the califf's vices had brought 

him. He had carried the perſecution of the Sh:rts, and the 

favourers of Ali's memory, to ſo inhuman a height, that he 

now grew deteſtable to the public. But he ſtil] ſought to 

gurt himſelf from their refentment by freſh ſupplies of 

f . Turkiſh 
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ſame time, 
Waſp, to W 
of an E 


vith 41 Montaſer, for the califf's deſtruction. This Fatat, 
by his name, and family, ſeems likewiſe to have been a 
Turf; and he recommended to the califf's particular favour 
one Bagher, a Turk, a man of extraordinary force and 
courage. The califf having certain intelligence of the ca- 
hals that were forming againſt him, hearing of one of thoſe 
imous ſwords, for which his dominions were ſo noted, and 
that it was at Beſra, he ordered his governor there to buy 
it, But the ſword being removed into the prevince of 
Barzin, the califf ſent thither an agent, who bought the 
ſword at the expence of no Jeſs than ten thouſand dinars, 
t no fooner came to his hand, than he acquainted Fatat, 
that his intention in buying it, was, to beſtow it upon the 
braveſt of his Turkiſh officers, who would employ it in his 
defence. Fata recommended Bagher, and Motawattkel, 
immediately, to engage him the more to his ſervice, en- 
creaſed his pay to a vaſt ſum, and giving him the ſword, 
with the compliment of the value he put upon his ſervice, 
he enjoined him to employ it in his defence. But the firſt 
uſe the ungrateful ruffian made of his ſword, was to put 


his maſter to death with it. 
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n4r4;þ rufians, whom he kept about his perſon. At the A conſpi- 
7 he was ill adviſed enough to ftrip their general, racy 

hom he had given the command of his guards, formed a- 
ſtate he held in the Perſian Irat, which he beſtowed paink the 
upon Fata# his firſt miniſter, and this drove the Turk to cabal califf, 


The califf having retired to the palace of 4! Jaafaria, between 
there gave himſelf up to all kind of riot, and debauch, *till hisſon and 


Fatak, and Abdallah the ſon of Yahya, were terribly alarmed. 
The califf, however truſting to the courage and fidelity, 
of his Turkiſh guards, was but little moved by their 
repreſentations, and this confidence deſtroyed him, for A 


Montaſer having got Maſif over to his party, at laſt formed 
the 3 . ine which Bagher came, of aſſaſſinat- 
ing his father, in the midſt of a debauch, in which he was 
ſeconded, by other Turk: officers, and Bagher in particular, 
belides many of the califf's own domeſtics. 4/ Myntaſer's 
pretext for this unnatural conſpiracy, was founded on the 
frantic conduct of the califf, by which he himſelf was every 
moment in danger of his own life; and the cruelties he 


exerciſed upon his ſubjects, tage upon the deſcend- 
ts 


ants, and favourers, of the houſe of Ai 


he contracted an aſthma, with which his two favourites the Turks, 


Thoſe cabals could not be ſo ſecretly carried on as not Circum= 
to-ome to the ears of Fatai, and Abdallah, the califf's fa- ances of 
vourites. They repreſented to him his danger, but with- the catiff*s 
out naming Al Montoſer, and adviſed him by all means, not death. 


to go to the moſque, the following Friday, but to ſend his 
ſon Al Motaz, to pray and preach to the people in his room. 
Upon this repreſentation, the califf ordered his eldeſt ſon 


Al Montaſer, to perform the ſervice in his ſtead, But this 
8 Shs being 
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being what the favourites moſt dreaded, they were obliged 
to be a little more explicit, and to aſſure him that a report 
of his illneſs would occaſion ſome diſorders that might 
prove fatal to his perſon, adviſing him by all means to 
ſhew himſelf in the moſque, that he might take off all im. 
preſſions of that kind. The califf followed their advice 
and after performing the ſervice, he returned to 4/ Faaferia, 
where, ſurrounded by his judges, and counſellors, he bir. 
terly upbraided Al Montaſer, and his mother, for their un. 
natural deſigns, and threatened if they did not lay them 
aſide, he would proceed againſt them to extremities. This 
only ſerved to precipitate the califf's fate. For a few 
nights after, the califf being engaged in a debauch with à 
number of his companions, Al Montaſer introduced the 
conſpirators into the palace; one of the gates of which had 
been left open by an accomplice for that purpoſe. In the 
mean time, Bagher, who probably was the officer of the 
guard then in waiting, under colour of his poſt, turned 
all the califf's companions who were drinking with him, 
out of the hall, excepting Fatah, and four others. Soon 


after, the other conſpirators ruſhed in with their ſwords - 
drawn, and one of the califf's companions 1magining, at | 


firſt, that it was one of his drunken frolics, called out, that 
that was the night of ſwords and ſcymetars, and not of 
ſerpents,.and ſcorpions, but ſeeing Bagher, at the head of 
the conſpirators, with his ſword, that had been preſented 
him by the califf, in his hand, drawn, they ſoon diſcovers 
ed their murderous intentions. Al Matawa#kel, receiving a 
cut upon the ſhoulders, called out to the aſſaſſin who gave 
it, „be quiet, God cut off thy hand,” and endeavoured 
to put himſelf in a poſture of defence. Fatal, at the ſame 
time, drew his ſcymetar, and bravely interpoſed in behalf 
„, of his maſter; crying out, woe be to you, this is the 
He is kil- commander of the faithful.” But finding them bent upon 
led. the murder, O Motawatiel, ſaid he, will not ſurvive 
thee,” and then invited them to diſpatch him likewiſe, 
which they were obliged to do before they could Kill the 

califf, and both of them being thus murdered, AU Montaſer 

was immediately ſaluted califf. The Perſian hiſtorians who 

ſeem to be the beſt inſtructed in this event, relate a ludi- 

crous circumſtance attending it, They tell us that the ca- 

liff's buffoon, having hid himſelf upon the conſpirators 

entering the hall, and tinding he was likely to be diſcovered, 

cried. out in immitation of Fatat, O Al AMotawakkel, | 
ſhould he extreamly glad to ſyrvive you. This califf was 
murdered when he was about forty years of age, and in 


the fifteenth of his reign. 


His cha- A Motawattel inherited many of the virtues of his family, 


racter. though in the latter part of his reign he drowned them by 
intemperance. In his perſon he was tall and thin, but his 


face was handſome, and his eyes were large. Like 4/ Ma- 


min, 


V 


oe. eds. ae td 4. / (( 
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Vun, he was a great encourager of learned men, but found 
ſome difficulty to bring the Greeks to his court, on account 
of the jealouſy of the Greek emperors, who prevented them; 
becauſe they were unwilling that the Maſlæms ſhould make 
any acquiſitions in literature. We have already ſeen the 
reaſon of the califf's averſion for the Chriſtians, and that 
was Chiefly, if not entirely owing to the idolatry that ſo 
woſsly prevailed amongſt them. A great number of pro- 
ligies, or rather what the credulous Maſlems looked upon 
as prodigies, diſtinguiſhed his reign; for we cannot con- 
fider the earthquakes, the removal of mountains, the ſink- 
ing of hills, and the alteration of the courſe of rivers, and 
the like calamities, as being any way ſupernatural. ' But 
nothing can evince the credulity of the Moſlems better than 
what they tell us, as one of the greateſt portents of this 
reign of prodigies, For we are informed that a bird, in the 
hearing of the people, called out forty times from a tree, 


on which it was perched, “ ſerve and fear God, God, A Moſlem 
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God,” and returning ſeyeral times, repeated the ſame words, impoſture 


Though it is plain, that nothing is eaſier than to inſtruct 
birds to ufe ſuch forms of ſpeech, and though it is more 
than probable, that this bird had eſcaped from ſome Chriſt- 
ian maſter, yet the words he pronounced were looked 
upon to be'ſo miraculous, that 4! Motawakkel had the cu- 
rioſity in perſon to examine above five hundred people who 
heard them pronounced. The like obſervations may be 
made, upon other prodigics of this reign, which we now 
JZ ; 


— 


— — 
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Al Montaſer he eleventh raliſf of the houſe uof- 


T HOUGH this prince was well known to have been — 5 
at the head of the conſpiracy in which his father fell, „ 


yet he was at great pains to deny and diſguiſe the fact. his being 


As ſoon as he was proclaimed califf, he aſſembled together eccelliah 


the chief officers of his court, and the inhabitants of Jaa- 5 


faria, and in a formal declaration, which was read by en 


Abmed, one of his ſecretaries, he ſtrongly diſclaimed his g 
being acceſſary to his father's death, which he laid upon 
Fatak, whom he ſaid he had puniſhed with death upon that 
account. This diflimulation alarmed the Tur#;/þ officers, 
who had been executioners of that murder, and, after hold- 
ing a conſultation amongſt themſelves, they determined to 
oblige the califf to deprive his two brothers of their rights 


of ſucceſſion to the califat. This they inſiſted upon _ 


cath. 
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only as a ſecurity to themſelves in caſe of the califf 's death; 


but becauſe they knew it would weaken the intereſt ofth, 

VET ek os | of thoſe He 
princes, even in his life time. They accordingly laid thei int 
demands before the califf, who now was too ſenſible of their In 
power, to deny them any thing; and the two brothers un. an 

Je is Jerſtanding what had happened, for their own ſafety, thought an 
forced to Proper to offer to the califf a e eee of all he 
e 0 their right of ſucceſſion to the empire. This generous coy. | 
e duct, which was as neceſſary for the califf as for their own 

* ſafety, touched 41 Montaſer ſo much that he is ſaid to haue 
reproached the Tur:/h officers, even in the preſence of hi; 
brothers, with what they had obliged him to do. He even / 
was compelled to acquaint Mahcmet, the grandſon of the 
great Taber, and at that time governor of Bagdad, that his 
two brothers, ſenſible of their incapacity for ruling ſo great 
an empire, had voluntarily deſired to reſign their rights; he 4 
notified the fame to all the governors of his provinces, and 
the other great man of his empire. [ 


Al Montaſer finding himſelf no better than the flave of 
; his own inſolent mercenaries, and ſtung with remorſe for 
His re- what he had done, and, haunted by terrifying dreams, ap- 
morſe, plied to a friend, Abdallah the ſon of Amra, who coun- 
ſelled him to divert his melancholy by enjoying the plez- 
ſures of life. But a wounded conſcience is not to be cured 
by ſuch purſuits. He obſerved one day a piece of very fine 
Perſian tapeſtry, which had belonged to his father's ward- 
robe, and in it was wrought the picture of a man in a'royal 
habit, with a diadem, and an inſcription in the old Perjc 
language, round his head. Al Montaſer, curious to know 
the meaning of the inſcription ſent for a Per/ian, who after 
WE making ſome excuſes, at laſt told him, that the inſcription 
_ was, I am Shirnych the ſon of Khaſtu Parvix, who mur- 
1g dered my father, and reigned only ſix months.“ As the 
ſtory of Shiruyeh, was well known to the oflems, A Alan 
taſer inſtantly applied the words to himſelf ; as indeed did 
moſt of his great men, who foretold that his reign would 
death and not be longer than that of _ The calift 's melan- 
choly encreaſed, he fancied his father appeared to him in 
his fleep, and threatened him with death and hell fire; and 
at the end of fix months he fell ill of a quinſey, or as others 
ſay, a ſever, which put an end to his life ; but others, with 
great ſhew of probability, ſay he was poiſoned. 
This califf was but twenty-five years of age at the time 
of his death, and had it not been for the hand he had in his 
; father's murder, he had virtues to have won the affections 
EATaCef. f fs ſubjects. Though he is ſaid to have loved money, yet 
one of his friends complaining that he had not where withal 
to purchaſe a beautiful Egytian flave, whom he was pal- 
ſionately fond of, Al Montaſer, unknown to him, bought 
her at a great price, and made a preſent of her to his friend; 


rt 
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*h a very fine ſet of jewels which he gave her as a gift. 
He caſed the Sbiites of ſome of the hardſhips that had ea 
inflicted upon them by his two immediate predeceſſors. 
In his perſon he was majeſtic and fat; his eyes were large 
and black, and his nole aquiline. He was by nature brave 
and juſt, and ſome ſpecimens of his talents in poetry have 
been preſeryed tothe preſent times. 


te - 
14 — 


— 


Al Moſtain Billah, e twelfth calf of the houſe of 
| „„  - 


HE courſe of ſucceſſion to the califat was ſo capri- He is f 
cious and uncertain, and ſo many princes deſcended Wy 

from former califfs, were at this time alive, that the Twur#s, Rs. 
who now governed every thing by the ſword, were at no 
loſs to fix upon a ſucceſſor, with a ſpecious title to the ca- 
lifat. They pitched upon Shed, the grandſon of A Mo- 
taſem, who on account of his pliable temper, ſeemed to be 
fitter than any other for their purpoſe. He was very indo- 
lent, and of a diſpoſition to be governed by thoſe who were 4A! Me/- 
about him, and the Tur4s reſolved to keep poſſeſſion of his 74in. 
erſon. The heads of thoſe mercenaries, at this time were 
IVafif, the two Bogas and Bagher, the fame who had put to 
death, Al Motawakkel. Their power was ſo great all over c 
the empire, that no competitor durſt oppoſe Ahmed, who Power © 
took the name of A, Mo/tain, by which he is known in che Zur. 

hiſtory, on the day of the acceſſion. | 

But notwithſtanding the py and credit of the Turks, 

they were exceffively hated by all the true Moſlem ſubjects 

of the califat, and a ſtrong party was formed in favour of 

Al Motaz, brother to the late califf. He was conſidered as 

a ſacrifice to the pride and tyranny of the Turks, and his be- They are 
haviour under his misfortunes had gained him a great many hated by 
friends. Al Maſtain, the day he was raiſed to the califat, the A.- 
appointed Atamaſh, to be his vizir, or firſt miniſter, and 
Abmed to be his ſecretary of ſtate. But the firſt day he ap- 
peared in public, clothed in his imperial robes, his guards 
were attacked, by about one hundred foot, and fifty horſe, 
crying out, Long live A Motaz. The califf's guards how- 
ever, engaged the rebels, and after a fierce encounter, put 
them to the ſword, very few eſcaping. This inſurrection 
being ſuppreſſed, the new calift ordered A Motax, and Al 
Moawaid his brother, to be confined in priſon, but this ſe- 
verity was far from reſtoring quiet to his government. The 
people were every where difcontented at it. One Yubys 
role in arms at Saje/tar, and the people of Hæms obliged 
the califf's governor to fly out of their territory. Foreign 
| | misftortunes 
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Who are misfortunes attended thoſe domeſtic commotions, for in the 
defeated 249th year of the Hejra, a few months after the califf's a0 
by the cethion, the Moſlems,. met with a great defeat from the 
Greeks. Greek Al Marj Al Aſcaf, and the canquerors laid waſte the 

califf's country, or put it under contribution as far as I.. 
SS ler cid hot omit Smet mh 

„ „„ . Al Meftain continued all this: time at Samarra, a kind of 

The califf an illuſtrious priſoner to his Turkih mercenaries, who uſury. 

eſcapes ed all the power, civil as well as military, of the califat. 

out of the This was reſerited by Atamaſt, the vizir, who knowing 

power of how much the Tris were hated throughout the empire, 

the Turks. adviſed his maſter to diſcard them, and to throw himſelf into 

the hands of bis natural born ſubjects. The Turk officer; 

1 found that their credit was declining at court, and 

irring up their ſoldiers to a mutiny, they murdered the 

= ; Vvizir with another of the miniſters, and rifed the houſe of 

the former, of all its immenſe , wealth.  /Ya/if. and Boga, 

were at the bead of this inſurrection, and the people. of 

Bagdad, who hated them before, no ſooner heard of the tra- 

ed:es that had been acted. than they grew -outrageous, 

hey broke into and plundered the houſes of albwhom they 


conceived to be friends to the Tyr#1/þ government, and even 


thoſe of many people of wealth, catrying off vaſt quantities 
of effects and money, all which they wiſely diſtributed a- 
mongſt. their own country troops, to, indemnify them for 


what they ſuffered, through the partiality of the govern. * 


| ment of the Turks, and to encourage them to protect them 
þ | againſt their tyranny... Part of thoſe troops were quarere 
= . upon the frontiers; and part in garriſon at Bagdad, and all 
i}  - _ _ of them vowed revenge againſt the Turks, .. , _ - -- 
4 Two re- . In the mean while, that is, about the 250th year of the 
| bellions Hejra, two rebellicn3 broke out againſt the califf, headed by 
14 breakout, two deſcendants of the houſe of Ali, one called Yahya, who 
ul tevelled at Cufa, and the other Haſan, who ſecured to him- 
ſelf. the province. of Tabre/fan. The former was ſoon de- 

feated and ſlain near Cufa by Mabomet, one of the. califf's 
generals, and his head was publicly expoſed at Samarra. 

Ta Haſan erected Tabre/tan. into a kind of independent 
rincipality, and though at firſt he was defeated by the ca- 

I ifs generals, yet he kept poſſeſſion of; it for nineteen 
1 Fears. He was ſucceeded by his brother, who reigned in the 
{ame province for eighteen years. The truth. is, Egypt, 
| Africa, many parts of Perſia, and towards the, Indus, were 
| ſplitted into independent governments, and though the ſeveral 
ſovereigns acknowledged the ſuperiority of the califf, yet 
they never obeyed him farther than they thought was con- 
ſiſtent with their own intereſt, The people of Hems, in the 
i $4 ſame year, after killing A Fad! the califf's governor, as he 
was endeavouring to regain his authority, were defeated with 
| great laughter, by his ſucceſſor Muſa, the ſon of Bega, who 
4 | urn 
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durnt down their city, and filled their territory with their 

n blood. 3 . 5 ö 
" 5 Turls growing every day more and more deſpotic in the Diſſen- 
califat, at laſt received a blow through their own diſſentions. tions a- 
Having diſagreed about the partition. of power, they ſplit mongſt 
into two factions, one of them headed by Waſiſ, and the the Turks, 
other by Bagher. Maſif had the greateſt intereſt with the 
califf, but Bagher, with the ſoldiery, whom he diſpoſed to 
Jethrone the califf. But before any final reſolution, could 
be taken on that head, Bagher's enemies found means to ar- 
reſt him, and they perſuaded the califf, that the beſt way to 
defeat the attempts of his Fa was, to put him to death; 
which was accordingly done. But this exaſperated the. 
troops, who were in Bagher's intereſt, ſo much, that they 
united more firmly than ever, and taking arms, they not on- 
ly plundered the imperial city of Samarra, but threatened 
to deſtroy the califf in his palace, if Waſif, and Boga,' 
whom they looked upon as the author's of Bagher's death,” 
were not delivered up to them. Thoſe two officers ſeeing 
the extremity to which they were reduced, became in their 
turns, dependent upon the califf, ard adviſed him by all 
means, to ſuffer them to attend him, in making his eſcape 
to Bagdad, where he was ture of being received and being 
powerfully ſupported. The califf followed their advice, 
and with difficulty eſcaped in a ſmall bark, but the Turks 
no ſooner underſtood that he was ſafely arrived at Bagdad, 
than they ſent a deputation to that city, and promiſing that 
if the califf would return to Samarra, they would return 
to their obedience. Mahomet the grandſon of Taher, then 
commanded in Bagdad, but his power and influence were 
ſuch, that he was ſubje& to the califf, no farther than he 
thought proper. He had however, an invincible averſion 
to the Turks, and diſmiſſed their deputies with the utmoſt 
contempt, without even permitting them to have acceſs 
to the califf's preſence. 

The deputies returning to Samarra, reported the unſu cc 
ceſsful event of their commiſſion, upon which the Turks Who de- 
declared Al Maſiain to be diveſted of the califat, and they clares A/ 
declared A Motaz, whom they took out of priſon, to be Motazca- 
the lawful califf. Ambition prevailed with 4! Motax, to liff. 
ſtifle all reſentment againſt the Tyr+s, who had been the 
murderers of his father, and the authors of all his own 
misfortunes, He took quiet poſſeſſion of the throne and 
palace at Samarra, and ſent his younger brother 4hmed, if 
we may believe ſome of the Moflem authors, at the head of 
hfty thouſand men, {though others come far ſhort of that 
number), to beſiege the late calif at Bagdad. | 
A Maſiain was in a very diſagreeable ſituation in that 
city. Mahomet the governor of it, who was in the intereit 
of the houſe of Mrtawathe!, had eſpouſed his intereſt, chief- 
ly out of hatred to the Turꝭs, and he defended him from 

| | 5 the 
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| the ſame motive. Ahmed having formed the ſiege of Barded 


found himſelf unable to take it; the defence made by 4} 
Moftain was fo vigorous. But Mahomet perceiving that 
At Mo/tain was entirely under the influence of IW ajif, and 
Boga, and being (according to ſome authors) 'appretienſy. 
of a deſign they had formed to aſſaſſinate him, found means 

to enter upon the terms of an accommodation with Ahne 

It now appeared, that Mahomet's averſion to the Turls aroſe 

Al Moſlem chiefly from his jealouſy, leaſt they ſhould ſubvert his own 
renounces Power. For Al Motax having, by Ahmed, given him a full 
the caliſat aſſurance of his being continued governor of Bagdad, gave 
up the intereſt of A M7ftain, and obliged him to renounce 

the califat, and to conſent to retire to an honourable pj. 

vacy. It likewiſe appears, that Vaſif and Boga, obtained 

terms for themſelves, and that J/a/f was reſtored to his 
command over the Tur#th troops. his agreement was ſo. 

His d , Jemnly ſigned and ratified by 4% Maſtain, and ſubſcribed by 
is death aj his own. judges at Bagdad. Al Maſiain was then ſuffer. 
ed to retire to a Pt, 62m palace in Baſra, but under 3 
{trict conhnement. From thence he was removed to Way, 
and from thence, according to ſome, to Samarra, where he 


and 


was murdered, by the command of A Motaz; but upon the | 


whole, though it is certain that he was put to death by that 
calift's order, yet the manner of it, and the perſons hy 
whom it was committed, 1s ſtill doubtful. When his head, 
according to the barbarous uſage of that country, was brought 
to Al Motaz, he was playing at cheſs, and having finiſhed 
his game he viewed it with great delight, but ordered it to 
| 9 4 0 in reigned about f d hi 
ä | o/tain reigned about four years, and was thirty-two 
* at the time of bis death. We have little to add, as * his 
character, to what we have already obſerved. His greateſt 
failing and misfortune appears to have been, his giving 
himſelf entirely up to favourites; and if we are to judge 
by his defence of Bagdad, he was far from being deſti— 
tute of perſonal courage. His aſpect is ſaid to have been 
handſome, his perſon fat, and his beard black. 


—— 


Al Motaz the thirteenth califf of the houſe 
8 Al Abbas. 


Sucreed- H E acceſſion of Al Motaz to the throne of the califat, 


ed by Al created a total alteration in his manners and principles. 


Magz. He was young, and was reckoned the handſomeſt man in all 
| is vaſt empire, circumſtances which undoubtedly ope- 
rated ſtrongly in his favour, cſpecially, when the ſufferings 

he had undergone were confidered, He is ſaid to have in- 

herited his beauty from his mother Fatima, who was one 
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the fineſt women in her time, and for that reaſon, was call- 
ed by her huſband, Al Moatawatikel, Fatiha, or the Ugly, by 
way of-contraſt. But on the other hand, ſhe was immenſely 
covetous, and after h'aping up incredible. ſums of money, 
and numbers of 8 ſhe buried them by way of precau- 
tion, without ſuftering them to be of ule either to herſelf 
or to her ſon, which,atterwards proved his ruin. | 

The attention which, 4 7{taz had been obliged to give Disorders 
to the ſiege of Bagdad, had occaſioned prodigious diſorders, of the ca. 
all over the califat at the time of his acceſſion. It was ſifat 
aver run by pretenders, and rebels, all of them deſcendants 
from the houſe of Ali. Two of them were named A Haſan, 
and one of them, who ſet up at Tabręſtan, has been already 
mentioned. The other declared himſelf califf at Deylam, 
and not only defeated the califf's forces, who were ſent to 
ſubdue him, but made himſelf maſter of Hedina. After 
this he beſieged Mecca, hut that city being always ſtrongly 
defended through the great number of pilgrims reſorting to 
it, he ſpent two months before it in vain, and then retired 
to Jada the principle ſea- port of the /Aeccans, from which he 
cut them off; and his parties, at the ſame time, infeſted the 
roads ſo greatly, that a ſtop was put to all the pilgrimages, 
which were the chief dependance of the Meccans. In a ſhort 
time, however, he returned of a ſudden, and ſurprizing a 
vaſt number of the MHeccans aſſembled for their devo- 
tion upon mount Arafat, he put ſome of them to the 
word, and.obliged others to ranſom themſelves. But we 
underſtand that ſoon after he died, in what manner is not 
mentioned, and his rebellion periſhed with himſelf. ED 
From this and many other inſtances, which happened Degene- 
about the ſame time, it is plain that the degeneracy of the racy of 
Myſlems was every day encreaſing; and that many of the na- the Mo/- 
tires, whoſe anceſtors had acquired ſo much glory to them- /ems. 
ſelves, during the reigns of the firſt five or fix califfs, had, in 
a manner, loſt their courage arid virtues: Some of the 
weſtern Arabs, however, who went by the name of Ma- 
orebians, ſtill diftinguiſhed themſelves by both; and a great 
body of them were taken into pay by A! /Jotaz, under the 
command of AM 7/al'd, very probably with a view to coun- 
ter-ballance the Turks, whom he ſecretly hated. He like- 
wiſe took into his ſervice ſome Egyptian horſmen, who were 
afterwards ſo famous, under the name of Mamaluts. With 
this acceſſion of ſtrength, and having, as he thought, made 


ſure of Mahoniet the governor of Bagdad, he opened to the 


latter his intention of cutting off the chief Tims in his fer- 
vice, and putting an end to the flayery, to which, in a 
manner, they had reduced the ſovercigns of the califat. 
Mabomet, for reaſons beſt knovn to hiin'eif, found means 
to diſſuade Al Alatax from his refolution ; o that far from 
following jt, the califf was inſpired with ſuch a dread of the 
Turks, that he raiſed them to greater credit than ever, and 
committed himſelf and concerns intirely into their hands. 


Vat. Th 1 This 
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This vaſt increaſe of credit produced freſh diſſention amo; 
the Turkiſh generals, and Boga the elder, jealous of th 
power of the others, retired with the body under his co f 
mand to Mauſel. 1 85 2 
Sedition The main body however ſtill remained at Samarra and 
of the mutined for their pay. The diſtraction of his government 
Turks, with the ambition and avarice of his governors, had kept 7 
| Motaæ fo poor, that being unable to ſatisfy their demands, he 
employed H/afff, their head general to appeaſe their ſedition 
But inſtead of ſucceeding he was himſelf cut in pieces h, 
ſome of the moſt deſperate amongſt them, and the mutinee;, 
for ſome time remained without a head. 
The cali In the mean while, the diſtractions of A! Motaz's 90. 
vernment, through his own ſuſpicion and jealouſy, ever 


uts his i 
| day encreaſed. Inſtead of ſtrengthening himſelf b 
ney to. Left brother 4 Mowaiad, which was very . 


— the empire, he not only deprived bim of his undoubted 


right of ſucceſſion to it, but ſent him to priſon where he 
died, as is ſaid, by the califf's orders. Such precautions 
however were taken, that when his body by the cali” 
order was expoſed, the judges and doctors of the law, with 


the heads of the Turki/hſoldiery, who were inclined to re- 


venge Al Mowaiad's death, finding no marks of violence 
upon it, concluded he had died in a natural way, and mat- 
ters were for that time kept eaſy. But Ahmed, another of 
the califf's brothers, diſcovering an uneaſineſs at Mowaiad's 
death, was ſent into a kind of baniſhment in the eaſtern 
parts of the province of 2 About this time, Mau- 
met the governor of Bagdad, who had had ſo great a ſhare 
in the late revolution, died; and delivered A Mata from 

the dread of a ſubject who was become too powerful. 
Account A Motaz could not have ei himſelf ſo long as he 
ofthe did, under the various errors of his government, had it not 
Magrabi- been for the — he employed under 4 Wald 
ans. againſt the elder Bega. That Turk hearing of the murder 
of Wafif, declared he would puniſh the mutineers, and 
under that pretext, proceeded at the head of his troops to 
Hej. 254. Mauſel. But the califf readily gueſſing that his true inten- 
A. D. 868. tion was to dethrone himſelf, ordered 4! Walid to intercept 
| him in his march, and to give him battle. The event was, 
that Boga was intirely defeated by the Magrabians, and 
himſelf taken priſoner ; and the califf hearing of his death, 
ordered 41 Walid to ſtrike off his head, which was inſtantly 
done. This happened in the 254th year of the Hejra, an- 

| ſwering to the year of God 868. 2 
Character This ſucceſs in fact ruined A otaz, He had been in- 
of Tolun. cautious enough to truſt the government of Egypt to the 
hands of Tolun the ſon of Ahmed, a Turkiſh ſlave, though he 
himſelf was born at Bagdad. This Ahmed notwithſtanding 
the meanneſs of his extraction, was one of the molt extra- 
ordinary men of his age ; he retained about him all the 


noble manners of the court of 4! A{amun, whoſe _ * 
ather 
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ther had been; but having obtained the government of 
3 by the intereſt of the Turks, and having 
ee the daughter of Babac, the former Turkiſh governor 
of that province, and being at the ſame time acquainted 
with the cruelty and bad principles of the califf, he re- 
mained, on all occaſions, inflexibly attached to the Turkiſh 
intereſt, ſo that A Moetaz had little to expect from that 
rcat province, when he took the reſolution, at this time, of 
etting rid of his Turkiſh mercenaries. His ſucceſs againſt 
Pra encouraged him to put the younger Baga his ſon to 
death, at Samarra, and the young man having done no- 
thing to deſerve it, the Turks looked upon it, as an act of 
egregious cruelty. The califf however truſting to his 
Man rabians, diſcovered , more and more, his diſguſt at 
the Turks, who now. thought themſelves in point of telf-de- 
fence, obliged to enter into a combination againſt him. 


For this purpoſe they choſe Sale, the.ſon of Mai, their Hiſtory of 


the death 
of the eas 


late general, for their leader. Saleh, was no way diſaffected 
towards the califf, and Al Hetaz, might till have maintain- 
ed his ground, had he been in a condition to have ſatisfied, lit 
even the juſt demands of his ſoldiery. But not only the 
Turks, but ſome of his Magrabians, and Egyptians, were 
now ravenous after their pay, and they proceeded in a body 
tothe califf's palace, where they demanded it. Sal, how- 
ever, found means to moderate their demands, and they of- 
fered to return to their duty and be ſatisfied, if the califf 
would pay them fifty thouſand dinars. Al 1otaz, unable 
to raiſe even this trifling ſum, applied for it to his mother, 
Fattha, whom he had reaſon to believe was 1 rich. 
She unnaturally refuſed to give him any, pretending ſhe had 
none; though it was afterwards found, that beſides her 
jewels, ſhe was at that very time worth, above one million 
of dinars in ready money. The Turks and the other troops, 
exaſperated by this diſappointment, broke into the palace, 
and dragging the califf from his chamber, after beating him 
in a moſt unmerciful degree, and e ee his naked body 
to the intenſe heat of the ſun, obliged him to ſign an inſtru- 
ment of formal abdication of the califat, before witneſſes, 
and amongſt others, before the governor of Pagdad. At the 
lame time they plundered the houſe of the vizir, and being 
inſtigated by Mahbemet, the furviving ſon of Bega, they were 
guilty of many other enormities. As to the califf himſelf 
after he had ſigned his abdication, he was carried in ex- 
quiſite torture to a damp, nauſeous dungeon, where ac- 
cording to the beſt authorities, he died cf exceflive thirft and 
hunger. Some ſay, that he was carried to Bagdad before 
his death, but all agree, that it was occaſioncd by his being 
deprived of all the common neceſlaries of life. The reſig- 
nation he had been forced to make, was in favour of A. 


Hobtedi the fon of the late califf Al M athecł. 


Al Motaz is ſoid to have been murdered in the twenty- His cha- 


ſecond year of his age, after a troubleſome reign of about racter. 
G EA | three 
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; three years and a half, calculating from the abdication of 
Al Moſiain. We have already mentioned the beauty of this 

califf's perſon, to which his mind was fo far from correſ. 
ponding, that he is conſidered as being the weakelt prince 

that had ever fat upon the Moſlem throne. It muſt however 

be admitted that none of his predeceſlors ever had equal dif. 
ficulties to ſtruggle with, as he had. The inſolence of the 
Turkiſh mercenaries, and the tragedies committed by them, 

Curing the three preceding reigns, had aboliſhed all reſpes, 
eſpecially in the diſtant provinces, for the perſon and govern. 

ment of the califf, ſo that Al Motax was without thoſe re. 

ſources of power and riches, which his predeceſlors en- 


joyed. 


N. AY 
a 
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Al Mohtadi he fourteenth califf of the houſe if 
' : ::Al Abbas. 


. THE murderers of 4! Motax had obliged him before his | 
E 40 mY death to acknowledge A ohtad! as califf; fo that there 
Moßtadi. was no diſpute concerning the ſucceſſion. His mother, 
whoſe name was Karb, is faid to have been a Chriſtian, and 
perhaps the virtuous education he had received, was owin 
to her. When he mounted the Moſlem throne, he was ſo 
far from conſidering himſelf, as having any hand in the 
death of his predeceſſor, that he performed the funeral ſer- 
vice over him. But finding his finances intirely exhauſted, 
he was obliged to have recourſe to Fatiha, whom he com- 
He forces pelled to deliver up her treaſures, amounting to one mil- 
Fatiba to jon, three hundred thouſand dinars ; beſides quantities of 
give up jewels, which in value, far exceeded that ſum. When this 
her vaſt vaſt treaſure, was brought to light, Saleh the ſon of Half, 
treaſures. conld not help curſing Fatiha, whoſe foul he ſaid was ugly, 
though her body was beautiful; for having ſuffered her ſon 
to periſh for want of ſo inconſiderable a ſum, as fifty thou- 
ſand dinars. As to Fatiha, ſhe immediately retired to ecu, 
where in her turn, ſhe vented her execrations againſt Sale, 
Al. Mohtadi, conſidering the late diſorders as having 
their foundations in the immorality, and irreligion that 
had prevailed in the courts of the califts, and their total dil- 
Virtues regard of all diſcipline, endeavoured to introduce, an effec- 
and re- tual reformation, throughout the califat. Being enabled by 
forms of the vaſt ſums he had received from Fatiha, to diſcharge the 
the califf, debt due to the ſoldiery, he proceeded to eaſe his ſubjects of 
ſome part of their taxes. He reduced the unneceſſary ex- 
pences of his court, by prohibiting in it the uſe of wine, 
and all firong liquors, and by bation from it buffoons, 


jeſters, pretended prophets, ſinging men, and ſinging | ll 
4 
the 


men, and gaming of all kinds; he likewiſe diſcharged 
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the hounds and the lions, which had been maintained by 
his predeceſſors at a vaſt expence, and not only adminiſtered 
juſtice to his ſubjects in perſon every day, but regularly 
examined the adminittration of juſtice, in the courts under 
him; and heard twice a week all the complaints of oppreſſion 
or greyiances made by his ſubjects. 


jut even theſe exemplary virtues in the califf, were not a 
But ev Fs ; Rebellion 


ſyficient to retreive the affairs of his empire; ſo deſperate 


were they become by the late miſmanagements. He ſcarcely . 
was ſeated upon the throne, than one Ali, a bold rebel and gainſt 
impoſtor, who pretended to be lineally deſcended, from the mm. 


houſe of the califf Ali, began to appear in Tanguebar, one of 
the moſt diſtant provinces of the califat, lying contiguous to 
Nubia, Ethispia, and the country of the Caferes. Ali had 
reſided in thoſe parts for five or ſix years, and by pretending 
to great ſkill in aſtrology, and to other ſupernatural endow- 
ments, he got together a great number of the barbarians 
inhabiting thoſe countries, the rudeſt of any perhaps in the 
world, and who went by the general name of Zenjians. 
Some of them were Moſlems others 1dolaters, or idolatrous 
Chriſtians, many of them worſhiped the fire, but the greateſt 
part, had ſcarce any idea at all of religion. Ali however 
knew ſo well how to manage them by his arts, and impu- 
dence, that he fell into the califat at the head of a great army, 
and by pretending, a vaſt zeal for the Shyts, it increaſed to 


ſuch a degree, that he made himſelf maſter of Ramla, and 


Baſra, and paſling the Tigus he in fact conquered the 
Perſian Irak with a great part of Arabia itſelf, and bad dehance 
to all the troops of the califat, whom he defeated in man 
encounters. At laſt, he had the aſſurance to declare himſelf, 
an independant monarch, under the title of Saheb Al Zen 
or the head of the Zenjans, who were the principal ſtrength 
of his army, and ſeem originally'to have inhabited the country 
called by Ptolemy Ag1/ymba. | 


A] Mohtadi, at this time was endeavouring to conciliate to 


himſelf the affections of the ſoldiery, and had ſucceeded ſo 


far, that he had got the Magrabians intirely on his ſide. But 


i Haſan, the fame who had ſeized upon Tabre/tan perſiſting 
in his uſurpation, the late califf or his predeceſſor, had 


li as 


ordered Muſa the fon of Bega, the ſame who had been put And of 
to death, in the Jate reign, to march againſt the rebel. Al Haſan. 


Muſa inftead of executing his orders, hearing of the revolu- 
tions that had happened at Samarra, marched his army 
back to that capital, and under pretence of revenging the 
death of Al Motaz, he declared his reſolution of exterminating 
Saleh, and his adherents. Saleh, at this timeacted as vizir, 
or firſt miniſter to Al Mohtadi, and no longer retained any 
authority amongſt the Turhiſb troops. Therefore upon the 
approach of Muſa, giving over all hopes of being able to 
make a ſtand againſt them, he endeavoured to abſcond. But 
Muſa, having made himſelf maſter of Samarra, ſoon diſ- 
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covered him, and ſtriking off his head, it was carried thrg! 
the ſtreets of Samarra as the head of a traitor, who had 
imbrued his hands in the blood of his ſovereign, 

It appears as if the calift, at this time, had been at 
Jaafaris or in the palace there, and had truſted his ſafety to 


the Magrabians, and his 1 borſe, all the Tyr 


having joined Muſa, and Bantial, another Turk who was 
next to him in command. T hey had as yet made no open 
declaration againſt the califf, ſo that he found means to get 
Bankial into his power, and upon the Turks tumultucuſly 
demanding his releaſe, ſtruck off his head, and threw it out 
of the palace amongſt the other Turks, in reſentment of the 
indignity he had ſuffered, and as an evidence that he was 
not to be intimidated. This ſpirited conduct might have 
done the califf great ſervice, had he been properly ſupported, 
but ine Turks were ſtronger than his Ma rabians and 
Ezyftians, who drew up before the palace. A bloody diſpute 
enſued, in which the califf at the head of his troops, behaved 
with great courage; and about four thouſand fell in the 
conflict. Bu: the Turks being reinforced by a freſh body of 
ten thouſand, under Tagarba, the brother of Ban#al, the 
Magrabians were obliged to give way, and the califf hi nſelf 
after receiving two dangeious wounds being ſecreted ina 
private houſe, was there taken by the barbarians, who 
demanded him to renounce his dignity. But Al Mahtadi, 
behaved with invincible magnanimity, and refuſing to do it, 
he was treated with all kinds of indignities, and at lait put tg 
an excruciating death by one of Bankiel's kinſmen, who is 
ſaid to have been ſuch a monſter, that he drank of his blood, 
after he was dead. 

This califf at the time of his murder was about thirty- 
nine years of age. He had a noble mien, and a comely 
look ; but he was bald, and ſwarthy, and of a middling 
ſtature. He propoſed the great Omar, the ſucceſſor of 
Abubeker, as the model of his government, and imitated 
him 1n all his virtues, and in the ſweetneſs of his manners, 
but had few opportunities of diſplaying them, being mur- 
dered, before he had ſat a full year on the Moſlem throne. 


Ahmed Al Motamed the fifteenth califf of the houſe 
5 of Al Abbas. f 


gucceed- T HIS califf who goes by the name of 4! Motamed, was 
ed by Al 


the third ſon of the califf A /Aotawakkel, and the ſame 


Motamed. whom his elder brother 4! Motaz had baniſhed to the eaſtern 


parts of the province of Bagdad. His firſt miniſter was Ab- 
dallah, who h 


ad been employed in the ſame rank by his 1 
| * 5 
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A! Motawakkel, The beginning of his reign was diſ- 
Ae by the vaſt progreſs made by Ali the prince of the 

Lenjans, who now aſſumed the name of 4! Habib. That 

ſucceſsful rebel defeated Ialan, a general ſent againſt him 

by the califf, and after deſtroying his army which was very 
conſiderable, he returned to Baſra, and ſurprized in the bay gucceſſes 
of that city, twenty-four capital ſhips belon ing to the of 4 7 
califf, which had been employed to act againſt him, He 4, Hatih 
then beſieged and took Obola, which he laid in aſhes after 9 
deſtroying a | nr number of the inhabitants. Abadan next 

fell into his hands; and with it a large ſum of money, and 
at laſt he became the entire maſter of the whole province 
of Abibas; and even Bagdad itſelf trembled at his ſucceſſes, 
But the people of Baſra and thoſe provinces, proving as 
inconſtant to the prince of the Zenjans, as they had been 

to the califfs, and the houſe of Ali, he had great difficulty 
inmaintaining his conqueſts; particularly the city of Baſra. 
For, in the year 257 of the Hejra, Said, another general un- 
der the califf, advancing againſt I Habib, with a freſh ar- 
my, was overthrown by the rebel with vaſt ſlaughter. But 
in the mean time the city of Baſra, had thrown off A Ha- 
lib's yoke, which obliged him once more to turn his arms 

againſt it, and after reducing it he put to death above 
twenty thouſand of its inhabitants. We are likewiſe told, 
thit in the ſame year he defcated others of the califf's 
cenerals. 
of” may be proper to obſerve to the reader, that though Reflection 
thoſe commanders whom we meet with in every page of upon the 
this califf's hiſtory, are ſaid to have been his generals, yet Moſlem 
they were in fact no other, than a ſet of little governors hiſtory at 
who acted for themſelves, under the ſanction of his name this time. 
and authority. The califat in reality was now diſmember- 
ed, and become no better than the ſhadow of what it had 
been under the great A Raſbid, and his fon M Mamun, 
The uniting the temporal and ſpiritual honours in the perſons 
of the califfs, gave them undoubtedly prodigious advan- 
tages, when they happened to be men of abilities and morals 
correſpondent to thoſe two high characters. But many of 
the Moſlems, ſince the erection of the califat, as we have 


already ſeen, had entertained ſecret diſguſts at the uniting 
the two dignities in one perſon. The SHiites denied all the 


califfs, ſince the death of Zeſein, to be true imans or high 
prieſts; and conſequently maintained that they were not 
entitled to the rights of the califat. This was not the way 


of thinking that prevailed in other parts of the califf's do- 


minions; where the ſubjects, in general, began to open 
their eyes and to admit the califf to be the true iman, but 


| did not admit the conſequence of his being their temporal 
| ſovereign on that account. It is plain, from what has been 
already mentioned, and from what is to follow of the hiſtory 
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of the califfs, that the latter was the prevailing opinion 4 


the time we now treat of. 


| Al Habib was now at the head of above eight thouſ. 
8 Sy. ular troops; and had it not been for the califf's . 


who was one of the greateſt men that empire ever pro- 
duced; the califf could not have maintained even that ſha- 


dow of ſuperiority in his empire that was now left him. 


1/a, the ſon of Scheith had uſurped the government of Syria, 
41 Haſan the prince of Tabreſtan, had ſeized upon Jorjan, 
and Tatub, a Saffrarian, upon Balk and Cabut; while the 
Turks ſtill continued their tyranny over the califf and his 
court; and Al Habib gave a freſh overthrow to Mahomet, 
Who acted under the califf's authority. | 


Such was the untowardly deſperate ſtate of the califat 


when 4! Motamed thought of putting his affairs entirely 
into his brother's hands. It is very probable that till this 
time, the califf had been infected with the common jealouſy 
of brotherhood, which he excluded from the ſucceſſion, by 
giving the preference to his own ſon; and that nothing but 
the deſperate ſtate of his affairs could have induced him to 


Mowags have taken him into power. This he did in ſo unreſerved a 
declared manner, that he nominated him next in ſucceſſion to Jaa- 


next in 
ſneceſſion 


to the ca. 2 Moſt magnificent habit, and gave him the government of 
li 's ſon. 


ar his own ſon. At the ſame time, the califf inveſted his 
brother, who owed to him the name of Al Mowaffek, with 


Diyar, Rabia, Mawyjel, Amawſen, and Egypt, or rather 


gave him a commiſſion to recover thoſe provinces to the. 


califat, from the rebels who had uſurped them. The firſt 
ſubject of their deliberation after this was the means of de- 
livering the government from the tyranny of the Turks. But 
though A Mawafet had both the ſpirit and inclination to 
have attempted this, yet he found it impracticable, during 
the diſtractions of the califat, which were every day increaſ- 
Ing, and he therefore adviſed his brother, to defer it till a 
more favourable opportunity ſhould preſent. 


War with J Habib was the great object of their attention, and after 


Al Habib. 


Jaafar the califf's ſon, had been named to the nominal 


prefecture of the Weſt, Al Mowaffet, and onelMofich marched 


at the head of a great army, againſt that formidable tyrant. 
Both armies being pe; 4 eager for an engagement, they 
ſoon joined battle ; which was fought with prodigious ob- 
ſtinacy; but ended in the defeat of the califf's troops, one 
of their generals Mofleb, being killed with an arrow. But 
here Mowaffet, who, now remained the ſole in command, 
gave the firſt proof of his amazing military abilities, by ral- 
lying his troops though they had ſuffered greatly in the 
battle, and forming them in ſo maſterly a manner, that the 
enemy durſt not purſue their advantage. Mowaffef's chief 
ſtudy after this, ſeems to have been to diſcipline his ſoldiers, 
WhiCh he did to ſo good purpole, that they firſt un 
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equal, and then ſuperior to Al Hlabib's veterans. Every 
gay produced actions in which neither could boaſt of any 
ſuberiority, excepting in one, in which Yubya, one of Al 
Habib's generals, was beat, wounded, and taken priſoner. 
He was then ſent to Samara, where he ſuffered the death 
of a rebel, by being cruelly whipt, and having his hands 
and feet chopt off, and then his body reduced to aſhes. A 

eſtilential diſtemper however, breaking out amongſt A. 
Mwaffek's troops, he was obliged to agree to a ceſſation of 
arms, and to put them into quarters about aſet. It ſeems 
o have been during this campaign, that Amazur, a general 
under the califf, defeated {/a, the fon of SHeilh, and re- 
covered Syria, or rather part of it, to the califf 's allegiance, 
though perhaps no more is meant than that he reduced it 
to his OWN power. 6 : 

Matters ſeem to, have continued in an uncertain ſituation, 
between the troops of the califf and thoſe of Habib, dur- 
ing the winter of the 259th year of the Hejra; after this the 
military opperations commenced with great vigour. It ap- Hej. 259. 
pears as if the califf himſelf was become now fo extreamly A D.852 
indolent that the executive part of his government, reſted 15 
upon his brother Al 7owaſfek. This perhaps was the rea- 
ſon, why that great man, did not make this campaign in per- 
fon, againſt Al Habib, who {till continued maſter of the 
rich city, and province of Ahivax, where he put fifty 
thouſand of the califf's ſubjects to death, and demoliſhed 
the fortifications. "The calitF ſent two armies againſt him, 
one under Al Mowalled his ſon, who ſeems to have done 
nothing worth mentioning, and another under Abdalrahman 
the ſon of Mofteb, who was equally unſucceſsful, ' ſeveral 
battles however were fought, but it is to be preſumed, not 
to the advantage of the califf. One J/ha#, about the ſame who re- 
time was ſent to recover Ba/ra, at the head of an army, mains vic- 
and [brahim the ſon of Suria, was {ent with another againſt torious. 
Dawrad, but all of them ſeem to have effected nothing fur- | 
ther, than to check the progreſs of Al Habib, and to pre- 
wo him from even making himſelf maſter of Bagdad it- 
elf. 5 | 

The Moſlem. hiſtorians have been ſo inaccurate, as to 
confound the operations in different diſtricts of the fame 
province, as if they had been directed againit the whole 
province itſelf. any petty tyrants availing themſelves of 
the low circumſtances of the califat, began now to erect 
powerful kingdoms, and principalities, out of territories, 
which under the great califfs, were looked upon only as be- 
ing petty diſtricts. Mahomet the grandſon, or great grandſon, 
of the great Taher, continued ſtil] in his family's right, to Mahomet 
be governor, or rather ſovereign of Koraſan ; but he was 7-7 im- 
now diſpoſſeſſed of it by Yakub the fon of 4% Leit, who priſoned. 
impriſoned him, all his followers, and domeſtics. The 
like diſorders prevailed through the other provinces, _ 

| i | the 
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the Arabs made one Bectimur, governor of Hems, havin 
put to death Manjur, in the 260th year of the Hejra, |; 
appears from the conſequences, as if A Mowaffeh, had 
been employed, during all the time of his retirement from 
the field, in ſowing jealouſies amongſt thoſe petty tyrants 
ſo as to bring them to cut one anothers throats, in which he 
ſucceeded perfectly well. For in the 261ſt year of the Hejra 


the califf 's governor of Fars, was put to death by Mahiny | 


the ſon of /Zajſel, who becoming thereby maſter of that 
province, which of itſelf was a great and noble kingdom, 
he grew jealous of Al Habib, and for ſome time they car. 


Muſa ried on war with one another. The califf underſtanding | 


made go- this diſſention between two of his chief rebels, gave to 
vernor of Muſa the ſon of Boga, who was an excellent commander, 
Fars and the government of Fars, 4hwaz, Bafra, and Barhein, in ex- 
other pro- pectation that Miiſa, by his own abilities, and the great 
vinces. intereſt he had with the Turks, would be able to recover 
them from the rebels. Muſa, could he have accompliſhed 
that deſign, would have been a much greater prince, than 
the calift himſelf was at this time; but all the advantage 
he had on his ſide, was a ſanction of the califf's name and 
authority, which was ſtill reſpectable among the rebels. 
He employed 4bdalrahman and Tiſam a Turk, to go with an 
army, in the califf 's name, and to take poſſeſſion of Abꝛuas. 


But Mahomet, who was now maſter of great part of it, 


engaged and defeated him, with vaſt ſlaughter, taking A- 
dalrahman priſoner. Muſa was then on his march, with an 
army to'ſupport his two generals; but underftanding that 
they had been entirely defeated, he did not chuſe to ſtand 
another action with Mahomet, who was marching to attack 

him, but retired to Samarra. 
Therebels, The vaſt ſucceſſes of Mabomet, drew upon him the jea- 
louſy of another powerful rebel Tatub, the ſon of Al Leit, 


3 4 who was now in poſſeſſion of Koraſan, and attacked Ma- 
ed homet with ſuch ſucceſs, that he entirely defeated him in 
e. Ahwaz, and made himſelf maſter of his palace, where he 


is ſaid to have found four million of dirhems, amounting 
to near four hundred thouſand of Engli/h 8 By this 
great victory, Vatub became very formidable. He ſtill pre- 
tended to act under the califf s authority, but after ſubdu- 
ing Mahomet, he diſowned it, and prepared to march a- 
galnſt Bagdad itſelf. To accompliſh this important point, 
he made himſelf maſter of Maſet; and he undoubtedly 
would have fucceded, had it not been for the unparralelled 
courage, and abilities, of A Mowaffek, who now looked 
Hej. 262. upon Tatub, as being a more powerful rebel, than even 
A. D. 875. A! Habib himſelf. His firſt ſtep was to make himſelf maſter 
of Bagdad, which he did with the califf himſelf, in his 
zung de company, then put himſelf at the head of the beſt army, 
feared, be could raiſe, and Tub ſtill approaching, both armies, 
came to a general action at a village called Katub. The 
0 engagement 
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noagement was obſtinate and bloody, but at laſt 4! Mo- 
waffek's fortune prevailed; the immenſe army of the rebels 
«ns cut in pieces, and Tatub was obliged to abandon the 
feld. The defeat however was not deciſive of Yakub's for- 
uncs, for, after that, he retained a noble territory, over 
vhich his poſterity reigned, under the title of the Saffarian 


tie good fortune to take him, he entered Niſabur without 
cfiftance, and delivered from his captivity, the Thaherian 
overnor, who had for three years lain in priſon there. 

After the defeat of this formidable rebel, the troops of the 
calitf, or at leaſt, ſuch of his governors and great men, 
who found it their intereſt ſtill to act under his authority, 
added with better ſucceſs againſt A Habib, whoſe forces 
they defeated twice, but Ahmed, who commanded for the 
califf, was at laſt over-reached by the rebel, in an ambuſ- 
cade, where the whole of his troops were put to the ſword, 
1nd he himſelf narrowly eſcaped the ſame fate. After this, 


Valet. from the califf's troops, and laid it in aſhes, after 
exnelling the inhabitants, and plundering it of immenſe 
treaſures- This opened a very bloody campaign on both 
fdes, and the whole province was filled, with ruin and 
laughter, Notwithſtanding all the calamities that were 
daily overwhelming the califat, yet this year, four thouſand 
frab horſe, under Abdallah the fon of Raſhid, broke with 
raſt im petuoſity into the dominions of the Greek emperor, 
which they filled with their uſual ravages. The Greeks 
however recovered themſelves, and attacked the Arabs near 
the river Badandun, with ſuch ſucceſs that they were en- 
tirely defeated, and Abdallah himſelf, being taken priſoner 
was carried to Con/tantinople. Muja the fon of Boga, about 
this time died at Bagdad, which proved of vaſt ſervice to 
the califf's affairs, for Mowaf/et, had now no rival in his mi- 
litary glory, and took his meaſures ſo well that he humbled 
the pride of the Trr4;/h mercenaries, and obliged them to be 
ſubject to diſcipline. | | 

But juſt at this criſis of good fortune for the califf, his 


affairs received a more terrible ſtroke, than any they had 
F yet experienced. Tolun the ſon of Ahmed, the Turk, whom 
8 we have already mentioned, had for ſome years governed 


Let, with great wiſdom and magnanimity, but without 


» 

. diowning his ſubordination to the califf, though in fact he 

= = independent upon him. But at this time perhaps in- 

| ſtigated by his countrymen at the califf's court, he not on- 
ly renounced his allegiance, but aſſumed to himſelf all the 
powers, civil, military, and eccleſiaſtical, that had been 
exerciſed by the greateſt califfs. His firſt undertaking, was 
to advance with a great army againſt Antioch, which was 
defended by one Sura, one of thoſe little tyrants, who 


acted under the califf's authority, and had been by him 
nominated, 


inces. Al Motwaffer purived him, and though he had not 


that is in the 265th year of the Hejra, .4/ Habib retook A.D.877. 
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nominated, to the government of Antiech, Allepo, and Other 
great principalities. Suria, for ſome time, made à ood 
defence, but Tolun, threatning to ſtorm the city, the inhz. 
bitants, to ſave themſelves, ſurrendered it, together with 
Ceina, whoſe head he immediately ordered to be ſtruck off 
This fo intimidated the inhabitants of Aleppo, that the, 
opened their gates to To/un upon his approach to that Ks. 
Domaſcus, Heins, and Kiniſſin, followed the fate of Allepy, 
as did Alrata, the favourite reiidence of former califfs, and 
one of the moſt beautiful places in the Eaſt, ſituated upon 
the banks of the Euphrates. A 

As Tolun was a man who exceeded all the other rebels in 
abilities, courage, and underſtanding, his progreſs gave to 
the califf the more ſenſible diſquiet. He therefore ordered 
him to be publickly, and formally curſed in all the moſques 
of Bagdad, and the other places, who ſtill owned his allegi- 
ence. Telun, who affected to exerciſe all the functions of 
an Iman, re-ecchced upon him the like curſes, from the pulpit 
of all the moſques, that acknowledged his juriſdiction. This 


formidable diverſion given by Tolun to the califf's troops, pave 


Succeſſes 
andpower 


of Tolun, 


Jeiſure for Taub to aſſemble another army, as powerful a; 
that which had been defeated by 4Zowafet, and he aproached 
once more at the head of it towards Bagdad; but died upon 
his march of a violent cholic in the 11th year of his reign or 
rather his uſurpation. His death ſeems for that time to have 
put a ſtop to the execution of his projects; for tho' he was 
ſuceeeded, by his brother Amru, we know of no farther pro- 
greſs he made at that time. Habib, likewiſe availed himſelf 
of Tolun's irruption, and again entering Trat, he took 
Nomaina, and Iarjaraya, and exerciſing his uſual cruelties and 
ravages upon the inhabitants, in the 266th year of the hejta, 
he took Rambarmoz where he found vaſt plunder, deſtroyed 
the ſtately moſque there, and after maſſacreing ſome of the 
inhabitants, he carried the others away into captivity. 

It is amazing that the califat, reduced as it then was, to 
very narrow limits of power and dominion, could preſerve 
its exiſtence againit ſo many powerful enemies, and we 
mult conclude, that it was chiefly owing to the abilities and 
management of Al /dowaffek., As to Tolun his ambition was 
ſo well ſupported by his capacity and power that Meowafft 
ſeems to have diſpaired of reducing him, at that time, at leaſt. 
But Al Habib was deſtitute of Toluns refources. Al Mow- 
1 85 therefore attended by his ſon Al Motadged (who was 
afterwards califf) ſet out againſt him at the head of an 
army, the chief ſtrength of which lay in a body of ten thou- 
ſand horfe, while that of Al Habib, amounted to a hundred 
thouſand men. Adowaffer 7 ah himſelf to be, of the 
two, the greater general. He defeated the rebel in a great 


many battles, retook the towns which had been diſembered 
from the califar, recovered prodigious ſtores of plunder, and 
releaſed numbers of prifoners, amongſt whom, were five 

is thouſand 
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4ouf oflem females. Habib having been very ſucceſsful Mizwafeh 
benen e califf 's ſhips, four of which, laden with pro- defeat 4A 
rfions had fallen into his hands the preceeding campaign, Habib. 
he had at this time a good fleet lying in the harbour of a - 
city he himfelf had built, and called Al Mabiya, and which 
lkewiſe was the ordinary place of his reſidence. This city 
was taken by Al Jowaffeh, and he burnt all the uſurper's 
ſhips that were in the harbour, and after taking out all the 
treaſure the place contained, he demoliſhed the fortifications. 

4] Habib by this time had collected together all his troops, 
to the number, according to ſome authors, of three thouſand 
men, and took poſt in the neighhourhood of A 1Zokbtara, 
which he had been at great pains to render impregnable. 
4 Mnvaffeh, after pillaging and demoliſhing A 4abiya, : 
reſumed his march in purſuit of the rebels, but was oppoſed 
by ſeveral bodies of them, whom he defeated, and at Jaſt = 
approached to 4! MAofhtara. This ſeems to have taken up a 
good deal of time, for when A Mowaffek came up with the 
main body of the Zerjans under Habib, he found it fo advan- 
tageouſly poſted, and the city ſo ſtrong, that he was obliged 
to have recourſe to a very unuſual method of reducing it. 
The ſucceſs of which cannot be eaſily accounted for, without 
ſuppoſing, that he had, before then, received vaſt reinforce- 
ments, and that he was in cavalry, infinitely ſuperior to 
the enemy, whoſe numbers proved deſtructive to them- 
ſelves, for inſtead of attacking it in form, he built oppoſite 
to it a tower, which muſt in ſome meaſure have commanded 
it; and this fort he ſoon improved into a city, where traders 
ſettled, and money was coined, by A! WYowaffek. We are not 
however, to ſuppoſe that all this could happen in the ſpace 
of one or two years. It is probable, that by the fortreſs 
which A owaffek built, the poſt that he occupied, and 
the ſuperiority of his cavalry, with which he was enabled to 
ſcower the country, he occaſioned ſuch a ſcarcity in A 
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to Habib's army, and in Al Mofbtarà itſelf, as facilitated, the 4 

1 reduction of the place. For the rebel's troops, being unable % 7.5 2. i 
* to ſubſiſt, deſerted in vaſt numbers, ſo that Moawaſſet's ap- taken 1 
and proaches, againſt the place, being rendered practicable, by him. 9 

ples he plyed it ſo furioufly, with his battering engines, that ik 

fret notwithſtanding the brave reſiſtance made by the inhabitants | 

alt. and garriſon, he took it by ſtorm ; and gave his ſoldiers the j 
ſt plunder of it for about ſix weeks. This obliged A Habib, l; | 
yas with his remaining forces, to retire, towards A/ Mabiya, [lt 
an which he took poſſeſſion of again, and refortified ; while Al id 

* Morbaſfeꝶ after fo ſevere a campaign, was forced to put his | 

ed troops into winter quarters. 5 

he But tho' tis not taken notice of by Moſlem authors, it is 

al improbable that 4 Mowaffer, was perſonally in the field, 

-d during ſo long a courſe of action, or that his victories were 

id ſo compleat, as they are repreſented. He was no ſtranger Abſolute 

0 to his brother's indolgnce and love of pleaſure, and therefore Power of 

WEN, | we 
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Mowaffek we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that he often left his fon 
in 22 Motadhed, to command in his abſence; while he repel 
lifat, to court, where he governed every thing without leavin 
the califf almoſt the ew. of power. It is uncertain whe: 
ther he did not oblige his brother to exclude his own ſon 
laafar, from the ſucceſſion in favour of himſelf, and his ſon 
Metadbed; but ſome ſay that regulation did not take place 
till after Moꝛvaffel's death, when Al Motadbed, obtained the 
ſame aſcendancy, which his father had poſſeſſed, over the 
califf. Be this as it will, it is agreed by all, that 4] My. 
affek at this time, governed the califat with unlimitted au- 
thority. The califf was ſuffered to indulge himſelf, in eating, 
and drinking, and converſing with chearful companions, 
but he was in other reſpects ſo much kept under, that we 
are told, when he begged three hundred dinars from his 
brother, he refuſed him. AZowaffek however was a perſon 
of ſuch conſummate abilities both in peace, and war, that 
the ſubjects of the califat thought themſelves happy under 
his adminiſtration, and he did wonderful things, in retrieving 
the affairs of the empire. 


Continu= In the 268 th year of the hejra, A Mowaffek, finding that | 


ation of Al Habib had recruited his loſſes, and had repoſſeſſed and 
the war refortified A Mabiya, again took the field, and laid ſiege 
with A to that important fortreſs, which was defended with great 
Habib, courage by Al! Habib. According to the Moſlem authors, he 
proceeded in his attempt this campaign, and once more 
demoliſhed, the fortifications of the place. But as he is 
repreſented to have marched four times againſt it in the 

ſpace of four campaigns, and to have four times demoliſhed 

it, circumſtances utterly improbable, ſome allowances ought 

to be made to the inacurracy of thoſe authors. There is 

ſome reaſon for believing that 4/ Mowaffekt this campaign 

entered into a negotiation, with one Lolu, an Egyptian, 

and after engaging him to take the field againſt Tolun who 
andTolun. continued ſtill to be in a high career of ſucceſs, brought him 
over to the ſervice of the califf; by which the progrels of 

Tolun was ſtopt for ſome time. This fact is exprelsly af- 

ſerted by the Moſlem authors, and likewiſe that A Moba 

cauſed the public execrations again{t Tolun to be renewed 

this year throughout all the moſques of the califat. We 

ought therefore IPs to refer the ſecond king and 

: demoliſhing of A! Mabiya to the 269th year of the Hejra, 
Hej. 269. when a battle was fought, between Al Meovaffeh, and Al 
A.P.882. Habib to the diſadvantage of the former, who was wounded 
in the breaſt by an arrow. He was however no ſooner re- 

covered, and his army recruited, than he again made 

himſelf maſter of A! Mol ha, and again demoliſhed its for- 
tifications. It appears however that Al Habib was {till fo 
powerful in the field, that 40 r could not keep his 


conqueſts. For in the 270th year of the Hejra that general 
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between Egypt and the Eaſt-Indies; which opened to the 
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was obliged once more to march again 4 Mabiya, where 
he gemolilned the uſurpers magnificent palace, and ſent his | 
family priſoners to Samarra; we are likewiſe told that he AI Maliye 
put va numbers of the inhabitants to death and that he taken, 
carried others into captivity. As to A Habib himſelf, he is 
Gid to have eſcaped into the province of 4/vaz, where his 
great ſtrength lay, and to which he was purſued, finally and A 
defeated, and ſlain by Al Mowaffek; who ordered his head Habibde- 
to be carried in triumph thro” the provinces he had uſurped. feated and 
Whatever contemptible ideas the Moſlem authors have lain. 
attempted to give us of this uſurper, his long ſucceſſes, and 
the reſiſtance he made to 4/ Mawaffek prove him to have 
been no ordinary man; for he held his power as fovereign 
for upwards of fourteen years againſt the utmoſt efforts of 
the califat to reduce him. The glory which A Mowaffet 
obtained by ſubduing and killing him was ſo great, that 
the califf gave him the title of the protector of Maho- 
metaniſm, by which he was known to the day of his 
death. | 

The extinction of 4/ Habib's rebellion was undoubtedly of By which 
vaſt ſervice to the califat, by reſtoring to its obedience, the califat 
Alwaz, Bazra, and many of the fineſt provinces of the is ſtrength 
Faſt, But ſtill others of equal importance remained in the ened. 
hands of uſurpers. 4! Haſan, who, we have already obſerved, 


had made himſelf ſovereign of Tabre/tan, died in quiet poſ- 


ſeſſion of that principality, to which his brother Mabemet 

peaceably ſucceeded. But a more important death happened 

at this time, which was that of To/unthe ſon of 4hmed; who 
notwithſtanding all the efforts of A Morde, died in full 

poſſeſſion of glory, and of one of the fineit empires in the 

world. At the time of his death he expreſſed vaſt ſenti- 

ments of repentance, and piety. It does not appear, that Neath of 
Mrnuvaffek attempted to interrupt his poſſeſhon of the A! Tolun. 
countries he had uſurped; and it would ſeem, as if he 

had abandoned his conqueſt in ria, upon condition that 

he retained the quiet poſſeſſion of Egypt. The ſtate of this 

great man's finances, and the magnificence of his court, as 

deſcribed by Moſlem authors, would exceed credibility, did 

we not reflect that there is all the reaſon in the world for be- 

lieving there was then an intercourſe, and a commerce, 


His greas 


Egyptians moſt amazing ſources of wealth, not to mention? 
| riches, 


the prodigious fertility of the country, and the inexhauſtible 
numbers of its inhabitants. It is ſaid, that he diſtributed 
every month in alms, three hundred thouſand dinars. 
That the expences of his kitchen coſt him one thouſand 
dinars a day. That his munificence was not confined to 
his own country, but that he ſent to Bagdad, while he 
governed Egypt, two millions, two hundred thouſand di- 
nars, for the uſe of men of learning and virtue, the 


lick, and the diſtreſſed, and that at the time of of his death, 
ne 
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405  GENEARAL HISTORY 
he had in his Exchequer the ſum of ten millions of ding; 
and mag- in ready money. His ſtables contained ſeven thouſang 
nificence, horſes, three hundred of which were trained to war, for 
is own and his family's uſe, and eight thouſand mules, and 
camels, and all his other magnificence was in proportion 
He has been charged by ſome authors, with the blood he 
ſhed, but when we compare the inſtances alledged againf 
him, he appears innocent, and merciful, in compariſon of 
many of the Moſlem princes, who are celebrated for their 
clemency.. The name of the ſon he appointed to ſucceed 
him was Kamarawiyah, and his virtues juſtified his father's 
choice. He left beſides him ſixteen ſons, and as many 

daughters. 2 | 

War with , It is more than probable, that 7 9 7 hearing of 7. 
bon lun's death, endeavoured to avail himſelf of it; for in the 
4 2711t year of the Hejra, Ramaratuiyah made an irruption into 
r 4 Hria, where he was oppoſed by A! Motaded, Al Mowafft's 
I” on. A bloody battle was fought between their two armies, 
in which the victory ſeemed to incline to the califf's troops. 
Kamarawiyah, (though with no great probability) is ſaid by 
the Moſlem authors, to have fled precipitately toward; 
Egypt, but that his troops reſtored the fortune of the day, 
and intirely defeated the califf's army. This perhaps was 
the reaſon, why Al /dowaffeh, ſoon after his ſon's return 
to Samarra, ſent him to priſon, unleſs we can ſuppoſe, that 
he had another ſon. Be that as it will, Kamarawiyah upon 
his return to Egypt, though he was but twenty two years 
of age, behaved with ſuch prudence and moderation, that 
he eſtabliſned his empire in the affections of his ſubjects; 
and: having ſecured his poſſeſſion of it by a numerous body 
of loyal troops, Mowafek far from diſturbing him in it, 
ſeems to have been contented to leave him in quiet. But 


Succeſſes Kamarawiyah was reſolved to be acknowledged by the ca- 


of the Z. liff, as an independent ſovereign, and kept his arms in his 
gyptian hands. For, in the 275th year of the Hejra, underſtanding 


Califf. that one of the califf's generals had advanced with a conſi- 


derable army towards Damaſcus : he aſſembled his troops, 
and in the 276th year, he gave them a total overthrow, and 
took A Ralla upon the | Sing He at the ſame time 
made himſelf maſter of many other noble poſſeſſions and 
[eaving them under proper governors, he returned to 
| yt. | 
Death of. he diſtractions in other quarters of the califat, and the 


13 a hel indolence of the califf would not ſuffer 9 to march 


in perſon to check the formidable progreſs of Kamaraw!ya!, 
and in the 278th year of the Hejra, that great man died. 
Beſides his high qualites as a ſtateſman and a genera], he 
is ſaid to have been a warm and conſtant friend, and his 
memory was ſo much eſteemed by the Moflem court, that 
his ſon Al Metaded ſucceeded him in all his power and in— 


The ſuc- fence there. It was probably owing to him that the ca. 
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him in his place. 3 35 his ſon. 

The prodigious extent of the califf s empire, was ſuch, 
that many revolutions happened in it that are not taken 
notice of in hiſtory. As we have already obſerved many 
petty princes appeared through various parts of it, and 
though all of them recognized the authority of the califf, 
vet in many places his power, in fact, was no more than no- 
inal. Thoſe abuſes had taken riſe ever ſince the death of 
the califf Ali, and the greateſt of his ſucceſſors, without 
their perhaps being ſenſible of it, were abridged of their 
awer. Thoſe little tyrants generally founded their pre- 
tenſions either upon their deſcent from Au, which was 
their moſt common pretext, or upon ſupernatural gifts, 
which they pretended to have received from heaven. 

A ſect which had been almoſt imperceptibly founded by Riſe and 


General 


the latter, broke out about this time, but it was ſuch a hiſtory of 
mixture of good ſenſe, and enthufiaſm, that we dare pro- the ſect of 
nounce nothing about it; though ſome modern ſects of the Kar. 


Quietiſts and Quakers in £#r9pe, ſeem greatly to reſemble matigrs. 
it They were called Karmatians, and were founded, by an 
obſcure perſon called Carmata, who came from Kuxęſtan, and 
firſt appeared near Cyfa. Wehaveoften obſerved in the courſe 
of this hiſtory, that amongſt the Maſlems, the moſt abſurd im- 
poſtors, with bold pretenſions to inſpiration, never were 
without followers. Carmata, or as others call him, Faraja, 
pretended at firſt to be a kind of an Apoſtle, or an iman of 
the family of Mabamet. His life was pious and ſtrict, and 
by praying fifty times a day, he got à great following. If 
we were to hazard a conjecture, we ſhould be apt to think 
that originally he had been a Chrittian ; but it 1s certain, 
that he was well acquainted with the hiſtory of the Evan- 
geliſts, for he had no ſooner formed his party, than he aſ- 
ſembled them, and choſe twelve from amongſt the reſt to 
preach his faith. "This ſolemn delegation increaſed his fect 
to ſuch a degree, that A! Haidam, the governor, or ſub- 
governor of the diſtrict where he appeared, ſeeing agri- 
culture, manufactures, and country work of all kinds, in- 8 
tirely at a ſtand, through the people's Ro this im- 
poſtor, he ordered him to be ſecured. But ſtill the evil 
went on, for they had been taught by their maſter, to ſay 
fifty prayers a day, which they punctually complied with, 
and thereby left themſelves no time for working; as to 
Faraja himſelf, Al Haidam, found him fo peſtilent a fellow, 
that he intended to put him to death. But the meekneſs of 
his behaviour, and his inoffenfive doctrine, won ſo much 
upon the minds of the people, that % Haidam's own con- 
cubine, ſtealing the key from her maſter's head. delivered 
him out of priſon ; arid then replaced the key fo artfully, 
that the governor could not imagine how he had eſcaped, 
when his eſcape came to be known. This gave an oppor- 
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excluded his own ſon from the ſucceſſion; and ſubſtituted ſettled in 


reflection. 
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40² A GENERAL HISTORY 
tunity for Faraja's followers, and himſelf, to pretend, that 
he had delivered himſelf by his ſupernatural power, and 
it ſtill increaſed the numbers of his ſect, when he ſudden. 
ly appeared in another province. But he foon grew ſo ob. 
noxious to civil power, that he was obliged to difappez; 
nor do we know any thing farther about him; but that he 
left a prodigious ſect, which, from the name of its patron 
| and ſupport, were called Karmatians. 
Their All this happened under the califats, of A Rafhia, and 
principles I Mamun, To do juſtice to thoſe Sciſmatics, their pip. 
| ciples were very compliable to civil government, The 
had a particular way of writing, from which ſome ſay they 
took their name. It was different from the Cufan charade; 
and much more neat, by contracting the ſize of the cha. 
raters, and leaving a large ſpace between the lines. The 
Karmatians, far from being diſcouraged, or out of counte. 
nance, by the diſappearance of their leader, made uſe of it 
as an argument of his divinity, and that he was only taken 
from them to heaven. They pretended that the law which 
he left them, was a vaſt improvement on, and reformation 
of, that of the koran. They allegorized moſt of the groß 
precepts contained in that book; they were ſtrict obſervers 
of faſting and prayer, and ſome of their doctrines reſembled 
thoſe of Pythagoras. They altered or aboliſhed moſt of the 
ridiculous forms of geſticulation and praying, inftituted þ 
- Mahomet, and pretended that their founder had left them an 
entire ſyſtem of religion. In other reſpects they greatly af. 
feed to imitate the Chriſtians. They looked upon forni. 
cation as a deadly lin ; they had few or none of the ſcruples 
that the Hahometans were troubled with in regard to for- 
bidden meats, but eat all indifferently. They believed in 
guardian angels, who protected and directed mankind inthe 
paths of virtue and piety, and in evil angels who miſled and 
and pro- deſtroyed them. They faſted twice a year and Jooked upon 
oreſs, any who revealed the ſecrets of their religion as being 


| inſtitution was, that they believed Jeſus Chriſt to have re- 
vealed himſelf to one A Fara:, the fon of Othman, and to 
have ſaluted him with ſeveral high appellations, and among! 
others with that of the Holy Ghoft. In fhort, upon the 
whole, this ſect was evidently a compound of Chriſtianity 
and Mobametaniſm, in the ſame manner as Mahometaniim 
itſelf is of Chriſtianity and Judaiſm. But, however {imple 
or inoffenſive the founder of it might have been, it was 
ſoon improved into a dangerous ſet of rebels, and they ne- 
ver were without a head who gave great diſturbance to the 
califf's government, and who obliged every one of his fol- 
lowers to pay him a dinar every year. Inthe year we now 
treat of, they had come to a vaſt height, and had ſubdued 
many places in Syria, Caldea, Arabia, and Meſopotamia ; at 
laſt, they formed themſelves into a regular government w_— 
| <A | 1 


. criminal; but the moſt extraordinary part of their, 


In Daher, who took Mecca itſelf, and committed a great 
many outrages in that ſanCtuary of the Moflems. But we 
a1] have frequent occaſions, to reſume the hiſtory of thoſe 
cls; who at laſt grew too ſtrong for all the power in the 

ifat. Es 
— we cloſe the hiſtory of this reign we are to obſerve, Chriftian 
that we meet with no acts of ſeverity againſt the Chriſt- patriarchy 
nns during the whole of it. The patriarchs of Antioch, Je- | 
wſalem, and Alexandria, ſucceeded regularly, and quietly, 
to their ſeveral ſees, over which ſome of them preſided for 
twenty years, and others longer. One Michael, a Greet, in 

articular, was patriarch of Alexandria for thirty-four years. 

Thoſe patriarchs ſtill continued to live in great ſplendor, 
and when they were in good underſtandanding with the ca- 
lilfs, they exerciſed, in ſome reſpects, even civil power, 
within their patriarchates, over thoſe of their own commu- 
nion. It was in this califat that, in a place of Syria, called 
the Lover's hill in that language, ſeven tombs, each of 
which contained a dead body, preſerved with a wonderful 
freſhneſs, and emitting a remarkable fragrancy, were diſ- 
covered. The ſhrouds in which they were wrapt, ſcemed to 
he quite new; and one of the bodies, which was that of a 
beautiful young man, was ſo exquiſitely preſerved, that it 
ſeemed to breath. A ſtone with an inſcription on it, is ſaid 
to have been found near the bodies; but though the califf 
employed the moſt learned men in his kingdom upon it, 
they could not interpret it. 

In the 279th year of the Hejra, the califf 4 Motamed died Hej. 279. 
at Bagdad. It appears as if he had fallen through intempe- A. P. 892. 
rance, into the diſeaſe which put an end to his life; for we Deathand 
are told that the day before his death, he eat and drank to character 


exceſs: though others ſay, that he died of a quinſey, at the of 47 Mo- 


age of fifty years and ſix months. This califf inherited few med. 


or none of the virtues of his family, excepting a regard for 


learning, and men of letters, and he appeared to have been 
void of their ambition. He gave himſelf up entirely to the 
pleaſures of the table, gaming and mufic ; in his perſon he 
was ſwarthy, but his face was handſome, and his beard 
long, and of a good fize; but the hairs of his head were 


grey. | 
Datos this califf lived the famous Au Maſbar, known in 
after times by the name of Al Bemaſar. He was aſtrologer 


to Al Mowakel; and the patronage of that great man, un- 
doubtedly contributed much to raiſe his fame. He is ſaid 
to have be 

ſtudy aſtrology as a ſcience, but he ſoon acquired ſuch a 
knowledge in it, that unfortunately for himſelf, the califf 
Al Moftain, ordered him to be ſeverely ſcourged for a diſa- 
3 event, which happened exactly as he predicted. 


en forty- ſeven years of age, before he began to 


ere we to give our own opinion of 4! Bumaſar, and thoſe 


| of his profeſſion it ſhould 15 that they were a ſet of ſhrewd, 


d. 2 | cunning 
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. ed A Hendi, a nobleman of high rank, and a man, 
far " as ſolid learning as any in his time, by repreſenting hin 
g to the people at Bagdad, as an enemy to religion, becayſ: 


ded ſuc- 
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: cunning impoſtors, who by a jargon which they called 
ſcience, firſt got the attention of thoſe who employed they, 

and then by the force of {ſecret intelligence, and undaunted 
aſſurance, ventured to foretel events, which ſometime 

coming to paſs, brought them into credit, and when the 

Hiſtory of did not, they always had ready an ingenious apology Fu 
chefs the failure. This Al Bumajar was the moſt noted impoſtor 
mous af. Of that kind that perhaps ever lived. Well knowing, that 
true philoſophy was an enemy to his profeſſion, he perſecut. 


he ſtudied philoſophy. As to A Bumaſar himſelf, he va; 
a voluminous author upon aſtrology ; and his works are 
held in high eſteem, to this day, by the Moſlems. He drank 
hard, tho' he lived to be above a hundred years of age, and 
had fits of the ialling ſickneſs, at a certain time of the moon 
in which, no doubt, he impoſed upon his admirers for inſpi- 
ration ; in imitation of his prophet. Being diſguſted with 
the court, for the chaſtiſement he had received, he retired 
to I/aſet, where he died. Next to A Kend:, a Chriſtian 
one Al Baalbehi was the moſt learned man of this reign. | 
He was extreamly diligent in travelling through Chriftizn 
countries, and in purchaſing curious books, which he 
brought to Syria, or Ira; and many of them he tranſlated 
into Arabic. Senarib, an Armenian prince, invited him tg 
that country, and upon his death, he erected a ſtately mo- 
nument over his body, to perpetuate to poſterity, his affe. 
tion for him. 


8 


Al Motaded e fixteenth califf of the houſe if 
"A3 AB. = 


obſcured during the late califats, and it was owing 
ceeds to to 41 Motaded, upon whoſe reign we are now entering, and 
the cali- his father the great I Zowafet, that it was not totally en- 
fat, tinguifhed. All connection with them and the weſtern ca. 
liffs, and thoſe of Spain, was now diſſolved, and they are 
"henceforth to be looked upon, as having no kind of relation 

to one another. Kamarwyah was now in the undiſturbed 
poſſeſon of £gypt, with the vaſt dominions left him by 

his father; and Al Motaded having ſucceeded to the califat 

in right of his predeceiior's nomination, ſeems wiſely to 

have applied himſelf and his power, to ſecure the quiet pol. 

ſeſſion of thoſe dominions which owned his authorty. 

But this was no caſy matter. The Turks, from the neigh- 

| © bourhoo! 


Al E H E luſtre of the Moſlem creſcent had been terribly 
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d of the Caſpian ſea, and from thoſe vaſt countries, : 
E by the names of Georgia, Circaſſia, and 7. artary, State of it. 
reaching as far as Chino itſelf, becoming by experience and 
ſucceſs, daily more and more convinced of the weakneſs 
of the califat, lowed like a deluge over thoſe delightful 
countries, that were once the pride of the Aſſyrian, the 
Perſian, and the Macedonian monarchies, filling them with 
inorance and barbarity, but under the profeſſion of Maho- 

metiſm. The Arabs, of whoſe country vaſt tracts may be 
faid to have been unknown, even to the califfs them- 
ſelves, had a ſecret attachment to the houſe of Ali, and the 
Karmatians were profeſſed enemies to that of Al Abbas. 

Al Metaded, to heal thoſe evils, upon his acceſſion to the he cali 
califat pretended, that 4i had appeared to him in a dream, favours 
and had engaged him to promiſe to be kind to his deſcend- the atuy 
ants Though this was not very agreeable to the Sounetes, , x Ali. 
yet the prudence of the califf managed matters ſo well, 
that the kindneſs which he ſhewed to that family, (which 
was very great) was of vaſt ſervice to his affairs. 

Al Mcitaded, when he mounted the Moflem throne, was The calif 
about thirty-eight years of age; and he had a ſon grown ay 
tobe a man. Kamarawyah, the califf of [Egypt propoſed a eee 
match, between 4! Motaded's fon Ali, and his own daughter; ERIE 
and ſent to Al Motaded's court, a moſt magnificent embaſſy, ia 
with noble preſents for that purpoſe. This is an indirect oe 
proof, that Al Motaded, or his predeceſſor, had, before this 
time, recognized the ſovereignty of Kamarawyah ; whoſe 
ambaſſador no ſooner made the propoſal, than A! Motaded 
demanded the princeſs, who, it ſeems, was a celebrated beau- 
ty, for himſelf. This was ſo extreamly agreeable to Ka- 
marawyah, that he could not help expreſſing his ſatisfaction 
with raptures, and he ſent his daughter to Bagdad, magni- 
ficently attended, being met with vait pomp, by the califf, 
who eſpouſed her with the utmoſt ſplendor. But notwith- 
ſtanding this alliance, we cannot be, entirely, of opinion, 
that Kamarawyah, was abſolutely independent upon the 
califf; for though he was ſo in tact, ſome little acknow- 
ledgment of ſuperiority, ſeems ſtill to have been reſerved, 
by the califf of Bagdad, though Kamarawyah was at that 
time poſſeſſed not only of Egypt, but of the greateſt part of 
Syria, and held his court at Damaſcus. : 

Searcely had Al Motaded mounted the Moſlem throne, Rebellion 
than the affairs of his empire wore a new face, great plenty, of Hau- 
and remarkable tranquillity appearing over it. But in the ,,, 
280th year of the Hejra, the latter was interrupted by Ham- 
dan, one of the Arab chiefs or Eirs, who had found means, 
by the aſſiſtance of his countrymen and the Tu, to erect 
a fovereignty for himſelf in the fine province of Dyyar 
Rabia, and had fixed his reſidenee at MAaiuſel. The Curds 
were now become terrible to all the princes of the Eaſt, 


This term was in common to Perſians, Turks, Arabs, and 
43 Tartars, 
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Tartars, and ſignified no more, than certain roving clan 

who lived upon plunder; but ſettled wherever the 

could do it to advantage. It does not appear, that the 

had the leaſt knowledge in manufaCtures, excepting perhaps 
in making their own arms, and far leſs, in learning, or the 
arts. Hamdan had taken a large body of thoſe Curds into 
his pay, or protection, and the califf 4/ Motaded, in the 
28 1ſt year of the Hejra, marched with a ſtrong army, to drive 
him out of Matuſel. He was oppoſed by the Curds, and 
others of Hamdan's forces, whom he cut in pieces, or puſh. 
ed into the river Zab, not far from Matuſel; which ſeems 
to have ſurrendered to him. A! Motaded next took Maredin, 
which was defended by one of Hamdar's ſons, and having 
deſtroyed it, he carried his army back to Bagdad. By the com- 
plexion of the hiſtory of this reign, it appears as if matters 
had been compromiſed, between the califf and Hamdan, 
who was in poſſeſſion of a very fine well fortified city, called 
Heſeinia, (poſſibly after Heſein, Ali's ſon) and garriſoned by 
Suppreſt, ten thouſand men. For, we underſtand that the califf ſoon 
after became maſter of that place, and of Hamdun's own 
perſon, but we know of no ſeverity he inflicted upon him; 
ſo far from that, Heſein, Hamdan's ſon, was appointed by the 
califf to be one of his generals, and another of his ſons, 
| Abdallah, was a general under the ſucceeding califf. Fa 
Marderof , About this time, Al Motaded's father-in-law, Kamarauyah, 
the califf the ſultan of Egypt and Syria, was murdered in his bed by 
f Foype, One of his domeſtics, and the army obliged his ſon, Jaifh, 
ot Ebi. who ſucceeded him, to ſtrike off his uncle's head, who it 
ſeems had been acceſſary to the fact. Thoſe tragedies how- 
ever, proved but a prelude to.the fate of Iaiſb himſelf, who 
had not enjoyed his power, above eight months, when he 
and his mother were put to death by the army, who de- 
moliſhed his palace in Me, and raiſed his brother, 
Harun, who was but ten years of age, to the, ſovereign- 
ty of Syria, and Egypt. Al Motaded, notwithſtanding 
his connection with Harun's family, thought this mino- 
rity a proper time for reviving his pretenſions to the 
ſupremacy of Egypt. He therefore, very politically, wrote 
He is ſuc- a letter to young Harun, beſtowing upon him the govern- 
ceeded by ment of Egypt, upon condition of being paid by way of ac- 
Harun. knowledgement or tribute, the annual ſum of one million, 
five hundred thouſand dinars, which demand Harun, or ra- 

ther his tutors, complied with. 

This accommodation ſeems to have reſtored tranquillity 
for ſome years to the califat, and it was employed by % Mo- 
zaded to the beſt of purpoſes, the promoting the happineſs 
of his people ; in ſo much that he is by ſome authors placed 
Fth in a level with the beſt and moſt virtuous of the princes of 
1. e ca , Abbas, He ſeemed to be particularly careful not to ex- 


Prudence 


aſperate the houſe of Ali, whoſe influence he perceived to 


be ſtill very great in the califat; and even over thoſe 
princes, who had erected themſelves into ſovereigns, ou 
| 8 
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of the ruins of the califat, and who rendered themſelyes 
voluntary tributaries to that houſe. A Mataded, either 
from principle or fear, was inclined to carry this conſidera- 
tion for the houſe of Ali farther than was conſiſtent with 
true policy. For he propoſed, that Moatyab, the founder 
of the houſe of  Ommiyah, ſhould be publicly curſed in all 
moſques, for his having introduced the practice of curling 
the name of Ali, and his family. But his vizir, or firſt mi- 
niſter, Obeidallah, found means to perſuade him from this 
impolitic reſolution, by repreſenting to him the dreadful 
conſequences that might attend it, if it ſhould encourage the 
houſe of Ai, already too powerful in the empire, to feunite, 
and revive their antient claims. 1 

This conſideration however, did not deter him from ma- 
main noble acts of generoſity towards that fa- 


mily. 


of thirty thouſand dinars to one of the heads of the houſe 
Ali, the governor of Bagdad laid hold of it, as a forfeiture 
to the government. The party that was wronged, imme- 
diately carried his complaint to the califf himſelf, who or- 
dered the money to be reſtored, to the great ſcandal of the 
Sonnites, the inveterate enemy of the $h1its, and the family 
of Ali. But Al Motaded ſtopt their mouths, by informing 
them, of the infinite obligations he lay under, to Ali him- 
ſelf, who had ſeveral times appeared to him, and predicted 
his own and his family's future greatneſs; provided that 
the califf did juſtice, and ſhewed kindneſs to the deſcendants 
of that iman. 


- 


quility of Motaded's empire, hoſtilities ſtill went on upon 
the frontiers. The empire of the Greets, as well as that of 
the califf, was at this juncture torn in pieces by barbarians ; 
who now beſieged Conſtantinople itſelf. Upon this, Leo or- 
dered all the Moflem ſlaves, who were in or about Con- 
flantinople, to be armed; and they formed ſo conſiderable 
and brave a body, that it was thro' them, principally, the 
barbarians were obliged to raiſe the fiege. When the danger 
was over, the emperor diſperſed them through different parts 
of his empire, being apprehenſive of the conſequences, 
ſhould they keep together in a body, He was however, ge- 
nerous enough, ſoon after to give them the benefit of a cartel, 
which he ſettled or renewed, with the califf, by which great 


numbers of Moſtems of both ſexes, recovered their liberty, A phan- 
The credulity of hiſtorians have raiſed up in the palace tom ap- 


of Al Motaded, a phantom or viſion, which they ſay, was pears to 
continually haunting him, in different ſhapes; in that of a the cali, 


merchant, a deryis, a ſoldier, an angel, and other ap- 
e | pearances. 


We are obliged at this period to be almoſt entirely di- Diſtrae- 
rected by Moſlem authors, the Chriſtian hiſtorians ſcarce- tions of 
iy mentioning the affairs of the califat at Bagdad, under the em- 
Al Motaded. The Greek emperor at this time, was Leo, the pire of 
ſon of Bafilius, and notwithſtanding the internal tran- Greece. 
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Hisjuſtice 
: to the 
he prince of Tabręſlan, who has been already men- houſe of 


tioned, yori. ſent by the hands of a merchant, a preſent h. 
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pearances. Various were the conjectures which the news. 
of this apparition raiſed at Bagdad; moſt people believed it 
to be ſupernatural, but they were divided, about itz 


being a good or a bad genius; and ſome few had the cour— 


age to believe, that the whole ſtory was an impoſture, con- 
trived and carried on by artful deſigning people. That the 
califf himſelf was of that opinion, appears pretty plainly, 
from his having puniſhed, as we are told he did, ſeveral 
perſons whom he ſuſpected of being concerned in the impo- 
ſition. Whatever may be inſinuated to the contrary by Mo. 


lem authors, #1 Motaded ſeems not to have been a prince, 


who was capable of being deceived in ſo groſs a manner, 
One inſtance is ſufficient to convince us of his good ſenſe, 
in matters of goverment; and it is as follows. 

One Sherk YVoiath, a perion of no great note, while the 


Turks domineered at the califf's court, ſaw one of thoſe bar- 
His great barians attempting to violate the chaſtity of a young wo- 
and wiſe man, whoſe outcries brought him to her relief. But his in- 
policy, 


terpoſition was in vain ; the monſter abuſed and maltreated 
him, and would have perpetrated his infamous deſign, had 
not Sheik mounted the place of the great moſque, from 
whence the people are ſummoned to prayers, and from 
thence called them together with all the force he could, ſo 
that the congregation in an inſtant became ſtrong enough 
to deliver the poor young woman. Such a ſummons, when 
not proclaimed in the hour of prayer was deemed by the 
MZflems to be fo bad a precedent, and ſo irregular, that 
Sheik was brought before the califf himſelf, who intended 
to puniſh him tor the offence. SHei however had the good 
fortune to repreſent the extraordinary neceſſity of it, fo et- 


fectually, that the califf, inſtead een ee gave him 


thanks; together with a kind of cenſorial power, to call the 
people in the ſame manner, upon every inſtance of injury 
or violence offered to his ſubjects, and at the ſame time he 
ordered the Turk to receive condign puniſhment. T his ac- 
tion rendered SHeib's reputation ſo reſpectable all over Bar- 
dad, that it had a prodigious influence upon the reformation 
of their manners, and he was conlidered as the father of 
all who were helpleſs or injured: and even the greateſt 
courtiers ſtood in awe of his virtue. We are told, that 
gne of them, having borrowed a large ſum of money from 
a merchant, the latter finding himſelf unable to recover it, 
was prepared to go upon a voyage, giving it over for loſt; 
but was adviled by a fliend to lay his caſe before Sheik, 
which he accordingly did. Seit, being fully convinced of 
the merchant's demand, immediately went to the courtier, 


and demanded, ina peremptory manner, that he ſhouid do 
Juſtice to tae merchant ; giving him at the ſame time to un- 


derſtand, that if be ſhould remain refractory, he knew 


where to obtain it: upon this, the nobleman tnmediately 


paid 


f 
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paid him the money. This incident is mentioned here, to 
ove what influence private virtue may have, when pro- 


ly ſupported, upon the morals of a people. | | 
Fe on f this califf, is noted for many unuſual ap- Ridicu- 


The reign 9 
pearances in the air; for ſtorms, tempeſts, rains, and in- lous error 
undations; all which are ſo common in the hiſtories. of of aſtrolo- 
Faftern countries, that it would be to no purpoſe, to re- gers. 
count the particulars we meet of them, in Moſlem au- 
hors, were it not for a very ſingular effect, which thoſe 
:ppearances produced. For one year being remarkably 
rainy,the aſtrologers of Bagdad foretold, that all Heſopotamia, 
ind the neighbouring countries, the diſtrict of Bagdad alone 
excepted, ſhould be laid under water; they proved, how- 
ever, to be ſo fallible in their predictions, that thoſe coun- 
tries, inſtead of being laid under water, were ſo parched up, 
that they offered up public prayers, in all of the moſques of 
Bagdad, for rain. 

All the care and policy of A Motaded, could not inſure Hej. 285. 
the tranquility of his dominiops. The Karmatians, and A. D. 898. 
the rebel Arabs, were now become ſo powerful, that the ca- Rebellion 
liff was obliged, at avaſt expence, to throw a wall round of the 
Baſra, in the year of the Hejra 285. But this did not ſtop Karra- 
their progreſs, for being headed by one Abu Said, they made rians. 
a dreadful irruption into the fertile province of Barein, and | 
threatened that of A Katif itfelf. The califf, deſtitute of 
the reſources his predeceſiors had enjoyed, and being ob- 
liged always to keep on foot numerous armies, was at that 
time greatly diſtreſſed for money. To raife the ſums ne- 
ceſſary for reducing the rebels, he was obliged to have re- 
courſe to private ſubjects, and it probably was upon this 
occaſion, that the following remarkable incident happened. Inſtance 

Hearing of a perſon who was faid to be immenſely rich, of jaſtice 
the califf ſent for him, told him of his neceſſities, and in * = 
that he would be obliged to borrow from him a ſum of lig F 
money.” © Take,” anſwered the generous Moſſem, with- * 
out heſitation, “as much as you pleaſe.” The califf, - 
ſtruck with the greatneſs of this reply, demanded of the 
Moſlem, “what ſecurity he demanded for the repayment.” 
„Security,“ replied the other, “has not God entruſted 
you with the government of his people ; have you not ac- 
quitted yourſelf as a wiſe and worthy prince of that truſt, and 
ſhall I be afraid to truſt you with my money, without ſecu- 
riy?” This magnanimity, and loyalty in a private perſon, 
drew tears from the eyes of the califf, and he ſwore, that, 
far from touching the man's money, ſhould he fall into de- 

— all the treaſures he could command ſhould be at his 

ervice. 7 | 

The califf, at laſt however, was enablcd to raiſe an army His war 
with which he marched againſt the rebels in the 286th year with the 
of the Hejra, and laid ſiege to Ariida, an important city of rebels. 


Meſopotamia, lying upon the Tigris, and in their hands, It 
| was 
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was defended by Ahmed, the ſon of eit, who appears ty ll ti 
have been a man of great courage and experience. He de. ll ti 
fended the place ſo bravely, that though the califf was a- ll ! 
the head of a numerous well appointed army, and had b i 
his battering engines, made a practicable breach in the 
walls, yet rather than venture upon a ſtorm, he received the 
place by capitulation, and not only granted Ahmed his life 
but carried him to Bagdad, and treated him with marks of 

_high favour and diſtinction. 

he reduction of Amida was followed by that of Kinriſſn, 
and of Al Awaſem, under the califf's power. But while 
Al Motaded was thus oppoling the progreſs of rebellion in 
one part of his dominions, it was gaining ground in ano- 
ther. The Karmatians, like other enthuſiaſts, forgot the 
moderation of their original principles, and were guilty of 
the greateſt barbarities. In Yamama, they were headed by 
Karma- 4525 Said, who ſeems to have been unable, to check their 
tian rebels þ, charities and cruelties ; and in other reſpects, to have been 
a man of moderation, and wiſdom. While the califf was 
employed againſt Amida, Abu Said laid ſiege to Hajr, 2 
place of vaſt ſtrength, in Tamama; but being ill provided, 
for an attempt of fe kind, he was obliged to abandon the 
fiege, and to form that of A! Abſa, a town of the ſame 
diſtrict, about two miles diſtant from Hajr. Being like. 
wiſe baffled here, his troops laid waſte, the neighbouring 
country; and being recruited, he again attempted the 
ſiege of Hajr, but with the ſame ill ſucceſs as before. The 
rebels however, being maſters of all the open country, 
ſpread an inexpreſſible deſolation wherever they came; and 
though it was then late in the year, yet the califf was obliged 
to mark towards Yamama ; that he might, if poſſible, check 
their progreſs. but finding that the new conqueſts he had 
made, required more troops to guard them than he could 
* fpare, he appointed Harun, the young califf of Egypt, to 
be his perpetual governor, of Awaſen, and Kinriſſin; on 
conſideration of forty-five thouſand dinars, which the califf, 
and his ſueceſſors received annually from Harun, and the 

califfs of Egypt. Fes 
Defeat of The next year proved remarkably unfortunate to the ca- 
thecalif's liff's arms under Abbas, the ſon of Omar; whom he em- 
a ployed to take the field againſt Abu Said; who now con- 
| tinued his ravages, all over Arabia and Irak. A battle en- 
ſuing between thoſe two generals, Abbas received a total de- 
feat; and he himſelf, with ſeven hundred of his men, were 
taken priſoners. The reaſon why ſo few priſoners were 
made, in ſo general an engagement was, becauſe moſt of 
the Karmatians refuſed to give quarter to the califf*s troops. 
The victorious rebel made no inhuman uſe of his ſucceſs, 
but calling for Abbas, he gave him his liberty, upon his pro- 
miſing, to endeavour to inſpire his maſter with pacific ſen- 
| timents. 
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ments. At the ſame time, he gave to 4 Abbas a deſcrip- 
tion of the Karmatians, whom he repreſented to be far ſu- 
verior to the califf's troops in bearing the fatigues of the 
7d ; and he told him that from that time, they were deter- 
mined to give no quarter to any of Al Motaded's forces. 
Abbas performed his undertaking; and the califf was ſo 
touched with his repreſentation, that for one campaign, 
he did not attempt to ſubdue the rebels. This was perhaps A great 
ac much owing to inability, as to moderation; for A Plague. 
Said, after defeating Abbas, again laid ſiege to Hajr ; and 

preſſed it ſo cloſe, that he reduced the garriſon to feed 

upon dogs and unclean creatures; till they were ſtarved into 

à ſurrender, and all the garriſon and inhabitants, who 

ſurvived, were ſlaughtered, by the Karmatians, who aban- 

doned the city after plundering it. The plague, that ſame 

ear, made as great ravages as the rebels did. For we are 

told, that, in the province of 4bherb:jan, the living were not 
ſufficient to bury the dead, fo that they were left expoſed 

upon the ſtreets, and highways; and, as if all theſe cala- 

mities had been inſufficient to compleat the deſtruction of 

the now feeble califat, the Greeks made a freſh irruption 

into it, and carried off fifteen thouſand Maſlems into cap- 

tivity, 

The califf in the year of the Hejra 289, re-aſſembled his Reſolu- 
troops, whom he marched againſt the Karmatian army, that tion of a 
was encamped near Cufa. he ſpirit of thoſe rebels may Karma- | 
he eaſily conceived, by that of one of their leaders, who on tian. 
this occaſion was ſurprized upon his poſt, and carried pri- 
ſoner before the califl. The rſt queſtion that A Motaded 
aſked him, was, whether he and his ſect believed, that the 
Spirit of God reſided in him. If it does,” replied the 
Karmatian ſurlily, “can that injure you? But if the ſpirit of 
the devil is in us, can that avail you, mind thy own affairs, 
and concern not thyſelf with ours.” The califf then preſſed 
the officer to declare his opinion concerning his own right 
to the califat. He replied with great ſpirit, *© That though 
Abbas, the founder of his family, was alive at the time of 
the Prophet's death, neither Mahomet, nor any of his com- 
panions, had ever thought of him as his ſucceſſor, and that 


ca- l ] 
m- Zbu Beger was unanimouſly choſen. A Abbas continued 
n- the Karmatia n, was not even one of the ſix, whom Omar 
en- named, as candidates to ſucceed him: then if the founder of 


de- your family, was excluded by the Prophet and his compa- 
nions, from that high dignity, what right, fir, can you have 


ere 

ere to it.“ This ſtinging anſwer, provoked the califf ſo much, 

of that he ordered the executioner to put the Karmatian to a 

ps. moſt excruciating death, by disjointing his bones, and cut 

ſs, ting off his hands and feet, and then his head. | 

0+ The ſentiments of this Karmatian ſeems to have been The ſtate 


thoſe of the greateſt part of the califat, at this time; nor of the ca- 
could all the virtues and the prudence of A 17;taded re- lifat, 


d. 
COver 
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cover the authority and the power that had departed from 
it, The truth is, the conſtitution of the califat itſelf, wa 
politically ſpeaking, no better than a rope of ſand, whe, 
a man of virtue or abilities, or both, was not at it's head 
Many ſuch califfs had appeared amongſt them, who, b 
uniting the characters of prieſt, and prince, and diſcharg- 
ing the characters of both, had reared the califat to the 
amazing height it aroſe to; and had their ſucceſſors been 
equal to them, their empire, to all appearance, muſt have 
Been univerſal. But the Maſlems, judging by appearances 
did not think, that effeminate weak princes were fit to 
be emperors ; or cruel diſſolute men to be imans : and the 
houſe of Al Abbas, having got by conqueſt all they enjoyed, 
the Shut, the Karmatian, the Egyptian, the Tabreſtan, and 
other princes, endeavoured to erect ſovereignties upon the 
ſame principle. And yet, under all diſadvantages, the ca. 

liff was ſtill a powerful prince. He poſſeſſed a noble ter. 
Titory ; and all, but the profeſſed Shiits, and their friends, 
{ill conſidered the califf of Bagdad, as being the true iman, 
when he acted up to that character, 
Hej. 289 Such was the ſtate of the califat of Bagdad at the time 
A 5 oj; of A! 1otaded's death, which happened in the 289th 
Pe ee q year of the Hera, in the 10th year of his reign, and about 
character the 48th of his age. In his perſon he was middle ſized, 
- meagre and ſwarthy, and beginning to grow grey, he dre 
of Al Mo- - OS . / 
At his beard black ; but his face upon the whole, was comely, 
* His conſtitution was extreamly ſtrong and robuſt ; and it 
is ſaid, that the immoderate pleaſure which he took in his 
ſeraglio, occaſioned his death. As to his intellectual and 
political accompliſhments, the readers may perceive by ma- 
ny paſſages of his reign, that he would have recovered the 
affairs of the califat, had they been retrieveable. As it was, 
he and his father did wonders, conſidering the thraldom 
which the Turbiſh mercenaries. had brought upon it, and the 
convulſions it ſuffered by rebellions and inſurrections. But 
that enthuſiaſm, which had originally eſtabliſhed the califat, 
was now turned againſt it. It is here proper to obſerve, 
that all the califfs ſince the days of Othman, affected ſome 
Tight of deſcent, as well as of recognition and conqueſt. The 
firſt cali, after Mahomet, was plainly elected; but in that 
election regard was had to what was conceived to be the 
ſenſe of the Prophet. Omar and Othman ſucceeded, by 
Tight rather of recommendation, than nomination, and an 
election was found to be abſolutely neceſſary to give them 
ſovercignty. Ali likewiſe ſucceeded by election, but he 
ſecretly deſpiſed that right, and all his houſe always pre- 
tended the right of blood, as being lineally deſcended from 
the Prophet. The houſe of Ommiyab, though they roſe by 
conqueſt, pleaded a family right to reign over the A ali 
which deſcended to them from their anceſtors, even before 


the days of HAabomet, and the houſe of 4 4bbas contended, 
þ thab 
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that th 


ec ft 
wer modes of ſucceſſion amongſt the califfs of the, ſame 


he elder branch of the Heſham family. As to the 
ſevera : 

houſe, they Were plainly founded upon nomination and 
recognition, ſometimes by faction, and ſometimes through 
affection; and A Motaded himſelf, before his death, nomi- 
nated his ſon to be his ſucceſſor, and had him recognized 


ſuch. | 
Though Al Motaded was remarkable for the mildneſs a 


moderation o 


eir-Hitle was preferable to that of Ali, becauſe they 


412 


{ nd His ſeve- 
f his government, yet we are informed, that rity upon 


he knew at times how to act with dignity, and even with occaſions, 


ſeverity. One trifling incident happened to him, which 
would not deſerve mention here, did it not tend indirect] 

to ſhew, to what a pitch of pride and cruelty, the califfs 
who preceeded him, had ariſen. For a page, in driving a- 
way the flies, having touched the califf's cap with his wh 
ſo that it fell from his head, upon the califf's pardoning the 
boy, his vizir, who was preſent, could not help proſtrating 
himſelf before him on the ground, and calling out, in a 
rapture of admiration, ** O commander of the faithful, 
can there be ſo much clemency in ſo powerful a ſove- 


reign.” 
It would : 
reign, without taking notice, that he 


failings of his family to its virtues. 
men, as his friends and companions ; and gave them more 
of his confidence, than he did even his miniſters of ſtate. 
Amongſt thoſe learned men, was one Ahmed, the ſon of 
Mahomet, who had been Al Motaded's preceptor, and con- 
tinued to enjoy the firſt place in his efteem and affection, 
till having betrayed a ſecret he entruſted him with, he or- 
dered him to be put to death. But with this paſſion for 
learning, he had the weakneſs to believe in judicial aſtro- 
logy ; and one Sorah, a Turk, ſerved him in the capacity 


of aſt rologer. 


—p—_— 


4 


Al Moctaf the ſeventeenth califf of the houſe of 


Al Abbas. 


A the viſir was the firſt officer of ſtate, upon Al Mo- 4! Mogaß 


beunpardonable to cloſe the hiſtory of this prince's His fail- 
oined ſome of the ings. 
e enjoyed learned 


* 


taded's deceaſe, Kaſem, who held that high poſt under proclaim- 


him, immediately gave intel] 


igence of it to Al MHeofafr, who ed and re- 


was then at Al Rabba, and in the mean while, ordered him cognized 


to be proclaime 
in getting himſelf recognized by his army, an 


d califf at Bagdad. Al Moctaſi, loſt no time calif, 
d formally 


inaugurated at Bagdad. He ſcarcely was ſettled on the 
| 1% throne, 


5 
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throne, when his vizir 4% Kaſem, who in the late reign 

had entered into ſome cabals to ſet 4/ Moctaf aſide from ide 
ſucceſſion, to which, only one Badar was privy, "Be. 

ing to be betrayed by him, inſpired the califf with a jealouſy 

of Badar's deſigns, who was then reſiding at Trah, and os 

vailed with him to ſend an army againſt him. Badar, ax ir 
conſcious of no ill intention, ſtood only upon the defenſiye 

but finding that the califf had found means to gain over 

the troops he had with him, he retired to Waſet, where 

Al Kaſem prevailed upon him, by a promiſe of pardoy. 

which he ſent to him by Al Harem, the chief judge of 

the califat, to lay down his arms before he was at. 

tacked by the califf, who was in motion againſt him. 

 Badar complied, but Al Kaſem ordered his head to be ſtruck 

off, as he was coming to Bagdad, to which Al Mocto, im- 
mediately returned. Though we have given this incident 
Death of as related by the Moflem authors, yet, we cannot help 
Bagar. thinking that many circumſtances in it are improbable, 
Al Kajem, by the beſt accounts, was grandfather to 4! Mac- 

ta, and therefore we can ſcarcely ſuppoſe, that he would 

cabal againft the ſucceſſion, and however treacherous he 

might have been towards Badar, there is great room for he- 

lieving, that the latter intended to rebel, or ſet up for him- 

_ ; as ſo many other generals and governors had done of 

ate. | 

The Kar» The Karmatians, ſtill continued to gather ſtrength, and 
»atians at the time of Al Mofafi's acceſſion, their chief leader was 
renew one Yahya. Thoſe enthuſiaſts were now formidable, not 
their re- only to the califf of Bagdad, but to Harun the califf of Egyet. 
bellion. A! Modtafi at firſt employed againſt him one Shakr, a Deyla- 
mite general, whom they routed, and killed, at Ruſufa. They 

then plundered that city and its neighbourhood, and after 

burning the great moſque there, they marched into the 
prefecture of Syria, where Harun's general, Tai, oppoſed 

them at the head of an army, but was defeated ; and the 
Karmatians then laid ſiege to Damaſcus itſelf. Upon this, 

Harun ordered another of his generals, Beder, to join his 

forces with the remains of the army under Tai, and to at- 

tempt to raiſe the ſiege. This produced a bloody battle, 


which ended in the entire defeat and death of Yahya ; and the 


Syrians, after putting vaſt numbers of his followers to the 

; ſword, even made themſelves maſters of his camp. 
Their The Karmatians, who now acted rather like fiends than 
eruelties. human beings, ſeemed to acquire new ſpirits by this defeat. 
| They choſe for their leader A Hoſein, Yahya's brother, a 
3 of 22 years of age, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf equally, 
y his courage and his brutality. Far from abandoning 
their deſigns, the Karmatians under Al Hoſein, after taking 
the important city of Hems, and receiving great reinforce- 
ments, returned to the ſiege of Damaſcus, and would have 
taken that capital had they not been perſuaded, by a Jarge 
ſum of money, ſent to them by the inhabitants, to _ 
raw. 
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draw and to return to Hems, They next took Hamah, and 
Maura, two cities, each within two days journey of Kin- 
iin, and then they ſeized upon the famous Baalbec, and 
ſpared very few of the inhabitants wherever they conquered, 
or carried their arms. Meeting with an oppoſition at Sala- 
mah, a place of vaſt ſtrength in the diſtrict of Hems, At 
H fon received it upon capitulation ; which ſtipulated all 
manner of ſecurity to the lives and effects of the inhabit- 
ants, but the moment he entered the place, in defiance of 
the capitulation, he maſſacred every living creature in it, 
of the brute, as well as of the human, ſpecies. He proceed- and trea- 
ed with equal cruelty, and ravages, throughout almoſt all chery, 
the open country of Syria; and put the inhabitants, where- 
ever he found them to the ſword. a . 

It would have been impoſſible for Haſein to have inſpired Pretenſi- 
his ſoldiers with ſuch diabolical fury, had he not pretended ons of 
an extraordinary commiſſion from God, as being lineally Hoſein 
deſcended from 1 Sadiꝶ the Juſt, whom the Maſlems hold their lea- 
in the utmoſt veneration, as being the ſixth iman. This der. 

retence of deſcent, whether true or falſe, with enthuſiaſts 
ſanctified all the inhumanities he was guilty of. But A 
Hoſein had under him ſeveral] excellent officers, particular] 
one Motawe# ; for in the year of the Hejra 290, the cali 
ſent one of his generals Al Ax, with ten thouſand men, 
againſt a body of the Karmatians, commanded by Artarwet, 

he califf's troops coming up with them, immediately 
threw off their garments, that they might charge the rebels 
with the greater fury. Adotawekt however, remained maſter 
of the field, and Al Ax, after loofing the greateſt part of his 
army, was obliged to retreat to Aleppo, where. he was ſhut 
up and beſieged by Motawer. As thoſe rebels were ſeldom Defeat the 
equal to a ſiege of any difficulty, AI Ax made ſo good a de- califf's 
fence, that he obliged otawek to abandon that of Aleppo, troops. 
and he returned to his uſual ravages in the open country ; 
where he defeated ſeveral parties of the califf's troops. 

41 Mofafi, who ſeems to have been inferior to none of his Trouble: 
predeceſſors, either in courage or conduct, would ſoon have of the ca- 
ſubdued the Karmatians, had they been the only enemies he lifat. 
had to deal with; but both the Tris and the Gree#s, taking 
1 advantage of the domeſtic diſtractions of the califat, invad- 

. ed it about the ſame time. The Turks had, ever ſince the 
days of Mowafek, grandfather to the preſent califf, dwindled 
1 in power and credit, at the Moſlem court; where ſome of 
t them however ſtill continued to ſerve, but not in formidable 
5 numbers. Being no ſtrangers to the reduction of the cali- 
, fat's power, they now entered it by the way of Mawaralnar, 
8 with an almoſt innumerable army, commanded by no fewer 
9 than ſeven hundred general and field officers. The califf which is 
0 
2 


however, attacked them ſo opportunely, with a regular, invaded 
well appointed army, that he defeated and drove them back, by the 
with an incredible ſlaughter. His troops were equally ſuc- Turés. 


ceſsful againſt the Gres, who about the ſame time, ay T 
| the 
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the Moſlem territories with one hundred thouſand meg, 
But though they were commanded by Himerius, and Ang. 
nicus, generals of great experience, yet they were obliged to 
retire out of the califat ; without doing any thing of note, 
According to the Greet hiſtorians, a difference aroſe between 
They are thoſe two generals, by means of one Samonas, a treachery 
defeated. favourite with the emperor. But there is great reaſon tg 
Invaſion believe the My/ſems mentioned on this occaſion, were 
of the thoſe of Africa and Sicily, and not Bagdad, becauſe the 
*— Hey difference, which 1s ſaid to have ariſen between Himerius, 
* and Andromicus, did not, according to them; happen before 

the year 887. | $4 
Be that as it will, Al 17#afr, being now at leiſure, t, 
chaſtize the brutal Karmatians, formed againſt them an 
2 army of one hundred thouſand men, and put himſelf at their 
The Kar- head. The deſolation which 4! Hoſein had by this time 
matians ſpread over all Syria, was moſt deplorable, and the contri. 
entirely butions he had levied, were immenſe. At laſt, the calif 
defeated. having advanced as far as l Ra#a, gave the command of the 
| van of his army to Mahoet the fon of Solyman; and tho' the 
rebels endeavoured firſt toretire, yet they were forced to a ge. 
neral battle at a place called Tamna, where they were entirely 
defeated by the califf, whoſe victory coſt him very little. 
It appears upon this occaſion, as if little or no quarter had 
been given, for beſides Ho/ein himſelf, no more than three 
hundred and ſixty of the Karmatians were taken priſoners, 
and all of them (Haſein amongſt the reſt) had their hands, 
feet, and heads cut off, at Bagdad, by order of the califf, 
who entered that capital at the head of his troops, in for- 

mal triumph. 1 3 1 

Policy of The glorious ſuppreſſion of this rebellion, under 4 Hr- 
the cali. ein, the defeat of the Turis, and ſome important advantages 
gained about the ſame time by the MAoſlems over the Greeks, 
revived the luſtre of the califat. Were we to hazard a con- 
jecture on this occaſion, it would be, that 4! Motta was 
not near ſo forward as he might have been, in ſuppreſſing 
Hoſein's rebellion, becauſe it chiefly tended to weaken H- 
run. It is plain, that Mi#afi looked upon the power of the 
with re- houſe of Tolur, in Syria and Egypt, as no better than a 
gard to fortunate uſurpation, notwithitanding the ſanction it receiv- 


Egypt. ed from his own, and his father's, forced conſent. Harun 


had loſt the beſt of his troops, in his wars with the Karma- 
tans; and Al Mofaji reſolved to treat them both equaliy, 
as rebels. With this view, he put Mabomet the fon of 
Solyman, his beſt general, at the head of his army, and ſent 
him to recover Syria, and be, to the obedience of the 
califat; at the ſame time he ſent a fleet under one Damu- 
nus, a Greek, to make a deſcent upon the fea coaſts of 


Egypt. | 


be Far. . Notwithſtanding the total defeat which 41 Tlaſein had re- 


matians Ccived, the Karmatians continued ſtill to keep the field in 
1 again. | | 25 ' 


detached 
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detached bodies; ſome of which were very conſiderable: 
The ſtrongeſt of thoſe parties was commanded by one Al 
Najem, whom Mahomet defeated near Hems; and having 
taken him priſoner, with ſeven hundred of his men, he ſent 
them all under 4 7 to the califf at 4! Rata; and by 
his command all of them were put to death; and their bo- 
dies expoſed upon * at Bagdad; their general Najem, 
having been tortured before he was beheaded. This victory 
put ahomet in poſſeſſion of Hems; and making it now ns 
ſecret of the real intent of his expedition, he marched di. 
realy to Damaſcus ; which being in no condition to reſiſt 
2 powerful well appointed army, was put into his hands, 
by Harun governor there, who very poſſibly expected no 
ſuch viſit. ahomet, after this conqueſt, that he might not __ ? 
ive Harun time to recover his conſternation, marched with The califf 
great rapidity through Pale/{ine. run made prepara- 
tions for reſiſting the ſtorm that was now ready to burſt upon St. 
him, and getting his army together, he marched to fight 
Mahamet, upon the frontiers of his dominions; and waited 
for him at a place called 4bbaſia. It is hard to ſay, what the 
event might have been, as Mahomet's troops muſt have been 
harraſſed, by ſo long a march, had not 4/ Harur's courage 
been baffled by unforeſeen events. Damianus, the califf's 
Greek admiral, landed a ſtrong body of land-forces in Egypt, 
and, at a place called Tannuab, they defeated a numerous 
party of Harun's army, while MHahomet was advancing on 
the other ſide with great rapidity. _ | 
Harun had an uncle, one SHaiban, who had long meditat- That ca- 
ed the depoſition and death of his nephew, and laid hold liff aſſaſſi- 
of this juncture for gratifying his ambition. He accordingly nated. 
murdered Harun, and aſſumed to himſelf the ſovereignty of 
Egypt. But the aſſaſſination of Harun met with ſo much 
deteſtation from the army, that they invited Mahomet to de- 
throne the uſurper, promiſing, at the ſame time, to recog- 
nize the authority of the cali, if he was in a condition to 
protect them. Mahomet, willing to improve an opportunity 
ſo favourable for his own and his maſter's intereſts, gave 
them the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of protection ; and entering 
Egypt, he marched with his army to A Rayab, near Mer, 
the capital, where even SHeiban, and the reſt of the Tolun fa- 
mily ſubmitted to the califf, upon receiving from Mabomet 
full pardon, and indemnity for their lives and effects. 
Zope, as we have already ſeen, had grown immenſely rich, 
unden the Tolun family. The califf of Bagdad had great 
occaſions for money, and Hahamet, his general, was co- 
vetous. He therefore ordered all the great officers, and ſe- Boypt 1e. 
cretaries, Who had been about Harun's court, to repair with _— 5 
their effects to Bagdad; and he impoſed a kind of tax upon 4. califat 
thoſe who enjoyed the califf's protection, which raiſed one « 
million of dinars, beſides one million more, which he ex- 
acted of the provinces. He then applied himſelf to regulate 
Vor. VI. Ee | the 
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the affairs of his new acquiſition; and after ſaying , 
months in Egypt, he returned to Irat, leaving one ljat 
| govern in his room. big: | 
The ca- This ſum of two million of dinars, raiſed from ſo opu- 
lif's ge- lent a country as Egypt was but inconſiderable; and 4 
neral im- Moctafi thought it ſo. He therefore gave orders, for in. 
priſoned. duiring into his general's conduct, and finding that he hal 
been guilty of great peculations, he threw him, loaded with 
Irons, into priſon: and obliged him to refund his iniquitouz 
wealth. The removal of ſo great a man encourageq 4 
Kalij, a Syrian general, who had ſerved under Harun, to 
declare againſt fe califf, and drawing together an army, he 
prepared to invade Egypt. 1/a, and his general 4 Madergy; 
gy drawing together the califf's army there, marched to oppoſe 
| 49 him, upon the frontiers of that kingdom. But the number 
AJ. of Al Kalij's troops, was ſaid to be ſo formidable, that the 
califf's generals and their army, were ſeized with a pannie; 
and fled with the utmoſt precipitation, firſt to 4! Fo/tat, and 
then to A Tiza, burning down bridges, and doing every 
thing that could ſecure their retreat from A Kal. This panic 
every day increaſing, Kali, made himſelf maſter of M1, 
and the people of Feat, and the adjacent countries, hay. 
ing no manner of protection from J/a, or their government, 
whoſe fears drove them from place to place, they ſubmitted 
to the rebels, who remained, for eight months, in peaceabl: 
poſſeſſion of the capital of Egypt. At the expiration of that 
time, A! Moctaf had leiſure to ſend againſt him an army, 
under his freedman Fatec, and one Famam: ; who entirely de. 
feated Al Kalij, and he was taken and ſent priſoner to Bag. 
dad, together with a great number of his principal officers. 
After this, Fatec having made a triumphant entry in Al Tala, 
was recalled, and I/ was reſtored to the government of 
Egypt. The reſtoring him, after the cowardice and mif; 
management he had been guilty of, ſeems to indicate, that 
this califf regarded in the governors of his provinces, fide- 
lity, and obſequioufneſs, rather than great abilities or great 
courage, which had ſo often proved fatal to his family. t 
Notwithanding all the dreadful blows the Karmatrans hal a 
received, we find them, in the 293d year of the Hejra, as 
powerful as ever, under one Zakruna, a bold ſccceſstul re- Wi {| 
bel. Under him, they ſeized the cities of Adrat, and Baſra, 9 
deſtroying the inhabitants, and pillaging the country. They d 
then put to death, Salzh, the califf's governor of Damaſcus, Nec. 
and laid ſiege to that city, but through the valour of the Ne. 
garriſon they were repulſed, and obliged to raife it, and 2 
retired towards Tiberias, where they were defeated by 275 u. 
one of the califf's generals, who purſued the rebels to re 
Sawan, in the deſert. This flight however, ſeems to have hi 
been intended as a decoy to Tu/ef, for the rebels, having w 
recruited their army, faced about, and not only gave . a 
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defeat, but took his camp, at a place called Sabean, near Defeat of 
Cf, in the Babylonian Trak. | 
ſenſibly felt by the califf, as the Greeks, about the ſame troops. 
more had invaded the califat, and taken C rrhus, Where they 
unt the great moſque, bot numbers of the inhabitants to 
heath and carried the reſt into captivity. 
It may be here proper to obſerve, that the numerous General 
relations, of maſſacres, defeats, burnings, and devaſtations refleliions 
fall kinds, which occur in this hiſtory, would be as incred- 
ible as they are diſagreeable, did we not reflect, that the 
ntries where they happened were the richeſt, and moſt 
ale of any in the world. Beſides that opulence, and 
uon fe that they had from nature, they had been 
8 with all the advantages which a long ſucceſſion 
of the moſt powerful princes that ever ſat upon a throne, 
FF procure for them, from the moſt diſtant parts of their 
dominions which, as has been already obſerved, reached even 
to ſome parts of what is now known by the name of the 
Fnft-Indies. Europe, excepting that part of it which was 
held by the African, and Spaniſh Maſſems, was, at this time, 
over run with barbariſm, ignorance, and ſuperſtition ; and 
even the courts of its greateſt princes were {ſtrangers to what 
are now reckoned the comforts and conyeniencies of life. 
The califfs, on the other hand, and their ſubjects of all ranks, 1 
lived in a ſplendour which the greateſt European princes [1 
had no idea of, and they were accuſtomed to luxuries, which 
furepe could not afford. Upon the whole, therefore, the P 
frequent ſlaughters, or ravages, mentioned in this hiſtory, 
appear the leſs incredible, when we reflect, that they hap- ll 
pened in countries which afforded inexhauſtable mines of lj 
men, money, and wealth, of every kind. On the other | 
hand, they who committed them were enthuſiaſts ; many | 
of them drawn from the moſt barbarous countries, ** 
deſerts of Ethiopia, Nigrita, Arabia, and Perfia, and all o ll 
them moulded to the wiſhes and ambition of their leaders, 
whom they were taught to look upon, as prophets, and par- lf 
takers of divinity: in ſhort, they had nothing human | 
about them but the form, and the 51 5 of mankind. | 
The ſucceſs of the Karmatians againſt Tuſef, emboldened Progrefs 
them, in the 294th year of the Hejra, to attack one of thoſe ofthe Kary- 
great caravans, which yearly carry pilgrims to Mecca. They matians. 
did this with ſo much cruelty, that, beſides plundering the 
caravan, they put to death 20, oo0 of the pilgrims, The 
califf, upon this, ordered Wait, one of his generals, to march 
zgainſt them with a large army, which he did ſo e ect- 
vally, that he gave them the ſevereſt blow they had ever 
received : Zagruna himſelf, dying of wounds five days after, 


bis wife, domeſtics, and a great number of his followers, 


5 s, and ſent to Bagdad; where all of 
iy by ine Kalif command, expired under torments. | 
The Karmatians ſuffered ſo much by this blow, that they They arg 
2 | C2 were ſuppreſi. 
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This misfortune was the the califf's 


420 


were unable, for ſeveral years, to give any further diſturbance 
to the califat. | 
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Death and The recovery. of Syr:a, and Eoypt by 41 Moctafi, hi 
character ſubduing the Karmatians and his repelling the Turks, ren. 
+ of the ca- dered him a powerful prince, tho' he was far inferior tin 


lf, 


He is ſuc- 
ceeded by 


power to many of his predeceſſors. But he was a young 
man; he was maſter of immenſe treaſures, and had very 

reat armies; and had he lived, he might ſtill have made 
Father progreſs, in reannexing other countties to.his empire; 
all his ſchemes, however, were deſtroyed by his death ; which 
happened in about the 32d year of his age, and in the 
ſeventh year-of his reign. In his perſon he was a little man, 
but very handſome, and had large eyes. To ſay that he 


was of the houſe of 4! Abbas, is ſaying that he was the 


patron, of learning, and learned men. By nature he was 
munificent, and notwithſtanding the many executions which 
happened in his reign, merciful. He ſeems to have under. 
ſtood the true genius of his people and government, and 
to have known e to humble his great men; by which 
he avoided many inconveniencies his predeceſſors were lia- 


ble to. 


— 4 = 8 „ a> th. ? 8 
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Al Moktader, eighteenth califf of the houſe of Al 
Abbas. | 


HS califf was brother to the preceeding, and was, at 
the time of his acceſſion to the califat, no more than 


his bro- fourteen years of age. He was therefore, in a manner, 


ther, 


under the tuition, of 4! Abbas, and Fatec, the freedman; 


who is de- his father's favourites. But they, not having the authority 
poſed and of a califf, were ſoon put to death by the troops, who in a 
reinthron- mutiny not only depoſed the young califf, but advanced to 


ed, 


the crown Abdallah, the ſon of the califf 4! Motaz, who 
took the name of A Mortadi. This prince was then about 
fifty years of age, but many of his capricious troops not 
finding him for their purpoſe, deſerted him, and returned to 
their allegience under 4! Moftadi, who, young as he was, 
drove A! Mortad: from his throne after a ſhort reign of 
twenty four hours, into the deſert. The uſurper being 
diſcovered there, was, with his vizir, and another friend, 
brought prifoner to the court of the young califf, who 
ordered them all three to be ſtrangled ; but had the policy, 
to give out, that 4/ Mortadi's death was natural. His 
reaſon for this was, becauſe he knew that Al Mortadi was 
vaſtly beloved for his even, philoſophical, turn of mind, and 
in high eſteem for his poetical compoſitions. A! Hoſein, the 
ſon of the famous Hamdan was the ſpring of thoſe ann 
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ind of the diſorders that then reigned at Bagdad; but as he 
yas too powerful to be puniſhed, the young califf had the 
addreſs to make him his friend; and inveſting him with a 
magnificent robe, he made him governor of Komen, and 
Kaſhan. This year, which was the 29th of the Hejra, 
was remarkable for a prodigious fall of ſnow, which, at 
Bagdad, and its neighbourhood, was four feet deep, 
and a moſt ' intenſe froſt following it, the palm trees, 
and vegetables, in that diſtrict, were moſtly deſtroyed. 
A great revolution, which is connected with our hiſtory, 
happened at this time in Africa. The califfs, of the houſe 
of Aglab, had, for many years, reigned there, under the title 
of he califfs of Kairwan, with great pomp and ſplendour. 
They had given kings to Spain, princes to Szcily, and their 
arms had penetrated to the very walls of Rome, by the 
help of a vaſt naval power, they had acquired. In ſhort, 
was it not foreign to our hiſtory, we could ſhow, that the 
weſtern Moſlems were, at times, maſters of the fineſt king- 
doms and provinces in —_ A powerful pretender, 
deſcended from the houſe of Ali, at this time, diſputed the 
califat of Kairwan, with Naſſer, the califf, of the houfe of 
Aelab. The name of this pretender, was Obeidallab, and 
that of his general, was, 4bdallah, and he drove the Aglab 
califf into Egypt; where he died at Al Ramla, leaving Hiſtory of 
Obeidallah, in peaceable poſſeſſion of the Kairwan califat. the Afri- 
This prince founded the dynaſty of the Fatemites, ſo called ,,, califfs 
from Fatema, the daughter of the prophet, from whom he 5 
was deſcended, and on whoſe right he founded his ſove- 
reignty. After his elevation, he took the name of Al Mohai, 
and ſo great was the veneration the weſtern Maſems enter- 
tained for the memory of Ali, that the Sicilians expelled 
their Aglab governor, and declared for Al Mohd:, who went 
in perſon to Sicily; and there exerciſed all the powers of a 
hole ſovereign; but, after all, there is the greateſt reaſon 4 4 
for believing, that he was an impoſtor, and no way related * . 
to the houſe of Ali. Soon after his acceſſion, he put to death“ di. 
Abdallah, his general, who had placed him upon the throne. 
He conſtituted governors throughout all his califat, and 
exacted vaſt ſums from all the officers and adherents of the 
houſe of Aglab; and at laſt, he openly declared his intention 
of annexing Egypt to his dominions. | 
The progreſs of Al Mahdi would not have been fo rapid, 
had not Al Moktader, as he grew up, neglected the affairs of 
government, and abandoned himſelf intirely, to the guid- Inſolenee 


ance of women, and eunuchs. He removed his vizir Ali, of the ca- 


from his poſt, and appointed another Ali, of a different liffof Bag - 


family, in his room. But tho' his natural parts were very dad. 


ſtrong and good, 4! Mohdi ſtill continued, without inter- 


- Tuption, to make a moſt alarming progreſs ; and the Kar- 


matians, who had been ſo much humbled in the late reign, 
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began again to gather to a head. In this year, Damian, the 
califf of Ka:wan's admiral, defeated the Greek fleet under 
Hymericus near the Iſland of Samos, and it was with difficulty 
that Hymericus himſelf eſcaped to Mitylene; but the greateſt 
acquiſition of all he made, was the friendſhip of the Magrabian 
or weſtern Arabs, which afterwards proved of ſingular ſervice 
to his affairs. | | 


AIMobdi's In the zooth year of the Hejra, Habaſa A! Mabdis gener, 


general 
invades 


Egypty 


and 1s 
forced to 
leave it. 


The Aſri- 


tan again 


invade E- 
G. 


entered Egypt by the way of Barkar, a city of very great 
ſtrength and importance, ſituate between Trepoli and F. 
gypt. One of Al Moftader's generals was here defeated, 
and the place taken ; and Habaſa then pointed his march to 
Alexandria itſelf, which lay at no great diſtance, There he 
was oppoſed by another of the califf's armies, which he 
likewiſe defeated, and, without farther reſiſtance, he became 
maſter of Alexandria, and after that of a Fayum. Soon after, 
Habaſa was reinforced by a ſtrong body of troops, under 
Al Mohati's fon, Abul Kaſem, and the Fatemite califf made 
no doubt of being ſoon able to complete the conqueſt of 
Egypt. He was however deceived. The Egyptians were 
very averſe to receive the Fatemite yoke, and Al Mektader 


had ſtill a ſtrong army in the field amounting to one hundred 


thouſand men, commanded by Yakin, his governor of E. 
gypt, and one Samar, Habaſa, having received thoſe re- 


inforcements, engaged this formidable army, with prodi- 


gong courage, in the iſland of Kamſin. But though Ha- 
baſa killed twenty thouſand of the califf's troops, with the 


lofs of no more than ten thouſand of his own, yet he found 


himſelf in ſuch a ſituation, that he durſt not venture ano- 
ther engagement, and he was eveng@bliged to abandon all 
the acquiſitions he had made maſter in Egypt. This 
undoubtedly was occaſioned by the prodigious fatigues his 
troops had undergone, in ſo long and diſcouraging a march 
over huge tracts of burning deſerts; and the averſion of the 
inhabitants of the country to join him: He therefore de- 
camped in the night time, but ſeems to have returned to the 
country of the 1 though hiſtorians ſay, he re- 
turned home. ! 

The 31ſt year of the Hejra ſeems to have paſſed in tran- 
quility ; but the Karmatians {till maintained themſelves un- 
der their ſeveral chiefs, in countries and faſtneſſes that 
were inacceſſible to the troops of the califf; and we are 
told, that, that year Abu Said, one of their chief princes, 
was aſſaſſinated by one of his domeſtics in his bath: but was 
ſucceeded in his command by his ſon Said, who put the 
aſſaſſin to a moſt excruciating death. Next year, Habaſa made 
a freſh irruption iuto Egypt, at the head of a yaſt army of 
Magrabians, and made himſelf maſter of Alexandria. Nu- 
mes, a eunuch, but a molt excellent general, then com- 
manded for Al Moktader in that country; and fought a bat- 
tle with Habaſa, in which he is ſaid to have been —_ 
SR 5 „ an 
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and to have loft ſeven thouſand men. This, however, does 
"ot appear to be ſtrictly true, becauſe, after the battle, 4 
Hottader's troops re · took Alexandria; and he himſelf ſeems 
o have been more in favour than ever with his maſter. 
For we are told, that he deprived Yakem of the government 
of Egypt, and we find him next year at the head of the ca- 
ifs troops. Neither does it appear, that he was able in any 
ſhape to improve the conqueſts he had obtained. | 

The Greek, or as others call it, the Roman empire, was at Splendid 
this time governed by the empreſs Zoe, who acted as regent reception 
for the young emperor Con/tantine Ducas. The Imperial of the 


dominions were harraſſed, at the ſame time, by the Greet em- 


ffrican Moflems, who ravaged the ſea coaſts with their baſſadors 


fcets; and by the Bulgarians, a ſtill more formidable enemy, by the ca- 


who penetrated into the very heart of the empire, and often liff. 
alarmed Conſtantanople itſelf. Zoe, therefore, naturally threw 
her eyes upon the califf of Bagdad, as being a proper ally for 
her, to counterballance, at leaſt, the power of the African 
Maſlems; and about this time, ſent two ambaſſadors, Joannes 
Badenus, and Michael Taxaras, to conclude an alliance with 
4] Moktader., Formal embaſhes, eſpecially from the Greek 
emperor, were, at this time, but little known in the Eaſtern 
courts, and A! Moktader gave orders that the ambaſſadors 
ſhould be received with the utmoſt magnificence that his 
empire could diſplay, and indeed, if we can believe the 
Moſlem authors who have deſcribed this reception, it was a 
magnificence that exceeded any thing that ever was con- 
ceived in fiction. According to them, the califf's guards, 
which amounted to one hundred ſixty thouſand men, who had 
their pay out of a golden purſe, received the ambaſſadors, 
drawn up in the order of battle. Forty thouſand white 
eunuchs, and thirty thouſand black ones, and ſeven hun- 
dred chamberlains or uſhers, were in the proceſſion. The 
Tigris was covered with magnificent pleaſure boats, and 
velſels, and no fewer than twelve thouſand five hundred 
pieces, of ineſtimably valuable tapeſtry, worked in the moſt 
exquiſite taſte, twelve thouſand pieces of rich ſilk, and five 
hundred pieces of brocade, were employed as hangings and 
ornaments for the palace. In the middle of the great hall 
was a tree of maſly gold, which ſpread into eighteen Jarge 
branches, on which a vaſt number of little birds were 
perched, and the tree being contrived in the nature of an 
organ, gave them the notes of the ſeveral birds they repre- 
ſeated ; and all this filled the Greet ambaſſadors with inex- 
preflible admiration, and amazement. ET 
We have thought fit to give thoſe particulars as they have Treaty 
come to our hands, but the number of the califf's guards, 3 d. 


| and eunuchs, appears to be incredible; ſo that the reader 


may give it what degree of faith he pleaſes. But be that 


matter as it will, it is certain, that the reception of the am- 


E e 4 baſſadors 
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baſſadors was anſwerable to the importance of their com. 
miſſion, They had firft an audience of the vizir, wh, 
treated them with vaſt politeneſs and reſpect, and then they 
were introduced to the califf, who received them ſitting on 
his throne, in the moſt dazling ſplendour. Beſides an al. 
liance, an immediate truce, or ceſſation of arms, till that 
could be perfected, was ſtipulated ; and a vaſt number of 
Moſlem priſoners, being then in the emperor's territories, 
the califf's great general, Munes, was ſent to Conſlantingl, 
with one hundred and twenty thouſand dinars, to redeem 
them, on the terms of a cartel, which was then ſettled, 
Though we have brought this tranſaction into the period of 
one year, yet it appears to have taken up the 302d, the 
304th, and part of the Ge years of the Hejra. 0 
AlHoſein's About the time the Greet ambaſſadors arrived at the ca. 
rebellion liff's court, A He/ein, who, at the beginning of this reign, 
ſuppreſ- had obtained the government of Komm and Kafhan, or rather 
ſed. that of all Mz/opotamza, raiſed a rebellion in that province, 
| defeated the califf's general, and would. have proceeded 
againſt Bagdad itſelf, had he not been intercepted, and de- 
feated, by 1unzs, the califf's general. The rebel and his 
ſon were taken priſoners by the conqueror, and ſent together 
upon one camel, priſoners to Bagdad, in the moſt opprobrius 
manner. This rebellion in Weſypatamis encouraged the 
Greeks, about that time, to make an inroad upon the califf'; 
territories 3 but this we ſuppoſe happened during the de- 
pendency of the great negotiation, between the califf and the 
court of Conſtantinople. We are told of another rebellion 
which happened the ſame year, under one Melih an Arne. 
| nian, who committed vaſtdevaſtations upon the Moſlem do- 
Inroads minions. About the ſame time, great revolutions happened 
upon the in the court of the califf, by his placing, diſplacing, and 


_ Ealifat, replacing his vizirs and miniſters, of whom we know lit- 


tle or nothing, but the names, which to an Engliſb reader, 
are uncouth as well as immaterial. | 

The great oppoſition which the Fatimite califf of Kairwan 

met with from the Greeks, the Sicilians and other powers of 

Europe, ſeems to have given the califf of Bagdad a breath- 

ing time, during the years of the Hejra 305, and 306, but 

in the year 207, the war between the califfs of Bagdad 


The Ma- and Kairwan, broke out with greater fury than ever. 4bu 


grabiaus Kaſem, the fon of the latter, once more entered Egypt, at 
and Afri- the head of one hundred thouſand men, moſt of them Ma- 
cans again grabians, and took Alexandria, Al Fayum, Al Baknaſa, and 
invade E- other places of great importance there. But thoſe conqueſts, 
got. as uſual, were but o ſhort duration. The Magrabian 
34 troops truſted for their chief ſubſiſtance to the ſupplies of a 
fleet, which the califf of Kairwan had ſent to the coaſt of 
Egybt, and which was laying off Roſetta there, when it was 
attacked by a far inferior fleet, under the command of Tha- 

mal, Al Moktader's admiral, who gave the Africans an en- 

| | tire 


him ſo total a defeat, that moſt of the Kairwan army were 


defeat and took or deſtroyed almoſt all their ſhi 
wer were in number about one hundred. As the Moſlem but are 
court was, by this time, not unacquainted with the law of paffled 


nations, We perceive that upon this occaſion they made a'very and defea- 


- a diſtinction. For Thamal put to death all the Magra- ted 
125 and the other natural born ſubjects of the calif, — 
whom he took priſoners, but made the Africans and Sicilians 
riſoners of war. This defeat of their naval force obliged 
the Magrabians, under Abu! Kaſem, to abandon Alexandria, 
where he left a garriſon of no more than three hundred men, 
and to retire to Al Fayum; but ſtill keeping the commu- 
nication open with Alexandria ; where it appears the Ma- 
grabians had been uilty of the moſt cruel exceſſes ; for if 
we are to believe Entychias a Greet hiftorian, no fewer than 
two hundred thouſand Alexandrians periſhed during this 
campaign. Thamal perceiving that it would be very difficult 
to reduce Abul Kaſem, while the latter had Alexandria open 
to him, as a reſource of proviſions for his army, landed a 
body of troops in that city, and carried off the remainin 
part of the inhabitants to Abukazr, one of the iſlands forme 
by the Nile. | 5 | 
Munes, the califf's general, all this time, occupied 4/ 
1:zah, an important poſt for putting a ſtop to the Aa- 
grabians in Egypt; but we know not of any further action 
of conſequence, till the 308th year of the Hejra, when 
Munes quitted his fortified poſt at 4! [azah, and attacked 
Abul Kaſem, who ſtill remained near 4 Fayum, and gave 


with vaſt 


ut to the ſword, their baggage was taken, and all the vaſt 
— they had made was recovered ; while Abul Kaſem, 


was obliged to quit Egypt, and to retire, with the ſmall rem- 


nant of his army, back to Afric. After this Munes having 
in two months time ſettled the affairs of Egypt, and ap- 
pointed Hela! to be its governor, returned in great tri- 


umph to Bagdad. | | 
e now proceed to the hiſtory of one of thoſe extraordi- Account 


nary impoſtors, who, by the force of juggling, and by ſome of a re- 


knowledge of chymiſtry, occaſioned much bloodſhed, and markable 
commotions amongſt the credulous Maſſems. His name was impoſtor. 
Al 4llaj. His original was ſo obſcure, that we know little 


or nothing of the real place of his birth. He ſet out upon 


his miſſion with extraordinary appearances of ſanctity, 
temperance and mortification. Like the Prophet, he lived 
ſome years in a cave, near Mecca, and when he-appeared a- 
broad, he amuſed his followers, who were numerous, with 
the various feats, ſo common with jugglers, of producing 
the appearance of fruits and flowers, in the midſt of winter, 
and of raifing from the tips of his fingers, money, with the 
inſcription, ' there is but one God,” and that coin he called, 
* the Dirhems of Omnipotence.” Thoſe amuſing perfor- 


mances gained him ſo much credit, that there was nothing 
too 
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426 . A GENERAL HISTORY 
too extraordinary for his own pretenſions to claim, or th, 
credulity of his followers to ſwallow. It was ſaid, that he 
could penetrate even into the human mind, that he kney 
the ſecret tranſactions of all families; that he could raiſe 
the dead from their graves, and ſome even went ſo far as to 
ſay, that he was God himſelf. The ſtaunch Sonnite doc. 
tors, who never entered into the ſtudy of true philoſophy 
were amazed, puzzled and ſtruck dumb, by his performances, 
and he begot in them a kind of a veneration on account of 
the auſterities he practiſed. But the vizir, Hamed, who at 
that time governed under the califf, was a man of too great 
ſenſe and penetration to be impoſed upon in that manner. 
Perceiving that the followers of A Allaj, were grown ſo 
numerous, as to be dangerous to the public peace, he order. 
| ed him to be apprehended, and brought before him. 4 
AI Alloj Allaj knew too much of Hamed, not to be ſenſible that he 
examined was not to be trifled with; his aſſurance forſook him; he 
tryed and denied that he had the gift of prophecy, or that he poſſeſſed 
executed. any ſupernatural endowments, and reſted the whole of his 
conduct upon his inoffenſive life and behaviour. This de. 
fence would undoubtedly have cleared him, before the vizir, 
had he not put him into the hands of a kadi, zealous for the 
purity of the Mahometan faith, and for the character of its 
doors. A book, ſaid to be written by the unfortunate 
priſoner, was produced; in which it was maintained, that 
when a believer was diſabled from going in pilgrimage to 
Mecca, he ought to give bread, clothing, and ſeven dirhems a 
piece, to thirty orphans; and upon his complying in his 
own houſe, with the practice of the ceremonies preſcribed 
for the pilgrims at ſtated times, he was to be entitled to all 
the priviledges and benefits he could have had, had he per- 
formed the pilgrimage in perſon. This opinion was judged 
to be hereſy by the kadi, and conſequently meriting death. 
It was likewiſe found, that he had miſquoted a paſſage from 
the works of a ſtanding doctor, an eminent pillar of the 
Mahometan law, and that he was ſo impious, at one time, 
to ſay, I am the Truth. Thoſe blaſphemies being prov'd 
upon him, the kadi ordered him to receive a thouſand 
ſtripes, which he did without ſhrinking, on his hands and his 
feet, and then his head, to be cut off ; which was accord- 
ingly done. A! Ghazali, an eminent Moſlem author, 
ſpeaking of his execution, gravely tells us, that it does more 
fervice to true religion, to put to death one ſuch heretic, 

than to give life to ten other people. 


Reflection As to Al Allaj, we cannot help remarking, that in moſt 


upon Moſ. of the impoftors, and pretenders of prophecy, and ſuper- 
lem im- natural gifts, there was a ſtrong tincture of Chriſtianity, 
poſtors both of the practical and myſterious part: though the latter, 
and prop- by the Marionite Chriſtians, and the other ſects, that pre- 
hets, vailed in the Eaſt, was reduced to mere jargon, or idolatry. 
Some dark knowledge however, of thoſe — _ 
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ſollcient to ſet up a prophet; and . we are told, that this 
#1 Allaj, who was a poet, as well as a prophet, in ſeveral 
of his verſes, mentioned or hinted at the hypoſtatic union. 
In the mean while, ambition and avarice, without doubt, 
ſtrongly contributed to the propagation of ſuch impoſtors, 
and there is no doubt to be made, that ſome of the ſuppoſed 
rophets, ſometimes worked themſelves into a belief, that 
they really were what they pretended to be. In ſhort, we 
have but too many inſtances of the ſame kind, in the hiſto- 
ries of Chriſtianity, — towards the beginning of 
this century. As to the Moſlem government, true philo- 
ſophy was, by this time, too well known at court, for the 
great men to have minded ſuch enthuſiaſts. But they found 
there was a neceſſity for ſuppreſſing them, when the ground 
lay uncultivated, and all induſtry, by which alone a ſtate 
can ſubſiſt, was neglected, by the lower ranks of 2 
catching the madneſs, and running after their viſionary 
leaders. It was on this account, chiefly, that the latter were 
perſecuted; for we do not find, in many inſtances, of the 
ſower ſort being puniſhed. When the heads of the leaders 
were taken off, thoſe of their followers generally cooled, 


| which was all that the government wanted. 


The government of Egypt, as it had to his predeceflors, Revolu- 
ſtill proved a thorn in the pillow of this califf. Having de- tions in 
prived Yakin of it, he gave it to Abu Fanus, who held it but Egypt. 
five days, when Yakin was reſtored to it, and he, in a very 
ſhort time, made way for Helal, the fon of Yezid; who 
continued in it *till the 311th year of the Hejra, when he 
was ſucceeded by Ahmed; and then Talin was once more 
placed at the head of that government ; who continued in 
it till the end of his reign. Thecaliff was equally jealous, 
as to his miniſters; he exalted, and impriſoned them, and 
then exalted them again, as he ſaw cauſe; for we do not 
find that any puniſhment, be it ever ſo diſgraceful, when 
it came from a califf, was reſented by a true Maſem. The 
truth is, AI Moktader had, in his own family, many in- 
ſtances and examples, ſufficient to inſpire him with jealouſy 
of his moſt approved governors, and miniſters, and a rebel- 
lion now broke out, which in its conſequences, gave the 
finiſhing blow to the power of the califat, * | 

Abu Thaer, whoſe boldneſs, impiety, and ſucceſſes, ex- Hiſtory of 
ceeded thoſe of all his predeceſſors in rebellion, was bro- the famous 
ther to Said, the laſt head of the Karmatians, and ſucceeded 45 Thaer 
him in his command. Abu Thaer, the more compleatly to the Kar- 


fit himſelf for his undertaking, to all the accompliſhments tian. 


of a great general, joined the impudent pretenſions of an He takes 


enthuſiaſt, and a prophet ; or, in other words, that of be- Baſra. 


ing an adept in the occult ſciences. Having by thoſe means, 
put himſelf at the head of ſeven thouſand men, he march- 


ed againſt the rich city of Baſra, which he took, and tho- 


roughly 


4 
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roughly plundered, after maſſacring numbers of its inhaj;. 

tants ; and, at the fame time, he burnt the moſque to the 

ground. For the reader is to obſerve, that thoſe rebels had 
allegorized, and refined away moſt of the fimple doctrines 

of the Mahometan faith, by pretending to much bree 


purity of life and converſation than all that could be ex. 
reſſed by external acts of devotion. Having remained at 
aſra for ſeventeen days, Abu Thaer abandoned it; and 
ſoon after 2 laid, a rich caravan of pilgrims, that were 
coming from | 
by a guard, under the command of Hija, the calif'; 
overnor of /Aawſel, but the guard being defeated and 
eſtroyed, Hija, with his remaining troops, fell into the 
FaVan. hands of the rebels; and the booty was ſo great, that Al 
| Thaer's ſhare is ſaid to have amounted to one million of 
dinars, beſides rich effects. Abu Thaer being thus loaded 
with plunder and priſoners, ſuffered moſt of the latter to 
eſcape ; but he carried into captivity fifty women, and all 
the children he took: thoſe who eſcaped, periſhed mifer. 
ably of thirſt and want, in the dreadful deſert where they 
were taken. ES a | | 

Luxury of A Moktader, inſtead of taking vigorous meaſures to ſup. 
the califf. preſs this. dreadful rebellion, was now ſunk in the pleaſures 
of his court. He was ſurrounded by women, who were, 
in fact, his firſt miniſters; and his mother, who was rich 
enough to ſupply all his luxury, prefided in his cabinet. 
It was probably owing to their advice, that, about this time, 
he put Ali, his vizir, and grandſon to Farat, together with 
his ſon, to death; and what was ſtill more prejudicial to 
him, that he diſgraced Munes, the moſt ſucceſsful general 
he had. In ſhort, the people obſerving their ſovereign 
ſinking into all the luxury and indolence that had brought 
ſo much ruin upon the califat, had neither the ſpirit nor 
the inclination, to act againſt the rebels, who thereby kept 

the field without cont. | | 
Unſuc- Abu Thaer, who, as we have ſeen, was at the head of the 
ceſsful rebellion, was then not nineteen years of age ; and he gave 
embaſſy a ſignal proof of moderation, or rather policy, un- 
from Abu common to thoſe of his age and character. For ſoon after 
Thaer to his taking the caravan, he gave Hija, and the other chief 
the califf; officers, their liberty, and ſent an ambaſſador to Bagdad, 
with inſtructions to e that the califf ſhould give him 
the ſovereignty, or the perpetual government of Ba/ra, and 


And de- 


Ahwasx : on which condition, he offered to lay down his 


arms. The califf ought either to have endeavoured to 
cruſh the rebel, or to have complied with his demand ; but 
he did neither: for though he rejected the propoſal, yet he 
treated the ambaſſador with marks of high regard and diſ- 
tinction, and even inveſted him with a magnificent robe; 
ſuch a conduct, the reſult at once of pride and fear, en- 

| | couraged 


agdad to Mecca. This caravan was protected 


wy 
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£ n Thaer to attack the great city of Cyfa, once 
"# roger formidable in all the calife's dominions. 1 took 
it. and as uſual, cut its inhabitants in pieces, or made them 
captives, and carried off all the valuable effects he found 
zn the place; particularly ſilks and camels; which pro- 
bably was a very ſeaſonable booty for the rebels. But this 
lundering of Cufa muſt have been but ſuperficial at this 
3 and indeed, the ſituation of the rebels was ſuch, as 
ſeldom ſuffered them to ſtay long in one place; fo that the 
principal inhabitants might bave found means to have ſe- 
creted themſelves, and the beſt of their effects. Re. 
It appears from many paſſages of the hiſtory of this reign, who fa- 
that al Moktader was a favourer of the Chriſtians; and vours the 
perhaps it was for that reaſon, why his people, who were Chriſtians. 
? cenſed beyond meaſure with his indolence, were, about 
this time, extreamly tumultuous, and: outrageous 7 1 
Chriſtianity. At 41 Ramla, Aſealon, and Tonis, in Egypt, 
according to E me they deſtroyed the Chriſtian churches; 
but they were afterwards rebuilt by the califf. Perhaps, the 
magnificence, and richneſs of the Chriſtians, gave ſome um- 
brage to the Moſiems, at the ſame time. For the people 
| roſe againſt them at Damaſcus, and deſtroyed the church 
of St. Mary, upon. the repairs and embelliſhments of 
which, two hundred thouſand dinars had| been. laid out, 
and they pillaged it of quantities of church plate and: 
jewels, to an amazing value. They likewiſe plundered: 
and pulled down other churches, monaſtries, and nunne- 
ries, too tedious and too immaterial to be: here mentioned- 
This perſecution, prevailed violently in Egypt, where A. 
Mktader's governors laid the clergy under ſo heavy contri- 
butions, by orders from Abdallah, the califf's vizir, that 
numbers of them fled to Irał, and in their own. perſons laid 
their complaints before the califf, who, not only ordered 
the exactions to be diſcontinued, but. diſpoſted his vizir, 
Abdallah, and put Abul Abbas into his room: but this was 
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he far from allaying the diſcontents of his ſubjects. 

on We are now inſenſibly come to the 314th year of the His wars 
ty Hejra, when hoſtilities recommenced, between, the Greeks with the 
1 and the Maſſems; but the manner and occaſion of the rup- Greeks. 
of ture is very confuſedly related by authors. According to 

1, the Greek hiſtorians, who ſeem, on this occaſion, to be the 

1 beſt informed, the Maſem detachments, had for ſome years 

0 been troubleſome to their countrymen, the Greeks, in Ca- 

15 padocia. At laſt, Johannes Curcuas not only gave the in- 

5 vaders a ſevere check, but beſieged and took the city of Me- 

t tilene, or Malaga, on the borders of Armenian Capadocia, 

e and Jaid the neighbourhood under contribution, killing 

L great numbers of the inhabitants, and carrying the reſt in- 

, to captivity. This ſucceſs, together with the diſtractions 

. of the califat, ſeems to have encouraged the Greek emperor 

4 to a vaſt undertaking, no lets than that of the conqueſt of 


Egypt. 


430 


who miſ- great credit, this expedition was to have been effected by 


carry in 
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Egypt. According to Al Makin, a Moſlem hiſtorian of 


putting a vaſt body of land troops on board no fewer than 


their at- a thouſand ſhips; and landing in Egypt, at the mouth of 


tempt to 
conquer 


Egypr. 


the Nile, where ſome Moſlem guard-ſhips were always 
ſtationed. The Greeks, for their greater ſafety, diſpatched. 
before their main fleet ſailed, a pinnace, commanded hy 
an officer, who had orders to take the ſoundings in the mouth 
of the Nile, and to prepare charts for the uſe of the fleet. 


This pinnace was diſcovered and taken, and the officer car. 


_ Tried before the governor of Egypt, to whom he diſcovered all 


he knew concerning the invaſion ; and his information 
ſtruck the Egyptian government with ſuch terror, that they 
immediately applied for, and received a ſtrong reinforce. 
ment of troops out of Syria; but their precaution was 
uſeleſs, for after the Chriſtian frigate ſet ſail, a ſtorm over- 


took it, which wrecked above three hundred of their ſhips, 


Progreſs 
of the 
Karmati- 
ans. 


who take 
Cufa. 


and drowned their crews; and the remaining ſhips were ob- 
liged to put back. The Maſlems ſeem at the ſame time to 
have had a fleet at ſea, which we are told by Zonaras, was 
utterly defeated, by the Greet fleet, near the Ifland of 
Lemnos; but we are apt to think, that this muſt be under- 
ſtood of the African Maſems, becauſe the fleet that was de- 
feated, is faid to have been commanded by Leo of Tripoli. 
Abu Thaer ſtill kept the field, and this year Y/ef, the ca- 
liff's governorof Haderbijan, was employed againſt him; and 
advanced at the head of an army, as far as Waſet, in the 
4 5th year of the Hejra. A battle then enſued ; the circum- 
ances of which, according to Abulfeda, were very re- 
markable. Yuſef was at the head of forty thouſand men, and 
he was ſo effectually amuſed by Abu Thaer, that, thinking 
himſelf ſure of ſucceſs, he ordered his ſecretary, before hand, 
to draw up an account of his victory, which was to be ſent 


to the califf. But Au Thaer, ſurprizing him, at the head ofa 


very ſmall detachment, ( Abul Fader, with little appearance 
of probability, fays no more than eight thouſand foot and 
ſeven hundred horſe) gave him ſo total a defeat, that the 


greateſt part of his army was cut in pieces, and he himſelf 


was taken priſoner and put to death. This victory once 
more opened Abu Thaer's way to Cufa, from which he carried 
off a greater booty than he had done before ; the inhabitants, 
no doubt, thinking themſelves under the protection of 


Wiſes army. From Cufa, Abu Thaer made difpotitions for 
' marching towards Bagdad, and this near approach of danger 


rouſed the califf, and his female court, from their lethargy. 
His mother lent him five hundred thouſand dinars, which 
joined with three hundred thouſand of his own, raiſed and 
paid a body of ten thouſand horſ which was ſent againſt 
Abu Thaer. But the calif, or rather the general, who 
commanded them, either not being able, or not chooſing, 

| | {0 
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to bring bu Thaer to a battle, that rebe! advanced to 
4uar, within thirty miles of Bagdad But Abu Thaer, la- 
doured under his old inconveniency. His roving troops were 
unprepared for a ſiege, and he could attempt nothing 
againſt Hubar, and was therefore obliged to retire to- 
wards Haſit, a fortreſs that borders upon the deſert of 
Al lazira. | | 15 5 | 

This retreat occaſioned inexpreflible exultation and But retreat 
joy, at the califf's court, where ſolemn thankſgivings were from Bag. 
returned to God, as if they had obtained the moſt compleat 4ad. 5 
victory, and fifty thouſand dinars were diſtributed in alms 
amongſt the poor. While Abu Thaer come before Haſit, per- 
ceiving himſelf utterly unable to take it, he retreated in 
ſome confuſion to Hejr, but with a prodigious booty. It is 
ſaid, that in this expedition he defeated 47 


Ie 


| unes, the calift's 
general; but there is ſome reaſon for queſtioning that fact: 
perhaps all the truth that is in this is, that the califf, having 
again employed ures, he was general of the army he raiſed 
in defence of Bagdad, and that Munes, finding his intereſt 
at court to be extremely tickliſh, thought it ſufficient, 
to cover that city from the approach of the rebels; and 
even to bear ſome inſults, rather than hazard his army. 
Be this as it will, it is certain, that upon the retreat of 
Abu Thaer to Hajr, in the province of . Yamama, the general Joy of the 
lace of his reſidence, the califf, and his court, held a new califf 
jubilee of thanksgiving, and gave a hundred thouſand dirhems there- 
of additonal charity to the poor. By the retreat of 4buThaer, upon- 
Mumes being apprehenſive for his own ſafety, now that he 
was leſs uſeful to the califf, refuſed to truſt himſelf at court, 
and communicated his apprehenſions to the army; by whom 
hewas intirely beloved. He found them determined to ſtand 
by him, and then he ventured to go to court, where he paid 
his duty to the califf; but found every thing there under the 
government of women, and worthleſs favourites. Abu Thaer The x 
after recruiting himſelf at Hajr, where he built a palace, ma 
renewed his incurſions upon the califat, and, attended by march to 
his uſual cruelty, he took the towns of Ravaba, and Karkifia p,,-, , 
in Meſopotamia. He then ſeized upon 4! Rabba, and even _— +l 
made himſelf maſter of Sangara a city of Meſopotamia, ſaid © 


by Ptolomy, to be ſituated upon the river Tigris. During 


thoſe diſtractions, Mardatoy, the Deylamite, having deſtroyed 

his maſter, who had uſurped Iajan, founded the dynaſty of 

the Deylamites; who were ſovereigns of the mountainous 

parts of Tabre/tan, Karzwvin, Ray, Hamaden, Dinawar, Ko- 

men, Kaſhan, with other noble cities and diſtricts, in Mæſo- The Dey- 
potamia. But the truth is, there is ſuch a confuſion, and /amite Dy- 
blending of intereſts, names, and places, in the hiſtories of 2a 
all thoſe revolutions ; they were fo ſudden, and 7 founded. 
and ſo remote from the principal objects of the Moſlem 


hiſtorians, that we can ſay nothing certain concerning them; 
| nor 
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nor is it very material, as their deſcendants have been long 
N e or the memory of their families loſt in Wy. 

queſt. or OY 
Hej About the 316th or 315 th year of the Hejra, the gove;; 
ej. 317. | 3 em. 
- 5 2 ment of A Moftader, which had now laſted about — 3 
The califf yon grew deteſtable to his =_y z and they reſolved to raiſe 
depoſed, Bis brother 4 Kaher to the califat. Munes continued {ij 
? at the head of the army and conſequently was maſter of the 
empire. He had great reaſons to be diffatisfied with {! 
MAoftader, but much greater to be ſo with his deſigned ſue- 
ceſſor, whom he knew to be 4 monſter of cruelty and avarice. 
The ſpirit of the army, however, pointed ſo ſtrongly 
towards a revolution, that Munes was obliged. to give way 
to it; nor can we have a greater inſtance of the inſignifl- 
cancy of civil power, when the ſwotd gives law to it, than 
what happened upon this occaſion. Afunes, who wanted 
rather to reform, than ruin the califf, broke, into the imperial 
palace, at the head of no more than twelve horſe, and 
ſtripping it of fix hundred thouſand dinars belonging to 
the califf 's mother, beſides other valuable effects, carried off 
prifoners with him to his own houſe, the califf himſelf, his 
children, mother, wives, Concubines, and in ſhort all his 
relations, and family. Upon this, Al Kaher was immedi- 
ately recognized for calift, and proper notifications of hi; 
elevation were ſent thro? all the provinces of the empire, 
The new califf appointed Abu, the fon of Matlab, to be his 
vizir, and Baru, the captain of his guards, and appointed 
his other officers of ftate, in the ſame manner as his prede- 
ceſſors had done; but his power was of ſhort continuance, 
Munes, was ſecretly his enemy, and perhaps not the leſs ſo, 
but reſtord as he found his name left out of the new promotions. No 
to his part of the immenſe treaſure he had carried out of the late 
throne. califf's palace, had come into the coffers of 41 Kaber, and 
the army, who had promiſed themſelves mighty matters 
from his elevation, in three days after, mutinied. They 
ſurrounded the imperial palace, and clamoured for their pay, 
and the new miniſtry, not being able to ſatisfy them, they 
forced the vizir to fly, and put Bakur to death, with 
ſeveral other of the califf 's favourites, and reſtored AlMoktader 
His mo- to the Moſlem throne. Upon his reſtoration, he purſued a 
deration. very moderate conduct, by pardoning his brother, and 
promiſing ever after to be his friend; and by taking the 
late vizir Abu into his favour, | 

The Kar- Thoſe inteſtine commotions had a fatal effect upon the 
matians internal quiet and moſt important concerns of the. califat. 
take,plun- Abu Thaer again advanced towards Bagdad, but finding 
der and himſelf unable to take the city, after ſkirmiſhing with the 
deſtroy califf's forces, he encamped near to Fal Arkyf, which lay fo 
Mecca, conveniently, that his detachments from thence could 
with great interrupt, and plunder all the caravans of pilgrims, going 
Nlaughter. to Mecca, from Bagdad, Meſopotamia, and Kora — — 
f | | 11Kew1ile, 
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fkewiſe fecured all the wells and ſprings between Bag- 
ad, and Mecca, ſo as to render the journey impraQticable. 
perceiving, thro' the diſtractions of the califat, that he had 
no enemy to fear in the held, he ſet out in the beginning 
of December, at the head of his army, to Mecca, with an 
intention to plunder that holy city. e know of no reſiſt- 
ance he met with, either in his march, or in his enterin 
the place, where he proceeded in a manner that ſufficiently 
proved, that his army were rather demons, than Moſlems; 
for they left unpracticed no indignity againſt the faith of 
Mahomet, that could poſſibly be practiced. The Kaaba, was 
not only plundered but filled with dead carcaſes; as was its 
area, with thoſe of the pilgrims who were going round it in 
roceſſion: and amongſt others Al Mollabeb, the head man 
in Mecca, was maflacred. The well Zenzem, held in ſuch 
veneration by all ahometans, was uncovered, its encloſure 
broken down, and itſelf polluted with dead carcaſes; and 
to compleat the ſacrilege of the rebels, even the black ſtone 
of the Kaaba, (which with no impropriety we may call the 
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Plunder 


8 and de- 


ſtroy that 
holy city, 


corner tone of Mahometiniſm) became part of their plunder. 


A golden ſpout, which had been fixed by the piety of Moſlem 
princes, to carry off the waters from the roof of the Kaaba, 
was ordered by Abu Thaer to be taken down, and carried off 
with the reſt of the booty ; but our authors tell us, with 
great ſatisfaction, that the fellow employed on this occaſion, 
broke his neck in the attempt. The cruelties and ravages 
of the Karmatians were not confined to the Kaaba, but 


extended all over the city of Mecca, which was immenſely 


rich. The inhabitarts received no quarter, and the bar- 
barians had even the precaution to poſſeſs all the outlets of 
the city with parties, who plundered and cut in pieces thoſe 
who endeavoured to eſcape. Thus, not only the Kaaba, and 
the city, but even the high-ways, and the deſerts, were filled 


with — - cn The booty which the Karmatians made upon 


this occaſion, was incredible; and Abu Thaer ordered the 
whole of it to be carried to his favourite reſidence Hajer. As 
to the famous black ſtone, the loſs of which the Maſlems ſo 
much lamented, the Karmatians treated it with infinite con- 
tempt and deriſion; but they refufed five thouſand dinars, 
which were offered by a zealous Mioſlem to redeem it. The 
reaſon of this was their hopins, that by detaining it, they 
might be able tocure their countrymen of their folly of going 
in pilgrimages to Mecca. But finding, after experience of 
above twenty two years, that it had not that effect, they ſent 
it back to the $7 Wankgd with a taunting meſſage, that it 


was not the true ſtone. Weare however aſſured, by the 


Moſlem hiſtorians, that the identity of the ſtone was 
proved, by the particular property it had of not finking in 
water. | 8 3 

While the califat was thus diſtracted by rebellions and 
commotions, both foreign and domeſtic, the ſubjects of it at 
Vol. VI, ü Ff | Bagdad, 
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amonglt Bagdad, were daily maſſacring one another in idle diſputes 
the Me- about religion. One ſect amongſt them, was for placin 
ems. ¶Aauhomet, at the laſt day, upon the Throne of God's glory, near 
himſelf. Another ſect gave him no more than the office of 
mediator, or interceſſor, for all true Maſſems, whom God 

would pardon upon his account. Thoſe idle diſputes filled 

the ſtreets of Bagdad with aſſaſſinations and confuſion. 

What the employment of the califf was, all this time, does 

not very clearly appear, only that he raiſed and diſpoſted 

vizirs, and that he gave to Naſero Dawla, the government 

of Amida, and other provinces, on his conſenting to pay 

an annual conſideration in money. Thoſe conſiderations, 

or rather tributes, were the firſt ſymptoms, if not the cauſe, 

of the ruin of the califat. The great califfs obliged their 

Cauſes of governors to account for the revenues of their provinces, and 
the decay appointed receivers general to collect them. But when 
of the jndolence, and incapacity, got poſſeflion of the M/lm 
*califat. throne, they gave up the provinces to be fleeced by their 
governors, and a certain fine to be paid annually. By this, 

every governor, in fact, became a ſovereign, and too powerful 

for the califfs to oblige them even to continue the little fine 

they were to pay. e find that, in the 318th year of the 


Hejra, a body of troops, which the Arabs called, Al Meſafia, | 


was broken, and expelled out of Bagdad, As this corps of 
infantry had been extremely active in reſtoring the califf 
to his throne, they had grown inſolent on that account; but 
we may conſider the reduction of it as a prologue to his 
fate, which followed ſoon after. TO 
Next year, Marderwij, the prince of Deylam, a great 


| „ warrior, took Hamadan, where he committed vaſt exceſſes, 
2 in ſuffering his ſoldiers to raviſh the women, and to maſſa- 
: cre the men, to the number of thirty thouſand. Upon this 
the califf ordered Harun, one of his generals, to march 
with an army againſt the Deylamite; a battle enſued, be- 
tween the cities of Hamadan and Kazwin, in which, Harun 
was totally defeated ; and the Deylamite carried his ra- 
vages into the very heart of Perſia, where he aſſaulted and 

took [ſpahan itlelf. So 
Munes re- The degeneracy and indolence of the califf, with the 
tires from Perpetual misfortunes and diſgraces that had happened to 
oy the califat during his reign, became now intolerable to his 


ſubjects; and Munes, the eunuch, who was ſtill in high 
credit with the army, retired in diſguſt, from Bagdad to 
Matuſel. Being attended with no more than eight hundred 
horſemen, the califf thought it would be eaſy to ſubdue 
him, and ſent orders to a prince of the houſe of Hamdan, 
who was then the tributary ſovereign of Maw/el, to ſeize 
him and ſend him priſoner to Bagdad. But Aunes, by bis 
credit, ſoon raiſed troops ſufficient to enable him to ſtand 
his ground, and he defeated the Hamdan prince's army, 


though it conſiſted of thirty thouſand men, near * 
. | 4 
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The conſequence of this victory was, that all the riches 
and poſſeſſions of the Hamdan family, were ſeized by Munes, 
and they encreaſed his reputation to ſuch a degree, that the 
flower of the califf's armies joined him from Egypt, and 
Hria. Being thus ſtrengthened, he marched directly for 
turdad, at the head of his troops, and encamped before the 
pate called Shammaſia. The califf and his miniſters were 
jo filly as to imagine, that his character as iman, which 
he ſtill retained, would be of ſervice to him on this occa- 
fon; and he was weak enough to march out, with the few 
attendants and troops that were left him, with copies of 
the koran in his hand, .and in thoſe of his chief attendants; 
Munes, unfortunately for the califf, happened to be at Raſbi- 
dia, at the time this proceſſion took place, ſo that the only 
ſpectators of the ſhow were the barbarous Magrabians; 
who immediately ſurrounded the actors, cut off their retreat 


into the city, and put them all to the ſword. The califf Y 


himſelf was run 1 the body by a Magrabian, and in- 
ſtantly diſpatched. His body was ſtripped and expoſed in 
the moſt indecent manner, and his head carried to Munes, 


who wept bitterly at ſeeing it, and ordered guards upon his 


palace, to prevent all kinds of inſults upon his family. 


Such are the moſt authentic accounts that have come to Different 
our hands of the califf, A. Aoktader's death. But Murkhond, account of 
a Perſian hiſtorian, who delights greatly in the marvelous, his death, 


has embelliſhed -it with ſeveral romantic circumſtances; 
According to him Al Kaher, the califf's brother, finding he was 
impriſoned, and mult ſuffer death, for uſurping the throne, 
entered into a conſpiracy with MAunes, and both together 
engaged a Magrabian horſeman, who was famous for his ad- 
dreſs, and dexterity in arms, to aſſaſſinate the califf. The 
Magrabian watched his opportunity, while the califf was 
beholding, at the gate of Samamaſia, ſome exhibition of feats 
of activity; and the Magrabian entering the liſts with other 
pero gee gave the califf ſo much delight, that he ordered 
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marches 


againſt the 


califf; 


is guards to fall back, that he might have the more diſ- 


tint view of the Magrabian's activity. This is ſaid to 
have given the latter an opportunity of ne the califf 
through the body, ſo that he fell dead upon the ſpot. The 
Magrabian, upon this, went away to the priſon where A1 
Kaher was confined, to deliver him, but meeting with an 
aſs in his way, his horſe took fright, and ruſhing into the 
ſhambles, one of the hooks on which the butchers hang 
their meat, caught hold of his throat, and the califf's guards 
coming up, ſet fire to a load of thorns which were on the 
aſſes back, and burned the Magrabian to death, while he 
was hanging. We have given this account of Al Moktader's 
death, though it is big with improbabilities, only becauſe 


Murkhond is an hiſtorian greatly eſteemed by ſome authors. His cha» 
41 Moktader had drawn his reign out to the unuſual length x 


of twenty-five years, and was killed in the thirty-eighth 
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or thirty-ninth year of his age. He ſeems naturally to hate 
had good parts, but they were drowned in luxury and in- 
dolence. One of his courteſans, one Yamec, was in fad 
his firſt miniſter, though he had a great many who had the 
title of vizirs, and ſhe is ſaid to have been ſo great a pro. 
ficient in the Moſlem law, that the moſt learned doctors of 
it were directed by her opinions. Her chief merit, however 
perhaps, conſiſted in the califf's fondneſs and partiality for 
her. This califf in his perſon, is ſaid to have been of a mid. 
dling ſtature, to have had a fair complexion, and fine eyes, 
By all accounts, he was very religious, and charitable, and 
he is ſaid to have expended in alms the ſum of ſeven 
million of dinars during his reign ; but this is ſcarcely cre. 
dible, when we reflect upon the reduced ſtate of the cali. 
fat under him. His bounty to his concubines, and favourites, 
was unbounded and extravagant, in the jewels, unguentz, 
and perfumes, he beftowed upon them; and the Chriſtian 
writers, for the reaſons we have taken notice of in thi; 
hiſtory, have extolled him, for the virtues of moderation, 
and equity. 

But we cannot cloſe the hiſtory of this reign without tak- 
ing notice of three great men, in the literary way, who 
lived in it. The Grſf was A Tabari, an author of the Moſ. 
lem hiſtory, to whom we have been greatly indebted, and 
who has been ſtiled the Levi of the Arabs. He is faid to 
have been maſter of vaſt learning, and that his hiſtory, at 
firſt, was ſo voluminous, that he was forced to abridge it; 
but the abridgement, it ſeems, has outlived the Jarger 
work, which is now no where to be met with. A Tabari 
died in the 3roth year of the Hejra, and continued his 
hiſtory to near the time of his own death, which happened 
in the eighty-ſixth year of this age. We are aſſured, that 
he was a devout admirer of the koran, and yet, that he was 
ſtigmatized as a Shiite or heretic at Bagdad. His work is 
now in vaſt eſteem amongſt the Mahometans, and has been 
tranſlated in the Turkiſh, and other oriental languages, and 
has been continued down to the 521ſt year of the Hejra 
Al Tabari was a native of Tabre/tan, and took his name from 
that province. | 

The next man of learning whom we ſhall mention under 


Albatani. this reign, was Allatani, the great aſtronomer, and author 
of the famous Sabian tables, in which the fixed ftars, are 


And the 
famous 
Al Raza, 


placed according to their ſituation, in the year of the Hejra 


0. 

"The laſt learned man we are to mention, is the celebrated 
Al Razi, well known to the European authors, and quoted 
under the name of Raſes. He was a great philoſopher, as 
well as one of the greateſt phyſicians that ever lived, and, 


with all, a worthy and charitable man. Being immoderate- 
ly fond of beans, he is ſaid, but with what propriety we 
mall not judge, to have contracted, by conſtantly _ 

them, 


: 
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Al Kaher, brother to the preceeding califf, and the 


TEE late califf, 4! Moftader, left behind him a ſon, A Kaher's 
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them, pearls in his eyes. When a ſurgeon came to cure 
them he would not ſuffer him to perform the operation, 
becauſe he could not tell him of how many tunicles 
the eye was compoſed. Though, at firſt, he was immode- 
rately fond of muſic, yet he applied to the ſtudy of medi 

cine, with ſuch aſſiduity, that when he was forty years of 
age, he was at the top of his profeſſion in the califf's court. 
His equanimity and charity, were equal to his learning and 
reputation. The riches he acquired by his profeſſion were 
expended in acts of munificence, and in alms to the poor, 
whom he relieved, not only by his advice, but his purſe; ſo 
that in his old age, he fell into poverty. He wrote many 
treatiſes of alchimy, or the tranſmutation of metals, and 
ſome in medicine, which were ſo highly valued by ſeveral 
great European phyciſians of modern times, that they have 
deen tranſlated, and printed, at the expence of private per- 
ſons. He had the courage, in ſome points, to differ with 
Ariſtotle, and the vaſt reputation he acquired in learning, 
made the Arabs conclude, that he certainly knew judicial 
aſtrology ſo well, as to be able to predict, by the ſtars, future 
events. But one 41 Cabe told Raſes, upon a time, that he 
appeared to be ignorant of medicine, becauſe he could 
not cure his own eyes, of judicial aftrology, becauſe he 
had not foreſeen the misfortunes that were to befal him and 
of alchimy, becauſe he was poor. This great phyſician's 
name is taken from the place of his birth, which was Ray. 


nineteenth of the houſe of Al Abbas. 


but he was a minor, and therefore it was judged by Nu- acceſſion 
batti, a nobleman of great intereſt, that he would be too to the 
much under the influence of the women and favourites, califat. 
from whom the empire had ſuffered ſo much during the late 
reign. Munes therefore, who was for electing the youn 
prince, becauſe he well knew what a monſter A Kaher was, 
gave up the point, though greatly againſt his own convic- 
tion. i was pretended, that the empire wanted a head 
that had reſolution and courage ſufficient to reform it; 
and Al Kaber was accordingly declared and recognized ca- 
lif, dunes concurring in the election. The new califf's 
favourite was one Balit, to whom he gave the poſt of his 
chamberlain, or the keeper of his court. His vizir was firſt 
Al Kaſem, and then Mola. He began his reign with the 
moſt ſhocking acts of cruelty and avarice. After obliging 
his mother-in-law, Shab, or Sefa, to give up all her rich 
: 1 1 effects, 
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effects, and one hundred thouſand dinars in ready mone 
he put her to the moſt indecent and exquiſite tortures, tho 
ſhe was then infirm and dropſical, to oblige her to diſcover 
more, but ſhe had the courage, amidſt all her pain, to up- 
braid him to his face with ingratitude, as ſhe had diverted 
His cruel- her ſon, the late califf, from putting him to death. In like 
ty manner, A! Kaher tortured the domeſtics, and even the 
? children of the late califf, to force them to confeſs what mo- 
ney they had. Safa ſoon after, died of the tortures ang 
hardſhips ſhe had endured. 0 | 
Conſpira- Cruelties ſo unprecedented in the court of a califf, ſoon 
ey agaipſt alienated from him the beſt of his friends, and, his cham- 
him diſco- berlain Bali, Ali his ſon, the vizir Mo#la, and others, join- 
yered and ed with Munes in a conſpiracy to dethrone him. But after 
defeated. the conſpirators had poſſeſſed themſelves of all the chief 
EE” paſſes leading to the palace, the califf had intelligence of 
their intention, from one Saccar:, who gained admiſſion to 
him in women's cloaths, and before they could ſtrike their 
blow, Balit, Ali, Munes and Ahmed, the ſon of Zairac, 
were themſelves ſurprized, and their heads were cut off by 
the califf's order. This was effected by the dependants of a 
Turk, one Yuſef, who was then about the califf's court. 
As to the viſir Mola, he eſcaped to Waſet, where he re- 
mained concealed. IR 
The califf, ſoon after his deliverance, manifeſted his 
_ cruelty and ingratitude ſtill more and more. The heads 
of the conſpirators, though to them he owed his advance- 
ment to the califat, were ignominiouſly expoſed through 
the ſtreets of Bagdad. That of MHunes, who was of a gi- 
gantic ſize, was very remarkable, and his brains when 
taken out of his ſcull, are ſaid to have weighed ſix Bagdad 
pounds. The tyrant likewiſe put to death Nubatti, who 
was the firſt inſtrument of his election; and his behaviour in 


all other reſpects was ſo ungrateful, that the dependants of 


Yuſef, who had delivered him from his late danger, mu- 
tinied againſt him in favour of Ahmed, the ſon of the califf 
Moktafi, But Al Kaher, who, in common with other ty- 
rants, appears to have been extremely ſuſpicious, and, con- 
ſequently, vigilant, came to the knowledge of the conſpi- 
racy. He then ſent for Ahmed, and, according to the Perſian 
hiſtorian of his reign, firſt, confined him in the molt retired 
place of his palace, and then ordered him to be faſtened 
* nails to the wall of the room, where he ſoon ex- 

b ired. 1 | 
*. me he tyrant, about this time, having a preſſing occaſion 
Tho me: for money, ſent for one Yahya, a lawyer and a ks, who 
getting was reputed to be immenſely rich, and aſked him for the 


money loan of two hundred thouſand dinars. Yahya pleaded his 
„ inability to advance ſo great a ſum, and ſaid, he could not 
do it. Can you not? replied the califf, Ahmed, who was in 

the next room, aſſured me you could, go and adviſe _ 
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ment, and creeping up to the coving of the ſtove or bagnio, 
he endeavoured to conceal himſelf. But the conſpirators 
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him.“ Yahja, upon this, ſtept into the room where Ahmed 
was nailed to the wall, and dead, and ſoon after returned 
to the califf and told him, that Ahmed had entirely convinced 
him of his duty, and immediately brought him the money; 
which induced the califf to continue him in his poſt, by 
which it is probable, he ſoon indemnified himſelf by rapine 


and injuſtice. | 


The late vizir Mola, continued all this time concealed Died | 


at Vaſet. The indolence and inability of the court of Bag- e 
dad had now brought ſwarms of Turks, and other barba- jjſat. 


rians, to the very gates of the capital, where they met with Het: aus.” 


no reſiſtance, and were oftentimes taken into the califf's , 53 

own ſervice. In the year of the Hejra 322, Mo#la applied MR. 

himſelf to a barbarian, one Sima, a Turk, and general of the ment 4 

Sajians and Hajarians, then in the neighbourhood of Bag- Iolla the 

dad and Waſet. He repreſented Al Kaher in his true colours, late vizir 

as a monſter of mankind, as having deſtroyed his greateſt - 

benefactors, and the moſt worthy perſons of his empire, 

after promiſing them his protection; and he more than in- 

ſinuated, that Sima himſelf would not unlikely ſhare in the 

ſame fate. This induced Sima to be ſo much upon his 

guard, that Mola never conferred with him, but indiſguiſe; 

jometimes like a beggar, ſometimes as a woman, and ſome- 

times as a blind mendicant. But Mz#/a ſtill perceiving the 

barbarian to be irreſolute as to the part he ſhould act, very 

artfully applied to Sima's aſtrologer, and his interpreter of 

dreams, who governed the barbarian by his hopes and fears, 

and made each of them a preſent of two hundred dinars. 

This well judged bribe had the deſired effect, and Sima 

being told by them, that a violent death was portended to 

him unleſs he took ſuch and ſuch medicines to avert it, he 

entered into /Zokla's views, and to all the meaſures for im- 

mediately dethroning the califf. But notwithſtanding all 

Mokla's addreſs and precaution, the califf's vizir had no- 

tice of the conſpiracy, and ſent Salam the chamberlain, and 

Iſa, the phyſician of the court, to apprize him of his danger. 

But Al Kaher having committed a debauch the preceeding 

night, was then ſo ſaſt a ſleep, that his attendants durſt not 

awake him. The conſpirators, from certain indications, „. 1 

ſuſpecting they were diſcovered, while he was yet aſleep, which de· 

broke into the palace, and the califf ſtarting up in amaze- 7 
7 


diſcovering him, they dragged him from his hole, and draw- 
ing a red hot iron ſeveral times before his eyes, they de- 
rived him of ſight, and then throwing him into a dungeon, 
ike true barbarians, they plundered the city. 4! Kaher _ 
was afterwards releaſed from his confinement, but be- who be- 


ing blind, he fell into ſuch extreme wretchedneſs, that he comes a 


grew a common beggar * highways, and in the beggar in 
| fo 
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his ex- moſques, making uſe of the form, remember your late 

treme po- califl, who is now a beggar.” | = 
verty. The reaſon why his life was ſpared, ſeems to have been, 
that he might renounce all pretenſions to the califat, and 
acknowledge the right of his nephew A Radi, the ſon of 
His cha- Moktader, whom the conſpirators . pitched upon to be his 
racter. ſucceſſor; and it is ſaid, that, with great difficulty, he was 
the firſt who recognized 4! Radrs authority ; but others 
ſay, that he never could be prevailed upon to renounce, in 
proper form, his pretenſions to the califat. We have little 
or nothing to add, by way of character, to this tyrant, but 
that he died, when he was above fifty-two years of age, 
Jſa, his phyſician, was the only perſon to whom he was 
conſtant in friendſhip. Another phyſician, one Senan, 2 
man of ſome reputation in his profeſſion, and an excellent 
aſtronomer, his works in both ſciences being, to this day, 
in great eſteem, had likewiſe ſome ſhare in the confidence 
of this tyrant, who made him a kind of inſpector, and cen- 
ſor, over all the phyſicians, in Bagdad ; many of whom, we 
are told, he found to be moſt groſsly ignorant; Senan being 
a Sabian, and idolater, the califf forced him to embrace Ma- 
hometaniſm, but he found the diſpoſition of the tyrant ſo 
capricious and crue], that he fled from the court to Bagdad, 

and took refuge in Koraſan, 


— — 


Al Radi, the fon of the califf Al Moktader, the t:oentic!; 
| califf of the houſe of Al Abbas. 


7 ps P-/ L Radi mounted the throne from a priſon, to which he 
247 == had been confined through the jealouſy of the late ea- 

liff. The reader is to obſerve, that the influx of the 
Turks, and other barbarians, into the califat, had, by this 
time, introduced an almoſt total alteration, not only of 
manners but forms, Every califf, at his acceſſion now took 
a new name, and that of Al Radi, was changed from Abul 
Abbas to Ahmed. In imitation likewife of the barbarians, 
it had for ſeven or eight reigns paſt been cuſtomary, to add 
the word Billab, to the name of every califf, by way of a 
ſovereign appellation. Scarcely was A Radi placed upon 
the throne, when two candidates appeared for the poſt of 
vizir. The one was Ali, the ſon of 1/a, and the other was 
Mofla. The former was perhaps the beſt qualified, but 
the latter, who was rather a man of craft and cunning, 
than abilities and wiſdom, being ſupported by Sina, the 
gals Turk, was preferred by A! Radi, who ſoon found reaſon to 
repent of his choice. y 

The provinces of the califat were, at this time, in a ſtate 

of mere anarchy, and all right of authority, and preference, 
over them, was decided on the point of the ſword. Mazda- 
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% the Delamite, in the late reign, had received the go- 
telnment of Ray, Markab, Zanyan, and Abher, upon his 


romiſing to reſtore to the califat the city of Iſpaban; Iſpabar 


but the acceſſion of Al Radi intervening before the bar- 
gain was completed on the part of the califf, Maxdatoij 
ordered his brother Maſmakin, immediately to repoſſeſs 
bimſelf of {/þahan, and to ſeize likewiſe upon the diſtricts of 
Ray, Ahwaz, and Fars; while Motahar, the califf's go- 
vernor of Koraſan, having no more than a nominal power, 
was unable to oppole him. AJazdarwi7 then contracted an 
alliance with {madawia, another Deylamite prince, and the 
founder of a dinalty, upon the terms of each keeping poſſeſ- 
fon of what he had acquired; and when united, they ſe- 
curely bad defiance to all the remaining power of the califat. 
That was ſo ſmall, that the Greet general Joannes Curcuas, 
this year is ſaid again to have taken the city of Galatia, (if 
this incident is not confounded with what happened ſome 
years before) and to have reduced great part of the Moflem 
territories to the allegiance of the emperor. This year was 
noted for the death of 4by Mohammed Obeidallah, the found- 
er of the Faitemite dinaſty in Africa, or the califat of Kair- 
zan, and he was ſucceeded by his fon Al Kayem, who is ſaid 
to have ſound means to conceal his father's death, for almoſt 
a whole twelve month, from the Spanyh, Sicilian, and other 
European Moſlems, over whom he pretended to be ſuperior. 
This Kayem, or, as he is called by others, Abul Kaſem, con- 
quered Genoa, and Sardinia, | | | 

The weaknels of the califat, far from uniting the minds 
of its ſubjects, ſeemed only to diſunite them the more. A 
thouſand different ſects, ſome of whom we have already 
taken notice of, ſprung out of the SHijtes, or the votaries of 


Ali. But none were more numerous, than thoſe Se, or 


Oetiſts, we have already mentioned, who pretended their 
bodies to be the habitation of God, and that they had 
an inward light to direct them in all their proceedings; theſe 
again were ſubdivided into a hundred other branches, each 
headed by ſome impoſtor, whoſe followers were ſtrong, in 
proportion to the boldneſs and abſurdity of his e 
One Shalmagani, fo called from the place of his nativity, was, 
at this time, at the head of a fect of this kind, which, be- 
tides believing that the divinity reſided in them, thought that 
Ali, was either God, or ſo like God, that they might be eaſi- 


ly miſtaken for one another, and that ſouls paſſed through a 


number of ages, from one animated body to another. This 
laſt, as has been before obſerved, was a remains of Pytha- 
goriſm, and had always preyailed in the Eaſt, where it now 
ſubliſts. But Shalmazani, went farther, for he taught his 
followers, in private, to worſhip him, as having a more 
than common portion of divinity reſiding in him. Like 
ther impoſtors, notwithſtanding the boldneſs of his pre- 
text, he would willingly have avoided having his divinity 
brought to a teſt. He remained for ſome time obſcure, = 
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ſtill, in private, diſſeminating his doctrines, till upon the 

credit of the great numbers he got to embrace them, he 
ventured abroad ; but was taken, and with his two chief 
diſciples, Prabim, and Mabomet, he was carried before the 

vizir /4okla. His courage then failed him; he denied the 
doctrines he had taught, and imputed the belief which his 
followers entertained of his divinity, to their own credulity 

and over zeal, as he never had affected any ſuch charadger. 

The vizir, after this expreſs recantation, not choſing to put 
Shalmagani to death upon his own authority, ſent him before 

the califf, where he {till perſiſted in denying the charge a. 

Wainſt him. The califf ordered his two followers to buffet 

He is cru- him, with their fiſts. Mahomet with vaſt reluctance complied; 
cified, but [hrahim fell upon Shalmagani's neck, kiſſed his head, 
and his beard, called him his lord, his ſupport, and his 

God. Shalmagani ſeemed angry with [brahim for this ex- 
travagance, and renewed his proteſtations, that he never had 
encouraged any one to believe. him to be a God; hut 

the califf entertaining ſome ſuſpicions on that head, ordered 


him to be tried before an aſſembly of doctors ; who examined 


and condemned him and Ibrahim to death. They were ac- 
cordingly crucified, and their bodies were burnt. ' 

Proereſs Adardawr; the Deylamite king, towards the 323d year of 

of the u- the Hejra, had made ſuch progreſs, that he became maſter 

ſurpers. of the whole of Al /zbel, but was ſoon after murdered by 

ſome Turkiſb mercenaries he had in his ſervice z. and he was 

ſucceeded by his brother Faſmaktin. Other tyrants and uſur- 

pers ſprung up at the ſame time, and fought amongſt them- 

ſelves, for the ſeveral provinces they pretended to, without 

the califf s offering to interfere in their diſputes. Mahomet, 

the ſon of Tagij, ſurnamed A! Ai/ed, ſeems to have been the 

' moiſt fortunate and powerful of thoſe tyrants ; for he ſeized 

both Syria and Egypt, and governed them by an independent 

power. Abu Thaer, the Karmatian prince, ſtill kept the 

field in rebellion, and plundered all caravans, without diſ- 

tinction; but as if thoſe hoſtilities had not been ſufficient 


of the to a more than ordinary purity of life and converſation, and 
Hanba- to prone ſanity of religion, they broke open doors, ſpilt 
an 


lites. 
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nt butes they had contracted to pay, was entirely exhauſted. Hej. 324. 
n, 0 rk Mokla, was viſibly unequal to his high poſt, and A.D.g35. 
chief the people of Bagdad, in an inſurrection, had driven him who re- 

e the and his ſon out of the Eaſtern, to the Weſtern, part of that ſigns his 


| the capital. In this diſtreſs 4! Radi threw his eyes upon one power to 
b his WY Fir Rayet, as his aſſiſtant, rather than his miniſter, in the EbaReyet, 
wit empire. This Ebn Rayek had been, for ſometime, ſovereign 

Ger, of Maſet and Baſra, and was one of thoſe upſtart tyrants, 

> put WM that had been engendered in the troubles of the califat, by 

efore MM which he had acquired immenſe credit and riches. Like 

ze 3. the other upſtart rebels, he had withdrawn the tribute which 

ufet he had agreed to pay to the califf, ſo that the latter was re- 

lied; duced to the utmoſt diſtreſs. He therefore fairly propoſed 

ead, to reſign to Ebn Rayet all his real power in the califat, or, 

his in other words, to farm it out to him upon condition of his, 

; ex- Bll Radi's, retaining the title, rank and reſpect that was due 


had to a califf. Ein Rayet agreed to the propoſal, and he enter- 
but ed into poſſeſſion of his new poſt, which never had before 
ered been heard of in the califat, under the title of Emir A Omra, 
ined WW which ſignifies Lord over Lords. In this quality, he had 
 ac- Wi the abſolute diſpoſal of the army and the finances, and he 
even could officiate in the great moſques, as chief iman at 
r of Bagdad. His name was likewiſe inſerted in all the public 
iter WF prayers, and the califf himſelf, without his permiſſion, 
| by could not diſpoſe of a farthing of tte public money. 
was This Ebn Raye was, originally, a Sehukian Turk, a race 
ſur- WF of people we ſhall have occaſion afterwards to deſcribe, and 
em- Wl often to mention. The office of Emir Al Omra, in a man- 
tout ner ſuperceded that of vizir; and it appears, that though 
met, Radi had been obliged to part with 4/ Mola, as his 
the miniſter, yet he was grateful enough not to ruin him, and 
Zed he ſtill had great credit about his court. EVH Rayek took The pro- 
lent poſſeſſion of his high dignity in the end of December this greſs and 
the year, and he appointed one Amed, a native of Cuſa, to be difficul- 
di his ſecretary of ſtate, without manifeſting any jealouſy of ties of his 
ent the late vizir, whom he ſeems to have replaced in his poſt aq miniſ- 
hu- of vizir, and then to have diſmiſſed him, by which he made tration. 
in 1/4, his irreconciliable enemy. The great attention of 
ing Ehn Rayeh, when he entered upon his adminiſtration, was 
ind Wl how to make the moſt of his new dignity. The name of 
pilt califf, under whoſe ſanction he acted, was ftill venerable 
ru- WW 2mongſt true Maſſems, and ſome of the tyrants found great 
ers conveniency with their own ſubjects, in 3 his 
ra. countenance, by paying him their tribute. En Al Aæſbed, the 
alt ſovereign of gypt, had been driven from Alexandria to 
: Barks, by Ahmed, the califf's governor of Egypt, and hav- 
W- ing with ſome difficulty recovered Alexandria, and defeated 
ad, the garriſon, he thought proper to enter into a compromiſa 
10- with Al Radi, who gave him the full grant of the govern- 
1 ment of Egypt, upon the payment of a certain ſum. 
: ; 
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Diſgrace- But that was not the caſe. with Alu Thaer, the Karmatiyn 

ful peace prince, whoſe ſubjects both hated and deſpiſed Mahometz. 

with Abu niſm. He {till kept the field, at the head of powerful ar- 

baer. mies, and rendered himſelf terrible to all parties; and of late (} 
had got the poſſeſſion of Cufa. Ebn Rayek therefore found e 


himſelf under the neceſſity of concluding with him a moſt f 
ſhameful peace, and rendering the califat tributary to this ſe 
rebel in the annual ſum of one hundred and twenty thouſand h 
dinars, upon condition of his forbearing to plunder the fi 


Moſlem caravans. | 
This diſgraceful treaty was greatly forwarded by the ſtate ri 
of Ebn KRayet's own affairs. When he came to Bagdad, he u 
found that the Sajzans, and the Hajaniaus, governed every 1 


thing there, and he reſolved to reduce them. He according- . 
ly diſarmed the Sajzans, which made the Hajanians his ene- t 
mies, though they durſt not at that time give vent to their 1 


Al Baridi reſentment. Al Baridi the tyrant of A#waz, availed him- 
rebels a- felf of this diſtracted ſtate of affairs at Bagdad, to invade 
ainſt n Kaye#'s principality of J/aſet; the capital of which he 
"= took poſſeſſion of. The news of this defection obliged Eby 
Rayek to aſſemble a vaſt army, and taking along with him the 
califf in perſon, he advanced to diſlodge the rebel from 

Maſet. Baridi, finding himſelf unequal to the ſtorm that was | 
ready to break upon him, propoſed a treaty, and agreed to 
deliver up Maſet, and to pay to the califf an annual tribute 

Isſubdued of thirty thouſand dinars. Upon this, Ebn Rayek marched 

by Zug- his army back to Bagdad, where he was no ſooner arrived, 

a than he received intelligence, that Baridi had raiſed a freſh 
rebellion, retaken Maſet, and made himſelf maſter of Baſra 
itſelf; and all 4Ahwaz. Upon this, En Rayek, whom the 
ſtate of public affairs detained at Bagdad, took into his pay 
a body of Turkiſh troops commanded by Yahcam, a general 
of the ſame nation, and a commander of great courage and 
experience. Tabcam immediately advanced at the head of 
his army, which was a very numerous one; and Bari! 
was once more driven from all his acquiſitions, and obliged | 
to take refuge at the court of Amadotola, who was then ſo- « 
vereign of Ipaban, and the fineſt provinces of Per/ia, and 
Meſopotamia. Yahcam having performed his ſervice, like the 
other tyrants, began to treat for the ſovereignty of ſome of 
the conqueſts he had made. En Rayek, accordingly, made 

him governor of 4hwaz, upon his conſenting to pay an annual 
tribute of thirty-eight thouſand dinars. As to Al Bari, 
he was aſſiſted with an army by Amadodotbla, at whoſe court 
he took refuge, who advanced under Aoezzodowla, his bro- 
ther, to diſpoſſes Yahcam of his new government. But tho 
he took Baſra, it was retaken by Baridi, who repulſed him 

t Haſet, and began now, like the other powerful traitors, 
Baridi to think of ſetting up for himſelf. In this he was greatly 
ſets up for encouraged by the late vizir Hola, who adviſed him by al! 
himfelf, - | ET... means 
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means to attempt to diſpoſt Eb» Rayet. The correſpond- 
ence between them however was diſcovered by En Rayet, 
who intercepted a letter, written by Mofla to Yahcam, and 
ſhewed it to the califf. Atokla was then called for, and 
examined. At firſt he entirely denied the charge, but the 
ſetter being produced, he was ordered to take his trial, and 
ſentenced to looſe his right hand. 4Z2#/a was famous for havin 

been the inventor of a moſt beautiful Arabic character, an 

for being the beſt penman amongſt all the Maſlemis. Upon his 
receiving ſentence, he upbraided the court for their barba- 
rity in ordering that hand to be cut off, which had been ſo 
uſeful and ornamental to the cauſe of literature, and had 
wrote over ſeveral copies of the koran ; and for their ſeverity 
to a man, who had ſerved in the ſublime poſt of vizir, to 
three califfs ſucceſſively. But if we are to believe hiſtorians, 
Molla, had behaved in ſo incautious a manner, that the loſs 
of his right hand muſt be deemed a very mild puniſhment 
for his offences. For he adviſed the califf to diſplace Ebn 
Rajeh, from his poſt of Emir Al Omar, and to put Yahcam in 
his room; a change which, he ſaid, would bring into the ca- 
liff's treaſury moſt immenſe ſums of money. The califf 
diſcovered this letter to En Rayet, and put him upon his 


guard. But Mo#la, notwithſtanding the lenity with which 


he had been treated, threw out molt bitter invectives, both 
againſt the califf and En Rayet ; ſo that his puniſhment was 
increaſed, The executioner not only cut off his hand, but 
cut out his tongue, and he was thrown into a dungeon, 
wherehe moſt miſerably periſhed, 


The death of M:/a however, did not prevail upon Yah- zuagpcam 
cam to lay aſide his ambitious deſign, of driving En Raye# deteats 
from his poſt, and ſucceeding to his power. For after he 24, Rayet 
had defeated Maoczzodlotola, he aſſembled a great army, and and is 
marching into the territories of Bagdad, he there defeated made 
Ebn Rayek, who was obliged to fly, and to leave Yahcam in Emir A. 
poſſeſſion of his poſt. This happened in the 326th year of Ora. 


the Hejra. Yahcam entered upon the exercife of his office 


with great vigour, and kept the califf as much a cypher, as 


his predeceſſor had done. He formed, however, great ſchemes 
for the recovery of the califat, and in the 227th year of the 
Hejra, he marched againſt Naſerodatbla, a prince of the 
Hamdan family, who had obtained the ſovereignty of Maruſel, 
and ſome of the capital provinces of Perſia. Naſerodatola 
was defeated with vaſt laughter in a pitched battle, and 
forced to fly to Amida. It is probable, that Yahcam might 
have recovered at this time the poſſeſſion of his provinces 
to the califat, had not En Raye, the late Emir Al Omra, 
invaded the diſtrict of Bagdad at the head of an army. This 
ed Yahcam to clap up an accommodation with . 
a who conſented to pay five hundred thouſand 
yearly, for the quiet poſſeſſion of his provinces. Matters 
were ſoon after in like manner compromiſed, between En 
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Rayek and Yahcam ; and the latter obtained from the cali 
the government of Harran, Edeſſa, Kinmiſrin, and other 
diſtricts adjoining to the Euphrates, upon his paying an ac. 

Acompro- knowledgement of tribute. This ceſſion made Eb; Rayek 

miſe be- who ſeems to have been a man of infinite ambition, ſo 

_ tween powerful, that he formed a ſcheme of diſpoſſeſſing 4% Abe 

them. of Syria, and Egypt. The Moflems appear, at this time, to 

have followed the ſame practice that then prevailed in Ez. 

rope. Every bold adyenturer for a ſovereignty or a province, 

declared his intention, and enliſted all who were willing tg 

follow his fortunes, allotting to each, his proportion of pay 

and plunder. This method in countries full of people, who 

knew no other trade than that of war and robbery, could 

not fail of bringing vaſt numbers to the field, eſpecially, as 

was the caſe with En Rayek, when the leader was a man of 
character and conſequence. 

Progreſs _ £bn Rayek ſoon got poſſeſſion of Hems, Damaſcus, and 4] 

of EIn Namla, and then he marched into Egypt, where he was op- 

Rayet, poſed at Arifh, by Al Aiſhid, at the head of an army; a 

| battle enſued, in which Ebn Raye/'s forces did wonders, at 

firſt, and routed thoſe of A Ak/hid. The latter, who knew 

the ardour and temper of his enemies, and that plunder had 

brought them to the field, had foreſeen this. He placed a 

ſtrong body of reſerve in an ambuſh, and charged Eb, 

 Rayef's troops, who, inſtead of compleating their victory, 

ran to plunder the baggage, ſo opportunely, that he not 
who is de- only retrieved the field, but gained a compleat victory, and 
feated by it was with difficulty that Ehn Rayet himſelf, with no more 

Akſpid. than ſeventy men in his following, made his eſcape with 

: reat difficulty to Damaſcus. But it was not long before Ehn 

ayek was again at the head of a great army; with which 
he defeated and killed Abu Najr, Al 4kſhid's brother, with 
a vaſt number of his troops. On this occaſion, a ſcene of 
politeneſs and affection paſſed, which was very uncommon 
politeneſs amongſt barbarians ; for Eln Rayet was ſo touched with the 
of the death of E* Najr, that he ſent his own ſon to condole with 
Mo em him upon his loſs, and to diſclaim his having had any hand 
in the ſame; nay, he even went ſo far, as to give Al Atfhid | 
leave to ſacrifice the young man, ſhould he think it neceſſary, 
to the ghoſt of his brother: this was a compliment that 
would be looked upon as being extravagant, did we not 
know the exceſſes to which the Eaſtern people, when they 
are complaiſant, are apt to carry their politeneſs. Al AAſbid 
received the compliment with a becoming grace, and ſent the 
ambaſſador back, loaded with marks of his eſteem and re- 
card, and deſiring the friendſhip of Ein Raye. This ge- 
nerous intercourſe ſoon produced a peace; by which A 
| Akjhid was put in poſſeſſion of A Ramla, but was obliged 
| to pay annually, to En Rayeckt, who ſeems to have had the 
| authority of the califf and TJahcam on his ſide, one hundred 
and fofty thouſand dinars, ſo that En Rayek remained in 
| | quiet 
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uiet poſſeſſion of his Syrian provinces. We cannot cloſe 
the tranſactions of this year, without taking notice of the 
death 'of that great hiſtorian Eutichyus. His original name 
was Said Ebn Batrick ; he was a native of 41 Fotat, in Death of 
Feypt, and was bred a phyſician, in which profeſſion he was Eutichyus 
eminent; but was raiſed to be patriarch of Alexandria, in the hiſto- 
the year of the Hejra 321. We therefore need not inform rian, 
our readers, that he was a Chriſtian Melchite. He was 
zealous, and wrote againſt the hereſies of his countrymen, 
and he filled the patriarchal chair of Alexandria for ſeven 
years and a half. His hiſtory, which is in great eſteem, is 
carried down from the creation of the world, to the 327th 
year of the Hejra ; and 1s of authority with the beſt, even of 
the Moſlem e — | ROI | 
In the 329th year of the Hejra, died of a dropſy, the 
califf A. Radi, in the thirtieth year of his age, 5 the 2 
ſeventh of his reign. In his perſon he was ſwarthy, and his of the ca- 
beard was thin. He was, for the moſt part of his reign, no ji 
better than the pupil of his two Emzr's A Omra ; but at laſt, * 
he was not wholly without influence. His name and au- 
thority was a weight in the conteſt between his rival E mir's, 
and always kept him above that public contempt, under 
which his ſucceſſors in the califat ſunk. According to the 
75 beſt authorities, he was a man of parts; generous, muni- 
| ficent, and a good poet, being the laſt of the califfs, whoſe 


0 poetical compoſitions have been handed down to poſterity. 
nd As to the ſtate of learning in his time, he was, as many of 
_ his predeceſſors had been, fond of his firſt phyſician, whom 
h he made his friend and his companion ; and he happened to 
7 be Senan, who was taken notice of in the former reign. 
þ Under him lived Matthew, the ſon of Vunes, a Chriſtian 
h hiſtorian, who was the greateſt logician of the age, and, by 
51 way of eminence, was termed the Sage. 

n | * 

e n 

ö | * 

/ Al Motaki, the twenty-firſ® califf of the houſe of 
” | Al Abbas. 


1 HIS prince, whoſe original name was Vrabim, or He is ſue- 
Abraham, was the ſon of the califf 4 Moftader. Up- ceeded by 
on the deceaſe of Al Radi, all the executive power of the 4 Mo- 
government devolving upon Yahcam, whoſe affairs at that 744%. 
time, detained him at Cufa, he ſent orders, by one of his 
ſecretaries of ſtate, to the vizir Abul Ka/em, at Bagdad, to 

aſſemble the judges, together with the heads of the houſes of 

Ali, and 41 Abbas, and other leading men, to proceed to 


the election of a new califf, which unanimouſly fell upon 
| Ibrabim, 
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Lrabim; who, it is more than probable, had been Previouf. 
ly nominated by Yahcam, though the ceremony of election 
was indiſpenſible. Al Motaki, being thus raiſed to the 
Moſlem throne, ſent to Yahcam, who was now moved t 
Waſet, a moſt magnificent robe and a banner, by which 
he continued him in his high ſtation of Emir AlOmra, He 
likewiſe confirmed Abul Kaſem in his nominal vizirſnip; 
for 4bdallah, a Cufan, ſecretary of ſtate to Yahcam, wc 
the acting miniſter all over the empire, while Al Tohini was 
_ the requeſt of Yahcam, made chamberlain to the fo. 

"0 iff. | 7 2 

Diumem- It is worth the reader's while, at this period, to throw 

berments his eyes upon the ſtate of that once glorious empire the ca. 

and par- lifat; and to conſider it as now broken in pieces, and divided 

titions amongſt rebels and uſurpers. The Maſiem part of Spain, 1; 

of the ca- we have already ſeen, was ſtill governed by princes deſcend. 

liff at ed from the houſe of Ommiyah; who aſſumed the title of 

Spain, califfs. The Fatemite dinaſty, which afterwards obtained 

Africk the ſovereignty of Egypt, was upon the throne of Xairway, 

and and had extended their empire, not only over Africa, but 

Europe. as far as Mangrabia, and the weſtern parts of Arabia; and 

by the affiſtance of the Mangrabian ſoldiers, they were now 

maſters of the fineſt provinces in Europe, which they govern- 
ed by deputies. Crete, which originally had been invaded, 


Cret'z and conquered by the califf of the houſe of 4! Abbas, wn 
now governed by the deſcendants of Abu Kab, a Magrabian 
 Exyprabd admiral, who had been in poſſeſſion of it ſome years. Fey, 


„ and a great part of Syria, as may be ſeen in the hiſtory of 
* the laſt califf, was held by. Al A4/:d, and Mawyel, with ſome 
of the fineſt provinces of Perſia, and * by uſur- 


pers of the houſe of Handan. Waſet, Baſra, and Cufa, 


LIT. 

3 q were looked upon as the property of E Rayet, though 
A his poſſeſſion of them was diſputed by another rebel Haridl. 
P, 5 The ancient Perſia, that garden of the world, was governed 


by 4madodawia, the founder of the dinaſty of Buiyans, and 
the reſt of the Per ſian lrak, with Al Jebal, was held by his 
brother Rocnodatold, who reigned at //pahan, as Amadodawia 
did at Shiraz. Waſhmakin the Deylamite, held many other 
provinces of the ſame noble country, and his brother Mar- 
 dawij, governed the provinces of Tabreſtan, Forjan, and 
Tabreſtan, Mazanderan, and was the founder of the Deylamite dinaſty. 
Koraſan, Al Naſr, the fon of Ahmed, was ſovereign of Koraſan, and 
other fine diſtricts in its neighbourhood, and was founder 
of the dinaſty of the Sommanianus. Abu Ali of the ſame family, 
Kermon, was maſter of Kermon; and Abu Thaer, as we have already 
Yamama ſeen, was the tyrant of Yamama, and Barhein, with the 
and Bar- diſtrict of Hajr. | | 
Hein. The reader, from this ſtate of the califat, undoubtedly con- 
ceives, that many acts of uſurpation upon it, have been but 
ſlightly touched upon in this hiſtory ; but he is to reflec? 


that the prodigious number of revolutions, the 2 f. and 
iſtance 


n 2 2 
2311 4 
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Attahce of ſcenes of action, the confuſion of perſons, 
times and places, with the uncertaint of events, and above 
ll the ſcarcity of hiſtorians to record them, renders it im- 
;oflible for a modern writer to particularize all the diſtant 
ſcenes of action, ariſing through ſo extended an empire. 
It is plain, from the view that has been here exhibited, that powerof 
the califat, properly ſo called, was contracted into a very nar- thecaliffz. 
row compals ; that of Bagdad, its diſtrict and dependencies. : | 
We cannot be of opinion that thoſe dependencies were ſo 
rery ſmall as ſome authors have repreſented them to be. 
They did not conſiſt ſo much in territory, as in the * ve- 
neration that, was ſtill annexed to the office of cali „ by all 
eca- che Sonnites, who were the body of the MHaſſems, and which gave 
1ded him ſill vaſt influence even in the governments that were 
„ ag diſmembered from iy, empire ; for all of them looked on him 
end- as the chief iman, or ſovereign of the Moſlem religion. 
e of Wl Beſides this, many of the uſurpers, as has been already ob- 
ined ſerved, found great conveniency in paying him an annual 
van, tribute; a right which the califfs of Bagdad never departed 
but from, even in the loweſt ſtate of their affairs. At the ſame 
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and time, it muſt be acknowledged, that the califat, excluſive of 

now Bagdad and its diſtrict, had little or no real power, but the 

100 remains of that veneration, the people had once entertained _ 

ec, FIG at at: 3 | 

Was 115 the firſt year of Al Motaßi's reign, Macan the Dey lamite, Revolu- 
bran was driven from Georgia, to Tabręſtan, and joined /Faſhma- „ 
i, a Deylamite likewiſe. | But their united armies were Tabrelan, 


/ of entirely defeated by u Ali, and Macan was killed in the 
"mc Wl battle. After this, Ray ſubmitted to Abu Ali, by which he 


ar. acquired a vaſt extent of dominions. : . 

ifa, Tabcam all this time continued to exerciſe his poſt of Remark- 
ugh Emir Al Omra, and in the 329th year of the Hejra, the war able death 
za, with Baridi recommenced, and Yahcam raiſed an.army to ſup- of Tab 
ned preſs him, intending to head it in perſon. His generals, can. 

and however, having defeated the rebel before he could arrive 

his at his army, in the wantonneſs of power, he reſolved upon 

ole an excurſion that ſhould anſwer the double ends of pleaſure. 

ner and profit. For hearing of a curd or clan of Turks, who 

are were very rich lere and ſeated on the banks of 

nd the river Jaur, he reſolved, as his army was on foot, to 

iy, plunder them, and at the ſame time, to take the diverſion 


nd of hunting. He accordingly, at the head of a party, fell 
Jer upon the Curds in the midſt of his hunting, and plundered 
ly, them. He even diſtinguiſhed himſelf above all his fol- 
dy lowers by his barbarity, ſo that a young Curd, who was 
he ignorant of his quality, ſingled him out for his inhumanity, 
and running him through with a lance laid him dead at his 
ne feet. The news of Yahcam's death reaching Bagdad, the 
ut califf Motaki looked uponit as a deliverance, and immediately 
2 ſeized upon his palace and all his effects, amongſt which 
6 were the rich tapeſtry he had formerly carried off from the 
c S G g imperial 
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imperial court, and a vaſt treaſure that was found buried 
under ground. 4 
Yahcam's death left the poſt of Emir 41 Omra vacant, and 
the califf beſtowed it upon one Curtakin, a Deylamite. But 
| two other candidates ſoon ſtarted up. Ebn Raye, the for. | 
Curtakin mer Euir, and Baridi, both of whom had now arrived ata | 
made . Vaſt pitch of power. Curtakin, being found unfit for the 
mir 41 place, Ebn Rayek was preferred by the califf ; while Barig; | 
marching at the head of an army to Bagdad, made himſelf | 
maſter of that capital, and obliged the califf to give him 
five hundred thouſand dinats, for the uſe of his troops. But 
Zaridi applying the money to his own uſe, his army my. 
tinied, and obliged him, his brother, ſon, and domeſtics, to 
retire by water to /Yaſet. As plunder was the common | 
principle both with the general and his ſoldiers, they ſoon 
Baridi after came to a good underſtanding, and (unleſs hiſtorians 
takes have made two expeditions of what really was but one) once 
Bagdad. more made themſelves maſters of Bagdad, in the 330th year | 
of the Hejra. 3 | 
The calif The califf being in no condition to oppoſe this powerful 
aſſiſted by rebel, was obliged to throw himſelf upon one of the Handa- 
the Him mite princes, who was then in poſſeſſion of Manſel, and a 
dan reat part of Syria and Meſopotamia. This chief readily af- 
princes, Bided the califf a retreat, and acted with ſo much ſpirit in 
his defence and reſtoration, that A Motaki dignified him 
with the illuſtrious title of Naſſerodaula, or Protector of 
the ſtate,” and his brother, with that of Sazfodawla, ©* The 
Sword of ſtate.” But it ſoon nes that all their kind- | 
neſs and duty towards the califf, proceeded from intereſted | 
motives. All the uſurpers who had built their own for- 
tunes upon the ruins of the califf, ſought to enlarge them 
at one anothers expence, and, as has been already Served, 
the remaining veneration that was ſtill inveſted in the per- 
ſon of the califf, rendered his countenance of vaſt import- 
ance to the party he eſpoufed. Naſſerodatola furniſhed 4! 
Maotaki, with all kind of carriages and equipages, at a city 
called Tecret, upon the borders of Af/yria, within fix days 
journey of MAatuſel, to which city he was conducted with YF |; 
reat magnificence, attended by £:» Rayek, the Emir Al 
mra, and others of his great men. He was lodged in a 5 
who act part of Matuſel that was appropriated to his uſe, and en- 
from mer- tertained ſuitable to his quality. All this was done from 
cenary mercenary motives; for, Naſſeradawla put Ebn Rayek to ] 
motives, death, and rendered himſelf the maſter of the califf, though f 
it is doubtful whether he aſſumed the title of Emir Al 18 
Omra. He then gave the command of an army to his bro- 
ther Saifodatula, who marched to Bagdad, from whence he 
diſlodged Baridi, took two thouſand of his men, and made hi 
a great ſlaughter of the reſt. The califf A Motaki, upon - 
this, returned in great triumph to Bagdad, where the two b 
brothers Naſſerodatula and Saifodawla, had the direction of I} * 
| | | | 888 every 
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every thing 3 the former in the ſtate, and the latter in the | 
army. The firſt attention of Saifodatula, after the califf's The coin 
return to Bagdad, was tb reform the golden coin, which reformed, 
had by various arts and incidents been greatly reductd, and 

chen he gave his daughter in, marriage; with the ſum of 

ve hundred thouſand dirhems for her dower, to the califf's 

ſon. It appears, however, that the califf's dominions were 

obliged to furniſh this money; which ſo exhauſted his Ex- 

chequerz that the Turkiſh troops mutinied for their pay, 

drove Sarfodawla from his tamp, and in the end, obliged 
Naiſerodatula to return to Mauuſel. By their retreat, the 

califf was left in the hands of the Turks, who were com- 

manded by one Tuzun, whom Al Araki, though he greatly 

difliked him, was obliged to make Emir Al Omra. We are ixus the 
told by ſome hiſtorians, Naz/erodawla, before he left Bay- Turk oor 
dad, made uſe of the califf's authority, for raiſing the ſum oſſellion 
of four hundred thouſand dinars, under pretence of en— = . 
couraging the army to oppoſe the Turks; but Naiſerodarvla, 44% 

no ſooner got poſfeſſion of the money, than he abandoned : 
Bagdad to Tuzun, and returned to MHaꝛuſel. The tyranny 

of Tuzun proved inſupportable to A Motaki; who had now And 5 
no other reſource, than to retire to Al Rakka, from whence califf is 
he invited the Egyptian califf Agſpili, to pity his misfortunes, expelled, 
and to take him under his protection. Al Aid immediate- but is a. 
ly repaired to the califf at 4 Ralla, made him magnificent fiſted by 
preſents, furniſhed him with money, and offered him a re- 222 
treat in his dominions, *till he ſhould be reinſtated in full a 
poſſeſſion of the califat. „ 

So powerful a protection brought Nai/eredawla, and the He enters 
princes of the houſe of Hamaan, to a ſenſe. of their duty, into a 
and they repaired to A, Rata, where they too offered A! treaty 
Mitaki their ſervices. But the califf, either impatient to be with Ta- 
Þ long abſent from Bagdad, or being in hopes, that his au- un, and 
thority could ballance parties greatly to his advantage, en- 
tered into a private _— with Tuzun ; and ſent him pro- 
poſals for his return to Bagdad. The barbarian accepted 
of thoſe propoſals ſeemingly with the greateſt joy, and « 
offered to take his oath for the performance of them. It 
was in vain for Al Alſpid, and the princes of the houſe of 
Hamaan, to remonſtrare to the cali upon the danger of 
truſting a perfidious barbarian for he ngected all their 
councils, and Atſpid returned towards Egypt; as Naiſerodaws 
h did towards Matoſel, while Al Moat ſet out for Bagdad. 

He ſtopt however at Hit, a town on the northern bank of returns to- 
the Euphrates, till he could be more certain of Tuzun'sfin-.,,q, Bg 
cerity. But receiving freſh, aſſurances of it, and that he 444% | 
was ready to fulfil every thing upon oath; he continued 

his journey towards Bagdad. When he came to the town 

of 41 Sendira he there found Tozun, encamped at the head Digg mu- 

| ff's approach, the barbarian 15. © © 


ef an army. Upon the califf : 
| 2 8 2 1 alighted 2%, | 
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alighted from his horſe, proſtrated himſelf before 4! M11; 
walked on foot by his ſtirrup, and upon their arrival at the 
head quarters, the califf was treated with all the reſpeq 
and deference, that was due to his high rank. This ſeems 
to have happened in the 333d year of the Hejra. 
Hej. 333. By this time, the miſeries of the califat were inexpreſſible. 
A. D. 944. The Greets had taken the cities of Erzerun, Daras, and 
The califf Niſibis, and had commited prodigious ravages upon the 
buys Moſlem dominions. This induced the califf to court their 
peace of emperor, by making him a preſent of the famous handker. 
the Greets chief, which was ſaid to have been ſent by our Saviour im- 
by a pre- preſſed with an exact print of his face, to Algar the king of 
ſent of .Al Roha, or Edeſſa, which now belonged to the Maſeem: 
our Sa- As the authenticity of this handkerchief received great 
viour's countenance from antiquity, as well as the ſtory of Abpar, 
handker- no doubt was made of its being a true relict; and it was re. 


chief. ceived by the clergy, and court of Con/tantinople, with the 


utmoſt pomp and veneration, being depoſited in the church 
of St. Sophia there, and preſerved *till that city was taken by 
the Turks. This ſeaſonable preſent ſeems to have brought 
| about a peace between the two empires. 

Great fa- But the califat in general was, at this time, in a moſt de. 
mine at plorable ſituation. The public diſorders, having cauſed 
Bagdad. all agriculture to be neglected, a moſt dreadful famine raged 
7 at Bagdad; where the people were obliged to ſubſiſt upon 
. bran, and at laſt upon hay, while the mortality was ſuch, 
that heaps of Moflems were buried in one grave, without 
thoſe ablutions, and funeral rites, which they think ſo ef. 
ſential to their interment. Thoſe and many other calamities, 
which happened about the ſame time to the califat, deter- 
mined Tuzun to dethrone Motadti, and to raiſe to the throne 
Al Moftacfi, the fon ' of the califf AI Motafi, This was ac- 
+... cordingly performed, and the dethroned califf ſoon after 
had his eyes put out. As to his character little can be ſaid, 
for he was not above four years in the poſſeſſion of the ca- 
lifat. His power was reduced to a kind of an eccle- 
ſiaſtical juriſdiction, and therefore we may caſily ſuppoſe, 
that the character which writers give him, of his having been 
à religious prince, is juſt. He died about the both year of 
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Al Moſtachi, the twenty-ſecond califf of the houſe of 
Ka es Al Abbas. Be 
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a pregnant proof of the contempt into which that 


dignity was now fallen. A woman called Alam, found means 
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to aſſure Tuxun, that 41 Moſtackfi was a very worthy perſon. 


cipated from the tyranny of the Turks, the califf ſeemed to Jaaula 


audience to all foreign ambaſſadors. But his favourite 
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Taxun immediately made him califf, and after exacting the 
oath of obedience to him, from all perſons, he declared him- 
ſelf Emir A Omra; which was now become a poſt, 
that gave law to the califf himſelf. 4/ MJJacfi begun his 
reign with an act of decency, for he releaſed his predeceſſor 
A] Motaki, from his confinement, but he {till found himſelf | 
embroiled with the Greeks. In an irruption they made, He is em- 
they 2 as far as Aleppo, but they were repulſed by broiled by 
Saifodawla, whom we have had occaſion ſo often to men- theGreeks. 
tion. At this time, this tyrant and his family were far 
more powerful than the califf; but he had a competitor, 
in the perſon of Apbad, the califf of Egypt, and their forces 
were ſo equal, that Sazfadawla, though he made himſelf 
maſter of Hems and Aleppo, was obliged to deſiſt from his 
attempt upon Damaſcus: and a general action enſuing, nei- 
ther party could boaſt of the victory. 0 
In the 334th year of the Hejra, died Tuzun, the Emir Al Hej. 334. 
Omra, which high ſtation was immediately uſurped by 4A. D. 945. 
Zairac, another Turk. The perquiſites, however, of this Deſcrip- 
high poſt, which in fact ſtill depended upon the califf, ren- tion of the 
dered it a very conſiderable object of ambition. The dif- Calif 's 
trict of Bagdad was annexed to it, and there ſtill was not office aug 
only a reverence, but an actual revenue, that accrued to it power. 
from the ſeveral tyrants, who had parcelled out the califat. 
Hocxxodatola, therefore, put in his claim to be Emir Al 
Omra, and being in poſſeſſion of Abꝛuax, he was ſo power- 
ful, that he {truck terror into the Turks themſelves. The 
califf Al Mo/tacfi, and Jairac, were chaied from Bagdad, but 
the califf himſelf was wiſe enough to come under the pro- 
tection of Moezzodawla, who immediately recognized his 
authority, and compromiſed matters with Zairac; who 
was appointed collector of all the public revenues. 
Thecalifat, by this revolution, being in ſome degree eman- Moexxo- 


enjoy himſelf, and beſtowed very high diſtinctions on Moez- made E- 
z2dawla, and his family. Their names and titles of ho- „rr 4] 
nour were even inſcribed upon the coin; and the califf, as Onra, 
the firſt ſlave of the empire, was allowed about two hundred | 
pounds a day, for his ſubſiſtence ; but his palace was poſ- 

ſeſſed, as well as his real power, by Maezzodawla, the Emir 

Al Omra. Notwithſtanding this, 4] My/tacft the califf, {till 
preſerved all appearances of ſovereignty ; and, as uſual, gave 


miſtreſs, AI Am, was diſſatisfied with Moezzodlatola, and ca- 
balled with ſome of the great men of the empire, to remove 
him from the poſt of Emir Al Omra. Moezzodawla diſco- 
vered this, but covered it with profound diſſimulation. On 
a day appointed by the califf to give audience to an am- 


baſſador from the Emir of 'Koraſan, he repaired to the palace 
+. TER. G og 3 with 
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with a ſtrong guard, of which he di'poſed properly. He 
then went into the preſence of the califf, proſtrated himſel8 
before him, and as uſual kiſſed the hem of his garment, 
Soon after, two of his principal officers came in, and the 
7 5 F I mom: _ Randy * 3 * inſtead of 
A ifing them, they ſeized him by the wriſts, dragged him 
3 from his throne, and with all marks of indignity, that poſ- 
the califf ſibly could be exerted, they forced him to Moezzodauwla's 
©. houſe, where he was ironed and confined in a dungeon: 
: ſoon after, he was deprived of his ſight, and his favourite 
miſtreſs Al Zn, had her tongue cut out. As this califf 
_ reigned only ſixteen months, we can ſay little or nothing 
about his character; nor indeed, can he properly be con- 
ſidered as a ſovereign prince. At the time of his death he 
Was about forty-one years of age. 
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Al Moti, thc fon of the deceaſed califf Moktader, th 
_ #wenty-third califf of the hovſe of Al Abbas. 


Al Moti TE. HIS calf, being the ſon of A M#tader, ſucceeded 
| ſucceeds without any oppoſition, to the imperial dignity ; but 
to the ca- like his immediate predeceſſors, he was no better than a 
fat. cypher in the government; which continued to be uſurped 
« CEE” by Moezzodawla. That tyrannical miniſter, denied to his 
maſter, even the common neceſlaries of life, and allowed 
him only one ſervant ; who kept an account of the money 
he expended. | 
Natjerodawla ſtill remained in the poſſeſſion of the princi- 
pality of Matuſel, and either from a ſenſe of duty or ambi- 
tion. he undertook to deliver the califf from the tyranny of 
the Deylamites, under Magzzodatula, With this view, Nai- 
ſerodatola advanced to Bagdad, at the head of the Hamdanite 
forces, and obliged Aoezzodawla,' with his pupil the califf, 
to retreat with great precipitation to Tecrit. Naiferedawls, 
upon this,. poſſeſied himſelf of all the eaſtern part of Bagdad. 
Moezzodawla having recruited himſelf, returned to diſlodge 
Bagaad his rival out of Bagdad; but finding that impracticable, the 
faken. faſt of the year was ſpent in ſkirmiſhes; without any deci- 
| ſiye effect. | | 

. About this time, died the celebrated A Aſbed, the califf of 

Affairs of Egypt, in an advanced age. He was one of the moſt ſuc- 
Fzypte ceſsful rebels that we read of in hiſtory. But in all other 
T reſpects, he was a great man. He was brave, juſt, and ge- 
nerous; and about the time of his death, he was renewing 
his preparations to deliver the califf from his tyrants. We 
ate told that before his death, a ſevere writing was found in 
E KY | His 


of the Greeks, and took two thouſand priſoners, with very 


reaſon why Saifedawla did not reſide at Bagdad, was, be- With the 
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his palace, cenſuring his conduct, which affected him great- Saifodaw 
ily. His fon Abul Huſem; a minor, ſucceeded him; but an 44 huts 

At hiopean, one Cafur, held the reigns of government. The himſelfup 
death of Al Aſhed, encouraged Saifodawla, who ſeems by in Aleppo. 
that time to have made up matters with Moezzodatola, to 
make himſelf maſter of Damaſcus. But his tyranny being 
inſupportable to the inhabitants, they invited Cafur to de- 
liver them from it. He accordingly marched a body of 
Egyptian troops, who expelled Saifodatola out of the city, 
the government of which was given to Baddar. After this 
event, Saifodatola, went to Aleppo, where he ſhut himſelf 
up, and he ſeems to have proclaimed war againſt all the 
world. For being one of thoſe free-booters, we have al- 
ready deſcribed, he never was without ſoldiers, who par- 
took in his ſpoils. Accordingly, we find him next year 
invading the neighbouring territories, which he rendered 
a ſcene of deſolation where-ever he marched. An imperial 
army, (for the Gree# emperors were ſtill very powerful in 
the Eaſt) being ſent againſt him, he killed twenty thouſand 


little loſs to himſelf, In ſhort, he appears at this time 
to have been the abſolute maſter of the califat; nor is the 
inſignificant califf ſo much as mentioned in hiſtory. The His wars 
cauſe a famine raged then in that city, to ſuch a degree, G75, 
that mothers dreſſed their own children for food, and a peſti- 

og ſucceeding, the famine laid the country almoſt deſo- 

ate. LI 

The reſidence of Sai fodaꝛbla continued ſtill to be at Aleppo, 

from whence he made excurſions over all the neighbouring 
countries; for, in the 330th year of the Hejra, we are told, 

that he took Bur/a, the antient Pruſa, ſituated near mount 
Olympus in Bythinia; but the reader is to remark, that Pfo- 

lemy mentions two towns of that name in the ſame province. 
Sarfodatula having taken the place, deſtroyed its fortifications. 

But he met with a powerful enemy, in the perſon of AM and the 
Moteraſi, who ſucceeded: to the command of the Karma- Karmas« 
tians; and who defeated a prince of the houſe of Hamdan, tians, 
who had been made governor of Hems by Saifadaw!a. The 

latter, however, collecting his forces together, and march- 

ing them towards Hems, which was then in Al MAoteraſfi's 
poſſeſſion, the Karmatian was totally defeated. Very few 

of his men eſcaped, and he himſelf being taken, his head 

was cut off, and carried before the conqueror on the point 

of a lance. This conqueſt was efteemed ſo glorious, that 
Saifodaꝛola was complimented upon it, by one of his kinſ- 

men, of the Hamdan family, in an elegant copy of Arabian 
verſes. After that, he returned to Aleppo, which he made the His peace 
ſeat of his reſidence, and concluded a treaty with /oezzo- with Mo- 
dawla, to whom he ſeems to have reſigned the poſt of Zmir c 
A Omra; for we perceive, that cezzedawula ſoon after la. 
| A  Gg4 taok. 
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took up his reſidence at Bagdad. This alliance left Miez. 
z9dawla at liberty to proſecute his animoſity againſt Naſpr. 
datola, whom he diſpoſſeſſed of Marwſel. But while ME Ag. 
dawla was employed in this expedition, the Emir, or ſo— ; 
vereign of Koraſan, made an irruption into his territories F 
that obliged him to abandon his new conqueſt, which im. 
mediately reverted to Naſerodatola. About the fame time, 
Sarfodawla, was defeated by the Greeks, who ſoon after 
5 took Maraſb, and beſieged Tarſus. _ 
Affairs of During thoſe tranſactions, 4 Manſur, the califf of Kar. 
Kairwan, cyan in Africa, was making as glorious a figure as that of the 
califf of Bagdad, was deipicable. He extinguiſhed a re. 
beliion, railed by A Yezid, whom he deteated in two 
battles, and having diſpoſſeſſed him of Al Catama, he made 
him priſoner, and put him to death. This califf continued 
ſtill to be ſovereign of Sly, but he committed the govern- 
ment of it to one Al Haſan, who reigned with great mo- 

deration and glory. | 
and of The vaſt kingdom of Perſa, like the other dominion; 
Perfia. of the caljfat, was, at this time, parcelled out among{t 
© © ulurpers; nor is it very eaſy to account for that ablolute do— 
minion which each acquired, in his government. It ſeems, 
principally, to have been owing to that perpetuity of 
power, with which the califfs of late, had inveſted the go- 
vernors of their chief provinces, and which undoubtedly 
was a capital error in their politics; and could be account- 
ed for, only by the neceſſity of the times. Amadowala was, 
at this time, the moſt powerful of the Per/ian princes; and 
jn great reputation, for his virtue and wiſdom. Having 
no male iſſue, he adopted his nephew Adadodatola, to be 
Account his ſucceſſor. This 4dadodawla was the ſon of Rucradawln, 
of the All the three princes were the ſons of Buha, but Amade- 
riſe ofthe datula was the eldeſt, He gave to his nephew, and adopted 
great A2a- ſucceſior, 4dadodawla, the title of ſultan, or ſovereign lord, 
Z:a6%/a,, which was afterwards adopted by the eaſtern princes, and 
IIĩUsſtill uſed by them. But though Amadodawla was the firſt 
who made uſe of this term, yet jt ſeems not to have become 
general till ſome years after. Be this as it will, Adadodatula 
having ſucceeded to his uncle, the army refuſed to obey 
him. Upon this, his father Ruczodawla, marched to his 
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aſſiſtance. His firſt meaſure was to pay a ſolemn viſit, bare 

legged, attended by all his troops, bare legged likewiſe, to 

the tomb of his elder brother 4madidawia, where he reſided 

for three days, paying his devotions. This ceremony, ri- 

diculous as it may ſeem, had its due effect, and we are told 

that Agadogdawla recovered his anne It appears like- 
a 


wiſe, that Amaardaiula, and Rucnodawla his brother, were 
ſucceively {mirs Al, Omras, but that the third brother 
- $4exzedatila, though he executed the functions of the 
place, under his brothers, never was properly invelted with 
dine Cigitity. This £15comtance, however, ſerves to FOR: 
„ e . arm 
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aum what we have often obſerved, that the califfs of Bagdad, 

lh retained a pre-eminence of authority, which was ſub- 
nitted to by the greateſt of the eaſtern princes; who were 
-oud to have the title or being their chief ſervants, 


jn the mean while, the reſtleſs Saifodawla, once more in- Saifadow- 
aded the Greek territories, with fire and deſolation; and car- 44 invaaes 
ned deſolation almoſt to che very bowels of that empire. It is the Greek 
lud, that he put thirty thouſand of the Greeks to the ſword, empirc. 


and took two thouſand priſoners. The imperial general 
Lowever, found means to draw him into a mountainous paſs, 
where his whole army was cut to pieces, himſelf narrowly 
eſcaping, while his military cheit, and all his baggage, fell 
into the hands of the conqueror; who at the ſame time re- 
covered all the priſoners and the ſpoils, that had been taken 
from his own nation. The darkneſs of the night alone 
faved Sarfodatwla, with his few attendants, who. eſcaped 
the ſword, to the number of about three hundred. His 


defeat is, by che Moſlem hiſtorians, attributed entirely to and is de- 
his own obſtinacy, in marching into the defile, where he feated. 


was ſurrounded. The name of the general, who obtained 
this ſignal ſucceſs, was Zemiſces. As to Saifodaꝛula himſelf 
he eſcaped firſt to Adana in Cilicia, and then returned to 
Aleppo, where he reigned with all the ſplendour of a powerful 
Monarch. Tho' he was bloody and barbarous, yet he is 
ſaid to have encouraged men of learning, and particularly an 
eminent Turkiſh philoſopher, named A! Farabi, to whom 
he paid great diſtinctions, on account of his virtue and 
learning; we are likewiſe informed, that many other Scholars 
of note reſorted to his court, and were careſſed by him. 
His vizir, or chief miniſter, was taken priſoner in his late 
defeat; and died in chains at Con/tantinople. 


In the 341 ſt year of the Hejra, an emir called I, who Hej. 341. 
commanded at Oman laid ſiege to Baſra, which was ſtill A. D. 
nominally under the allegiance of the califf. Ado2zz2dawla, 95 2. 


as we have already ſeen, at that time acted under his brother 
Rocnedawla, as Emir Al Omra, and he diſpatched one of 


his generals, Al Mohalebi, at the head of an army to raiſe the A rebel- 
ſiege, which he did; and fo effectually ſuppreſſed Tu/ef's lion ſup- 
rebellion, which he had raiſed at the head of ſome Karma- preſt. 


tian troops, that he never afterwards made any figure in the 
field. The reſt of the tranſactions of this year, are ſo blended 
together, that the whole narrative of them. is abſurd and 
confuſed. All that we know is, that the Greets and the 
Moflems mutually invaded each other, and that the Euro- 
fean Moſleims were fo much divided amongſt themſelves, that 
their power both in Spain and Scicily, was greatly reduced; 
but the hiſtory of thoſe diviſions does not properly belong 
to this place. The war however ſtill continued between 
Moezzadawla and Naſerodatdla. The former diſpoſſeſſed the 
latter of Matoſel; and made himſelf maſter of all that rich 


proyince. But the Hamdans were fo powerful, that Naſ- War bet- 
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houſes of erodatula ſeems to have been unable to maintain his con 
Buya and queſts; for we are told that he ſoon after made peace with 
Hamdan, Naſeradawla, and returned to Bagdad. In the mean While 
the throne of Adberbijan, was uſurped by Mahſpudan, who 
firſt impriſoned, and then put to death, his nephews; to 
whom it belonged of right. Many other revolutions hay. 
ened about the ſame time in the califat. The king of 
ubia, an upſtart power, ſcarce never heard of before 
beſieged and took Afwan, an important city in the upper 
a Egypt, upon the eaſtern bank of the Nile. But the Egyp- 
and in E- ians, who were then commanded by Cafur, engaged * 
Spt. Nubians, and not only defeated them, but invaded Nubia 
: itſelf, and took Al Rim one of its chief fortreſſes. This Cafyr, 
whom we have already mentioned to have been an Athiopian, 
was W e a ſlave of that nation; and was purchaſed by 
Aſbed, for about nine pound ſterling. Upon the death of 
his maſter he became, in fact, the ſoverign of Egypt, tho' he 
ſuffered A Afped's ſons to retain the title. Upon his death, 
the public affairs of Egypt fell into ſuch diſorder, that we 
have no certain account of his ſucceſſor, nor indeed of the 
affairs of that country, till it was conquered by A! azz, 
the califf of Kirwan. 
Character The actions of Saifodoꝛola, oneof the moſt celebrated cap. 
of Saifo- tains of the age in which he lived, form the moſt conſi- 
derable periods of the hiſtory of this califat. The reader haz 
already ſeen, that he was of the Bouya family, and that the 
former part of his life, was a continual courſe of rebellion 
war and bloodſhed. Notwithſtanding that, his court at 
Aleppo, at the time of his death, was incomparably the moſt 
magnificent and polite, of any in the eaft, His courage was 
unqueſtionable, and ambitien ſeems to have been the only 
fault, of which, as a prince, he could be accuſed. His palace 
was open to the learned and ingenious of all denominations, 
but eſpecially poets; and ſome poetical fragments of his 
own compoſition, have been tranſmitted by hiſtorians, to 
later times. As he was a fine poet, he is ſaid to have been 
a tender lover, and that a beauty of royal extraction engaged 
his affection ſo much, that he kept her apart in a palace, 
which he allotted for her uſe, leaſt ſhe ſhould be poiſoned 
by his other wives. He was in continual wars with the 
Greeks, with various ſucceſs. They happened to take 
priſoner one of his kinſmen, Abu Taras, who was a poet 
likewiſe, and ſo much beloved by Saifodatola, that a little 
before his death, he ſettled a cartel with the Greefs, princi- 
pally with a view of obtaining his kinſman's liberty. The 
aliff JI Moti however, is ſcarcely mentioned during the 
hiſtory of his own reign ; tho' it is very plain, that his coun- 
tenance and authority muſt have been ofinfinite conſequence 
to the ſeveral parties who governed under him. We are 
told, that about this time, Moezzodotbla, who was the 
acting emir Al Omra, put to ſale all the public poſts at Bag: 
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aal; and that he ſold that of cadi, or chief Juſtice, for 
an annuity of about ten thouſand pound which was paid 
to himſelt. From this circumſtance it appears, that the 
court of Bagdad, was ſtill upon many occaſions, applied to 
as the ſupreme tribunal of the eaſtern Moſlems. 


The diviſions, and weakneſs of the califat, undoubtedly Succeſſes 
contributed greatly to the ſucceſies of the Greeks, under of the 
M or the imperial general, who in ſome degre? reſtored Greeks, 


6 
the ſplendour of that empire. The chief ſeat of the Maſſem 


Government at this time in Europe, appears to have been 
Sicily, by which they had a convenient intercourſe with 
Spain, Italy, and other European countries; in which they 
were very powerful. A Haſan continued to govern Sicily 
as firſt emir, under the califf of Kairꝛwan, and had at this 
period a very conſiderable fleet at ſea; far ſuperior to that 
of the Chriſtian powers, whom he terribly harraſſed. But 
after the entire defeat of Sarfodawla, already mentioned, 
the Creeks recovered themſelves ſo much, that 4 Haſan 
agreed to a cartel and releaſed many of theChriſtian priſoners 
Yet we are told that he carried with him to Africa, the 
chief Sicilan nobility te be inſtructed in the faith of 


Mab:met. 5 


Next year, however, Nicephorus, (called Phecas) the im- Who take 


453. 


is 


perial general, made a freſh irruption into the MAaſem ter- Ain Zar- 


ritories, at the head of ſixty thouſand men, and took Ain ba, 


Zarba, formerly called, 4nazarbus, The deſign of Nicephorus 
in this expedition, ſeems to have been to expel the Moſlem 
inhabitants entirely out of that city, and its neighbourhood. 
Some writers ſay, that according to the capitulation he made 
wien them, they were obliged to retire, but were ſuffered to 
carry off their effects. 
NMicephorus took the city, he obliged ail the inhabitants to 
vetake themſelves to the great moſque, and that the Greeks 
butcheres all, who had not either time to repair thither, or 


could not be admitted for want of room. Be this as it will, 


it is certain, that Nicephorus obliged them to leave the place, 
and that many of the inhabitants were cut in pieces, before 
it was evacuated. 


After this conqueſt, Nicephorus marched againſt Saifdatula, and 
(whom the Greeks corruptly called Chabdamus, which is a Aleppo. 


corruption of Hamadan the eldeſt branch of the Buya family) 
with an army, conſiſting, according to ſome hiſtorians, of 
two hundred thouſand men. Sarfodowla was then at 
Aleppo, and it appears, from the preparatians made by Nice- 
phorus to ſubdue him, that he had on foot vaſt bodies of 
forces; and that his cavalry was very formidable. For 
amongſt the military equipages of Micephorus, we are told he 
had four thouſand mules laden with thorns, (or what the 
moderns call Cheveux de Frize) an engine pointed with ſtcel 
which the foot throw before them to defend them from the 


attack of the horie, S$aifodowia, hearing of the a” 


0 


t is ſaid by others, that when 
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4⁵⁰ A GENERAL HISTORY 
of Nicephorus, divided his forces into two bodies. One gf 
them he ſent, under Naja, his general, to fight Nicephorus 
upon the frontiers of his dominions, and with the other 
body, which he commanded himſelf, he covered Aleppy. 
Nicephorus, having by a maſterly march, eluded the vigilance 
of Naja, ſurprized Saifodowla, who was encamped upon 
an eminence called Bankowſ/a, near nao 9, and not only 
defeated him, but made himſelf maſter of his palace, where 
he found an immenſe treaſure, a magazine of arms, and 
fourteen hundred mules.” The Greeks then laid ſiege to Aleppo 
itſelf, which was the great object of their expedition; and 
tho” they attacked it with great fury, and a variety of military 
engines, they were ſeveral times repulſed. It does not 
appear whether Saifedowla, upon this occaſion was in the 
City, tho” it is moſt probable that he was, and that he had 
been betrayed, by his general Naja. A quarrel aroſe, be- 
tween the townſmen, and the garriſon, which obliged the 
latter to withdraw from the walls; and the Greets made uſe 
of that opportunity to ſtorm the place, with a vaſt ſlaughter 
of the inhabitants, ten thouſand of whom they made captives. 
The garriſon upon this retreated into the citadel, which NMice- 
phorus likewiſe beſieged. But the cauſe of Sarfodowla be- 
a came now a common one with all the /4o/lems, who were 
: greatly alarmed, at the formidable progrefs of Nicephorus. 
but the Tyhalem therefore, the Egyptian Governor of Damaſcus, ad- 
citadel is vanced with an army, to Sarfodowla's aſſiſtance, and Nice- 
reheved. 4horys, whoſe troops undoubtedly had ſuffered greatly, 
found himſelf obliged to abandon the ſiege about 10 days 
after he had taken the city. Notwithſtanding this misfortune, 
Nicephorus ſeems to have paſſed the winter in the neighbour- 
hood of Aleppo, where he took ſeveral places of importance, 
for by this time, Naja, Saifodawla's general, had declared 
for himſelf; and after defeating 4bu! Werd, the tyrant of 
Kalat, had ſeized upon that principality. 
AMexzo- Mnezzodawla, ſtill continued to exerciſe the place of emir 
dawwlais Al Omra at Bagdad. He was in his religious principles a 
a Shiite, ſtrong Shizte, and publiſhed upon the doors of the moſques 
at Bagdad, a moſt ſolem malediction, againſt Moawiyah the 
firſt califf of that name, and all the enemies of the family of 
Ali; and their deſcendants. This was very diſagreeable to 
the Sonnzte party, who eraſed the malediction, but Moezx- 
odawla, being the abſolute maſter of Bagdad, they were ob- 
liged to ſubmit. He even this year appointed a ſolemn faſt, 
in commemoration of A! Honein, the fon of Ali, On this 
3* occaſion, all the ſhops, and public places of Bagdad were 
ſhut up, and the women of the place were obliged to walk 
in proceſſion, with diſheveiled hair, rending their garments, 
and beating their breaſts. Soon after this, dowezzodewia 
received an irreparable loſs in the death of Mohallebi, his firſt 
miniſter, a man of great virtue and abilities. Th 
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The year after, the war between the Hoſems and the The wars 
Greeks, {till continued, and a battle was fought between with the 
them, near Tar/us, in which both parties ſuffered ſeverely ; Greets 
the lois to the Moſlems being five thouſand men, and that contiuue, 


of the Chriſtians, greater. he latter, however, ſeem to. 
have had the advantage, for we [perceive that, foon after, 
they took by ſtorm the city Malſiſiya, which they had be- 
fore befieged in vain, and cut in pieces a great number of 
the inhabitants; who were ſaid to amount to two hundred 
thouſand. Tarſus itſelf, ſoon after ſurrendered to Nicephorus, 
who purſued his deſign of peopling the places he conquer= 
ed with Chriſtians, and expelling the Haſems from them. 
This city _— the birth place of the great St. Paul, be- 
came the peculiar object of his attention in this reſpect. 
He permitted the Moſlem inhabitants to retire to Antioch, 
and a colony of Chriſtians was tranſplanted to Tarſus, 
where they converted the chief moſque into a table, and 
adorned that city with many noble 1 and fortifi- 


cations. 


Conflantinople, had a very 


form a party againſt him, amongſt thoſe Maſlems who ha 
retired to Antioch, and it grew ſo ſtrong that he declared 
himſelf a ſovereign ; and marched at the head of an army, 


to beſiege Aleppo. Saifodatola happened then to be at May- 
| yafarakin, and notwithſtanding the vaſt blows he had re- 


ceived, he acted with great intrepidity and wiſdom. He 
fent Baſhara, one of his generals, with an army to ſtrengthen 
Curuba, whom he had left governor of Aleppo, and they 
having effected, without any loſs, a junction of the forces, 


totally defeated Rafhik. This rebellion 5eing thus quench'd, 


Sarfodawla was enabled to take the city of Kalat from his 


rebellious general, Naja, whom he took and cut off his 


head. 


of Saifedarula, Notwithſtanding all his various difficulties, 
he ſtill continued to be the patron and encourager of men 
of genius; and the diſpoſitions of the Hrabs in favour of 


poetry, is well exemplified in the inſtance of Motanabbi, 


who diſtinguiſhed himſelf above all his cotemporaries, in 


Arabic poetry, and was-one of the principal ornaments of 


Saifodawla's court. This perſon, was the ſon of a Cyfar 
waterman, but became ſo thoroughly enraptured by the 
charms- of the muſes, that he took himſelf to be divinely 


| Inſpired ; and upon the ſtrength of that, he actually ſet up 
To ſo,incredible a pitch of enthuſiaſm 


for a prophet. | ; 
may men arrive when they ramble after extraordinary per- 


fections. Many of the tribes of the Arabs, moſt of whom 


are tin ured with the like madneſs, looked upon him as a 


real prophet ; and he. ſoon- acquired fo great a following 
amongſt 


The conqueſts of ring e Ha who ſoon after returned to Rebel- 

ad effect upon the affairs of Sai- lions a- 
2dawla. One of his officers, called Rafhikh, found means to gainſt Sai: 
d fodaxula. | 


Thoſe ſucceſſes appear to have re-eſtabliſhed the fortunes Hiſtory of 
a prophec 
and a po · 
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8 A GENERAL HISTORY 
amongſt them, that he became formidable, to Suly, the 
Egyptian governor of Hems; who, getting him in his power 
threw him into priſon, and obliged him to forego his pro- 
phetical pretenſions. But notwithſtanding the extream 
jealouſy of the eaſtern courts upon ſuch occaſions, ſuch wa; 
their veneration for an eminent poet, that he immediately 

Tecovered his liberty, and purſued the ſame way of life, 

with his great predeceſſor and countryman, Omar; but with 

very different fortune. For he ttavelled from court to court, 
and was well received in all. Saifodaw!a heaped upon hin 
riches and honours, as did the califfs of Egypt and Perjia, 
and he moved from place to place; with a moſt magnificent 

„ _ _equipage, carrying along with him all nis family, and his 

Who is treaſures. But at laſt, paying a viſit to Bagdad, being de- 

murdered termined to ſpend the remainder of his life at Cya, the place 

for his of his nativity; he was on account of his riches; attacked 
riches. by ſome Arab robbers, near that city, upon the banks of 
the Tygris, and though he and his ſon bravely defended 
themſelves and their properties, both of them loſt their lives, 
and left the villains in poſſeſſion of their ſacraligious plun- 
der. Abu Hatem, another celebrated Moſlem poet; died 
about the ſame time. | 


the Ham- the Eaſt, received ſeveral terrible blows, about the 356th 
dan fami- year of the Hejra. In that year Arezzodawla, who ha 
Jy of Mo- been about twenty-two year's the acting Emir A! Omra, 
tz20daw.. died. He was thought to be naturally raſh and hot; but he 
la, and had corrected thoſe defects, by a long courſe of experience 
and had arrived to all the accompliſhments of a great prince: 
Upon his death bed, he ſeemed to be very penitent, for the 
errors of his paſt life ; he left great part of his wealth to 
charitable uſes, and he gave freedom to all his flaves. He 
had in an encounter, loſt one of his hands, and he kept up; 
by means of running-footmen, who were incredibly ſwift; 
a conſtant correſpondence with Rofmadatula, his brother: 
and the other princes of the Hamdan family. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon, who obtained the epithet of Azzodawla; 
that is, the ſtrength of the court ; but he was far inferior to 
his father, in every reſpect: and ſoon loſt his influence 
with the Maſlenis. Hh | | 2 
Saifedaw His death was ſucceeded by that of 1 whoſe 
2. character we have already deſcribed. We have little more 
to add to it, than that he died of a ſtrangury, about the 
Sith year of his age. Notwithſtanding the various reverſes 
of his fortune, he never defiſted from eticouraging; to the 
utmoſt of his power, men of learning and genius. Abul- 
da, the Moſlem hiſtorian, gives an inſtance of this, for 
he tells us, that one Al Katel, an author of great eminence; 
having been fifty years employed in compoſing a fingle trea- 
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For a copy of it; but with an apology, that his circum- 
: | | ſtances 


Deaths in The Hamdan family, now the moſt powerful of any in 


tiſe, Saifodatola made him a preſent of a thouſand dinars 
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OF THE WORLD. 463 
ſtances did not permit him to reward him with a ſum more 
adequate to the work. _ | 

The Hamdan family, before the cloſe of this year, re- Na/re« 
ceived another terrible blow in the perſon of Nofſeredowla dar a 
This prince laid the death of his brother Sarfedatula ſo much confined 
to heart, that being otherwiſe of no very pliable temper, by his ſon 
he indulged himſelf, in a kind of an exceſs of fury againſt Abu Tag- 
all about him, fo that he became quite inſufferable. This lab, 
produced a conſpiracy, in which Fatima, one of his wives, 
and his ſons, Abu Taglab, and Abul Baracat, were concern- 
ed; and at the requeſt of his grandees, Naſjerc7aw!a was, by 
Taglab, confined to the caſtle of Ardman, near his el 


15 1 Naſſerodaꝛola, upon his confinement, where he 
© ti was but very indifferently treated, recovered ſenſe enough 

lace to write a letter to his third ſon, Hamdan, on whom he 

ked had beſtowed an independent principality, complaining of 

of his uſage, and defiring him to march at the head of his 

ded troops to his relief. This letter was intercepted by Abu 

1 Taglab, and the other ſon, upon which NMæſſerodatula was : 
* removed to another caſtle, where he was more cloſely con- and dies. 
ied + fined than before; and ſoon after died. Upon his death a 

bloody war was carried on amongſt the three ſons; Abul 

in” Baracat was defeated and killed by Hamdan, who made him- 

th ſelf maſter of his dominions, and he in his turn was defeated 

" and diſpoſſeſſed of all he had by Abu Taglab. Nor did the yar a- 
a other branches of that illuſtrious _— enjoy a greater de- mopgſt 
5 gree of tranquility or happineſs. he great Saifodawla his (org, 
F was ſucceeded by a ſon, who aſſumed the ſame name. But * 
e. in the year 357, he met with an ex from Abu Faras, 

5 the governor of Hems, whom Saifodawla drove from thence 

0 to Sadad; he was purſued thither by the firſt 2 Rs 

x general Carubah, the ſame who had defeated Ra#:/h, and he 

now defeated and put Ahu Faras to death; but if this Abu 


Faras was the ſame whom the firſt Saifodaꝛula redeemed 
from Conſtantinople, authors differ with regard to his fate; 
for he is ſaid to have died ſoon after his return to Aleppo. 
| Be this as it will, it is certain, Carubah, like almoſt all the 
| other ſucceſsful generals of thoſe countries and times, re- 
ainſt his maſter, whom he drove from Aleppo, and Rebellion 


| belled ag: 
took poſſeſſion of that city. But the Greeks, about the ſame of Caru⸗ 


time, making another ſucceſsful irruption into the Moſlem z,, 
territories, made themſelves maſters of the caſtle of Area, 
and then advanced to Hems, within the diſtrict of 3 | 
and took and burnt it; all the inhabitants having before 
abandoned it. From thence they proceeded againſt Antioch, Antiech 
which they took, and put many of the inhabitants to the taken by 
ſword ; but we do not find, that they were able to make the. 
themſelves maſters of the citadel. Another diviſion of them 
Jaid ſiege to Aleppo, and obliged Carubah to retire into the 
Caſtle, where he was obliged to purchaſe his ſafety by 
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agreeing to pay an annual tribute to the Greets; and giving 


the Fatimate califfs, for fo 
1 deſcended from Fa- 


a ſlave, but was a general of conſummate abilities, com- 
manded his land forces. The reader is to obſervę, that be- 


ſides the other names of the African califfs, they are likewiſe 
called Magrabian califfs, becauſe of their vicinity to the 


country of the AZagrabians, or the weſtern parts of Arabia, 
from whence they drew their brayeſt men, and were origi- 


nally deſcended. This Al. Mee, well knew that armies 


alone, which he was to tranſport, through -infinite difficul- 


ties, to great diſtances, were not ſufficient to eſtabliſh his 


conqueſts, and therefore he ſet up a much more effectual 
title, that of being the rightful iman, or high prieſt of the 
Moſlems, as being deſcended from Ali, in whom all autho- 
rity, both civil and eccleſiaſtical, was veſted. This device 
ö wonderfully 


* 
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wonderfully contributed to his ſucceffes. For Fawhar, the 
Magrabian general, partly through his religious prepoſſeſ- 
fon, and partly through the civil diſſentions of the 
Egyptians, found little or no reſiſtance into that country. 
He marched directly to Maſer, and one of the moſt cele- 
brated Moſlem prieſts publicly prayed in the chief moſque 
there, for A Moezz, as a true ſucceſſor of the prophet 
Maßumet, without any mention of Al Moti, the califf of 

Bagdad, whoſe authority, as chief iman, had been ſtill re- 
cognized by the Egyptians in all their moſques, by naming 

him in their public prayers. This happened in the 

month of Auguſt, and the 358th year of the Hejra, and 

Fawhar, in a very ſhort time, made himſelf maſter of all 

that noble country. All the oppoſition he met with was 

from Al * who commanded a body of troops at 4/ 

Ramla in Paleſime. But Al Haſan was ſoon overthrown 

by Jagfur, a Magrabian general, who ſent him and many 

of his principal officers priſoners to I Hoezz. That prince His gene- 
{ill continued in Kairwan, *till Aahar could compleat his ral founds 
conqueſt of Zgypt, which he not only did with very little Grand 
dificulty, but built a city ſince called Grand Cairo, upon Cairo. 
the banks of the Nile, which his ſoldiers inhabited, the 

better to bridle the country; and which is fince become 

the capital of Egypt. Upon the defeat of 4/ Haſan, Al 

Ramla ſubmitted to the arms of the Fatemite califf, as did 


Tiberias, and many other places of that country; the in- 


habitants taking an oath of fidelity to A! Moexx. 

The conqueſt of Egypt being thus in a manner compleat- Syriacon- 
ed, by Fawhar, and the other Magrabian generals; Faafar quered by 
marched with a ſtrong body of troops into Syria, and de- him, 
manded the people of Damaſcus, to ſwear fidelity to the 
Fatemite califf. But the Dama/cenes, in hopes of being ſup- 
ported by the Karmatians, refuted to comply with the ſum- 
mons ; ſo that Taafar was obliged to ſtorm and plun- 


der the city. Soon after, it rebelled, but Jaafar ſubdued 


them a ſecond time, and forced them to take an oath of fide- 
lity to the Fatrmite califf. This great conqueſt was follow- 
ed by the reduction of all the places in Syr:a, as well as in 
Egypt, that had been held by the family of Al Aſßbid; and 
ſo compleatly did 4! Meezz conquer, that he was prayed 
for by name, in all the moſques, of Syria and Arabia, as 
well as of Zgppt, without any mention being made of Al 
Moti, the Syrian califf, excepting at Mecca alone. 

The natural inconſtancy, however, of the people of his Incon- 
new conqueſts, was a great abatement to his ſucceſs. The ftancy of 
Karmatinns declared for the remains of the family of Al the Ep. 
Afpid, who were ſtill numerous, and, in ſome places, power- . 


| ful; and found means to affaflinate Jaafar, the Fatemite 


governor of Dammſeus. By this Zawhar not only loft that 

city, but Al Rama likewiſe ; and all the inhabitants of the 

neighbourhood, declared for 4! 4/hid's family. They then 
VoL. VI. H hb invaded 
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466 A GENERAL HISTORY 
| invaded Egypt itſelf, and gave battle to Fawher, at a 
called lr Shems, nk, thoſe cities ire the 2 
diſtinguiſned by Heliopolis, or the city of the Sun. The im- 
petuoſity of the Karmatians in the beginning of the battle 
which was very bloody, Was ſo great, that they carried all 
who were before them, and thought themſelves ſure of a compleat 
defeated victory, when A! TFawhar charged them ſo vigorouſly 
by the with a freſh body of Magrabians, and Egyptians, that they 
ſame ge- were utterly defeated, and forced to retreat to Syria. 
neral, This great victory, which, we are told, was obtained in 
Vaſt the 360th year of the Hejra, ſeems to have determined 4 
ſucceſs of Moexx to march from Al Modia, the capital of Kairwan, 
Al Moexx to take poſſeſſion of his new empire in Egypt and Syria. He 
who takes had for two years before been making prodigious prepara. 
poſſeſſion tions for that purpoſe. He ordered all his coin and bullion 
of Egypt, to be melted down to ingots of the form of mill-ſtones, and 
of the ſame largeneſs; ſo that each ingot was a ſufficieat 
lead for a camel. This account muſt appear incredible to 
any reader, who does not conſider the vaſt maſſes of wealth, 
which thoſe califfs, when they met with ſucceſs, uſed to 
| heap up. Perhaps, however, ſome art might have been made 
uſe of by Al Moexx, on this occaſion, that he might ſtrike 
his new ſubjects with the great opinion of his power and 
riches. It is however, certain, that he made his entry into 
Egypt with. inexpreſſible pomp and ſplendour, attended by 
a great number of camels, with their golden ladings. By 
this time, Fawhar had made himſelf maſter of Alexandria, 
and all the Egyptian nobility were aſſembled there, and re- 
© ceived their new maſter with the moſt profound marks of 
with vaſt ſubmiſſion and reſpect. From thence he went to Meſer, 
pomp. and to A 1 8 aud at laſt he viſited the new city of Cairo, 
which ſignifies the victorious, becauſe it had been founded 
by Jarohar, under a favourable horiſcope, when Mars was 
in the aſcendant. Through all the places Al Moexx went, 
orders were given to ſuppreſs the name of A Moti in the 
public prayers. 8 | 5 
"FA But though the imans, and thoſe who officiated in the 
prayed for Moſques, were obliged to comply with this order, yet it 
as the was far from being generally well received. The califts of 
true iman the houſe of A Abbas were vaſtly reſpected, even by the 
followers of Ali, and had of late done a great deal to ob- 
lige them. It was therefore with great reluctance, that the 
Egyptians and Syrians in general, complied with this com- 
miſſion 3 nor could the new ſubjects of Al Moexx, at all 
brook the vaſt ſtate with which he demanded to be treated. 
The fate of Hain, an Andaluſian poet, but an Arab by ori- 
ginal, was ſome proof of this. 421 zz had brought him 
along with him in his retinue to ſing his victories, and to 
celebrate his praiſes. But the bard, it ſeems, was too pro- 
fuſe of the incenſe he offered to his maſter upon this occa- 
fon ; and not contented to celebrate him as a great mor 
narcn; 
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narch, and a conqueror, he made him a divinity. This 


467 
Hi t 
ve vaſt offence to the orthodox Maſlens, who looked up- — 


on the poet as a blaſphemer, and he was, probably upon ed. 


that account, murdered by an unknown hand, at Barka. 
The progreſs of 4 Sneze was, without doubt, greatly ows 
ing to the wars that {fiji continued between the Greets, and 
the ſubjects of the callfat. The former made an irruption 
into Armenia, Where they were guilty of great ravages. 
They likewiſe took Najſibin, and penetrated into Diya Rata. 
Nicephorus was then. dead, and the Gres, though nume-— 
jous, were but weakly commanded. Abu Taglab, the ſon 
of Naſercdatula, was then in poſſeſſion of that ne province, 
and he ſent his brother Habitallab, to oppoſe the invaders. 
Habitullah, accordingly; having received all his reinforce- 
ments, attacked the Greet army near Amida, in ground 
| where they could make no advantage of ſuperiority of force; 
and gave them an entire defeat, making priſoners of moit 
of their army, and of their general; wilo died in his con- 
finement. 


In the mean while, Batt»ar; the fon of the lite Mhezzo- The hiſe 


gotoln, continued, after his father, to exerciſe at Bagdad all 


the high functions of Emir A Omra, but with very unequal the depo- 
He had a favourite, one Bali, whom he made ſition of 


abilities. 


The 
Greek: de- 
feated; | 


tory of 


his firſt miniſter, and who greatly diſguſted the commanders A Moti. 


of the Turkiſh and Deylamite troops, who continued to do- 
mineer at Bagdad. The irruptions of the Gree#s, had 
driven into that city a vaſt number of Moſlem ſubjects, 
who were {tript of their all; and the Gree# troops, before 
their late defeat, had threatened Bagdad itſelf. 
finding that the army refuſed to move without their pay, 
repaired to the califf, and demanded ſuch a ſum as was ſuf- 
ficient to put them in motion. It was in vain for the poor 
califf to plead his inability, his poverty, his ſubjeCtion, to 
an inſolent ſoldiery, and the diſgraceful, diſagreeable cir- 
cumſtances he was under, which rendered his ſituation more 
undeſireable than that of any private ſubject. T he Emir re- 


Batktyar, 


upp with great inſolence, that if he would not part with 


is money willingly, he muſt be forced, and the calif, 
who was now old and infirm, agreed to ſell all the effects he 
was poſſeſſed of, which amounted to no more than about 
two thouſand pounds ſterling ; which Baityar immediately 
ſquandered upon his pleaſures ; the danger probably being 
over by the late defeat of the Greeks, near Amida. 


This Inſolence, which left the califf deſtitute, almoſt of Infolenc 
the neceſſaries of life, while his Exir A! Omra was diſſipat- of Bat!y- 
ing in intemperance the vaſt revenue of his own dominions, ar. 


gave great dilzult to the public; but eſpecially to the 7275 
troops. In order to find them employment, he undertook 
an expedition into 4hwaz, which was part of his own do- 
minions; he thought this was a proper opportunity for 
bringing his Turki/b ſoldjers back to a ſenſe of their duty; 
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he therefore treated them with great haughtineſs, and kept 
them under ſtrict diſcipline. But upon his arrival at Vaſet, 
in his return to Bagdad, he underſtood that one of the 
Turkiſh officers, whom he had puniſhed with vaſt ſeverity, if 
not injuſtice, by ſtripping him of his eſtate, had rebelled 
againſt him, and having aſſembled the Turkiſh troops, who 
had been left in that capital, or its neighbourhood, was 
preparing tooppoſe him. The name of this Turkiſh officer 
was Sabetekin, who having defeated the troops under Baktyar, 
and likewiſe ſuch of the inhabitants of Bagdad, as ſtil] ad- 

- Hered to AI Moti and his Emir Al Omra, made himfelf maſter 

f that city, and pillaged 3 palace there. As to 41 

Moti himſelf, he was quite diſabled, by age and infirmities, 

from taking any part in this diſpute, and being now in the 
hands of Sabetekin, he was perſuaded, or rather obliged by 

| him, to reſign the califat to his ſon 4/ Tay. This happen. 

The califf ed in the zoth year of the nominal califat of A Moti, who 

abdicates. was then about ſixty- three years of age. As to this califf 's 

character, his virtues were merely paſſive, he being kept, 
during all his reign, in thraldom, by the family of Buha. 
We are however told, that he was modeſt, religious, cha- 
ritable, and that he was of a mild and agreeable diſpoſt« 


tion. 


Sa d *. 4 7 * * * of - do 


DDP 


Al Tay, the ſon of Al Moti, the twenty-fourth calif 
of the houſe of Al Abbas. 


Kio 3s far. T H : S new califf was above forty years of age when he 

ceeded by was raiſed to the throne. He was, like many of the 

his ſon 47 late califfs, no other than a pupil to the Emir A Omra, 

Tay. which poſt he was forced to confer upon his benefactor 

Sabetetin. The new Emir A Omra found himſelf under 

great difficulties, becauſe Ba#tyar ſtill maintained his ground 

at Waſet, with a numerous army; and Saletetin perceived 

that it was abſolutely neceſſary to reduce him. The more ef- 

fectually to do that, he ſet out with an army from Bagdad, 

but carried along with him the old califf A! Moti, as well 

as the reigning califf, that their preſence might give a ſanc- 

tion to his arms. But when they had advanced to Dair 4! 

Atul, which lay about five leagues from Bagdad, and was 

the ſeat of the Chriſtian biſhop of the Arabs, Al Moti died, 

as did Sabetekin, of a diarrhæa, about two months after the 
abdication of A Moti, at the fame time and place. 

Who The Tursiſb ſoldiers immediately choſe one 4% Aftchin, 

names the for their general, and Al Tay nominated him to the place 

Turk Af of Emir AM Omra. © Al Afickin had ſerved with great reputa- 

telin to be | a tion, 
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tion, under Moezzodawla, and he loſt no time in proceeding his Emir 
to Maſet, where he ſhut up Baktyar, and beſieged him with A! Onra. 
uncommon vigour for fifty days. Upon this occaſion, A 

Afickin depended for his ſueceſs, chiefly upon the preſence 

and authority of the califf Al Tay; as Baktyar, whoſe true 

name was Azzodawla, did upon the princes of the houſe 

of Hamdan, of which he was a branch. Thoſe princes The Han- 
continued ſtill to be very powerful. Old Rotuadawla was dan fami- 
ill alive, and he, or his ſon Adadodatula, was in poſſeſſion ly affiſt 
of almoſt all Perſia. Abu Taglab was equally powerful, Baktyar, 
being now in full poſſeſſion, not only of all the dominions 

left Fim by his father, but many others. Thoſe princes 

however, were at a great diſtance from Waſet, and each 

had his own intereſt ſo much at heart, that it was not eaſy 

to prevail with them, to march to the relief of their couſin 

Baktyar. The latter, however, wrote the moſt earneſt letters 

from Waſet, to Adadodawla, whom he in a manner invited 

to come to his relief, by promiling to reſign to him his power 

and intereſt, ſooner than ſubmit to the Turks, This mag- 

nificent offer prevailed with Adadodawla, ſo that he ſoon 

raiſed an army, and made very quick marches to Vaſet. But 

Baktyar had, at the ſame time, prevailed upon Abu Taglab, 

the ſon of No/zradatula, to march with all manner of expe- 

dition to Bagdad ; which he made himſelf maſter of, betore 

Al Aftekin knew any thing of the matter. For judging that 

he was not able to encounter Adadodawla, he immediately 

raiſed the fiege of VMaſet, and marched with his troops to- 

wards Bagdad, which he found Abu Taglab poſſeſſed of. 

The name of the califf, however, being ſtill of great uſe, 

he ſummoned Abu Taglab to deliver up the city, which he 


had ſeized upon in his own right. The ſummons being re- Al Harb 


jected, AI Aftckin and his Turks, made fo ſudden an im- ©, 
preſſion upon the place, that they carried it ſword in hand. 3 
All this time, 4dodadawln, having taken poſſeſſion of Waſet, Kd. 
made long marches to relieve Abu Taglab, who ſtill main- 

tained his ground in the neighbourhood of Bagdad, and their 

two armies having effected a junction, they, in their turns, 

formed the ſiege of Bagdad. As this capital was, properly 

peaking, compoſed of two cities, one on the eaſtern, the 

other on the weſtern bank of the Tygris, Adodadawla un- 

dertook the inyeſture of the former, as did Ba#tyar that of Hej. 364. 
the latter. To beſiege a city in the Eaſt, at that time, eſ- A. P. 974. 
pecially a great one, was the ſame as to take it, unleſs it hut is 
was defended by a number of troops, equal or ſuperior to forced to 
that of the beſiegers. The Turks abandoned the defence of gy, and is 
Bagdad; but in their retreat they were followed by the com- ꝗefeated. 
bined army, who forced them to a battle; and after a mo 

bloody conteſt, defeated them, at Dair Al Atul, By this 

victory, the princes of the Hamdan family came to the poſ- 


ſeſſion, not only of Bagdad, but of the califf's perſon, and 


the Turkih camp. 
* 5 & H h 3 Baktyar 
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Intrigues Baktyar and Adadodatbla were now in a kind of join 

of Adado- command. But ambition ſoon interpoſed, and Adadodaw), 

dawla. proved the abler politician, The troops of Ba#tyar muti. 

nied for their pay, and were extreamly inſolent to their 

commander, who was obliged to apply to Adodadatola fo; 

aſſiſtance. That prince, upon this occaſion, acted with 

profund diſſimulation. He careſſed the people of Bagdad 

where he obliged his troops to obſerve a molt ſtrict diſci. 

pline, bed Al Tay to his palace, where he was the 

firſt to recognize his ſovereignty, by proſtration, and kifiys 

his hands. He likewiſe reſtored him to his revenue, ind 

even added to his income, and treated him with all jnagin. 

able reſpect. Having, by thoſe means, rendered himſelf 
popular at Bagdad, he adviſed Battyar to leave to him the 

Who im- care of reducing his troops to their duty, and in the mean 

prifoned while to diveſt himſelf of his command ; all which the other 

Battyar was obliged to comply with. But ſoon after, being with 

ard his his brother invited to an entertainment by Azadidawla, the 
brothers. latter made them alt priſoners, _ | 

This perfidious conduct made Ad-dodaw!la entire maſter of 

Baktyar's dominions, and of the poſt of Emir A! Ono, 

which belonged properly to Behar, and he omitted no 

means, by increaſing the equipag :s and ſplendor of the ca- 

liff's living, to ſecure himſelf in the poſſeſſion of his power, 

He is ob- Azadowla had a fon, Marzaban, who was then governor of 
liged by Baſra, and he no ſooner underſtood how his father was 

bis father treated, than he complained in the moſt bitter terms ty 
to reſign Rocnuadawla, the father of Adadridawia, This old prince, 

his power. aſhamed and enraged at his fon, fell into a fit of paſſion that 

was little ſhort of diſtraction. Adadedawla endeavoured to 
appeaſe his father, by ſhewing him the importance of his 
acquiſition, and by offering to give Baktyar ſome compen- 

ſation. But KRocnadawla was deaf to all propoſals of chat 

kind, and treated the meſſengers and embaſſadors of bis lon, 

with the utmol} indignation, even threatning to-cut them in 

pieces, and charging them to tell his fon that, if he did not 

immediately comply with his orders in teſtoring Ba#tyar to 

his liberty and his poſſeſſions, he would in perſon march at 

the head of an army, to chaſtiſe him. Though Rocou- 

dawla, was at this time very old, yet his fon knew him toq 

well to diſpute his commands. He immediately fred Hal- 

tyar and his brother, from their confinement, and replaced 

Death and him in his poſt of Emir Al Oma. But before be let: Bag- 

character 42G, be obliged them and the califf to ſwear, nor to oppole 

of Rocna- his will, or that of his father. Soon after this tranſaction, 

Zowilg, which happened in the 265th year af the Hejra, old Rec- 

= nidazyla died, in full poſſeſion of power, glory and repu- 

totion, as a brave, a juſt, and a magnanimous prince. Be. 

fore his death, he divided his large dominions amongſt 

the three fons who ſurvived him, and enjoined them to 

unity amovgit themſelves. But duqddautn, the eldeit, ber 
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e mindful of his enmity with Baktyar, gave a loſe to that 
u which he had been obliged to ſtifle in his fa- 
ther's life time, and immediately marched an army into 4/- 
waz, where Baktyar's paternal dominions lay. Aþwasz col- Adado. 
jected together all his force, and taking with him, as uſual, 4% 
the califf, he came to a battle with Adaddauwta; but being efcats 
defeated, he fled firſt to Maſet, and then to Bagdad, where and be- 
he ſhut himſelf up. | ſieges 
Adadrdawla, being thus left in poſſeſſion of the field, ſoon Paltrar 
made himſelf maſter of Baktyar's dominions, and of Baſra" Bag- 
irſelf, But, as he was poſſeſſed of the moſt unbounded %, 
ambition, he did not ſtop there. He had formed a plan and takes 
for uniting, in his own perſon, all the poſſeſſions of the Bajra. 
Hamdan or Buya family, and he had abilities to execute it, His cha- 
He had all the capacity of the princes of that houſe ; and, Lacter, 
like them, was a generous encourager of learning, and not tue 
only an author but a critic in poetry, the favourite enter- and vices, 
tainment of eaſtern courts. But with all thoſe excellencies, 
he was diſſembling, and treacherous to the laſt degree. AS 
his court was open to every man of merit, in every branch 
of art and literature, it was crouded with ſuch. Amongſt 
others who reſided there, was one Zozawwer, or the Crook 
backed Forgcr, called from his figure and profeſſion, which 
was that of imitating any man's hand, to ſuch perfection, 
that the forgery was not diſcernable, even by the writer, 
whoſe hand was forged. Adadodawla availed himſelf, to 
very wicked purpoſes, of this artiſt, for he kept him con- 
ſtantly employed in forging letters of princes and miniſters, 
by which he kept all his neighbours at ſo conſtant a variance 
amongſt themſelves, that no confederacy could be formed, 
powerful enough to check his ambition. Baktyar, on the 
other hand, though ambitious and wicked, was inſolent, 
and void of art; and ſo devoted to his pleaſures, that he 
was continually noor, which was the ſource of all his 
misfortunes. He is particularly famous for his bodily 
ſtrength, which was ſo great, that it was ſaid he could en- 
counter a lion, and throw a bull upon his back. 
The 307th year of the Hejra, was opened with the ſiege 
of Bagdad, by Adadedawla, That politic prince knew how 
uſeful diſſimulation was, upon certain occaſions, and he af- 
fected a vaſt reluctance to come to extremities with his 
kinſman Baktyar, He offered to put him in quiet poſſeſſion 


of part of his dominions, and to ſuffer him to reſide in any 


city within them, excepting Mawſel, it he would deliver up 
Bagdad, and his poſt of Emir 41 Omra. At the ſame time, 
to ſhew his ſuperiority, he ſent Ba#tyar a robe; which the 
latter wore, perhaps, becauſe it came from the head of the 
elder branch of the Buya family. He did not however, think Baktyar 
ft to comply with 4dadodawla's propoſal ; but perceiving rced to 
himſelf unable to hold out Bagdad, he retired from thence ,_ 

to A Heditha, Upon his retreat, Adadodatola took polleſ-'p  , 
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ſion of Bagdad, with the perſon of the califf, and ordereg 
Bali, the firſt miniſter under Ba#tyar, to be put to an igno- 
minious death. In all other reſpe&s he acted as the (oye. 
reign of his ſovereign. For he obliged A Tay to give him the 


olt of Emir A Omra, with two imperial ſtandards, 28 
_-_ of his authority, and the entire management cf his 
perſon and family. He likewiſe ordered his name to he 
mentioned in the public prayers, and a drum was beat ever 
morning before his palace; all which innovations, the ca- 
8 liff and his Maſſems at Bagdad, were forced to ſubmit to. 
His agree In the mean while, Ba#tyar, at Al Heditha, met with a 
ment with prince of the Buya family, in circumſtances ſimilar to his 
and trea- own. This was Hamdan, the ſon of Naſerodawla, whom 
chery to his brother 4bu Tagleb, as has been already, obſerved, had 
Hmdan. driven from his poſſeſſions. As. both he and Baktyar ſtill 
had friends and followers, and likewiſe correſpondents, it 
Vas agreed, that each ſhould be aſſiſtant to the other. Both 
of them ſeem, however, to have been. betrayed by thoſe 
about them; for Adadodatola diſcovered a correſpondence 
between Ba#tyar, and one {brahim, who reſided at Bagdad, 
and the latter was immediately thrown into priſon, for having 
pointed put to his maſter the means of being reſtored. Adado- 
datola, notwithſtanding, had magnanimity enough afterwards 
to reſtore Ibrahim to his liberty. As to Hamdan, his brother 
Abu Tagleh, came to the knowledge of the agreement made 
between him and Ba#tyar, and in order to diſconcert it, he 
offered to aſſiſt Battyar with a body of troops, provided he 
would immediately put into his hands his brother Hamdan. 
Baltyan was mean enough to comply with this propoſal, and 
ſent Hamdan a priſoner to Abu Tagleb, who immediately 
joined Batyar, with twenty thouſand men; and proceeded 
towards Bagdad. 

Bakryar Adadedawla was provided to receive them, and leaving 
killed. Bagdad, he marched with an army towards Tecrit, and, in 
Abu Tag. the neighbourhood of that place, a battle was fought be- 
lab put to tween him and the confederate princes, which ended in the 
flight. defeat of the latter. Baktyar was taken prifoner, and his 
head, by Avadedawla's orders, was ſtruck off, and carried to 
the conqueror, who is ſaid to have ſhed tears at the ſight of 
it. As to Abu Tagleb, he was purſued out of the held of 
battle, and hunted from place to place, till taking refuge 
in the dominions of the Greet emperor, he gave him a de- 
feat upon the ſame ſpot, where the fourth Parthian legion 
of the Romans had been once ſtationed; but then received 
its name from Zyad, the famous Arab Maßen. From 

thence bu Taglel re moved to Amida. 


Greatneſs Adadodatulu, was at this time juſtly conſidered as the moſt 


owerful prince of the Faſt; for, after taking Mayufarabin, 

1 which had belonged to Au Tagleb, he —— 5 of alk 
P* fte poſſeſſions of the houſe of Jlumdan, excepting thoſe 
that were leſt to his brothers, which included: all Perſia. 

"Br 5 | ; A rebellion 
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A rebellion at this time broke out in that part of Maſcpo- 


jamia, which. {till belonged to the empire, under Bardas 


$:lerus, one of the Greet generals, who aſſumed the impe- 
rial purp 


le. This Sclerus was the celebrated general, who, His poli- 


had: at the head of no more than thirty thouſand men, Cy to- 
routed an immenſe number of barbarians, called indiſcrimi- wards 
nately, by the Greece hiſtorians, Ruſſes, who had broken Sclerus, 


into the empire. But having been ſtript of his command by 
Baſ/ilius, an eunuch, and a general likewiſe gf great merit, 
under the emperor Zemiſſes, he out of reſentment proclaimed 
himſelf emperor, and defeated Phocas the imperial general, 
under Baſilius, then emperor of Con/tantineple, with a vaſt 


flaughter. After this, he made himfelf maſter of Antioch, who de- 
but the inhabitants of that city, by the perſuaſion of their feats the 


patriarch, expelled his governor, and declared for the em- 
peror; who, during the late diſtractions of the califat, had 
repoſſeſſed himſelf of that city. Upon this, Sclerus, who 


ſeems to have had a great —_— officers in his army, himſelf 


ſent Babram to chaſtiſe them. 


ut all he could do, was only defeated, 


to ravage-the adjacent territory, and to carry off with him he flies ta 


a vaſt booty in cattle, the Antiochians having refuſed him, 
admittance. Sclerus, unable at that time to take Antioch, 
and underſtanding that great preparations were making a- 
gainſt him by the emperor, applied by his ambaſſadors, 
with great preſents, to Adadedawla, at Bagdad, for his aſ- 
ſiſtance. That politic prince did not fail to promiſe it in 
the moſt ample manner, and actually ordered a large body 
of troops to march to his aſſiſtance; but this was done with 

ſo much deliberation, that they did not come up time enough. 
to be of fervice to Sclerus. According to the Greek hiſtorians, 
he had, in the mean time, fought two battles, with Leo, and 
Phocas, two imperial generals, and defeated them both. But 
the latter having received reinforcements, defeated Sclerys. 
in his turn, in a great battle fought upon the plains of Pan- 

calea, and obliged him to fly, with a few cavalry, to MMayafa- 
ratin, the fame place which Adadodawla had ſome time be- 
fore taken from Abie Tagleb. Here he and his fon, who at- 
tended: him, with three hundred horſe, were received by 
the governor, as a prince in alliance with Adadodawla, who 
well knew how to turn the misfortunes of others to his, 
own advantage. On this occaſion, his diſſimulation was ex- 
quiſite. He ſent a private order to the governor of ayafa- 
rakin, to ſecure Sclerus; but intimated, at the ſame time, to 
the governor, that he was not to be ſurprized, if he, Ada- 
didawla, ſhould afterwards diſown the order. The gover- 
nor, in compliance with his maſter, ſent Sclerus, with his 
ſon, and attendants, under a guard to Bagdad, Here Sclerus 
was received with the utmoſt politeneſs by Adadadawla, 
who exclaimed againſt the inhoſpitable treatment of his go- 


vernor, and aſſigned to Sclerus a magnificent houſe, 5 
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told him, that he had liberty to divert himſelf in Medida 
an iſland formed by the Tygris, as often as he pleaſed. This 
information was ſufficient to convince Sclerus that he was 
in no better than a ſplendid priſon, and the more ſo, as he 
found none was to converſe with him, but by particular 
permiſſion of Jdadodawla, who, notwithſtanding all this, 
continued to viſit Sclerus, and to make him the moſt may. 
nificent premiſes of reſtoring him to his dignity, as ſoon as 
certain reaſons of ſtate would give him leave; with all 

| which Sclerus ſeemed to be — ſatisfied. 
Adado- In the mean while, Adadodatulg was treating with the im- 
dawla's periat court, and gave Baſ/ilius His option of peace or war. 
f he choſe the former, he was to deliver up all the acquiſi- 
tion. tions, which the Gree4s had of late made upon the Moſlem 
| territories, in which caſe, Sclerus was to be delivered into 
his hands. If that propoſal was rejected, Adadodawla 
threatened to put Sclerus at the head of an army, ſufficient 
to place him upon the throne of Conſtantinople. This nego- 
tiation was the true reaſon why Sclerus was ſo narrowly 
watched. He was as great a politician as Adadidawla him- 
ſelf ; and in his frequent conferences with that prince, he 
had found out the weak parts of his character, which were, 
an implicit belief in judicial aſtrology, and ſuſpicion of all 
who approached him. The imperial court, ſurrounded as 
it was at that time, did not long heſitate upon the part they 
were to act. They diſpatched one Nicephorus as ambaſſador to 
Adadodatola, with rich preſents, and inſtructions to con- 
clude a peace at any rate, with that Emir. This tranſac- 
tion ſoon became ſo public, that it came to the ears of 
Sclerus himſelf, nor did Adadodawla make any ſecret, that a 
Who is Greet ambaſſador was come to his court. Sclerus rightly 


out witted Judging what the nature of his commiſſion was, plied Ada- 
by Sclerus, 42dawola upon his weak fide with ſa much addreſs, as 


to perſuade him, that the Greek ammbaſiador had a ſecret or- 
der from his maſter to poiſon him. Upon this, Adadodauw- 
la, before Nicephorus could have a public audience, threw 
him and all his attendants into a dungeon, where he kept 


them for nine years, and ſeized all the. preſents they had 


brought, either for himfelf or the califf. 
Adadodawla was now arrived to ſuch a pitch of greatneſs, 


_ that the califf himſelf was prevailed with to publiſh an edict, 
made enjoining his name to be mentioned in the public prayers, 


eo of and drums to be beat before his palace. As he was in poſ- 

on ſeffion of Perſia, he had the vanity to obtain from the ca- 
liff, a renewal of the antient title of the Perſan monarchs, 
before the time of Alexander the Great ; that of Shaen Shah, 
Refletion or .king of kings. By this title he was mentioned in all 


kings. 


the public prayers, and from him the title of Shah, has de- 
ſcended to the kings of Per/ia,who wear it to this very time. 


By this curious circumſtance we may form ſome idea of 
the light in which the Maoſſems in the Eaſt, at this _ ef 
| idered 
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fdered the califf of Bagdad. His real force and revenue of 
his dominions, did not in reality exceed that of the Pope 
in /taly- His dignity appears to have been of the ſame na- 
ture, and the treatment he received from the Moſlem princes, 
wis the ſame, that their holineſſes of Rome, have often re- 
ceived from Chriſtian potentates. For, though the califfs, 
as well as the popes, have been often ſtript of their domi- 
nions, impriſoned and treated with indignity ; yet ſtill they 
were eſteemed the fountains of honour to monarchs them- 
ſelves; and we here ſee, that A Toy, as inſignificant as his 
power was, could beſtow upon another, who in one ſenſe 
was his own ſubject, the moſt permanent, as well as mag- 
nificent title, that any race of ſovereigns ever enjoyed. But 
aſking the reader's pardon, for this digreflion, if it is one, 
we are now to proceed in our hiſtory. 

 Adadodawla thought he could not be at the height of his 
glory, if he was not recognized by his brothers as their ſo- 
yereign, and he wrote to them upon that head. One of 
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His wars 
with his 
brother. 


them e complied, but the other, Fatrodatula, anſwered 
r 


him in a ſtrain fo haughty, that 4dadidawla marched an 
army againſt Hamadan, the reſidence of Faftrodawla, who 
found himſeif obliged to throw himſelf under the protection 


of Kabus, the ſon of Waſpmaftin, and prince of Forjan and 


Tabre/tan, who received him with great marks of friendſhip 
and reſpect. Upon this, Adadodawla ſeized Hamadan, and 
the territories of -Fakrodawla; and chaſtiſed ſome curds or 


tribes in Haſnayah, for preſuming to diſpute his will. But Was ſeiz. 


while he was intent upon this expedition, he was ſeized 
with an apoplectic fit, which for ſome time gave a prodi- 
gious fhock. to his conſtitution, both of body and mind. 

Adadedawla, when recovered from this diſorder, and maſter 
of all he could well wiſh for, returned to Bagdad, where he 
emulated the moſt magnificent princes in hiſtory, in acts of 
public utility. The walls of Bagdad, through the con- 
tinual conyulſions the califat had ſuffered, were then almoſt 
in ruins, but he rebuilt and reſtored them to their antient 
ſtrength and ſplendour ; he repaired the moſques and public 
buildings, which were in the ſame condition; he cleared, en- 


larged, or deepened the channels of rivers ; he formed canals, 


encouraged planting and agriculture;and above all, he expend- 

Nos to learned men, and in alms to poor 
people, who had no other place of reſidence but the moſques. 
One port of his ambition remained ſtill to be gratified, and 
that was, of becoming anceſtor to a race of future califfs; 
and for this purpoſe he perſwaded the califf A Tay, to mar- 
ry his daughter, and to ſettle upon her a dowry of one 
hundred thouſand dinars. In ſhort, the fame of Adadodawla, 
reached the moſt barbarous and remote parts of the califat, 
and we are told, that the prince of Yaman, or Arabia the 
Happy, this year ſent him, amongſt other rich preſents, a 
Riece of amber, weighing fifty-fix Bagdad pounds. * 
: ; q Ee 
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We have already ſeen how that Fakrodawla, Adad:dawly's 
brother, had taken refuge with Kabus of Tabre/lan, who ge- 
neroully entertained him; and this drew the powerful indig. 
nation of Adadodawla upon his dominions. At firſt he of. 
fered to treat with him, provided he would deliver up Ig. 
&arodawla. But not being able to ſucceed in that, he per. 
ſwaded the califf to give his brother Moawriyadawla, the in- 
veſture of the dominions of Forjan, and Tabreflan, as being 
their ſupreme lord. From this circumſtance we learn, that 
the califfs of &agdad had not, as yet, given up their temporal 
fupremacy, but ſtill retained it, at leaſt in name. Moearbiyab. 
aatula being thus, in point of intereſt, engaged to the ca- 
liff's ſervice, he was entruſted with the chief command of 
the army that was raiſed againſt le ee x. who was en- 
tirely defeated, and his territories beſtowed upon Moawiyah- 
Auatoulu. Adadodatola did not long ſurvive this conqueſt, He 
Remark- was ſo weakened, by repeated epileptical fits, that, during 
able ſpirit intervals, he appears to have been inſane in his judgment. 
in his em- Amongſt the laſt civil actions of his life, was an embaſſy 
baſſador. Which he ſent by one A Baketain, ſo called, becauſe his fas 
ther had been a bean-ſeller, to Conſſantinople, either to ex- 
poſtulate with that emperor, or to apologize for his own 
conduct. Bakelain, when introduced to his audience, was 
ordered to make his reverence before his imperial majeſty, 
which he flatly refuſed to do. The point was difficult ; it 
was dangerous to Hrovoke Adadodatula, in the” perſon of his 
miniſter, and the reverence was indiſpenſable to the empe- 
ror's grandeur. The imperial miniſters therefore contrived, 
that the next audience which the Moſlem ambaſlador was to 
recejve, ſhould be in a room, where the door was ſo low, 
that he could not enter it without ſtooping; and this was to 
be interpreted, as doing reverence to the emperor. But the 
penetrating Moslem, coming to the door, ſaw through 
the deſign. He entered the room, with his poſteriors fore- 
molt, and then turning quick, he advanced to the emperor, 
with a. firm and erect poſture. This incident ſeems to have 
happened: but a little before Adadodawla's death; which was 


occaſioned by ane of thoſe epileptical fits, to which he was 


ſo-fubject. 


Further He died about the farty- eighth year of his age, and was 


accounts Interred in or near the ſame ſpot, where the remains of the 
of gaado- caliſſi Ali, are ſaid to lye. Fo what we have remarked con- 


darola. cerning this great prince, we are to add the following par- 


ticulars. Few men had ever been more proſperous in their 
undertakings than he was; and yet his outſet in life was fo 


unpromiſing, that, as we have ſeen, the army, to the command 


GE which he ſucceeded: by his uncle's adoption, refuſed to 

obey him. It is plain, that his being the head of the eldeſt 
branch of the Buya, family, was the foundation, or rather 

pretext, fon his Oppreſſing the other princes of that __ 
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and of at laſt taking from them, all their territories ; ſo 
that at the time of his death, though he was in one ſenſe a 
ſubject to the califf; yet he was perhaps, the moſt power- 
ful prince in the world. Poſſeſſed as he was, of all Perf, 
and the title of King of Kings, it is no wonder that the 
Greek hiſtorians have called him Coſroes, which formerly 
was à general name for all their kings. After making al- 
lowances for that ridiculous veneration for judicial —_— 
logy, which infected all the people and princes of the 
Eall, he muſt be conſidered, as an excellent judge, both of 
men and learning, without being ſwayed by vulgar prejudices. 


by birth a Greek, who was a man of knowledge and merit, 
in his profeſſion, but eſteemed ſo unfortunate in his practice, 
that the patients he was called to, looked upon him as the 
angel of death; ſo that the reader may eafily conceive, that he 
ſoon had little, or no practice. Notwithſtanding this, 


As a proof of this, we are told of a phyſician, one Nadhif, His judg · 


ment of 
learned 
men ex- 


emplified. 


Adadodawla was ſo ſenſible of his abilities, that he employed 


him as his own phyſician, and ſent him to viſit thoſe pa- 
tients, for whom he had a value. Amongſt them, was a 
general officer, who no ſooner ſaw Nadbif approach his bed, 
than he immediately diſpatched a friend to Adadodatula's firit 
miniſter, to acquaint him, that finding he had incurred his 
maſter's diſpleaſure, (for he could look upon Nadhif”s pre 
ſcription as no other than the ſentence of his death), he was 
willing to baniſh himſelf to any part of the world. This 
meſſage highly diverted Adadodawla, when he heard of it, 
and he fent the patient a magnificent robe, as a mark of his 
being ſtill in his favour, and that he meant Nadhrf to viſit 
him, as a token of his reſpect. The reiterated attacks of the 
epilepſy before Adadodawia's death, brought him, as we have 
mentioned, into a {tate of phrenſy, and we are told, that being 
exceſſively fond of making verſes, he compoſed ſome upon 
himſelf, in which he was placed upon a level with God 
Almighty. This W muſt have been the effect of 
his diſtemper, though the Moſlem hiſtorians are of opinion, 
that it was the cauſe of it; and they obſerve, that after 
that, he never had quiet or contentment in his own mind. 
It is foreign to this hiſtory to particularize the learned men, 


who adorned his court with their reſidence and compoſiti- 


ons, and it would require a volume to enumerate them and 
their works. While he was dying we are told, that he in- 
ceſſantly faultered out the words, What does my power 
er wealth now avail me; my greatneſs is now at an end.“ 
Having cloſed the eyes of this great man, we muſt now 
attend the public tranſactions of peace and war, in other 
por of the califat, or at leaſt in other parts where the ca- 
iff ſtill retained the ſhadow of authority. We have al- 
ready ſeen, that 4! 4/tekin, the Turi, was driven from 
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Bagdad, by the princes of the Birya family. His firſt reſort telin. 
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was to Hes, which he took poſſeſſion of, and then he 
moved to Damaſcus, where the inhabitants groaned under 
the tyranny of Zaban, the Egyptian governor, under 4! 
Aoezz, whom A Aſtekin. ſoon expelled. After his expul- 
ſion, the ,Damaſcenes continued their public prayers for 
| A! Mhezz, who died ſoon after, and was ſucceeded by his 
h ; fon A Aziz. This prince ſent his general Fawhar, to re- 
1 duce Damaſcus, with an army. Fawhar, though one of the 
S moſt fortunate commanders in his time, found himſelf too 
i weak to execute his commiſſion. The Damaſcenes defended 
their city with great vigour againſt all his attacks, and the 
| Karmatians, who were always hovering about like birds of 
prey, attacked Fawwhar, whoſe army had ſuffered greatly 
during the ſiege. He therefore raiſed it, and drew off his 
| troops, by which the Damaſcenes, the Turks under Al Af 
_ tehin, and theK armatians, joining, formed an army far ſupe. 
= rior to his; and brought him into ſuch diſtreſs, that it was 
1 owing either to the avarice, or the generoſity of Al Aſtelin, 
moſt probably to the latter, that he was able to return to 
Egypt, with the famiſhed ſickly remnants of his army. 
Some writers ſay, that Al Aftetin was corrupted with a 
large ſum of money ; but this 1s improbable, from the ſequel 
of his hiſtory. According to A #47akin the hiſtorian, the 
combined armies purſued Fawhar as far as Ramla, where 
Al Aftekin ſhut him up, and he and his whole army mutt 
have been deſtroyed, had he not ſubmitted to the mortify- 
ing circumſtances of marching out of the city, under the 
ſword of Al Aftekin, and the lance of A! Haſan, the Kar- 
matian general. Whatever may be in this, it is certain, 
that Al Aziz, being perſwaded by Jawhar to undertake an 
expedition in perſon againſt the Damaſceens, and their 
allies, he gave them a total defeat near 4/ Ramla; but Al 
Aftekin made his eſcape, though moſt of his army was either 
who de- ſlain or made priſoners. Upon this, A Aziz, offered a fe- 
feats ward of one hundred thouſand dinars, to any one who 
Fawhar, would bring 4! Afekin alive, before him. This tempt- 
ed an Arab chieftain, in whoſe caſtle 4, Aftekin, as * | 
his intimate friend, had taken refuge, to betray him; an 
he brought him alive to the Fatemite califf. But A Axix, 
was ſo far from offering him any violence, that he preſented 
him with moſt magnificent habits, tents, equigages, and 
houſehould furniture; and A Aftekin ended his days at 
Meſer, which continued, ſtill, to be the capital of Bayt, in 
Remark. great proſperity and glory. We are not to forget, that 4/ 
able pe- Aziz likewiſe reſtored to their liberty, all the Turk pri- 
riod of A ſoners, who had fought: under A Aftetjn, at the battle of 
Afiekin's Al Ramla. Some hiſtorians ſay, that he was poiſoned thro' 
life. Jatobar's envy, for which 4! Aziz threw: that general into 
priſon ; but found himſelf ſoon after obliged to releafe him. 
Notwithſtanding this ſucceſs of AI Aziz, azainſt the Da- 


naſcenes and their allies, the partizans of the houſe % Al 
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Ahed gave him a great deal of trouble. Many battles were 
fought in the heart of his empire, and he himſelf was cloſely ns 
beſieged in his capital. But being excellently well ſerved as 
by Fawhar, both as his general, and miniſter, he at laſt i 
roved victorious over all his enemies, and his ſubjects were 14 
reconciled to the colour of white, by which the Fatemites 

were diſtinguiſhed, in oppoſition to black, the colour of the 

houſe of Al Abbas. The other tranſactions of the califat, Uncer- 
during the period we are now upon, are related with ſuch tainty of 
confuſed, and many of them with ſuch contradictory, cir- the hiſ. 
cumſtances, both as to perſons, and to places, that the tory of 4! 
whole is a maſs of uncertainty, and cannot enter into hiſ- Jziz. 
tory. All of conſequence to be depended upon, is, that 

the Karmatians, about this time, altered the form of their 
oyernment, which they committed to the adminiſtration of 

{ix of their chieftains, or noblemen; and that 4by Tagleb, 

after variety of adventures, was killed by ſome Arab chiefs, 

who ſent his head to Al 4z!z, not chuſing to ſend him 

alive, leaſt he {ſhould meet with the ſame reception as 4 


Aftekin had. | ; | 
Before we cloſe the hiſtory of this period, however, we General 
el muſt obſerve in general, that tho' Adadodatbla, & Aziz, and remark. 
he other great princes, were ſovereigns of Syria, Arabia, Africa, 
re Perſia, Egypt, and all che delightful countries of the eaſt ag 
itt far as the Indus, yet great part of that ſovereignty was nomi- 
1 nal. Whole provinces and diſtricts, had their petty tyrants, 
he whom their ſuperiors found it dangerous to puniſh. The 
- face of thoſe beautiful countries was over-run by gangs of 
n, robbers, (each gang having a leader,) who in time of war, 
in ſerved as mercenaries, under ſome of the great contending 
ir princes, and in time of peace, had rocks. and faſtneſſes, and : 
Al ſometimes caſtles, to repair to, from which, without vaſt 
er difficulty, they could not be expelled. This generally pro- 
2 duced a negotiation between them and their ſuperiors, to 
10 whom they paid, or promiſed to pay, ſome ſmall acknow- 
t- ledgement in money, or effects, and thus they continued 
8 their ravages, and robberies, with impunity. _ | 
0 At the head of thoſe banditti at this time, was one Omran; Hiſtory of 
» the hiſtory of whom, may give the reader ſome idea of the Omran, 
d reſt, When very young his villanies were ſo very enormous, the ſove- 
4 that he was obliged to leave Jameda, the place of his nativity, reign of 
it; and to take refuge amongſt the fens and marſhes found Baziha, 
n upon the banks of the Tyzr:is; and which are, in a manner, 
71 inacceſſible, to any but the moſt deſperatg offenders, ſuch 
* as Omran was. There he ſubſiſted upon the fiſhes, and the 
f fowls he caught, in which thoſe places abound, and the ini- 
* quities of the times ſoon drove others to the ſame uncom- 
0 fortable, tho' ſafe, refuge; ſo that in a ſhort time they 
F formed themſelves into a body, of which Can, in right of 
A his prior poſſeſſion, was the head. "They began with ort 
/ KW <xcurlions into the adjacent territorics, which they plunder= 
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ed, and being joined by many of the fiſhermen, they grey 
to ſuch numbers, that they were enabled to build form, 
which, on account of their ſituation, were ſo ftrong as to he 
able to hold out for Tome time againſt a ſmall army. At 
laſt, the cries and complaints of the inhabitants of the git. 
tricts they plundered; reached Bagdad itfelf ; and Myexz- 
gaatola, who then ated as Emir al Omra, ſent feveral con. 
ſideragble detachments to reduce them: but they ſtill con- 
tinued to defy his power. He at laſt reſolved to march in 
- perſon againit them with an army, but was prevented by 
His vaſt death. The public diſtractions that ſoon followed, gave 
fuccels, Omran an opportunity df extending his command to a ver 
| formidable —— and he became ſo conſiderable a tyrant, 
as to bid defiance, to all che power of the califat. In ſhort, 
Be erected his dominions into a kind of principality, which 
His death he called /! Batiha, or the diſtrict of the marſhes. This 
and ſuceſ- dominion he kept poſſeſſion of for near forty years, and 
ſion, left it to bis ſon, whoſe name was A Haſan, and who was 
Wife enough to enjoy his father's acquiſitions in peace, by 
ſubmitting to own the authority of the califf, and to pay a 
ſmall conſideration annually by way of tribute. But this 
new principality experienced the fate of greatef ones, in 
that time. It was uſurped by Abul Taraj, who aſſaſſinated 
his brother Al Haſan, and ſeized upon the government. He, 
in his turn, was murdered by a conſpiracy of the leaders of 
the court, who raiſed to the principality the fon of 4] 
Haſan ; but being a minor; they put him under the tuition 
of A Moba er; who had been the firſt miniſter of ſtate to 
Omran. This guardian ſoon ſeized the government in his 


own right; and baniſhed his pupil, and his mother, to 


Matei. F 
Samſama- Adadrdatula left behind him ſeveral ſons, and one of them 
dawla is was immediately recognized, by all the great officers both 
acknow- of the ſtate and army, as his ſucceſſor, «nd they gave him 
jedged the appgllation of Sam/amaduwia, which 9 
ſucceſſor Sabre of the ſtate.” Their election was confirmed by the 
to Ada- califf A! Tay, who likewiſe nominated him, to the poſt of 
dedewwla. Emir Al Omra and in perſon inveſted him with the robe of 

that high character. It may not be amiſs in this place to 

obſerve, that, amongſt the many other eaſtern cuſtoms adop- 
ted by Furopeans, that inveſtitures, which name {till remains, 

{tho? the ceremony is aboliſhed) ſeem to have been one. The 

Europeans of thole days were conſidered, what indeed they 

were, as barbarians; and therefore there can be no room for 

thinking, that the Meſſems derived the cuſtom from them; 
not to mention that the times of this practice of inveſtiture 
by robes, are to be found in the moſt antent hiftories that 


mention eaſtern affairs. But the grandeur of the Buya 


tamily wes greatly eclipſed by the death of Adadodawia. 
ts Second fon Sbarſoadatola, was at that time in the pro- 
vince of Farman, iu Perſia, part of their family dominions j 
| - | ane 


« the 


Me. 
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the court of Bagdag Damaſcus, was at that time governed 
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and he no ſooner heard of his father's death, which was for 
ſome days induſtriouſly concealed from him, than he attèmot- 
ed to ſeize upon Fars, in his own right, as being the eldeſt 
ſon of the family. But that province had been given to two 
other of his brothers, Zbl Hoſein, and Abul Thaer : who had 
received the formal inveſtiture of it. Nothwithſtanding this, 
Sharfodawia, pretending to ail the honours that his father 
had died poſſeſſed of, made himſelf maſter of Shiraz, the 


capital of that province, and being poſſeſſed of the cities of His right 


ljpabany Dylam, and almoſt al] Per/ia, he raited a great diſput. d. 
army, to recover his rights of ſeniority. With this view, 

he ſummoned his brother Abul Hejein, who was in poſteſſion 

of the other cities of Furs, to recognize his right; but as 

he awed his principality to &2m/amadawl;, he ennnted 

7. 1 / . 27 I _ 

Char fodatula, who dcteated, and took him priſoner, Shaor- 

frdawla then made himſelf maſter of fhwaz, Il niſet, and 

Bajra ; and required Al Tuy the calift, not only to make him 

Emir Al Omra, but to advance him a ſum of money, for the 
payment of his troops, and to deliver up his brother Sam 
famadawla. Samfſamadawin, and the noblemen about the 
califf's perſon, in vain beſought that prince to retire to 1 
Mauſel, (which Samſamadatul had lately recovered from a 


free booter, one Badi) or to ſome other city where he could 


be in ſafety. But Sharfodawla daily advancing nearer to Sag- 

dad, at the head of an army of Deylamites, and Tus, the 

califf choſe to ſubmit ; and compited with all tne commands 

of Sharfodawla. The money was paid, and $2m/cnedowle [To is im- 
was ſent to the ſame priſon where his brother 4on! Hojoin priſoned, 
was confined. At firſt Sharfodaw!a made a moderate utc of L 
his ſucceſs ; but he ſoon pulled off the matr, and behaved 

to the califf with the ſame infolence, as his predece{lors had 

done, and even put him into confinement. He appears, 
however; ſoon after to have recovered his liberty, and in 

ſome meature his authority, | — 

The reader has already ſeen, that Zfrawrabdarwuin, had Hiſtory of 
received from the califf the inveſtiture of Van, and Tabs Forjans | 
reſtan. That prince died in the 3734 year of the Hera, 
and was.ſucceeded in a penceable manner in all his gr 
poſſeſſions by his brother /atrecorvla, who has been att 
mentioned. He likewiſe received the inveſtiture of his 
cipality from Al Jay, and lived in a friendly manner with 


LY 


5 


f : - : 
by a tyrant, one Hocjur, under A £2:2 the Faternite califf 
of Egypt. The ſame Al Anis fiili continued to govern Af? 
by a deputy, who foon erected his government into herz 


tary right; for we find, that Al /4721/ur, avout this timg, 
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ſucceeded his father, as governor of Aeg, and tat, in 
token of his ſubjection to 4 Aziz, he font him pretents to 


73 


the value of 1,000,000 of dinars. But the continual Wars Dicgent 
in which A4 Azix was engaged reaucrcd his reign very ne 
uncomfortable, and forced him upon many UNPORpUar * : 


Vor. VI. 11 maeaſures. 
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meaſures: He particularly impriſoned for their riches, hig 
firſt miniſter, and many other of his chief noblemen; and 
molt ingratefully ſtript Fawhar, who had conquered Egypt 
for him, of all his poſſeſſions. Thoſe unpopular ſteps raiſed 
ſuch a commotion in Meſer, his capital, that he was in 
danger of being dethroned, till he releaſed the impriſoned 
noblemen, and made them reparation for all the damages 
they had ſuſtained. The name of this viſtr, or miniſter, was 
Calas, he was originally a Jew, and was the projector of the 
ſucceſsful expedition, which A Moexx made into Egypt. It 
is ſaid that he was converted from Zudai/m, to Mabomeianiſin, 
by that califf, who for that reaſon greatly reſpected him. It 
is certain that he was in high eſteem under both him and his 
ſon, and that the latter, when he died, which he did ſoon 
after his being delivered to priſon, performed over him, the 

ſervice of the dead. | 
Thehiſ- Amongſt the other revolutions which, about this time, 
tory of the happened in the califat, Cyfa changed its maſter. The Karma. 
Karma- tians, having new modelled their government, marched againſt 
Hans. it, and after a vigorous ſiege, they took and plundered it. 
They were marching againſt Bagdad itſelf, but were oppoſed 
and defeated, with ſo great a ſlaughter, by the Emir A. 
Omra's troops, that they were afterwards in no condition of 
alarming the califat. As to the tranſactions between the 
Greeks and the Moſlems, they conſiſted, as uſual, of mutual 
inroads, and plunderings. We are told however, that about 
this time, the Greet emperor Baſilius, by means of the Ar- 
menians, made himſelf maſter of a very important fortreſs 
The in A Ray, called Ibrahim's Caſtle; and that he erected it 
Greelsand into a kind of place of arms, and a magazine, with a ſtrong 
other peo- garriſon, for bridling the neighbouring country. The fame 
ple and emperor had a diſpute with Saddodawla the fon of Saif- 
generals. odatola, whoſe family was now reſtored to the government 
of Aleppo, concerning the tribute which, the reader may re- 
member, that prince had promiſed to pay to the Greeks. Sa- 


;/edawla refuſing to continue it, the imperial troops, under 


Bardas Phocas, made an irruption into the Moſlem territories ; 
where they took the city of Dara, and a great number of 
captives, and laid ſiege to Apamea. Soon after, however, a 
treaty of peace was concluded between the emperor and 
Saddodawla; by which the latter conſented to pay] to the 
former a tribute of about 200001. a year. As to the other 
revolutions of the califat at this time, they are ſo confuſed, 
and fo quick, provinces and cities changing their maſters 
ſeveral times in the ſpace of one month, that it is equally 
uninſtructive, and unentertaining to mention them particu- 
larly. Add to this, that the incidents we have already re- 
counted, are, thro* the careleſineſs and confuſion of the 
Moſlem writers, ſo blended and ravelled, that the ſame facts 


occur in ſeveral periods, and ſometimes under different names, 


both of times, and places. 1 | 
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poſſeſſion of the Maſem throne. About this time, the city 
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The tranſactions however, of the new erected principality Mohad- 
of A Batiha, ſeem to have met with a fate ſomewhat better. azvla is 
The uſurper Medhaffer was now dead, and was ſucceeded made fo 
by his nephew Abul Haſan ; whoſe acceflion was confirmed vereign 
by a formal inſtrument and inveſtiture ient from the califf of Batiba. 
Bagdad. He took the name of Mohadatola, and proved a 
prince of great wiſdom and temper. The almoſt inac- 
ceſſible fituation of his dominions gave him vaſt weight in 
the affairs of the califat. A law-ſuit being at this time on 
foot, between Abul Abbas, the grandſon of the califf Motader, 
and his ſiſter, concerning the family eſtate; the lady im- 
peached her brother of a deſign to dethrone the cali. 
Waoatever truth might be in this accuſation, it is certain that 
the califf, about the ſame time, was in a very declining ſtate of 
health; and had juſt recovered from a very ſevere fit of ſick- 
neſs. The accuſation was believed, and a party of the 
califf's guards, was ſent to apprehend Au Abbas. But he 
being appriſed of his danger, fled to A7ohadawula, who re- he ſhelters 
ceived him in a moſt affectionate, hoſpitable, manner; and 46:1 A- 
placed him in one of his caftles, beyond the reach of his fs. 
enemies; nor did he move from thence till he went to take 


and principality of Matuſel, were repoſſeſſed, by two princes, 

the deſcendants of Naſerodawla. The name of the one was 

Thaher and that of the other Abdallah; and both of them had Hiſtory of 
ſerved in the califf's armies with great reputation. But they the de- 
were no ſooner ſettled in their patrimony than they were ſcendants 
attacked by Bad, the tyrant of Diyar Betr. A general action of Naſero- 
enfued, in which the two brothers proved ſucceſsful. Bad, da bia, 

in attempting to move from one horſe to another, an exerciſe 

in which the Arabs are extremely dextrous, fell down, and | 
was killed before his attendants could remount him ; his jo 
body being found, it was affixed to a gibbet in A! Marvel, 19 
This ignominy gave umbrage to the zealous Maſems, be- 

cauſe Bad had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the cauſe of Ma- 
hametaniſm, and the brothers therefore gave orders, that it 

ſhould be taken down, and decently interred. Bad, who was 

one of the ſucceſsful robbers of theſe times, had left his 

wife and family at a caſtle called Caiſa. His nephew Abu 

Ali, eſcaping from the field of battle, immediately repaired 

to that caſtle, where he ſucceeded his uncle, both in his mar- 
riage-bed, and in his dominions. The war was continued 

between him, and the princes of Maruſel, ovet whom he got and of the 
many advantages; and at laſt he had credit enough to re- princes of 
commend himſelf to Axix, the califf of Egypt, who ap- Mazyel ; 
pointed him to be governor of Aleppo; not that it had by this 

time had changed its owner, but Abu Ali had a commiſſion 

to conquer Aleppo if he could, and then to govern it under 

the calf. It is however certain, that he was a very power- 

ful prince. Amongſt the other cities of his dominions, was 


Amida, which was making preparations for a revolt, - 
| 1 the 
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the inſtigation of one Barri, a man of great intereſt in ths 
place. Abu Ali, who ſeems to have been extremely active, 


ſtrove to prevent this revolt, but he was ſlain in entering that 


city. | 

and of the *The name of Au Ali's father was Mertoan, he was ſtill 

ſons of alive, but very aged and blind, ſo that his ſon ſucceeded to 

Aerwwan, his dominions in right of his mother, who was lifter tc Bag, 
Two of 4Zerwan's ſons were ſtill alive, Momadawla, and 
Abu Najſer. The former ſucceeded to his brother, and is re- 


ported to have been a prince of lenity and moderation; but 


he was ſoon after aſſaſſinated by $harwah, one of the officers 
of his guards, who took poſſeſſion of all his wealth, and 2 
great part of his dominions. The third ſon of Merwan, Abu 
Naſer, was at this time in priſon, upon a very ſingular ac- 
count. The eaſtern people, as we have often obſerved, 
Were infatuated with the belief of judicial aſtrology, and the 
fatality of dreams. Every prince amongſt them had an 
aſtrologer and interpreter of dreams conſtantly about his 
their ſuper perſon. Abu Ali dreamt that he carried the ſun in his boſom, 
ftition, and that it was ſnatched irom him by his younger brother. 
This dream was looked upon to be ſo portentous, that it 
colt poor Alu Neafer his liberty, and Maſamadatula, as ſuper- 
{titious as Þis brother, continued him in confinement during 
his whole reign. , Upon Mjamadaiwwla's death, however, he 
recovered his liberty, and moſt of the family poſſeſſions; 
over which he is ſaid to have reigned with great glory and 
happineſs for fifty one years. As to the family of Naiſero- 
dawla, at Matuſel they were defeated, and put to death by 
Zowad, the prince of the Okailite Arabs, who founded a new 
dinaſty in that province. 1 | 

Death of Sharfodawla, continued, for near three years, to act as 
Sharfo- Emir Al Omra, at Bagdad; but being cut off by a dropſy, 
azvla, he was ſucceeded in that poſt by Aahodawla. Samſjamadaowla, 
and his two brothers, ftill continued in priſon, in Perſia, 
and according to ſome authors, Samſamadatula loſt his eyes, 
by Sharfedawla's orders, but this is not very probable. Sams 
ſamadatola and his brothers, no ſooner had recovered their 
liberty, than they made the belt of their way to Furs, where 
their paternal eftate lay; and either by Bahedawia's per- 
miſſion, or by their own intrigues, they got poſſeſſion of 
Schiras; we {ſhall afterwards have occaſion to mention 
them. But we are now to procecd to the concluſion of this 

_ reign: | | 
He is ſuc- Habodatula, like the Enurs A, Omras, his predeceſſors, was 
ceeded by obliged to maintain himſelf in his power by a ſtanding army 
Babe dab · of mercenaries, compoſed of Turks, and Deylamites. As they 
=” were of very different manners, frequent bickerings hap- 
pened between them, and at laſt, their differences roſe to 
high, that a great deal of blood was ſhed on each fide ; ard 
both parties vowed revenge. Aahadawi/a had, by this time, 
moſt inhumanly put to death his brother Sharfedgwi's ion, 
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he might, with the leſs ſuſpicion, introduce his guards into 


tion. Very little can be ſaid as to his character, becauſe he 


Al Kader, the twenty-fifth calif of the heuſe of Al 
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and perceiving he was unable to accomodate matters, be- 
tween the ſoldiers of thetwo nations, he ſhut himſelf up 
without taking either part for twelve days; during which 

time, great diſorders and blood-ſhed happened, but the 

Turk:, tho' few in number, were better troops, and generally 

had the advantage. Bahodatola, finding he could remain no 

honger neuter, meanly declared himſelf in favour of the Turks, 

againſt the Deylamites, his own ſubjects, and country- 

men; and the Turks obtained thereby a great ſuperiority in 

Bag dd. ES: | 

The Emir Al Omra, as well as the calif, was now a Infolence 
eypher in the government. Every thing was directed by of the 
the imperious ſoldiery, and Babodawle at laſt found him- army, 
ſelf under a kind of neceſſity to depoſe the califf, was it for 

no other reaſon, than to get poſſeſſion of his wealth and 

effects, for the payment of his troops. Abul bas frill re- 

mained under the protection of Af:hadmwula, the prince of 

Batiha, who proved his generous protector, and no doubt 
B:hadawla had a correſpondence with him, for we find that 

he married that Emir's daughter. Pahodatola, to make fare 

of his blow, demanded a formal audience of the calitf, that 


the imperial palace. The califf readily complied with this 
requeſt,” but ſoon found himſelf ſurrounded by traitors, who 
dragged him from his ſeat, and wrapping him up in the 
tapreſtry that adorned the audience room, ordered him to 
Bahodawla's palace; without any one having the leaſt regard, 
to his loud exclamations for God to puniſh the authors of 
ſuch treaſon and barbarity. When conveyed to Bahadawla's 
palace, an inftrument was tendered to him, for renouncing 
the califat ; which he was obliged to comply with before 
the Cad} of Bagdad; who it ſeems was the uſual witneſs upon 
50% Ty Re upag ths Ages thtong amel effi 

Al Tay ſat upon the Maſem throne almoſt eighteen years, 5 
and Was about ſeventy 2 years of age at the time of his wk ws 
death, which happened about twelve years after his abdica-  * 


Depoſi- 
tion and 
character 


had no will of his own; being, during the greateſt part of 
his reign, under the tutelage of his Emrs A Onra. With 
regard to his perſon, we are told that his complexion was 
fair, and his face red. Upon his depoſition all his riches 
and effects fell into the hands of Bahodawla, 


pn EEE 
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bbas. 


F we are to believe the Moſlem hiſtorians, A. Kader, when He is ſuc- 
the meſſenger brought him the news of his elevation to ceeded by 


the Moſlem throne, was telling a dream to thoſe about him A Kade 
| | I 3 | predictive 
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predictive of his future dignity. The dream, being thug | 
favourably interpreted, he immediately fet out for Bagdad ö 
where he was duly recognized as califf, and married Bahod. | 

: awla's daughter. : | 
Hiſtory of Notwithſtanding the commiſſion granted by the califf of 
Aleppo« Fieypr, for the reduction of Aleppo, by Abu Ali, yet it ap- 

pears that Saddadawla, the fon of Saifodawla, was till in 

poſſeſſion of that principality; and about this time, had 

put the rebel Bacjur, whom he vanquiſhed, to death, 

After that, Saddadewla marched to Al Ramla, where Bacjur'; 

family reſided and his wealth Jay, and was preparing to be- 

fiege it, whea they offered to ſurrender it, vpon condition, 

of their being permitted to retire, w:tn ail their money and 

effects, to ieme other place. Saddadawla agreed to this pro- 

poſal, but the treaty was no ſooner tigned, than it was 

 ſhamefully broken, and Bacjur's children were plundered of 

their all. Upon Saddadawla's return to Aleppo, he was 

ſtruck with a palſy which took from him the uſe of his 

right hand. His phyſician being inſtantly ſent for, the 

patient could only ſtretch forth to him his left hand, telling 

him, in the emphatical Arab ſtyle, that his right hand had 

not left him the uſe of his right hand; meaning, that the 

| violation of the treaty he had ſigned with his right hand, had 

Death of deprived him of its ſervice. He ſurvived this diſaſter but 

Saddad- three days, and, before his death, he bequeathed the care of 

awla. his infant ſon Fadayel, to Lulu, a manumitted ſlave; but a 
perſon of the moſt invincible integrity and honour. 

The death of Saddadawla, encouraged Al Aziz the Egypt- 
ian califf to renew his pretenſions to the principality of 
Aleppo, and accordingly he ſent a great army to make them 
good, under the conduct of Manjubetin, who ſoon formed the 


The iege of Aleppo. Lulu finding himſelf diſtreſſed, and his 
Greek; ar- Pupil in danger of being ruined, applied for aſſiſtance to the 
rive at Cree emperor ;z who ſent him an army for his relief; but 


Aleppo, it was defeated by Manjubeſtin, and the ſiege was renewed 
with vigour, The approach of the Greets however, ſeems 
to have given Lulu an opportunity of remiforcing the city, 
both with troops and proviſions; for the Egyptian, upon his 
return to the ſiege, met with ſo vigorous a reſiſtance, that 
he diſpatched a courier to his maſter, requeſting leave to 
give it up. A! Aziz, who had ſet his heart upon this con- 
queit, receiving the letter, fell into a violent paſſion, and 
diſpatched a. courier to MHajubetin, with poſitive orders to 
continue it at all hazards. Before this courier could arrive, 
Alanjubebin had found himſelf obliged to raiſe the ſiege, but 

| percciving that his maſter's orders were peremptory, he reaſ- 
| fumed it, and continued it obſtinately for thirteen months. 
| Lulu defended the place with equal courage, and during that 
3nd deli- time, he found means to renew his ſollicitations at the court 
ver its of Con/tantingfle, who ſent a great army to his relief, This 
prince. obliged Maunfubehin, who had Joſt one half of his ay ye” 
PF th BITE: | * ore 
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fare the city, once more to raiſe the fiege; and to retire in 
great confuſion. Their retreat left the Greets no enemies, 
between them and Aleppo, and they were received by Lulu, 
and his pupil, with the utmoſt demonſtrations of affetion 
and gratitude. But tho? the Greeks were thus the deliverers 
of Aleppo, we are informed that they took and plundered 
#ems, and a great many places in the neighbourhood; and 
then returned towards Conſtantinople. The repulſe which 
Manubekin received before Aleppo, ſo greatly exaſperated the 
Egyptian califf, that he marched in perſon to reduce that 
city, but he was prevented from advancing by a ſevere fit of 
ſickneſs. "> 
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The beginning of this califf's reign was, as uſual, diſturbed Hei. 382. 


by the inroads of the Gree#s, and by domeſtic ſeditions. He A. D 


was no other than a dependant upon Babodaola, his father 
in law, the Emir Al Omra; yet the people could eaſily put 
vp with that circumſtance, becauſe it had been long familiar 
to them. But they could not bear with the thoughts that 
Bahodawla himſelf was no other than the pupil of a worth- 


leſs favourite he had, one Moallam. This raiſed an inſurrec- 
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tion in Bagdad, which was carried on both by the citizens Inroads of 
and ſoldiers. But Bahodawla, very wiſely provided in time the Greeks 


for his own ſafety, by giving his favourite up into the hands 


of the ſoldiers, who immediately put him to death. 


Next year, a war broke out in the outmoſt confines of the 


antient califat, where Nh, of the great family of Sammaoni Hiſtory of 


was ſovereign of Koraſan and Mawaralnar. He was invaded 
by one 1 hs who poſſeſſed a vaſt tract of land, extending 
even to China, Nub's forces were defeated, he loſt Samar- 
kand, and Bokhara, the metropolis of Mawaralnar, and 
Nuh was obliged to retire over the Oxus. Here he en- 
deavoured to aſſemble an army out of Koraſan, but his 


_ governor of that province refuſed to obey his orders, and 


Joined with Bagra; to whom hiſtorians give a great cha- 
racter, for virtue and piety. Bagra however, during his ex- 
pedition, fell ſick and died; and Nub repoſſeſſed himſelf of 
the cities he had loſt. But S:mjur, his governor of Koraſan, 
ſtill held out againſt him. He was joined by his brother 
Faik, and they were at the head of a great army. The 
reader is to obſerve that the chief ſeats of this war, were in 


thoſe countries, where the Turks had their original; and 


Bagra was in poſſeſſion of Tur#:/tan at the time of his death; 
and therefore is by ſome hiſtorians called the king of the 
Turks. After various revolutions of war, Nuh was obliged 
to make Sabaktetin, a famous Turkiſh commander, his gover- 
nor of Koraſan ; and Sabaktekin, with his ſon Hamond, gave 
Simjur, and his brother, ſeveral defeats. A compromiſe, 
however, was made by S1mjur and Nuh, but violated by 


the latter, who is ſaid to have broken the articles of the 


treaty, and to have thrown Simjur, with his adherents into 


priſon ; where he finiſhed his days. His brother Zait, how- 
| 114 ever 
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ever, ſtill kept the field, and at laſt forced Nuh to make him 


governor of Samartand, and all its diſtrict. We have men. 
t.oned thoſe particulars here, becauſe, even in thoſe remote 
parts, the ſupremacy of the califf of Bagdad was ſtill acknouy. 
leaged, and held in veneration. 5 
and of  Fatrodaula ſtill continued to govern, in peace and glory, 
Far- the vait dominions he had ſucceeded to; but it is admitted 
dawwiain by all hiſtorians, that he had the happineſs of being ſerved 
Jorjan. by the wiſeſt, and the beſt miniſter, that ever appeared in the 
Is eaſt, His name was Alu] Kajem, He was of an illuſtrioug 
family; and as much beloved for the ſweetneſs of his dif- 
potttion, and the virtue of his manners, as he was revered 


for his ſtrength of abilities, and his knowledge of govern- 


ment. There are perhaps few miniiters in hiſtory in whoſe 
praiſes all authors are fo unanimous; and amongſt the other 
cireumſtances that formed his high character, he was himſelf 
a man of learning, and a patron of the ſame : and is ſaid to 
have poſſeſſed a greater library, than any Moſſem ſubject ever 
had. But his value was not fully known till his death. For 
Haxrodawla having committed to him the entire manage- 
ment of his government, he introduced ſo excellent an 
economy into the ſame, that he was the moſt ſplendid, 
and happy prince of all the eaſt. While Abu! Kajem was 
on his death bed, his maſter viſited him, and begged he 
would leaye him fome inſtructions for his future conduct. 
Abul Kaſem recommended to him, that he would purſue 
the maxims and methods he had laid down, and to obſerve 
them ſo ſtrictly, as that, it might not be ſaid, that his proſ- 
perity was owing only to his departed vizir. But notwith- 
ſtanding this excellent advice, we are told that, after Au 
Kaſem's death, his affairs went to confuſion ; he became op- 
preſſive to his ſubjects, and they uneaſy to him. 
Hej. 386. In the 386th year of the Hejra died, after a turbulent 
A. D. 996 reign, in the 42d year of his age, of a complication of diſ- 
Peathand tempers Al Aziz, the calif of Egypt. He was a prince of 
character great virtues, but was reduced often to very fevere, and 
of Al Ar unjuſtifiable mea'ures, thro” the neceſſities of his goverment, 
. He had two chief miniſters of ſtate, one of them, //a, who 
5 was his ſecretary, was a Chriſtian, the other Minaſſmh, was 
a Few ; and his favourite wife was a Chriſtian likewiſe. The 
ſubjects of Al 4ziz, both in Egypt and Syria, were the moſt 
worthleſs, inconſtant, turbulent people on the face of the 
carth: and the effects of this character, were greatly 
neightened, by the credit in which they ſaw the Chriſtians, 


The caliſt e ee : T; T7 | 
The calf at the Fatcmite califf's court. His wife had two brothers, 


ot Nerſea, * . | | br 8 

1 7 Feremiah, and Arſemus, of whom the former was made pa 
triarch of Feru/alem, and other of the Melchites, at the new 
founded city of Cairo; and the Chriſtians, in general; lived 
under V Aix, not only in a peaceable but a flouriſhing con- 
dition; nor had the Jos any cauſe of complaint. Perhaps 
poth thoſe people Were a little inſolent upon the favour they 


a4. 4-4 "OAT ws 


a 3 


by which Haſniatin recovered poileffion of his dominions, as 
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met with at court. It is certain, that the people at Miſer, 
and they, were continually quarrelling; and it required all 
the uncommon prucence, and moderation, that A 4z:z was 
oſſelicd oi, to Keep himielf upon the throne. He found 
himſelf however, obliged to part with his Chriſtian miniſter - 
Jſa, and to ittip him of all his riches upon the following oc- 
cation. The diſcontents of the people of Meſer aroſe to 
ſuch a height, that they contrived to place a paiteboard 
figure of a waman, upon a road by which 4/ Az!z was to 
paſs, with a ſcraw' in her hand, containing the following 
inſcription. “ By the being who has enabled 7/a to make 
th: Chriſtians powerful, and infolent, and Minaſſah the 
Jecos, and who has rendered thee the*ſcourge of the H- 
lens, we conjure thee to tell us, when our miſeries thall his virtues 
have an end”. AI Aix did not think of triſling with ſuch a and mo- 
ſpirit as this ; and initantly gave up Isa, as we have men- deration. 
tioned. Tho' he was often peſtered with ſuch libels, yet he 
overlooked and pardoned them, with vaſt magnanimity, 
and his anſwer to one of his viſirs, upon this ſubject, is 
wortny to be reported. The viſir having been laſhed in a 
jampoon, which did not ſpare the califf himſelf, and having 
diſcovered the author, he laid the matter before the califf, 
in hopes of having the author puniſhed ſeverely. But the 
calitt 's anſwer was, “ You ſee fir I have borne part of the 
abuſe aimed at you, now you ſhall be a part with me, in the 
glory of forgiving the author.” A 4z:2 died in the 22d year 
of his reign, leaving behind him his ſon A Manſur, who 
was but eleven years of age, and committing him to the 
care of Arjun, a white enuch, upon whoſe wiſdom and 
fidelity he abſolutely depended. This 41 Manſur, after- 
wards.took the title of 4/ Hatem. Tho' he ftill kept up 
his pretenſions to ſupremacy over the califat of Kairwan, Succeeded 
yet he had the mortification during his reign to ſeeth ZHame- by A Ha- 
dite dinaſty, founded in Africa. 5 lem. 
Maſmabin, whoſe original territories, Fatrotudatola was 
in poſſeſſion of, was ſtil] alive. The reader may remember, 
that he loſt them for his attachment to Thaktrodawla. It is See page 
therefore reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that as Fakrodawla poſſ- 


eſſed Jo, and Tabre/tan, only in right of his inveſtiture Hiſtory of 


from the califf of Bagdad, that he was not at liberty, during Waſmaiin 
his own life time, to reſtore them to his benefactor. This of Zorjans 
may account for the filence of hiſtorians, as to the means, 
he did upon the death of Fakridawla; which happened 
about this time. But his ſon Rofan, who was very young, 
ſucceeded to the great principality of 4! Ray, which his 


mother Seyda governed for him, with the approbation of 


the nobility of the country, and of the court of Bagdad, 


which ſent him the proper robes of inveſtiture, for the 
ſame. 
E | A war 
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A war now broke out, between Mahmud, and 7 
and riſe of the two ſons of Sabeꝶtetin, who had died ſome time before. 


{/hmael the younger, having been nominated by the father 


mous Sul. to the ſucceſſion while Mahmud was at Naiſabur, the latter 
tan Maß- gemanded to be put in poſſeſſion of his right, as eldeſt, But 


mud. 


Zevolu- 
tion in 
Koraſan, 


meeting with no anſwer to this demand, he raiſed an arm 
with which he made his claim good. He defeated his bro- 
ther in a pitched battle, forced him to take refuge in the 
caſtle of Gazna, and at laſt to ſubmit to his terms. We are 
told however, that he made no ungenerous uſe of his ſuperi- 
ority, and treated his brother with affection. This re- 
volution was followed by the death of Nuh, the prince of 
Koraſan, and the ſeventh of the Sammanian dinaſty, who 
reigned over that country. He was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Mul Haretb. This year likewiſe was fatal to Mamun the 
king of Kowarazm, who would admit of no kind of depend- 
ance upon the califf; and he was ſuccceded by his ſon, by 
kereditary right. | 

When Azzodawwla, was put to death by Adadodawla, he 
left behind him a fon, Abul Kaſem, This Abul Kaſem, had 
been impriſoned along with Samſ/amadawla, and both of 
them recovered their liberty at the ſame time. The firſt uſe 
which Alul Kaſem made of his liberty, was to invade Arjon, 
a city, that lay in Sam/amadawld's paternal territories, and 
this brought on a war between him and Samſamadlaꝛola, 
which ended in the defeat and death of the latter ; when 
his head was carried to Abul Kaſem, This, ſaid that 
prince, is a leſſon I was taught by your father,” alluding to 
Addadaꝛula, Samſamadatula's father, having cut off the head 
of Abul Kaſem's father. | 

The tranſactions that fell out about this time in Koraſar 
and Matbaralnar were very important and intereſting ; and 
ended in the extinction of the Sammanian dinaſty in thoſe 
countries. Bekturun, and Fayek, two ingrateful rebels, 
depoſed and put out the eyes of Abu! Hareth, the ſon of 
Nuh, and raiſed his brother Abdolmalec to the throne. Upon 


this Mahmud, the fon of Sabektekin the Turk, and ſurnamed 


Gazin, interpoſed in favour of the dethroned prince. But 
finding his good offices were in vain, he raifed an army, 
and after defeating them with great ſlaughter, he drove them 
out of Koraſan into Bokhara; where Faye“ died. As the 
rebels had carried along with them, Aldolmalec, whoſe name 
was uſeſul for their deſigns, another Turkiſh prince, named 
Ile Kar, drawing together a body of troops, declared him- 
ſelf for 4bdolmalec; who, together with Baiturun and his 
other generals, left B:#ara, to join let. But that Kan per- 
fidioully ordered them all to be made priſoners; and not 
only Ab4:lmalec, but his brother the depoſed prince, and 
moſt of their generals died under their confinement. In the 
mean time Mabimid Goſui, being in poſſeſhon of Koraſan, 
{Lek contented himſelf with making himſelf maſter cf 

hard. 
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lara. les deſign was to have put an end at once to the 


 Sammanian dinaſty ; but Monteſer, one of the ſons of Nub, Adven- 


by the help of a female ſlave, eſcaped to Koꝛbaraxin; where tyre of 
he raiſed an army, which twice defeated that of Ile, and Monteſer. 
put him in poſſeſſion of Pothara. But Ile ſoon after, re- 
cruiting his forces, obliged Monteſer, with his general Allan, 
to fly to Niſabur. There they continued for ſome time, and 
the troops they had with them were at laſt joined by a body 
of Turks, or Turkamans, who lived without order, laws, re- 
ligion or any ſettled place of abode, but were active, brave 
and war-like. By their means Montaſer made a powerful 
irruption into Marawalnar, but he was ſoon met with by 
lab, at the head of an army, advantageouſly encamped. 
This was no bar to the rapacious Turimans. Underſtanding 
that Ile s camp was rich, they broke into it in the night 
time with irreſiſtible fury; and puting all they met with 
to the ſword, they carried off a great deal of plunder, the 
only object of their ſervice, for they immediately abandoned 


MHMontaſer, and returned to their hords. It happened fortu- 


nately for Montaſer, that the river Jihu, was then paſlible 
over the ice, by which, after this deſertion of his auxili- 
aries, he eſcaped. For no ſooner did the barbarians reflect, 
that great part of the plunder had fallen to the ſhare of his 


troops, than they ſet out in great bodies to attack him, and 
carry it off. But a thaw happening in the intermediate 


time, they could not follow Montaſer over the Oxus. 

By this time Mahmud Gazn, who was a prince of prodi- 
gious projects, and ambition, had formed a project of pe- 
netrating into the richeſt part of the Indies. He could not 
execute this, without leaving every thing behind him ſe- 
cure. He was now in poſſeſſion of all the territories be- 
longing to the family of Nuh ; which ſeems to have been 
his great aim in declaring for the princes of that houſe. 
But finding that Montaſer, had been abandoned by the 
Turks, and that Ile was likely to become a powerful com- Riſę ofth 
petitor for Kora/an, he gave up all the intereſts of the Nuh power _ 


family, concluded a treaty with Ilel, and took his daughter fo 


in marriage. This left Mahmud, who was a ſtrong Maho- 
metan, at liberty to follow his favourite ſcheme, and to 
penetrate into the heart of India itſelf; into countries, im- 
menſely rich, and but little known, even to the /oflems.' 
This attempt was attended with ſucceſs, and the riches he 
acquired by it were incredible ; but, at the ſame time, like a 
true politician, he carried not only his own cauſe, but that 
of Mahmud, upon the point of his lance; for we are told, 
that he propagated 7/amiſm, even in the heart of India; and 
nothing can be a greater proof of the extent of the Maſlem 
arms, than that the bulk of the inhabitants of that country, 
are to this day Mahometans. Gabel, the moſt powerful king 


Mahmud. 


of thoſe immenſe, but rich tracts, was by him twice taken His adven 


priſoner, and twice ſet at liberty; upon a ſurrender, as we tures in 
may India. 
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may eaſily ſuppoſe, of his moſt valuable treaſues, and 
effects, into the hands of the conqueror. We are told 
likewiſe a circumſtance which agrees well with the more 
modern inſtances of barbarity in that country, that being 
diſqualified from reigning, by being twice vanquiſhed, and 
a Captive ; he was obliged to reſign his crown to his ſon, and 
to ſacrifice himſelf to the flames. 

During Mahmnd's abſence, upon this uncertain expedition, 
his new ally 7, who is ſaid to have been kind to all the 
oriental Turks, laid a ſcheme of improving it to his own ad- 
vantage; as did Montaſer, who was equally the enemy of 
both. But all their projects ſeem to have been daſhed in 
pieces, by the return of /Jahmud to Gazna, with the im- 
menſe riches he had acquired in His expedition. He found 
his government in great diſorder. Montaſer had gained great 
advantages over eb, as lk had over Mahmud, during his 
abſenee, while numberleſs parties of banditti, wildTurks, and 
other nations, were the declared enemies of all the three 
princes, and ſeized in their dominions, all that they could 
make themſelves maſters of. It was the good fortune of 
Monteſer to defeat one Fanfar, a ringleader of thoſe rob- 
bing tribes, hut he was in his turn checked by Mahnind's 
governor of Korajan, and was obliged to repaſs the ahun. He 
had' however, the good fortune, afterwards, to poſleſs the 
city of Bothara. We find that this city was in his hands 
in the 394th year of the Hejra, and that Ile“ had marched 
with an army to diſpoſſeſs him of it. But Montaſer, ani- 
mated witli ſucceſs, met and defeated him. There was 
However, no certainty in thoſe ſucceſſes. The ſoldiers, who 
ſerved under all parties, were rapacious, irregular, and muſt 
be bribed to their duty; ſo that whoever had the greateſt 
riches ſucceeded the beſt. Ile, bribed one of Montaſer's 
officer's, who deſerted him with four thouſand of his beſt 
troops; which obliged Montaſer to make a precipitate re- 
treat over the Oxus towards Bokthara, which was ſtill in his 
poſſeſſion. Being cloſely purſued by Z's generals, he 
found himſelf unable to ſtand his ground there, and he was 
obliged to fly to Koraſan, in a very mean condition. Tho' 


Mahmud Gazni, and Ilel, had great ſubjects of quarrel with 


each other, yet both of them united in the deſtruction of 
Montaſer, who was the lawful heir to the moſt valuable 
part of the territories of both. Montaſer therefore, ing 
himſelf on all hands betrayed and oppreſſed, ſought to repaſs 
the Oxus; but that being impracticable, he diſmiſſed all his 
attendants, and diſguifing his name, and quality, he took 
refuge in a cottage in Krebs, But being now helpleſs, 
folorn, and poor, he was ſo cloſely obſerved by Bed, one 
of Mahmud's generals, that he was ſurprized during the 
night in the hovel, by an officer called Maruyah ; who put 
him to death. Tho' it cannot be ſuppoſed, that this exe- 
cution was diſagreeable to Mahmud, yet he pa the 

: . Oflicer, 
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officer, becauſe he received no particular orders from him- 


was done. Thus ended the Sammanian dynaſty in Koraſan, 
and that ſovereignty deſcended to the Cazui family, for ſo the 
houſe of Nuh is termed. As we may not perhaps have an 
opportunity hereafter in any place of this hiſtory to introduce 
the ſubſequent part of Mahmud Gazn!'s life, we thall beg leave 
to purſue it here, and the rather, becauſe this part of the 
antient califat ſtill owned the ſupremacy of the 4! Abbas 
family, and becauſe Mabmud's adventures are but little known 
to Europeans, tho' he was one of the moſt ſucceſsful com- 
manders that had lived to that time. 

Having long ſerved under his father Sgleſtelin in India, he was 
no ſtranger to the riches of that country, and to the effemi- 
nacy of its inhabitants; and he ſeems very early to have formed 
the plan of conquering, or rather, of plundering it. His 
father was of a nation, and he himſelf commanded armies 
the moſt proper of any in the world for executing ſuch a 
plan; and by the extinction of the Sanmanian race, and his 
peace with 7/24, he found himſelf the undiſputed ſovereign 


of a vait and a populous country. His firſt care, ag has been 


already c>ſerved, was to procure the tranquility, as far as 
he could, of his dominions in his abſence, being well ac- 
quainted not only with the riches, but the fituation, the 


ſtrength, andall other particulars of the countries he deſigned 


to attack; and this year, he beſieged the city of Bahadiyah, 
lying near the ro of Moltan, a part of India. He took 
this city, notwithitanding the ſtrength of its fortifications, 


and height of its walls; and it anſwered his end, of ſecuring 


to him an eaſy entrance into, and retreat from, India. For, 
next year, he over-ran all the kingdoms of Moltan, and Hob- 


ath, and penetrating further into India, he laid ſiege to 


Cahjur, a ſtrong city, where Bida, the king of the country, 


had ſhut himſelf up. The undiſciplined, eftteminate Indians, 


ſelf, to be put to death, under molt exquiſite torments, which 
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whoſe manners were then the fame, as they were in the times 


of Alexander the Great, could not make head againſt Manrmud, 
and he obliged Bida to ſurrender to him, and become his 


tributary z nor muſt it be forgot, that the receiving {/a- - 


miſm, was always an indiſpenſible obligation impoſed by 
Mahmud upon his conqueſts. 585 
Mabmud was now dignified, with the title of Sultan. But 
while he was in this career of ſucceſs in India, his general 
Arſian, whom he had left to command for him in erat, ſent 
him notice, that 7le4, taking advantage of his abſence, and 


of the infidelity of his governor of Sejiſian, had raiſed a great 


army, and was preparing to invade Koraſan in two quarters. Hereturns 
Mahmud having ſecured his new conqueſts in the beſt man- from 
ner he could, immediately marched back, with ſuch quick- thence, 


neſs, towards Koraſan, that he ſurprized //z#'s generals, who 
durſt not Rand before him. Their ſoldiers were daunted 


at the name of this mighty conqueror; and J himſelf, 
5 Was 


He con- 


Juers T= 
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was driven back to his own dominions, beyond the Ibu. In 
this diſtreſs, /{z applyed to Nader Kan, a powerful prince, 
who governed the kingdom of Ketan, thought to be the 
modern Aatay, who furniſhed him with an army of fifty 
thouſand men, moſt of them horſe. Theſe being joined by 
Ticks troops, who were Turks, compoſed a body far more 
formidable than any that Mahmud could then bring againſt 
them; and they marched to beſiege Balt, or Balk:i, one of 
his moſt important cities. The Sultan, who like many 
other great warriors, was a thorough enthufiaſt, in this time 
of danger, had recourfe to prayer, and receiving from thence 
great ſpirits, he ordered his troops to be drawn out in order 
of battle, and mounting his white elephant, a noble animal, 
whom he greatly truſted to, he gave a ſignal for attacking 
the enemy, who were drawn up againſt them. But their 
numbers being unequal, Mahmud's troops were upon the 
point of giving way; when he formed a deſperate and great, 
but in the condition he then was, a wiſe reſolution. He 


rode his elephant into the very thickeſt of the Turkjh 
troops, and the noble creature, tearing up, or trampling 


down, the enemy, Mahmud cut his way to the very perſon 
of lle; whom the elephant unhorſed with his trunk, and 
toſſed up in the air; and at the ſame time, cleared the 
ground of all the Turks about him. | 

This brave action, ſo conſpicuous to both armies, turned 
the fortune of the day; for the Sultan's troops, taking new 
ſpirits, rallied, and renewing the charge, defeated the 
Turks with ſuch ſlaughter, that the battle was looked upon 
as the bloodieſt that had been fought in that age, only a few 
of the Turks eſcaping, by ſwiming over the river /hu. The 
Sultan Mahmud had lieſure, by this great victory, to re- 
ſume his expeditions into India, and returning thither, he 
defeated Bal, one of the moſt powerful kings of all [nd»/tar ; 
and took the fortreſs of Beheſim, the great repoſitory of his 


He again riches, Before we proceed further in this narrative, it may 


marches 


be proper to premoniſh the reader, by informing him, that 


into India. the country of Inds/tan was incomparably, in gold and pre- 


cious ſtones, the richeſt of any in the world; and was in a 
great meaſure, the ſource of all the ſplendor of the Eaſt. 
Their kings, however, ſeem at all times to have been 
fond of amaſſing prodigious magazines of money, and jewels; 
nor can the relation of the vaſt booty which the Stan 
made here, be credible to any one, who does not reflect 
upon the riches, which Kuli Khan, even in our own times, 
found in and carried out of the ſame country. It may like- 
wiſe be neceſſary, the better to eſtabliſh the credibility of 
ATihmud's exploits, to acquaint our readers, that of old in 
the eaſtern countries, and indeed, all over Aa, Africa, and 


eren in ſome parts of Europe, the elephant was held to be 


- "2a very ufeful and formidable animal in war. But, like 


horſes, they differ greatly in their breed, and the white 
h ſpecies, 


rere 
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ſpecies, is, to this day, eſteemed ſo precious, that a king 
who poſſeſſes one of them, amongſt his other ſuperb titles, Rxcell- 
calls himſelf king of the White Elephant. As they gene- ency of 
rally fought in harneſs, and were well managed, it is not he 
therefore at all incredible, that Mahmud ſhould gain the phant. 4 
battle of Ball, in the manner we have deſcribed, eſpecially 
as we do not perceive from hiſtory, that the elephants were 
uſcd in battle at this time, any where but in India. 

The emperor, and the other potentates of Indoſtan, find- 
ing themſelves unable to oppoſe the progreſs of Mahmud, 
who, by the conqueſt of Beheſim, had made himſelf maſter Mahmud 
of an immenſe booty, propoſed to him terms of accommo- conquers 
dation; which he readily accepted of, as he was fo far I ndeſtan. 
from his own dominions, and in no condition to keep poſ- 
ſeſſion of his new conqueſts. It was therefore agreed, that 
they ſhould pay him annually, a vaſt tribute, that a com- 
merce and intercourſe, between their dominions, ſhould be 
opened, by means of caravans, and that the princes of In- 


. diflan ſhould furmſh Mahmud with fifty of their beſt ele- 


phants, and a ſufficient number of perſons, {killed in ma- 
naging and training them. This peace being eſtabliſhed, 
Mahmud returned to his dominions. 
1lek, after his defeat, near Balk, retired to Marawalnar, 
where he aſſembled an army, upon his being informed that 
his brother Dogan, who had fought with him at the battle Hiſtory of 


of Ball, had ſecretly made his ſubmiſſion to Sultan Mah— Uek. 


mud, But before he could chaſtiſe Dogan for this, Mahmud 
returned to Kora/an, and either the fear of him, or, as was 
ſaid, his interpoſition, effected a reconciliation between the 
two brothers. But this accomodation laſted no longer, than 
the Sultan's abode in that country, for upon his return into 
TIndia, Ilek marched from Samarkan to beſiege his brother in 
Urkand, a city of Marawalner. A deep ſnow falling, he 
was obliged to defiſt from his undertaking, and returning 
to Turki/lan, he there died, and was ſucceeded by his 
Mo Dogan, notwithſtanding all the enmity he bore 

im. | 

In the mean while, Sultan Mahmud had penetrated into 
the province of Guzarate, one of the richeſt in all India, 
where he made its king, whoſe name was yt, his priſoner. 
But this prince ſoon put an end to his own life, by taking 
ſome poiſon which he kept concealed in a ring or bracelet. 
About the ſame time, Altun Taßb, an officer under the 
Sultan, invaded Gurjeſtan, or (eorgia, where a prince Great con 
reigned, under the denomination of Shar which ſeems to be queſis of 
the ſame with Czar, or Cæſar. This prince was defeated aj,;.,.z 
and taken priſoner, by Altun Tafh, and ſent to the Sultan, in India. 
who reſtored him to his liberty and his dominions, upon the 
Shar's promiſing to be ſubject to him, and to pay him an 


annual tribute. But the Shar, ſoon after broke his pro- 
miſe, and raking up arms again, was again defeated, taken 


priſoners 
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priſoner, and ſent to Mahmud; who ordered him to he 

_ whipt in public by the common exccutioner, as a run- away 

ſlave, and confined him all the remaining part'of his life in 

a priſon. In him ended the race of the $har*s king of Gur- 

Jje/ſtan. But the whole of this tranſaction is told by other 

authors in a different manner. They ſay that the Shar of 

Gurje/tan, had been placed upon that throne by Sabettetin; 

or his ſon Mahmud, in conſideration of his faithful ſervices, 

That having aſſociated his fon Abu Naſen with him in the 

government, they refuſed, under frivolous pretexts,to march 

under the Sultan into India. Upon this, which Mahmud 

looked upon as an act of rebellion or mutiny, he ſent Altun 

Taſb and Allan, and other generals, to chaſtiſe them. That 

the father, whoſe name was Mahomet, ſubmitted, but the 

ſon defended one of his fortreſſes for ſome time, againſt the 

Sultan's troops, and being forced to ſurrender it, with his 

own perſon, he was put to the rack, publicly whipt, and 

forced to diſcover the vaſt treaſures he had amaſſed; and 

afterwards ended his days in priſon. But his father Maho— 

met had an eſtate aſſigned to him, near Gasni, to compenſate 

for the throne he had loſt. | 

It may be 150 ar ugg to pul the . = th op 

17: propagation o Hamm, was a tundamental principle In the 

„ conſtitution of the califat, and that Mahmud, who was a 

the califf. moſt pious Moſlem, had taken care to receive from the califf 

of Bagdad, robes of inveſtiture for all his dominions, by 

which he acquired a power of acting as in the place of the 

califf himſelf, and by his authority. We obſerve this by 

way of apology for the Sultan's treatment of the Shar of Gur- 

jeſtan, and for the conſcience of the Sultan, in puſhing his 
conqueſts in India, againſt princes, and people, who never 

had offended him, with ſuch inſatiable avarice, and ambi- 

tion, From the ſame principle it was, that he reduced the 
kingdom of Knwarazin, back to its dependance upon the 

califat, that is upon himſelf. For tho* Mahmud had ſuc- 

ceeded his father, who bore the fame name in that kingdom; 

and had married the Sultan AMlabmud's ſiſter, or, according 

to others, his daughter, he was compelled to acknowledge 

the ſupremacy of Mahmud, as acting under the califf's au- 

thority, and we are told that he was not only defeated, but 

dethroned by Mahmud; who gave his kingdom to his general 

Altun Taſh. He met however with ſome difficulty from Tin, 

a nobleman of that country, who pretended to the fove- 

reignty of it, and who was accuſed of having poiſoned Mab- 

mud, who happened to die about that time. The Sultan 
marched againſt Tat in, at the head of an army, but being 
vigorouſly ſurprized in his camp, it was with great difficulty, 

| | that he eſcaped a total defeat. Tin, however, was 
Takin put routed and put to flight; being ſeized by a boat-man, to 
to death. whom he applyed for his paſſage over a river; he was ſent 
| prifoner 
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priſoner to Mahmud, by whom he was put to death, for 
his inſolent, perhaps magnanimous, behaviour before him. 
Such are the facts, we have been able to collect of this 


mighty conqueror ; the firſt, by all accounts, who ſince the Darkneſs 


days of Alexander the Great, had penetrated into the heart of 


India. But we have been obliged to piece them together, ud; dic. 


being deſtitute of any regular detail, as to time; perſons. or 
places. The facts however of themſelves, are 2 the main 
frongly eſtabliſhed; and we have arranged them in the moſt 
probable. manner. For he no ſooner had finiſhed his affairs, 
in thoſe which he looked upon as his hereditary dominions, 
than he returned to his favourite expedition into the Indies; 
and propagated Iflamiſm, wherever he conquered. We 
cannot however help obſerving upon this occafion, that 
Mahmud s piety was, perhaps greatly whetted, by the vaſt 
number of gold, and ſilver idols, and veſſels, many of them 
adorned with the moſt precious jewels, which he found in 
the idolatrous temples, all which his religion obliged him to 
break in pieces, and to carry along with him, fo that he 
might not leave amongſt the inhabitants, the ſmalleft frag- 
ment of idolatry. In the expedition he undertook, immedi- 
ately after ſettling the affair of Kowarazin, we are told he 
penctrated to n lies, a three month's journey, 
tom his own capital of Gazni. In bis march, he was op- 
poſed by Gultand, one of the pagan Rajab's, or as they are 
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of Mah- 


tory. . 


now called Nabobs, whom he defeated, and put fifty thouſand | 


of his men to the ſword. This Rajah it ſeems had a beau- 
tiful wife, whom he put to death, as he did himſelf imme- 
diately after, to prevent her falling into the power of the 
conqueror. . Mahmud however, never durſt venture to be 
long abſent from his own dominions, where he knew the 
ſource of all his power lay. It is almoſt needleſs to tell the 
reader, that he returned to Gaxui with an immenſe booty, 


and with ſuch a number of ſlaves, that tho' he ordered them 
to be ſold for about 6s. ſterling a piece, it was with diffi- 


culty he could diſpoſe of them. Whether the Sultan Mah- 
mud, made another expedition into India after this, is not 
quite clear, tho? it is probable he did; and the ſame is affir- 
med by the Perſian authors. Be that as it will, it is certain 
that before his death, he marched into Sumenat, which lay 
in the ſouthern parts of India, and is ſaid to have taken its 
name from an idol which was worſhipped by the inhabi- 
tants of the country; tho' ſome ſay with greater probability, 
that the name of that idol was Lat, or Al Lat. Mirkhendthe 
Perſian hiſtorian, on whom we are obliged to depend for 
the accounts we have of this Sultan, ſays, that the temple 
of this idol, was ſupported by fifty ſix pillars of maſſy gold, 
adorned with jewels. But notwithſtanding the credit we 
are willing to allow to that hiſtorian, and the immenſe 
riches, which we admit to have been in thoſe countries, we 
muſt think this relation exaggerated, and the rather that we 
Vol. VI. | k | know 
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| know from modern experience, and demonſtration, that the 
maſly pillars of gold, with which the eaſtern writers, have 

adorned their temples, and palaces; have been found to be 

eſtimate no other then pillars of wood, or certain compoſitions, 
of them, gilded or laquered, or at beſt plated over, with very thin 
gold. The ſtatute of this idol, we are told was fifty cubits 
in length, but that: forty ſeven of the cubits were buried in 

the ground; probably to accommodate it the better to the 

loftineſs of the temple; of which, therefore, we can conceive 

no great idea. Mahmud, is ſaid to have broken this idol in 

pieces, with his own hands, to have killed fifty thouſand of 
its votaries, and to have taken as much money out of the 

king of that country's treaſury, as amounted to 5,000,000 1. 

ſterling, a circumſtance, which is by no means improba- 


ble. ppb ons a e n 
H:s 1jr. But while we are thus dwelling upon the ſucceſſes of this 
tues. great prince in gratifying his ambition and avarice, we are 


not to forget thoſe virtues which are unanimouſly allowed 
to him, by all hiſtorians: It is needleſs to obſerve, he was 
brave in the higheſt degree. Though of Turkih extraction, 
he was, like his cotemporary princes of the Eaſt, an en- 
courager of men of genius, and of learning, and we are 
told, that his miniſter, Al Meimendi, was the patron of the 
celebrated Perſian poet Ferduſi, nay, that Mahmud himſelf 
uſed to compoſe moral verſes, particularly, upori his own 
face, which was remarkably ugly; and was therefore a 
great mortification to him. It is likewiſe allowed, that he 
was mild, affable, andxemperate, and we have in the fol- 


lowing ſtory, a proof of his juſtice, of perhaps, as extra- 
ordinary a turn as any we meet with in hiſtory, _ 

Remark- A poor man at Gazni, had a handſome wife, whom an in- 
able ſtory ſolent Turkiſh ſoldier in the Sultans ſervice, took a fancy 
of bim, to; and the Tur“ breaking in in the night, drove him from 
thence with; the moſt injurious treatment. The huſband; 
however, finding himſelf attacked in ſo tender a part, ran to 
the palace, threw himſelf at the feet of the Sultan, recount- 

ed his ſtory, and in the moſt moving manner, implored his 
protection. Mahmud heard him favourably, and deſired the 
ſupplicant, if ever the Turꝶ ſhould come to his houſe again, 

to apply directly to him. About three days after, the Turi, 
renewed: his injurioùs viſit, and the man, immediately ran 
to the califf, and 1 him with'thle matter, as he had 
ordered; The califf, without heſitating a moment, orders 
ed a few attendants to follow him, and was conducted by 
the huſband, to his houſe. Being arrived at the door, he 
ordered the light to be put out, and the huſband introduced 
im to the room. where the Turk was, whom the Sultan 
immediately laid dead at his feet. He then ordered lights 
& be brought up, and after attentively viewing the face of 
the deceaſed, he proſtrated himſelf in ing to 
heaven, This act of devotion being finiſhed, the 2 
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draͤered the poor man to ſet before him, what viduals he © 


had in the houſe, and he made a hearty repaſt of ſome barely 
bread and ſour wine; which was all the cheer that could be 
procured. His behaviour in the mean while, was ſo affable, 
that his landlord vias encouraged to enter into converſa- 
tion with him; and even to aſk him the meaning of his 
having put outthe light, his viewing the criminal ſtedfaſtly, 
and of his feeding ſo heartily on ſuch homely fare. 
* Friend,” replied the Sultan, when I heard thy ſtory I 
was, alarmed, and thought, that none but my own ſons; 
durſt venture to commit ſuch infolenee, which I reſolved 
moſt ſeverely to puniſh; I ordered the light to be put 
out, that I might not ſee the criminal, leaſt the pleadings 


of nature ſhould difarm my juſtice. Upon inſpection, I 


found the criminal was not my ſon, for which Igave thanks 


to heaven, and thy ſtory having made ſuch an impreſſion 


-upon' me, that I have not been able to eat or drink theſe 
three days, is the reaſon of my feeding fo heartily upon 


1 


This fare.“ 


Such were the ſentiments of piety and juſtice in a prince, 
who was deſolating half the world, by avarice, ambition, 
and cruelty, as if the greatneſs and ſucceſs of am offender, 
diminiſhed the offence. We ſhall conclude the amazing, 
but confuſed; account of his Indian expedition, by obſery- 
ing, that he ſeized ſeven millions of dinars, with a vaſt quan- 
tity of uncoined gold, precious ſtones, and jewels, in a 
fortreſs in India, that was ſituated in the midit of a lake, 
and was thought to be impregnable. But this perhaps was 
the ſum, of five millions ſterling, which we have already 
mentioned; but we ſhall afterwards attend this mighty 
Sultan, through ſcenes that have a more immediate relation 
to the profeſſed ſubje& of this hiſtory. 


His 


In the 391ſt year of the Hejra, died Abul Fadyel, the Hei. 391. 


prince of Aleppo, who had been left by his father under the A. D. ioo 


tutelage of Lulu. That miniſter according to our au- H:fory of 
thorities, proved at laſt unfaithful to his truſt, and put his Aleppo. 


maſter to death. After that, he and his fon Manſur, uſurp- 
ed that principality, though the late prince had left behind 
him two ſons, who were obliged to fly into Egypt, and were 
never afterwards heard of. Badodatula, continued ſtill to be 
Emir Al Omra, at Bagdad, and after the death of Samſama- 
dawla, he had a long war with 4bu Naſer, who it ſeems had 
pretentions upon ce Hemdan eſtate, in Irat. But Abu 
Naſer, being aſſaſſinated by one of his own ſlaves, all Trat 
remained in poſſeſſion of Babodawla, who ſoon after went 
to war with Karwaſh, the Okailite Emir of Matuſel, whom 
he defeated. n | 


A 


Thoſe ſucceſſes inſpired Bah:dawla, with an inſolence Hiſtory of 
which was inſufferable even to the califf ; for he beſtowed the cali 


K k2 the 
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upon 41 Sharif, one of the deſcendants of the califf 4, A. Kader, 
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the poſt of nakib, or the chief of Ali's deſcendants and fol, 
lowers, and likewiſe, that of head iman, and kadi in Ia, 
As it was neceſſary for the califf 41 Kader, to ſign the com- 
miſſions for thoſe high officers, he readily ſigned all, but 
thoſe that gave him the poſts of iman, and kadi; giving ſoy 
his reaſons, that they were of too high importance, to be 

truſted with a SHiite. About this time, Mohaddelbodatula, 

the prince of the upſtart principality of Batiha, found 
himſelf ſo powerful, that he attempted amongſt others, to 
enlarge his dominions. He was the ſame who had given 
refuge to the preſent califf during his diſtreſs, before he was 
raiſed to his _ and it was perhaps: preſuming upon 

that merit, that he ventured about this time, to ſend aſel 

his general to attack Baſra, which in fact ſtill belonged to 

the califat, or rather to the Emir Al Omra. Weaſel, ac- 
cordingly made himſelf maſter of that city, and likewiſe 

of Siraf; and acquiring great riches, by the plunder of 

his new conqueſts, he declared for himſelf, and march- 

ing with his victorious army to Batiba, he obliged his 
maſter to take refuge in Bagdad, and the califf maſt un- 
gratefully, as is ſaid, denied him ſhelter ; and expelled him 

out of Bagdad, and the people of Batiha, ſoon after diſ- 

liking the government of Vaſel, declared againſt him, 
and of Bae and Bahodawla attoned for his maſter's ingratitude, for he 
tiha, ſent his own general Joyuſbi, at the head of an army, who 
 - defeated the troops of the uſurper, and having taken him 
priſoner, put him to death. Upon this, Mohaddelbodawl, 

the former prince was reinſtated in his government, where 

he was received by his people with vaſt demonſtrations of 
affection; but at the ſame time, he agreed to pay to Ba- 

| — bedawla, an annual tibute of fifty tho 2 dinars. | 

The califf The diſpute between the califfs of Egypt and Bagdad, 

of Bagdad concerning the right of being named ſolely in the public 

named in prayers, 1 ſtill to be very violent; and Bahodawls, 
the pub- vigorouſly aſſerted his maſter's right to that paiviledge, 
lic pray- becauſe, in fact, it was conſidered, as an evidence of his 
ers. ſupremacy, in temporal matters. Karwaſb, the Okalite 
Emir of Mawyel, being, as we have ſeen, defeated by Ba- 
hoadawla, in reſentment, put himſelf under the protection 

of Al Hakem, the califf of Egypt, and conſented, that his 

ſubjects in his four chief cities, which were Matoſel, Aubar, 
Madayien, and Cufa, ſhould pray for the Egyptian califf in a 

new form. The authority of Karwaſh in this matter, was 

the greater, as he was at the head of a tribe, greatly reſ- 

pected amoagſt all the orthodox Adoflems. But Babodawla, 
conceived this hereſy to be of ſuch importance, that he 

ordered his general Boyuſbi, once more to advance againſt 

him, and to bring him to reaſon. The troubles of the ca- 

I:tf of Egypt at that time was ſuch, that he was in no condi- 

tion ta ſupport Karwoaſb, Who was obliged to ſubmit to 

| | | | Bahedauwie, 


undoubted deſcendants of the Ali family, and other men of publiſhed | 


that may God to all eternity damn, and may all good men 
curſe ſuch villains, and impoſtors.” The ſubſcribers of this 


bellion continued for ſeveral months; but was at laſt, with 


taken and put to death in int of Al Hatem. 
i 


_ the Egyptians are. He perſecuted the Chriſtians, and ſeized 
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Zabodætola, and to replace the antient form of prayer. But 
a point of ſo great importance was not lightly to be paſſed 
over, and the diſtracted ſtate of the Egyptian califf's affairs 
preſented a fair occaſion for Al Kader, to do himſelf and the | 
family of Al Abbas juſtice. He convened together all the Manifeſto 
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learning and eminence, that he could poſſibly collect; and againſtthe 
obtained from them a writing under their hands, importing, Fatemite, | 
©& That the anceſtor of 4! Hatem, was Diſan the ſon of califf of | 
Said, the author of the Diſanite ſect; and that AI Hatem, Egypt. | 
(whom God plague and curſe), was an upſtart and a muſh- 

room, and that he is ſprung from the ſcum and the vermin 

of the earth, without the leaſt relation to the Ali family; 


verdict, likewiſe pronounce, that Al Hakem, that ſon of 
the Earth, is deſcended from beggars, inhdels, villains, 
ſaducers, atheiſts and apoſtates, who had renounced Iſla- 
miſm, allowed of unlawful marriages, permitted the uſe of 
wine, abuſed the prophets and holy men, and ſet themſelves 
up for Gods. Such was the ſubject of this celebrated de- 
claration, which of itſelf was outrageous and prolix, nor 
do we know of any anſwer it ever received from the califf 
of Egypt. ; 

He had appointed a black, one Abu Mahomet, to govern iſtory of 
Damaſcus, which was ſtill part of his dominions ; and this D,wa/+ 
tyrant by way of reply to the above declaration, perſecuted 2, 
with great cruelty, all the Shiites, and all who paid the 
leaſt regard to the memory of the two firſt califfs. Thoſe 
and other cruelties, ſo much alienated the affections of 
of the Egyptians from their califf, that one of the loweſt 
of the people, who had been a water drawer, and 
was therefore called, the father of the pitcher,” turnin 
reformer, and pretending to an uncommon ſanctity of life 
and morals, raiſed a moſt formidable rebellion, and poſſeſſed : 


himſelf for ſome time of all the upper Egypt. This re- 


great difficulty ſuppreſſed, and vaſt numbers of the rebels 
were put to the ſword. As to the water drawer, he was 


The ſuppreſſion of this rebellion, and the declaration that 

had been emitted by the califf of Bagdad, againſt 4! Hakem, 

made him throw off the maſk of Iflamiſm, which he had 

till then worn, and appear in his natural complexion of im- 

piety and tyranny. Perhaps the enormous cruelties and ex- and 4} 

travagancies he was guilty of, preſerved him ſo long in the 1,4, 
overnment, over ſo mean and ſo ſuperſtitious a people as 


for his own uſe all the rich plate of their churches in Egypt 
and Syria, and ordered their places of worſhip to be demo- 
liſhed. But at the time we now treat of, he gave a liberty. 
"ag Kk3 ol 
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of 7 conſcience to all his ſubjects. His ſeverity. againft 
women was very extraordinary; for he ordered, that none 
of that ſex ſhould appear abroad, or even in their balconies, 
or upon the tops of houſes upon pain of death; which a 
great number of them ſuffered for not obſerving his order. 
At laſt, to counterballance the diſgrace. that had been put 
upon him by A Kader, he was frantic enough to cauſe him- 
ſelf to be worſhipped as a divinity. | ; 52 
With this intent he encouraged one Darari, an enthuſiaſt, 
fit for his purpoſe, to aſſume the character of a prophet, and 
to teach the people that Al Hakem, their califf, was God 
| Almighty, the creator of the world, and that it was their. 
Parari's duty to worſhip him, This doctrine, extravagant and im- 
ſchiſm. pious as it was, met with many believers, either through 
| enthuſiaſm or intereſt, and Al Hakem took his prophet into 
ſuch particular favour, that he daily appeared abroad with 
him. At laſt, his impieties provoked a Turk to aſſaſſinate 
Darari, as he fat by Al Tales fide in his chariot, for 
which the Tzr+ was put to death. This happened at Cairo, 
and was attended with vaſt commotions, in which Darari's 
houſe, and thoſe of many of his followers were rifled, and 
themſelves murdered. BEES. 
Another impoſtor foon after ſtarted up in the perſon of 
one AM Hadi, whoſe doctrine tended to extirpate not only 
= Iſlamiſm, but morality, and all kind of religion out of the 
Al Hakem world. He aboliſhed all manner of ceremonies, faſtings, 
a follower prayers, alms and pilgrimages to Mecca, and permitted mar- 
of Al Ka- riages within the prohibited degrees. The degeneracy of 
di. manners that now prevailed amongſt the Egyptians ſoon pro- 
cured. a great many followers to this indulgent doctrine; 
for the prohibition of drinking wine and ſtrong liquors, was 
likewiſe taken off by it; and Al Hatem profeſſed himſelf 
one of Al Hadt's followers. In fhort, the votaries of this 
new religion, encreaſed fo faſt, that A Had: had miffiona- 
ries and diſciples, all over Egypt and Syria, and all the 
_ outward ceremonies of Iſlamiſm, even to the annual preſent 
of a- piece of ſilk to the caaba, was diſcontinued ; and in- 
\ ſtead of Mecca, the califf performed a proceſſion to T halabya. 
In ſhort, ſo univerſal a profligacy of manners, and diſre- 
gard for Iſlamiſm, took place, that its true proſeſſors thought 
the downfal of their religion was at hand. The califf 
found ſo great an increaſe of the Dararians, who profeſſed 
to worſhip him as a God, that he proceeded from one act 
of frenzy to another, and was guilty of the moſt ſhocking 
barbarities, eſpecially againſt the inhabitants of Meſer, 
Who had recourſe to their uſual method of lampoons and 
complaints, by exhibitipg them iu the hands of a female 
figure dreſſed out for thixt purpoſe upon the high road, by: 


van 7 a. Which they knew the califf was to paſs. Upon reading one 
gainſt of thoſe repreſentations; Which was more. than commonly 
him. ſarecaſtic g he fell into ſuch a fury, that he ondered the. in- 
1 0) Þ 5 XR habitants 
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habitants of Mefer to be maſſacred, and their city to be ſet 


on fire. The citizens deſended themſelves bravely from the 
ſwords; but they could not fave their houſes from the flames 


of his ſoldiers. Their noble reſiſtance made the califf re- 


ent of his inhumanity,. and he denied his having given 
orders for it. Upon this, the inhabitants beſought him to 
ſuffer them, either to leave the city with their families, or 
to drive out the authors of their catamities ; and finding that 
almoſt a fourth part of their city was conſumed, they were 
preparing to leave it in a body. Upon this, A Hakem re- 
voked the private orders he had given, and a ſtop was put 
both to the conflagrarion, and the maſſacres ; but not be- 
fore the moſt dreadful enormities had been c zmmitted, by 
the 8 plundering equally the houſes of Chriſtians, 


Jets, and Maſlems, and raviſhing or making priſoners of 


the women who fell into their hands, many of whom put 


303 


themſelves to death, that they might be freed from their in- His fran- 
ſolence. It was remarked, that the Dararians, who were tic con- 


the principal actors in this barbarous ſcene, every time AM duct. 


Hakem, appeared abroad on his aſs, ſaluted him as their 
God, the author of life and death. 


Such execrable frantic inhumanities, could have been Hisdeath, 


born by no people, but the Egyptians who have been always 


formed for ſlavery, and noted for being moſt obſequious, to 


to their greateſt tyrants. - But Egypt had lately received 
many new inhabitants, from Syria, Arabia, and chiefly 


from Africa; ſo that there happened to be ſpirit enough 


amongſt them, to rid the world of this monſter. His own 
ſiſter Settalmolca headed the conſpiracy from perſonal mo- 
tives. Al Hakem had treated her in an injurious, contu- 
melious manner, and ſhe applied to one Dawas, who ſeems 


to have been an Arab, to have him aſſaſſinated. Darwas 


undertook this upon condition, that when the tyrant was 
dead, he ſhould be made firſt miniſter of ſtate, and that 
each of the two aſſaſſins whom he meant to employ, ſhould 
receive from Settalmolca a thouſand dinars. All thoſe de- 


mands were complied with, and Dawas performed his bar- 
gains by aſſaſſinating the califf in the thirty-ſeventh year of 


is age, and the twenty-ſixth of his reign. Settalmolca, for 
reaſons of ſtate, kept his death private for ſome time, and 
buried her brother's body, in her own houſe. But A. 
Hakem, not appearing abroad as uſual, the people began 
to be very uneaſy, and Settalmolca, producing Abu! Kajemn 


| his ſon, who was but fifteen years of age; publiſhed 41 


Hakem's death, and procured the young prince to be re- 
coznized as califf, But the people {till continuing to be in 
a ferment, and many of them calling out for vengeance, 
upon the califf's murderers, ſhe, with amazing intrepidity, 
brought them all three before the public, and there with her 
own hands, put them to death. After this, ſhe found no 
difficulty of aſſuming the reins of government into her own 
Lb K k 4 | : hands, 
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hands, and ſhe governed Egypt and Syria, to the time of 


her death, which happened about four years after her bro- 


ther's murder, | 
About this time, a yery extraordinary revolution hap. 


Hiſtory of pened in Forjan, where J/aſhmakin, who. the reader may re- 


Jorjan 0 j 


member, reaſcended that throne upon the death of Fatrow- 
dawla, continued to reign. But he was a prince of greater 
auſterity, than the fimes could bear. He endeavoured, by 
ſeverity and diſcipline, to reform his court and army, and 
this produced againſt him a conſpiracy in both; which ended 
in his depoſition, and he was ſent priſoner to Baſian. The 
conſpirators however, applied to his fon Manujuhar, and 
told him, that they were ready to recognize him for their 
8 if ve would approve of his father's depoſition, but 
that if he would not, they would chuſe another. The 
young prince ſeemed to comply, only that he might have an 
opportunity of throwing himſelf at his father's feet, and im- 
ploring his permiſſion to replace him upon his throne ;- 

to inflict ſignal puniſhments upon the conſpirators. Yaſh. 
makin approved of his ſon's filial piety, but declared, that 
he was reſolved never again, toexpoſe himſelf tothe troubles 
of the world, We are told, that this interview coming to 
the knowledge of the conſpirators, they went to Gefaferk, 
where Faſhmakin was confined, and plundering his apart- 


ment, and his bed of all his cloaths, and ftriking even his 


Revolu- 
tions in 
the califſ 


perſon, he periſhed with cold; by which we may conclude, 
that it was not in his ſon's power to relieve him. According 
to the Maſem hiltorians, this Haſhmakin was one of the 


molt underſtanding, as well as the moſt virtuous princes of 


his age. He was accompliſhed with all the learning of that 
country and times, and was the friend, and patron of the 
famous Avicena, who to this day many conſider as a ſecond 
Hypocrates in phyſic. The true name of this great phyſix 
clan was Ebu Sina, from whence came the corruption Avi- 
Ce17Q. | | | | 
During all thoſe revolutions Bahodawla, continued ſtill ta 
act as Emr Al Omra. His private affairs during the latter 
pagget his life, obliged him to be often abſent, from Bagdad, 
andTo reſide in his patrimonial territories, in Perſia, where 


he died of an apoplexy, the diſeaſe which had been fatal ta 


his father. He was ſucceeded in his poſt as Emir Al Omra, 
by his ſon Abu Shaja, who was confirmed in his high dig- 
nity, by the califf A Kader. This prince made Shiras, bis 
reſidence, when he was in Perſia. Many other revolutions 
happened in the califat at that time, which can with no 


- propriety enter into a general hiftory ; and indeed are im- 


material to any. We cannot however help remarking, that 
the ſame thing happened in the eaſtern countries at this 


time, as happened afterwards in /taly upon the revival of 


learning. For tho” very ſtate was convulſed with conſpi- 
racies and rebellions, and tho' the dominions of all the 
| | | reigning 


- 
\ 
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Figning princes, were filled with blood-ſhed and wars, 


15 


either foreign or domeſtic, yet never had literature of all 


kinds, more noble patrons, and a more generous protectors. 
Its profeſſors, ſeem to be ſacred from the calamities of the 
times, and princes did not vie amongſt themſelves more for 
the enlargement of power, than for the encouragement of 
learning, for every page of the Maſem hiſtory, is full of 
the vaſt honours, paid to men of genius, both in their life 
time, and after their death. 

The new Emir AM Omra had been dignified with the ap- 
pellation of Sultanodatula ; and he began his reign over rat 
with diſpoſting and putting to death Taber, his fathers fa- 
vourite and firſt miniſter, who had amaſſed an eſtate of 
1,000000 of dinars, and built, a noble palace, which he 
furniſhed in the moſt elegant manner; all which upon his 
death, was ſeized upon by Syltanodawla. That prince had 
two brothers, and he appointed Au Thaer one of them to 


Hiſtory 'of 
Sultanas 
daabla. 


be governor of Shiraz, and Fawares, another, to be gover- 


nor of Kerman. Fawares however, ſoon rebelled and made 
himſelf maſter of Shiraz. Being driven from thence by 
$ultanodawla, he retired into his own government of Kerwan ; 


| but was obliged at laſt to throw himſelf under the protection 


of the great Sultan Mahmud; who readily gave him refuge, 
and appointed Tabi, one of his generals to aſſiſt him with 
gn army. Tahi accordingly underſtanding that Sultanodawla, 
was at Bagdad made an girruption into Kerwan, and even 
took the city of Shiraz. It was plain from the conduct of 
Tahi, that his intention was only to enlarge his maſters 

ower, and upon Sultanodaꝛula marching from Bagdad at the 

ead of an army, Fawares fled firſt to Hamadan, and after 


that to Al Fakey, where he was hoſpitably received, by the 


reigning princes. The conduct of Mahmud's general ſoon 
convinced Sultanodatola, as well as Fawares, of his intereſted 
views, and Falalodawla the third brother, becoming an ad- 
vocate for a reconciliation, Fawares was reſtored to his 


government of Kerwan. An 1 
In the 408 th year of the Hejra, a ſwarm of barbarians, 


conſiſting of oriental Turks and Tartars, upon the borders of 


China, made an irruption into Turki/tan; which was then 

overned by Dogan the ſon of let. Their numbers would 
be incredible, did we not reflect upon the numbers of bar- 
barians, that often poured from the northern countries, 
into the Roman, and the Ereet empires. But the barbarians, 
we are now treating of did not make this irruption ſo much 
thro' neceſſity as ambition. They came from countries 


and they brought along with them great quantities of gold, 
and ſilver plate, and what was reckoned ſtill more valuable 


orcelane vaſes, and diſhes, a manufacture that was then, 
in high perfection in China, and but little known, even to 


the Maſlems themſelves. Their numbers were ſo — 


The Turk; 
and Tar. 


tars in- 
vade the 
califat. 


that abounded both with the neceſſaries and luxuries of life; 


* 
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chat when theyencamped,they pitched threehundred thouſand 


Succeſies 
of Moſp- 
reffcaauy- 


tents. They proceeded towards Balaſgum, then the capital 
of Turki/tan, but being within eight days journey of that 


_ city, hearing of the yaſt preparations, made * them by 


Dogan, they ſtopt to deliberate, whether they ſhould advance 
or not. A retreat was refolved upon, which Dagan did all 
he could to cut off, We are told, that he purſued them for 
three months, and at laſt ſurprizing them, when the 
thought they were out of his reach, he flew two hundred 
thouſand of them; and returned to Turki/lan, with a vaſt 
booty in gold, ſilver, and porcelagne. by | 
Fawares, who had been reinſtrated in the government of 
Kerwan, or the Arabian Trakt, was now honoured with the 
name of Maſbręfodatbla, and continued ſtil] to be uneaſy with 
his brother ; notwithſtanding the late treaty between them, 
by which Su/tazodawla was acknowledged to be the ſover- 
eign of Alas and Fars, Sultanodawla therefore, ordered 
one of his generals, Saleh, to march againſt him with a 
ſtrong army, and to diſpoſſeſs him of his government. Hiſ- 
torians have generally blamed, Sultanodatola, for this pro- 
ceeding, and indeed from the complexion of the hiſtory, it 
does not appear, which of the two was the eldeſt brother. 
In the laſt treaty that was made between them, it had been 
inſerted as an article, that neither of the brothers, ſhould 
employ one Sahelan, who had ſown diſſention between them, 
as 2 miniſter, and that Mofhrefodawla, ſhould confine him- 
ſelf to his government of the Arabian [rat, without taking 
the ſmalleſt concern in the affairs of Perſia. It appears as if 
Adofhrefodawila had been pretty punctual in his obſerving 
this treaty but that — — violated it by making Sahelan 
his firſt miniſter. - This provoked Moſhrefodawla to take up, 
arms, and being joined by the Tratian Arabs his army tho' far 
from being ſo numerous, was incomparably better diſcip- 
lined than that of Su/tancdawla under Saleb, who was defeated: 
with great ſlaughter in a pitched battle, and obliged to take 
ſhelter in a fortreſs. Here he was befieged by Moſhrefodatbla, 
and forced to ſurrender himſelf and his garriſon priſoners to 


the conqueror. Next year Meoſbrefodawla ordered the eyes, 

of Saleh to be put out and an alliance was ſtruck up between 
him and his brother Jalalodaula. Fluſhed with his ſucceſies 
_ . Mofbrefodawla aſſumed to himſelf the title of King of Kings, 


fuſion of 


which makes it ſomewhat probable that he was the eldeſt 
1ſon. And indeed it may be proper to remark, once for all in 


this place, that ſeniority is not eaſily determined amongſt a 
people who like thoſe we now treat of admitted of a plurali- 
of wives and concubines, while it was in the breaſt of the 


Great con Leber to give the —— — to any ſon he pleaſed. Several 


the ſame. 


ſons born at the ſame time, perhaps upon the ſame day in 
ſeperate apartments and houſes makes it difficult for 


even the father to pronounce with certainty which is 
eldeſt. Hence it is that the hiſtory of the califfs and the 
: princes. 


2 — 


* r 


parties, to make himſelf conſiderable. He was ſtill the idol 


ren. | 
bile ee continued thus victorious in the 
Arabian Jrak, Sultanodawla died at Schiraz after acting for 
about twelve years as Emir Al Omra. He was ſucceeded in 
that quality by his ſon Canjar, who was conducted to Shiraz, 
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princes of the eaſt are crowded with wars amongſt bre= 


507 | 
52 


He is ſuc- 


where his father died, by a party of his troops, who were ceeded by 


then in the field, and commanded by Au Mofaram. But 
before he got to that city, it was taken poſſeſſion of by his 
uncle An; for whom, the Tuts, and the army 
there declared; he had even the intereſt to procure Abu 
Mokaram to be arreſted, But Au Haſem, Abu Mofaram's 
ſon, and Ganjar, advancing to Shiraz at the head of a 
powerful army, Aofbrefodawla, thought proper to leave 
Shiraz, which. was immediately taken poſſeſſion of by Ganjar, 
who declared himſelf ſovereign of Kerman, and Fars. Soon 
after however, a compromiſe was made between Ganjar and 
Mofhrefodawla, by which the latter was reſtored to the pros 
vinces of Kerman and Fars, and the former obtained 4hwaxz. 
Ganjar ſoon repented this agreement, and his friends, per- 
ſuaded him to raiſe another army, with which he once more 
diſpoſſeſſed his uncle, of Shiraz, but next year Moſbrefodawla 


Ganjar. 


died having acted for five years as Emir Al Omra. The re- 


lations of authors at this period, being contradictory and jarr- 
ing we have followed that, which is moſt probable, and 
moſt univerſally admitted. 8 bo | 

Mefbrefodawla, in quality of Emir A Omra, was ſuc- 


And he is 


ceeded by his brother Jalaladatula, but he being at Baſra, the ſacceeded 
califf was perſuaded, tho' Jalalodatola, was pitched upon by lalalod- . 
all the principal people of his court to ſucceed as Emir Al awla. 


Omra, to nominate another. This produced a civil war. 
Falalodatvla raiſed an army, and marched towards Bagdad, 
and notwithitanding all the efforts of the califf I Kader, to 
keep matters eaſy, a bloody battle was fought in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bagdad, in which Jalalodaꝛula was entirely de- 
feated and obliged to fly to Baſra, About the ſame time a 
revolution happened at Eueſſa; where Atira, one of the 
Nomeirite Arabs, was diſpoſſeſſed of his fovereignty, by 
Nafircdawla, the prince of Diyar Beker, who cut off Atira's 


head. 


All the kingdoms in the eaſt at this time were ſo much 
involved in confuſion and- blood ſhed, that their hiſtory is 


conqueſts 


ſcarcely worth being tranſmitted. The perpetual influxes 9 the 


of Turks and other barbarians, void of letters or literature, 
ſufficient even to tranſmit the very ravages they committed, 
over-run the face of thoſe noble countries. The moſt power- 
ful princes, were no other than fortunate uſurpers, and held 
their dominions by no other tenure than that of the 
ſword. The califf of Bagdad, notwithſtanding the vaſt re- 
duction of his:power, ſometimes found means, by 5 


of 


UYESs 
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of authority, and even his tyrants, the Emirs A! Ona; 
were obliged to kiſs his foot; tho' they had not the ſmalleſt 
reſpect for his perſon. Mirꝶhond, the Perſian hiſtorian informs 
us that about the time we now treat of, an army of Turi, 
and other barbarians, beſieged and took Bagdad itſelf, ang 
after ſetting it on fire, plundering it, and reducing the in- 
- habitants to the nth diſtreſs and poverty, they chooſe 
they take Jalalodatola, for their leader. He accordingly ſet out for 
Bagaad. Baſra, and upon his arrival at Bagdad, he had the honour 
of kiſſing the foot of his ſlave, the califf; who recejved him 
with marks of the moſt cordial reſpect, and nominated him 
Emir Al Omra : in which high ſtation, he ſecured himſelf 
till the day of his death. But the power of Emir Al Omra, 
like that of califf, was now little better than nominal. 
The Tur#s, after firing, and impoveriſhing Bagdad, domi- 
"neered in it; and at Jaſt, they mutinied for their pay. It 
was in vain for Falalodatola to interpoſe his authority, for 
they took and confined him, till the califf himſelf, waz 
obliged to ſatisfy their demands; by ſelling the furniture 
and the moveables of his palace. The houſe of Buya, was 
now in great jeopardy of being ſtript, of all thoſe rich poſſ- 
eſſions they had acquired. Sultan Mahmud, the conqueror 
of India, perceiving their diviſions, ſought to avail himſelf 
of them, and ordered, an army, to invade 4! Ray, which 
was then in poſſeſſion of Ganjar. Ganjar. being mel of 
Mahmud's intentions propoſed an alliance, offenfive and 
defenſive, amongſt all the princes of the houſe of Buya. But 


Mahmud, for that time Jaying aſide his preparations, Jalal· 


edawla invaded Ahwasz, and plundered Ganjar's treaſury 

there. This ſerved for ſometime to ſatisfy the cravings of 

the Turks, who domineered over the Deylamate foldjers, and 

were patronized by Malec, Jalalodatula's grandſon, Ganjar 

made his advantage of this, and marching into 4hwazx, he 

took Baſra, and after that to Waſei. with all Zalalodawld's 

effects, and money. Falalodawula was at this time at the 

head of a great army at Bagdad, but he founed himſelf un- 

vnd mu - able to move. His Turkif troops refuſed to march without 

tiny for their pay ; and when he attempted to raiſe it upon the chief 

pay. ee of Bagdad, he drew upon himſelf the hatred of 
that city. | | 

We now come to the exploits of a lady, one of the moſt 


extraordinary of that or any other age. She has been al- 


ready mentioned under the name of Seyd; ſhe was the widow 
of Fatradatula, who left her guardian to his fon Ro/fan, 
the prince of the Per/ran Irak. Having an uncommon ge- 
nius for government, while her ſon was under her tuition, 
Hiſtory of he was proſperous, powerful and happy. But Raſlan be- 
the prin- ing weak enough, when he came of age, to diſdain the tute- 
ceſs Szy2. lage of his mother, he choſe Avicena for his firſt miniſter. 


His mother, not brooking her being thus deprived of her 
power, fled to Zarifen, a principality ſituated upon the 


eaſtern 
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ſtern part of the Perſian Gulf, where Padarin the ſovereign 
of e furniſhed 8 a body of troops. She 
immediately advanced into the Per/ian Irak, and a general 
battle enſued, between her and her ſon, in which the latter 
was defeated, and taken priſoner. After this ſuccceſs, ſhe 
behaved with incomparable magnanimity. She reſtored 
her ſon to his throne, but kept the reins of government 
in her own hand. Her adminiſtration was mild, wiſe, and 
prudent. She was remarkable for the decorum of her be- 
haviour. When ſhe gave audience to her own ſubjects, 
for ſhe appears to have left her ſon very little more than the 
name of king, ſhe did it behind a ſcreen of gauſe, or other, 
tranſparent ſtuff. But when ſhe gave audience to foreigners, 
that ſcreen was removed. After a glorious reign, ſhe left, 


her ſon a rich and a powerful. prince; but her death en- 


couraged Sultan Mahmud, to invade the Perſian Irat; 
which he did with a prodigious army. Naſtan, or as he is 
called by the Per/ian hiſtorians, Majdodatula, notwithſtand- 
ing the vaſt ſpirit, and abilities of his mother, was a weak 
and a puſillanimous prince. Inſtead of oppoſing Mahmud 
in the field, he was ſo intimidated, with the name of that 


great conqueror, that he put himſelf into his hands, which 


was all that Mahmud wiſhed for. He no ſooner was in 
poſſeſſon of Roflar's perſon, than he feized the city of A. 
Ray, where he found in Ro/tar's treaſury, about a million 
ſterling in money and effects; and he likewiſe ſeized upon 
all his family. The unhappy prince could do no more 
than bewail Bs condition, and ta urge the confidence he 
had repoſed in his conqueror, as an argument for his bein 

reſtored to his dominions. Mahmud, upon this, ordere 

Raſian to be introduced into his preſence, and in a haughty 
manner, he demanded of him, amongſt other things, whe- 
ther he had read the hiſtory of the kings of Perſia, or un- 
derſtood the game of cheſs? Being anſwered in the affir- 
mative as to both queſtions, Mahmud again aſked him, 
whether he could find any example either in the hiſtory, or 
inthe game, that did not tend to prove, that twa contend- 


ing kings, always endeavoured to deſtroy one another; and 
then he aſked him, why he was ſa imprudent as to put him- 


felf into his ( Mabmud's) power. After this remarkable con- 
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verſation, Mahmud ordered Ro/tan to be ſent priſoner under 


a guard to Gazna; where he ſoon after died. His death. 
rendered Mahmud the uncontrouled maſter of 7þahan, Raz- 


win, and Al Ray, ſo that the dominions of the houſe of 
Bua, over all thoſe noble countries, entirely ceaſed. Mab- 


mud gave his new acquired principality to his ſon Mahſu 


who eſtabliſhed his reſidence at 4! Ray. But the na 
inconſtancy of the eaſtern people, joined perhaps to Mahb- 


mud's ſeverity, ſoon made them endeayour to ſhake off his 


yoke. This produced freſh ſcenes of bloodſhed, for we 
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| habitants of Ihahan were put to death upon that occaſion; 
as were great numbers of thoſe of Kazwwin ; before Mahmud 
returned to Gæzna. He was called thither by an invaſion of 
his dominions, by the Gazan Turks, who had over-run all 
Koraſan; out of which they were now driven by Mahmud. 
He re- Thoſe Turks were headed by Ar/ian, the ſon of Sehuk, the 
0 founder of the famous dinaſty of that name. They now be- 
Sara. Lan to make a great 1 the Eaſt, of which they threat. 
ned an entire conqueſt. Beſides, 4r/lan, they had for lead- 
ers, Togrol, Bet, Dowd, and Bigu, all of them brothers, 
and of the Seljuk family. All that Mahmud could do, was 
far from extirpating them. About ten thouſand of them re- 
tired to Ipaban, another body took poſſeſſion of Maraual- 
nar, others of them ravaged. Adherbi;an, and at laſt, they 
even made themſelves maſters of 4. Ray, and Hamadan, 
and almoſt of Maze ; all of them capital cities. This ir- 
ruption was followed by a revolution, in Aleppo, where 
Abu Camel ſeized the government. It was about this time, 
that the great Sultan Mahmud Gazna died. He was about 
f̃ixty one years of age at the time of his death. He was call- 
ed Canna, from that city being the place of his refidence, of 
bis chara- his birth, and of his death. The hiſtory of this great man is 
dter. little known, though he was one of the moſt illuſtrious 
conquerors, of that or any other age. His father, Sabelte- 
kin, was no other than a general, under the Ninh Family, 
and his mother, was daughter to the prince Zablęſten. He 
ſeems to have been one of thoſe heroes, who cultivated 
Juſtice, through all parts of his character, excepting what 
related to ambition; and in that, he was as great a monſter 
as any we have upon record. He was remarkable for the 
uglineſs of his face, and the eaſtern hiſtorians have tranſ- 
mitted to us, ſeveral of his moral ſayings on that ſubject; 
but without any thing uncommon in them. We have 
already touched upon his character in ſeveral reſpects; but 
it muff not be forgotten, that his miniſter Meimendi, was 2 
great patron of learned men; and particularly of the fa- 
T7 mous poet of Pera, Ferdufi, who wrote the annals of that 


kingdom, in verſe. The riches which Sultan Mahmud left 


behind him were incredible; and before his death he had the 


weakneſs to order them all to be diſplayed before his face, 


hor could he refrain weeping at the ſight, perhaps from the 
conſciouſneſs of his having ſo unjuſtly acquired them. The 
cauſe of his death is ſaid to have been an ulcer in his lungs; 
He left behind him two ſons, Mamud and Maſud; who 
were declared enemies to one another, "This gave Mamuda 
ſenſible concern. He appointed his younger ſon Maſud, 
to be king of the Perſian Trak; and the reſt of his extenſive 
he makes dominions, he gave to Mamud. Before his death, he made 
his will, them both take an ineffectual oath, not to diſturb each other 
in the poſſeflion of what he left them; and that they ſhould 
equally divide between them, his vaſt treaſures. His eyes, 
i i | | however, 
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however, were ſcarcely cloſed, when, as we ſhall ſoon re- 
Jate, Maſud dethroned his elder brother, and put out his 
eyes. One part of Mahmud's hiſtory, is a little dark, for 
we are told, that before his death, he beſieged Bagdad, and 
obliged the califf A! Kader, to give him a large ſum of mo- 
ney. But the truth is, there Was ſuch a yariety of revolu- 
tions, and adventures at this time, that it is impoſſible to 
ſpeak with preciſion to one half of the great events, that 
happened within it. 


In the 422d year of the Hejra, Al Kader, the califf of H 
Bagdad died; after a reign of about forty years, and in the a 


eighty ſeventh year of his age. This vaſt age gave a vene- 
ration to his perſon, which made the latter part of his life 
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comfortable to him. He is ſaid to have been extremely Death and 


pious, charitable, and affable; ſo that even the Turti/h ſol- character 


diers, brutal and barbarous as they were, treated him with of the cas 
infinite reſpect. During his life he recovered in a great liff. 


meaſure, the reſpect that was due to him as califf, by being 
named firſt along with the Fatemite califf of Egypt, in the 

ublic prayers, and ſoon after alone. Under him the ſtate 
of the Chriſtian church, in the Eaſt, was truly deplorable. 
The biſhops of Egypt, were a ſcandal to their profeſſion. 
'The patriarch of Alexandria indeed, whoſe name was Za- 
tarias, was a worthy man; but his ſuffragans and inferior 
clergy, were ſo vile, ignorant, and infamous in their man- 
ners, that they brought on a perſecution upon Chriſtianity 
itſelf, which laſted for nine years. During this time, it is 
leis, that Zakartas, together with another Enriſtian, were, 
by the order of A Hakem, the Fatemite califf of Egypt, 
dhrown into a den of lions; but that both of them eſcaped 
unhurt, a circumſtance which, _—_ it is repreſented to 

e miraculous, is by no means incredible. His ſucceſſor in 
the ſee of Alexandria, is repreſented, to have been, a mon- 
ſter of avarice, and guilty of ſymonaical practices. Before 
we cloſe the hiſtory of this califat, we are to take notice 
of a very ſingular circumſtance, which ſhews the vaſt eſ- 
teem in which poets were held in the eaſtern countries. 
Fardufi, the poet we have already mentioned, was greatly 
careſſed by the Sultan Mahmud, and had honours and riches 
heaped upon him. But taking diſguft upon a certain occa- 
ſion, he left the court of Gezna, for that of Bagdad. Mah- 


mud, in reſentment, threatned a declaration of war, unleſs 


his poet was reſtored to him, But the califf of Bagdad, 
happening to be as fond of poetry as Mahmud was, retuſed 
to part with Farduſi. This produced a very warm letter, 
in which Mahmud threatned to invade the califat of Bagdad. 

he match undoubtedly would be unequal, as Mahmud was 


then the moſt powerful prince in the world, and above all - 


things valued himſelf, upon the number of elephants he had 
in his army. But all the terrors of his name and power, 


could not frighten the califf of Bagdad, poor, and helpleſs, 
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£ as he was, into a compliance with his demand, of reſigning 

the poet. He ſent him a ſhort anſwer, from the Aoran, 

which was, Haſt thou not ſeen how my lord dealt with 

the maſters of the elephant?” Thereby intimating, that 

God Almighty would be upon his fide, and render him vic, 

torious, ſhould he be attacked, notwithſtanding all Ma 

mud's elephants. ee ä 
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